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^      INTRODUCTION. 
By  Edmund  Gosse 

The  most  robust  and  masculine  of  recent  French  novel- 
ists is  a  typical  Norman,  sprung  from  an  ancient  noble 
family,  originally  of  Lorraine,  but  long  settled  in  the 
Pays  de  Caux.  The  traveler  from  England  towards 
Paris,  soon  after  leaving  Dieppe,  sees  on  his  left  hand, 
immediately  beyond  the  station  of  St.  Aubin,  a  hand- 
some sixteenth-century  house,  the  Chateau  de  Miro- 
mesnil,  on  a  hiU  above  the  railway.  Here,  surrounded 
by  the  relics  of  his  warlike  and  courtly  ancestors,  Henri 
Rene  Albert  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  born  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1850.  He  was  early  associated  with  the 
great  Norman  master  of  fiction,  Gustavc  Flaubert,  who 
perceived  his  genius  and  enthusiastically  undertook  the 
training  of  his  intelligence.  Through  1870  and  1871 
the  young  man  served  in  the  war  as  a  common  soldier. 
He  was  somewhat  slow  in  taking  up  the  profession 
of  letters,  and  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  be- 
came in  any  degree  distinguished.  In  1879  the 
Troisieme  Theatre  Frangais  produced  a  short  play  of 
his,  Histoire  du  Vieux  Temps  (An  Old- World  Story), 
gracefully  written  in  rhyme,  but  showing  no  very  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  stage. 

It  was  in  1880  that  De  Maupassant  was  suddenly 
made  famous  by  two  published  volumes.  The  one 
was  a  volume  of  Verses  {Des  Vers)^  twenty  pieces, 
most  of  them  of  a  narrative  character,  extremely  bril- 
liant in  execution,   and  audacious  in  tone.     Otic  of 

ix 
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these,   slightly   exceeding '  its   fellows   in  crudity,   was 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  in  law  as  an  outrage  upon 
manners,  and  the  fortune  of  the  volume  was  secured. 
The   early  poems  of   De   Maupassant  like  those  of 
Paul  Bourget,  are  not  without  sterling  merit  as  poetry, 
but  their  main  interest  is  that  they  reflect  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  author's  mind.     Such  pieces  as  "  Fin- 
d' Amour,"  and  "  Au  Bord  de  TEau,"  in  the  1880  vol- 
ume, are  simply  short  stories  told  in  verse,  instead  of 
in  prose.     In  this  same  year,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  who 
had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Naturalist  Novelists, 
contributed   a   short   tale   to   the   volume   called  Les 
Soirees  de  Medan,  to  which  Zola,  Huysmans,  Hennique, 
Ceard  and  Paul  Alexis  also  affixed  their  names.     He 
was  less  known  than  any  of  these  men,  yet  it  was  his 
story,  Boule  de  Suif  (Lump  of  Suet,  or  Ball  of  Fat), 
which  ensured  the  success  of  the  book.     This  episode 
of  the  war,  treated  with  cynicism,  tenderness,  humor 
and  pathos  mingled  in  quite  a  new  manner,  revealed 
a  fresh  genius  for  the  art  of  narrative.     There  was  an 
instant  demand  for  more  short  stories  from  the  same 
pen,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  fecundity  and 
resource  of  the  new  writer  were  as  extraordinary  as 
the  charm  of  his  style  and  the  objective  force  of  his 
vision. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here  the  names  of  even 
the  chief  of  De  Maupassant's  stories.  If  we  judge 
them  merely  by  their  vivacity,  richness  and  variety, 
they  are  the  best  short  tales  which  have  been  produced 
anywhere  during  the  same  years.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  they  have  grave  faults,  which  exclude 
them  from  all  possible  recommendation  to  young  and 
ingenuous  readers.     No  bibliography  of  them  can  be 
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attempted,  the  publishers  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant 
having  reprinted  his  lesser  stories  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  infinite  varieties  of  arrangement,  that  the 
positive  sequence  of  these  little  masterpieces  has  been 
hopelessly  confused.  Three  stories  in  particular,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned,  La  Maison  Tellier,  1 88 1 ; 
Les  Samrs  Rondoli,  1884,  and  Miss  Harriet,  1885, 
because  the  collections  which  originally  bore  these 
names  were  pre-eminently  successful  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  critics  to  the  author's  work. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  won  a  very  great  reputation 
as  a  short  story-teller,  that  De  Maupassant  attempted 
a  long  novel.  He  published  only  six  single  volume 
stories,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  present  edition. 
The  first  was  Une  Vie  (A  Life),  1883,  a  very  careful 
study  of  Norman  manners,  highly  finished  in  the  man- 
ner of  Flaubert,  whom  he  has  styled  "  that  irreproach- 
able master  whom  I  admire  above  all  others."  In 
certain  directions,  I  do  not  think  that  De  Maupassant 
has  surpassed  Une  Vie,  in  fidelity  to  nature,  in  a  Dutch 
exactitude  of  portraiture^  in  a  certain  distinction  of  tone ; 
it  was  the  history  of  an  unhappy  gentlewoman,  doomed 
throughout  life  to  be  deceived,  impoverished,  disdained 
and  overwhelmed.  Bel- J  mi,  1885,  which  succeeded 
this  quiet  and  Quaker-colored  book,  was  a  much  more 
vivid  novel,  an  extremely  vigorous  picture  of  the  rise 
in  social  prominence  of  a  penniless  fellow  in  Paris, 
without  a  brain  or  a  heart,  who  depends  wholly  upon 
his  impudence  and  his  good  looks.  After  1885  De 
Maupassant  published  four  novels  —  Mont-Oriol, 
1887;  Pierre  ei  Jean,  1888;  Fori  comme  la  Mort  (As 
Strong  as  Death,  or  The  Ruling  Passion),  1889;  and 
Noire  Ceeur  (Our  Heart),  1890. 
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Of  thesc'six  remarkable  books,  the  Pierre  et  Jean  is 
certainly  the  most  finished  and  the  most  agreeable. 
In  Mont-Oriol,  a  beautiful  landscape  of  Auvergne 
mountain  and  bath  enshrines  a  singularly  pessimistic 
rendering  of  the  adage  "  He  loved  and  he  rode  away." 
Few  of  the  author's  thoughtful  admirers  will  admit 
that  in  Fort  comme  la  Mort  he  has  done  justice  to  his 
powers.  In  Notre  Casur  he  has  taken  up  one  of  the 
psychological  problems  which  have  hitherto  lain  in  the 
undisputed  province  of  M.  Bourget,  and  has  shown 
how  difficult  it  is  in  the  musky  atmosphere  of  fash- 
ionable Paris  for  two  hearts  to  recover  the  Mayday 
freshness  of  their  impulses,  the  spontaneous  flow  of 
their  illusions ;  he  displays  himself  here  in  a  new  light, 
less  brutal  than  of  old,  more  delicate  and  analytical. 
With  regard  to  Pierre  et  Jean,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  words  wherewith  to  describe  it  and  its  relation 
to  the  best  English  fiction  more  just  or  more  felicitous 
than  those  in  which  Mr.  Henry  James  welcomed  its 
first  appearance: — ''Pierre  et  Jean  is,  so  far  as  my 
judgment  goes,  a  faultless  production.  ...  It  is 
the  best  of  M.  de  Maupassant's  novels,  mainly  because 
M.  de  Maupassant  has  never  before  been  so  clever. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  mature  talent  able  to  renew 
itself,  strike  another  note,  and  appear  still  young. 
.  .  .  The  author's  choice  of  a  milieu,  moreover, 
will  serve  to  English  readers  as  an  example  of  how 
much  more  democratic  contemporary  French  fiction  is 
than  that  of  his  own  country.  The  greater  part  of  it 
—  almost  all  the  work  of  Zola  and  of  Daudet,  the  list 
of  Flaubert's  novels,  and  the  best  of  those  of  the  broth- 
ers De  Goncourt  —  treat  of  that  vast,  dim  section  of  so- 
ciety, which,  lying  between  those  luxurious  walks  on 
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whose  behalf  there  are  easy  suppositions  and  that  dark- 
ness of  misery  which,  in  addition  to  being  picturesque, 
brings  philanthropy  also  to  the  writer's  aid,  constitutes 
really,  in  extent  and  expressiveness,  the  substance  of 
every  nation.  In  England,  where  the  fashion  of  fiction 
still  sets  mainly  to  the  country-house  and  the  hunting- 
field,  and  yet  more  novels  are  published  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  that  thick  twilight  of  mediocrity  of 
condition  has  been  little  explored.  May  it  yield  tri- 
umphs in  the  years  to  come  I  " 

The  great  merit  of  M.  de  Maupassant  as  a  writer  is 
his  frank  and  masculine  directness.  He  sees  life 
clearly,  and  he  undertakes  to  describe  it  as  he  sees  it,  in 
concise  and  vigorous  language.  He  is  a  realist,  yet 
without  the  gloominess  of  Zola,  over  whom  he  claims 
one  great  advantage,  that  of  possessing  a  rich  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  large  share  of  the  old  Gallic  wit.  His 
pessimism,  indeed,  is  inexorable,  and  he  pushes  the  mis- 
fortune, or  more  often  the  degradation,  of  his  charac- 
ters to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion.  Yet,  even  in  his 
saddest  stories,  the  general  design  is  rarely  sordid. 
For  a  long  while  he  was  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  impressions  of  Normandy ;  a  little  later  he  became 
one  of  the  many  painters  of  Paris.  Then  he  traveled 
widely,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Africa ;  wherever  he 
went  he  took  with  him  a  quick  and  sensitive  eye  for  the 
aspects  of  nature,  and  his  descriptive  passages,  which 
are  never  pushed  to  a  tiresome  excess  of  length,  are 
often  faultlessly  vivid.  He  attempted,  with  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness,  to  analyze  character,  but  his  real 
power  seems  to  lie  in  describing,  in  a  sober  style  and 
with  a  virile  .  impartiality,  the  superficial  aspects  of 
action  and  intrigue. 
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(A  WOMAN'S  LIFE) 

I 

JEANNE,  having  finished  her  packing,  went  to  the 
window,  but  it  had  not  stopped  raining. 
All  night  long  the  downpour  had  pattered 
against  the  roofs  and  the  window-panes.  The  low, 
heavy  clouds  seemed  as  though  they  had  burst,  and 
were  emptying  themselves  on  the  world,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  pulp  and  melt  it  as  though  it  were  a  sugar-loaf.  A 
hot  wind  swept  by  in  gusts ;  the  murmur  of  the  overflow- 
ing gutters  filled  the  empty  streets,  and  the  houses,  like 
sponges,  absorbed  tht  moisture  which,  penetrating  to 
the  interior,  made  the  walls  wet  from  cellar  to  attic. 

Jeanne,  who  had  left  the  convent  the  day  before, 
free  at  last  and  ready  ifor  all  the  happiness  of  a  life 
of  which  she  had  dreamed  for  so  long,  feared  that  her 
father  would  hesitate  about  starting  if  the  weather  did 
not  clear  up,  and,  for  the  hundredth  time  since  the 
morning,  she  studied  the  horizon. 

Looking  round,  she  saw  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
put  her  almanac  in  her  traveling  bag.  She  took  from 
the  wall  the  little  card  which  bore  in  the  center  of  a 
design,  the  date  of  the  current  year  1819  in  gilt  letters, 
and  crossed  out  with  a  pencil  the  first  four  columns, 
drawing  a  line  through  each  saint's  name  till  she  came 
to  the  second  of  May,  the  day  she  had  left  the  convent. 
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A  voice  outside  the  door  called :  "  Jeannette  1 " 

Jeanne  answered :  "  Come  in,  papa."  And  her 
father  appeared. 

The  Baron  Simon- Jecques  Le  Perthuis  des  Vauds  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  eccentric  and  good- 
hearted.  An  enthusiastic  follower  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  he  had  a  loving  tenderness  for  all  nature;  for 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  for  animals.  An  aristocrat 
by  birth,  he  hated  '93  by  instinct;  but  of  a  philosophical 
temperament  and  liberal  by  education,  he  loathed  tyr- 
anny with  an  inoffensive  and  declamatory  hatred.  The 
strongest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  weakest,  trait  in  his 
character  was  his  generosity;  a  generosity  which  had 
not  enough  arms  to  caress,  to  give,  to  embrace ;  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  creator  which  was  utterly  devoid  of  system, 
and  to  which  he  gave  way  with  no  attempt  to  resist  his 
impulses,  as  though  part  of  his  will  were  paralyzed; 
it  was  a  want  of  energy,  and  almost  amounted  to  a  vice. 

A  man  of  theories,  he  had  thought  out  a  whole  plan 
of  education  for  his  daughter,  wishing  to  make  her 
happy  and  good,  straightforward  and  affectionate.  Till 
she  was  twelve  years  old  she  had  stayed  at  home ;  then, 
in  spite  of  her  mother's  tears,  she  was  sent  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent.  He  had  kept  her  strictly  immured 
there,  totally  ignorant  of  worldly  things,  for  he  wished 
her  to  return  to  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  innocent, 
that  he  might  himself  immerse  her  in  a  sort  of  bath 
of  rational  poetry;  and,  in  the  fields,  surrounded  by  the 
fertile  earth,  he  meant  to  instruct  her,  and  enlighten 
her  by  the  sight  of  the  serene  laws  of  life,  the  inno- 
cent loves  and  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  animals. 

And  now  she  was  leaving  the  convent,  radiant  and 
brimful  of  happiness,  ready  for  every  joy  and  for  all 
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the  charming  adventures  that,  in  the  idle  moments  of 
her  days  and  during  the  long  nights,  she  had  already 
pictured  to  herself. 

She  looked  like  a  portrait  by  Veronese,  with  her  shin- 
ing, fair  hair,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  given  part 
of  its  color  to  her  skin,  the  creamy  skin  of  a  high-born 
girl,  hardly  tinted  with  pink  and  shaded  by  a  soft 
velvety  down,  which  could  just  be  seen  when  she  was 
kissed  by  a  sun-ray.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  an  opaque 
blue,  like  the  eyes  of  a  Dutch  china  figure.  On  her  left 
nostril  was  a  little  mole,  another  on  the  right  side  of 
her  chin,  where  curled  a  few  hairs  so  much  like  the  color 
of  the  skin  that  they  could  hardly  be  seen.  She  was  tall, 
with  a  well-developed  chest  and  supple  waist.  Her 
clear  voice  sometimes  sounded  too  shrill,  but  her  merry 
laugh  made  everyone  around  her  feel  happy.  She  had 
a  way  of  frequently  putting  both  hands  to  her  forehead, 
as  though  to  smooth  her  hair. 

She  ran  to  her  father,  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

"Well,  are  we  going  to  start?"  she  asked. 

He  smiled,  shook  back  his  white  hair,  which  he  wore 
rather  long,  and  pointing  towards  the  window : 

**  How  can  you  think  of  traveling  in  such  weather?  " 
he  said. 

Then  she  pleaded  coaxingly  and  affectionately,  "  Oh, 
papa,  please  do  let  us  start.  It  will  be  fine  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"  But  your  mother  will  never  consent  to  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  promise  you  she  shall ;  I  will  answer  for 
her." 

"  Well,  if  you  can  persuade  your  mother,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  start." 
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She  hastened  towards  the  baroness's  room,  for  she 
had  looked  forward  to  this  day  with  great  impatience. 
Since  she  had  entered  the  convent  she  had  not  left 
Rouen,  as  her  father  would  allow  no  distracting  pleas- 
ures before  the  age  he  had  fixed.  Only  twice  had  she 
been  taken  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight,  but  that  was  an- 
other town,  and  she  longed  for  the  country.  Now  she 
was  going  to  spend  the  summer  on  their  estate,  Lcs 
Peuples,  in  an  old  family  chateau  built  on  the  cliff  near 
Yport;  and  she  was  looking  forward  to  the  boundless 
happiness  of  a  free  life  beside  the  waves.  And  then 
it  was  understood  that  the  manor  was  to  be  given  to 
her,  and  that  she  was  to  live  there  always  T«4ien  she  was 
married;  and  the  rain  which  had  been  falling  inces- 
santly since  the  night  before  was  the  first  real  grief  of 
her  life. 

In  three  minutes  she  came  running  out  of  her  moth- 
er's room,  crying: 

**  Papa  I  papa !  Mamma  is  quite  willing.  Tell  them 
to  harness  the  horses." 

The  rain  had  not  given  over  in  the  least,  in  fact,  it 
was  coming  down  still  faster  when  the  landau  came 
round  to  the  door.  Jeanne  was  ready  to  jump  in 
when  the  baroness  came  down  the  stairs,  supported  on 
one  side  by  her  husband,  and  on  the  other  by  a  tall 
maid,  whose  frame  was  as  strong  and  as  well-knit  as  a 
boy's.  She  was  a  Normandy  girl  from  Caux,  and 
looked  at  least  twenty  years  old,  though  she  really 
was  scarcely  eighteen.  In  the  baron's  family  she  was 
treated  somewhat  like  a  second  daughter,  for  she  was 
Jeanne's  foster-sister.  She  was  named  Rosalie,  and  her 
principal  duty  consisted  in  aiding  her  mistress  to  walk, 
for,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  baroness  had  attained 
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an  enormous  size,  owing  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
of  which  she  was  always  complaining. 

Breathing  very  hard,  the  baroness  reached  the  steps 
of  the  old  hotel;  there  she  stopped  to  look  at  the  court- 
yard where  the  water  was  streaming  down,  and  mur- 
mured : 

"  Really,  it  is  not  prudent."^ 

Her  husband  answered  with  a  smile: 

**  It  was  you  who  wished  it,  Madame  Adelaide." 

She  bore  the  pompous  name  of  Adelaide,  and  he  al- 
ways prefaced  it  by  *'  Madame  "  with  a  certain  little 
look  of  mock-respect. 

She  began  to  move  forward  again,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  Into  the  carriage,  all  the  springs  of  which 
bent  under  her  weight.  The  baron  sat  by  her  side,  and 
Jeanne  and  Rosalie  took  their  places  with  their  backs 
to  the  horses.  Ludivine,  the  cook,  brought  a  bundle 
of  rugs,  which  were  thrown  over  their  knees,  and  two 
baskets,  which  were  pushed  under  their  legs;  then  she 
climbed  up  beside-  old  Simon  and  enveloped  herself  in 
a  great  rug,  which  covered  her  entirely.  The  concierge 
and  his  wife  came  to  shut  the  gate  and  wish  them  good- 
bye, and  after  some  parting  instructions  about  the 
baggage,  which  was  to  follow  in  a  cart,  the  carriage 
started. 

Old  Simon,  the  coachman,  with  his  head  held  down 
and  his  back  bent  under  the  rain,  could  hardly  be  seen 
in  his  three-caped  coat;  and  the  moaning  wind  rattled 
against  the  windows  and  swept  the  rain  along  the  road. 

The  horses  trotted  briskly  down  to  the  quay,  passed 
the  row  of  big  ships,  whose  masts  and  yards  and  ropes 
stood  out  against  the  gray  sky  like  bare  trees,  and  en- 
tered the  long  Boulevard  du  Mont  Riboudet.     Soon 
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they  reached  the  country,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
outline  of  a  weeping-willow,  with  its  branches  hanging 
in  a  corpse-like  inertness,  could  be  vaguely  seen  through 
the  watery  mist.  The  horses'  shoes  clattered  on  the 
road;  and  the  four  wheels  made  regular  rings  of  mud. 

Inside  the  carriage  they  were  silent;  their  spirits 
seemed  damped,  like  the  earth.  The  baroness  leaned 
back,  rested  her  head  against  the  cushions,  and  closed 
her  eyes.  The  baron  looked  out  mournfully  at  the  mo- 
notonous, wet  fields,  and  Rosalie,  with  a  parcel  on  her 
knees,  sat  musing  in  the  animal-like  way  in  which  the 
lower  classes  indulge.  But  Jeanne  felt  herself  revive 
under  this  warm  rain  like  a  plant  which  is  put  into 
the  open  air  after  being  shut  up  in  a  dark  closet;  and 
the  greatness  of  her  joy  seemed  to  prevent  any  sadness 
reaching  her  heart.  Although  she  did  not  speak,  she 
wanted  to  sing  and  to  put  her  hand  outside  and  drink  the 
water  with  which  it  would  be  filled;  and  the  desolate 
look  of  the  country  only  added  to  the  enjoyment  she 
felt  at  being  carried  along  so  swiftly,  and  at  feeling  her- 
self sheltered  in  the  midst  of  this  deluge. 

Under  the  ceaseless  rain  a  cloud  of  steam  rose  from 
the  backs  of  the  two  horses. 

The  baroness  gradually  fell  asleep;  her  face,  sur- 
rounded by  six  stiff  curls,  sank  lower  and  lower,  though 
it  was  partly  sustained  by  the  three  big  waves  of  her 
neck,  the  last  curves  of  which  lost  themselves  in  the 
amplitude  of  her  chest.  Her  head,  raised  by  each  res- 
piration, as  regularly  sank  again ;  her  cheeks  puffed  out, 
and  from  her  half-opened  lips  issued  a  deep  snore.  Her 
husband  leaned  over  towards  her  and  softly  placed  in 
her  hands,  crossed  on  her  ample  lap,  a  leather  pocket- 
book.     The  touch  awoke  her,  and  she  looked  at  the 
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object  in  her  lap  with  the  stupefied  look  of  one  suddenly 
aroused  from  sleep.  The  pocket-book  fell  and  opened, 
and  the  gold  and  bank-*notes  it  contained  were  scattered 
all  over  the  carriage.  That  woke  her  up  altogether, 
and  the  light-heartedness  of  her  daughter  found  vent 
in  a  burst  of  laughter. 

The  baron  picked  up  the  money  and  placed  it  on  her 
knees. 

"There,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "That  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  farm  at  Eletot.  I  have  sold  it  to  pay  for 
the  doing  up  of  Les  Peuples  as  we  shall  live  there  so 
much  now." 

She  counted  the  six  thousand,  four  hundred  francs, 
and  put  them  quietly  into  her  pocket. 

It  was  the  ninth  farm  that  they  had  sold  out  of  the 
thirty-one  left  them  by  their  parents;  but  they  still  had 
about  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year  coming  in  from 
property  which,  well-managed,  would  have  easily 
brought  in  thirty  thousand  francs.  As  they  lived 
quietly,  this  income  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for 
them,  if  their  lavish  generosity  had  not  constantly  ex- 
hausted their  supplies.  It  drained  their  money  from 
them  as  the  sun  draws  water  from  a  swamp.  The  gold 
melted,  vanished,  disappeared.  How  ?  No  one  knew. 
One  of  them  was  always  saying:  **  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  have  spent  a  hundred  francs  to-day,  and  I 
haven't  anything  to  show  for  it." 

To  give  was  one  of  the  great  joys  of  their  existence, 
and  they  perfectly  understood  each  other  on  this  point 
in  a  way  that  was  at  once  grand  and  touching. 

Jeanne  asked:  "Is  my  chateau  looking  beautiful 
now?" 

"  You  will  see,  my  child,"  answered  the  baron,  gaily. 
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Little  by  little  the  violence  of  the  stonn  diminished; 
soon  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  mist,  a  very 
fine  drizzling  rain.  The  arch  of  the  clouds  seemed  to 
get  higher  and  lighter;  and  suddenly  a  long  oblique  sun- 
beam fell  on  the  fields.  Through  the  break  in  the 
clouds  a  streak  of  blue  sky  could  be  seen,  and  then  the 
rift  got  bigger  as  though  a  veil  were  being  drawn  back, 
and  a  beautiful  sky  of  a  pure  deep  blue  spread  itself 
out  over  the  world.  There  was  a  fredi  mild  breeze 
like  a  happy  sigh  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  gardens 
and  woods  came  now  and  again  the  merry  song  of  a 
bird  drying  his  wings. 

The  evening  was  drawing  in ;  everyone  inside  the  car- 
riage, except  Jeanne,  was  asleep.  Twice  they  had 
stopped  at  an  inn,  to  rest  the  horses  and  give  them 
water  and  corn.  The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  distance 
the  bells  were  ringing ;  in  a  little  village  the  lamps  were 
being  lighted,  and  the  sky  was  studded  with  stars. 
Sometimes  the  lights  of  a  homestead  could  be  seen,  their 
rays  piercing  the  darkness;  and,  all  at  once  among  the 
fir-trees,  behind  a  hill,  the  large,  red,  sleepy  moon  arose. 

It  was  so  mild  that  the  windows  were  left  down,  and 
Jeanne,  tired  of  dreaming,  and  her  stock  of  happy 
visions  exhausted,  was  now  sleeping.  Sometimes  the 
numbness  caused  by  resting  too  long  in  one  position 
aroused  her,  and  she  looked  outside  and  saw  the  trees 
fly  past  her  in  the  clear  night,  or  some  cows,  lying  in  a 
field,  raise  their  heads  at  the  noise  of  the  carriage. 
Then  she  settled  herself  in  a  fresh  position,  and  tried 
to  continue  an  interrupted  dream,  but  the  continual 
rumbling  of  the  carriage  sounded  in  her  ears,  confusing 
her  thoughts,  and  she  shut  her  eyes  again,  her  mind 
feeling  as  tired  as  her  body. 
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At  last  the  carriage  stopped,  and  men  and  women 
came  to  the  doors  with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  They 
had  arrived,  and  Jeanne,  suddenly  awakened,  sprang 
out,  while  her  father  and  Rosalie,  lighted  by  a  farmer, 
almost  carried  in  the  baroness ;  she  was  quite  worn  out, 
and,  catching  her  breath,  she  kept  saying  in  a  weak  little 
voice :  "  Ah,  my  children  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  She 
would  have  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  but  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep  at  once. 

Jeanne  and  the  baron  had  supper  alone.  They 
smiled  when  their  glances  met,  and,  at  every  moment, 
took  each  other's  hands  across  the  table;  then,  both  of 
them  filled  with  a  childish  delight,  they  went  over  the 
manor  which  had  just  been  put  in  thorough  repair. 

It  was  one  of  those  big,  high,  Normandy  houses 
generally  built  of  white  stone  which  turns  gray,  and 
which,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  regiment,  have 
something  of  the  farm  about  them  as  well  as  the 
chateau. 

An  immense  hall,  going  from  end  to  end,  divided  the 
house  into  two  parts,  its  large  doors  opening  opposite 
each  other.  A  double  staircase  bestrode  this  entrance 
hall  leaving  the  center  empty,  and,  meeting  at  the.  height 
of  the  first  floor,  formed  a  sort  of  bridge.  On  the 
ground-floor,  to  the  right,  was  the  huge  drawing-room 
hung  with  tapestry  with  a  design  of  birds  and  flowers. 
All  thef  furniture  was  in  tapestry,  the  subjects  of  the 
designs  being  taken  from  La  Fontaine's  fables.  Jeanne 
was  delighted  at  recognizing  a  chair  she  had  liked 
when  she  was  quite  a  child,  and  which  represented  the 
history  of  the  Fox  and  the  Stork.  The  library,  full 
of  old  books,  and  two  other  rooms,  which  were  not  used, 
came  next  to  the  drawing-room.     On  the  left  were  the 
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dining-room,  which  had  been  newly  wainscoted,  the 
linen-press,  the  pantry,  the  kitchen,  and  a  little  room 
with  a  bath  in  it. 

A  corridor  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  first  story, 
the  ten  doors  of  as  many  rooms  opening  on  to  it,  and 
Jeanne's  room  was  quite  at  the  end,  on  the  right.  The 
baron  had  just  had  it  freshly  furnished  by  simply  using 
some  hangings  and  furniture  that  had  been  stored  away 
in  a  garret.  Very  old  Flemish  tapestry  peopled  the 
room  with  strange  characters,  and  when  she  saw  the 
bed  Jeanne  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  At  the  four  comers 
four  birds  of  carved  oak,  quite  black  and  polished  till 
they  shone,  supported  the  bed,  looking  as  though  they 
were  its  guardians.  The  sides  were  decorated  with 
two  large  garlands  of  carved  flowers  and  fruit;  and  the 
four  bed-posts,  finely  fluted  and  crowned  with  Cor- 
inthian capitals,  supported  a  cornice  of  entwined  roses 
and  cupids.  It  was  a  monumental  couch,  and  yet  was 
very  graceful,  despite  the  somber  appearance  of  the 
wood  darkened  by  age.  The  counterpane  and  canopy, 
made  of  old  dark  blue  silk,  starred  here  and  there  with 
great  fleurs  de  lis  embroidered  in  gold,  sparkled  like  two 
firmaments. 

When  she  had  finished  admiring  the  bed,  Jeanne, 
raising  her  light,  examined  the  tapestry,  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  subject  of  the  design. 

A  young  nobleman  and  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  the 
strangest  way  in  green,  red,  and  yellow,  were  talking 
under  a  blue  tree  on  which  white  fruit  was  ripening. 
A  big  rabbit  of  the  same  color  as  the  fruit  was  nibbling 
a  little  gray  grass.  Just  above  the  figures,  in  a  con- 
ventional distance,  five  little  round  houses  with  pointed 
roofs  could  be  seen,  and  up  at  the  top,  nearly  in  the 
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sky,  was  a  red  wind-mill.  Great  branches  of  flowers 
twined  in  and  out  over  the  whole. 

The  next  two  panels  were  very  like  the  first,  except 
that  out  of  the  houses  came  four  little  men,  dressed  in 
Flemish  costume,  who  raised  their  heads  to  heaven  as  if 
to  denote  their  extreme  surprise  and  anger.  But  the  last 
set  of  hangings  depicted  a  drama.  Near  the  rabbit, 
which  was  still  nibbling,  the  young  man  was  stretched 
out,  apparently  dead.  The  young  lady,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  was  thrusting  a  sword  into  her  breast,  and 
the  fruit  on  the  tree  had  become  black. 

Jeanne  was  just  giving  up  trying  to  understand  it 
when  she  discovered  in  a  corner  a  microscopic  animal, 
which  the  rabbit  could  have  eaten  as  easily  as  a  blade 
of  grass,  and  which  was  meant  for  a  lion.  Then  she 
recognized  the  misfortunes  of  Pyramis  and  Thisbe ;  and, 
although  she  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  designs,  she 
felt  happy  at  being  surrounded  by  these  pictures  which 
would  always  accord  with  her  dearest  hopes ;  and  at  the 
thought  that  every  night  *this  antique  and  legendary 
love  would  watch  over  her  dreams. 

The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  different 
styles,  and  bore  the  traces  of  many  generations.  A 
superb  Louis  XVI  chest  of  drawers,  bound  with  pol- 
ished brass,  stood  between  two  Louis  XV  armchairs 
which  were  still  covered  with  their  original  brocaded 
silk.  A  rosewood  escritoire  was  opposite  the  mantel- 
piece, on  which,  under  a  glass  shade,  was  a  clock  made 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  bee-hive  hanging  on  four  marble  columns  over 
a  garden  of  gilded  flowers.  On  a  small  pendulum, 
coming  out  of  the  hive  through  a  long  slit,  swung  a 
little  bee,  with  enamel  wings,  backwards  and  forwards 
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over  the  flowers;  the  dial  was  of  painted  china  and  was 
let  into  the  side  of  the  hive.  It  struck  eleven,  and  the 
baron  kissed  his  daughter  and  went  to  his  own  room. 

Then  Jeanne  regretfully  went  to  bed,  giving  a  last 
look  round  her  room,  before  she  put  out  her  candle. 
Only  the  head  of  the  bed  was  against  the  wall,  and  on 
the  left  was  a  window  through  which  a  stream  of  moon- 
light entered,  making  a  pool  of  light  on  the  floor,  and 
casting  pale  reflections  on  the  walls  over  the  motionless 
loves  of  Pyramis  and  Thisbe.  Through  the  other  win- 
dow, opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Jeanne  could  see  a 
big  tree  bathed  in  a  soft  light.  She  turned  over  and 
closed  her  eyes,  but  after  a  little  while  opened  them 
again,  for  she  still  seemed  to  feel  the  jolting  of  the  car- 
riage, and  its  rumbling  was  yet  in  her  ears. 

For  some  time  she  lay  quite  still,  hoping  thus  to  soon 
fall  asleep,  but  the  restlessness  of  her  mind  communi- 
cated itself  to  her  body,  and  at  last  she  got  out  of  bed. 
With  her  arms  and  feet  bare,  in  her  long  chemise,  which 
made  her  look  like  a  phantom,  she  crossed  the  flood  of 
light  on  the  boards,  opened  her  window  and  looked 
out. 

The  night  was  so  clear  that  everything  could  be  seen 
as  plainly  as  in  broad  daylight;  and  the  young  girl  recog- 
nized all  the  country  she  had  so  loved  as  a  child. 

First  of  all,  just  opposite  her,  was  a  big  lawn  looking 
as  yellow  as  gold  under  the  light  of  the  night.  There 
were  two  enormous  trees  before  the  chateau,  a  plane- 
tree  to  the  north,  a  linden  to  the  south,  and  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  grass,  a  little  thicket  ended  the  estate  which 
was  protected  from  the  hurricanes  by  five  rows  of  old 
elms  twisted,  torn,  and  sloped  like  a  roof,  by  the  sea 
wind  which  was  constantly  blowing. 
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This  kind  of  park  was  bounded  on  the  right  and  left 
by  two  long  avenues  of  immense  poplar-trees  (called 
peuples  in  Normandy)  which  separated  the  squire's 
residence  from  the  two  farms  adjoining,  one  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Couillards,  the  other  by  the  Mar* 
tins.     These  peuples  had  given  the  names  to  the  chateau. 

Beyond  this  enclosure  lay  a  large  piece  of  uncultivated 
ground  covered  with  gorse,  over  which  the  wind  rustled 
and  blew  day  and  night.  Then  the  coast  suddenly  fell 
a  hundred  yards,  forming  a  high,  white  cliff,  the  foot 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea;  and  Jeanne  gazed  at 
the  vast,  watery  expanse  whose  waves  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  imder  the  stars. 

In  this  repose  of  nature,  when  the  sun  was  absent,  the 
earth  gave  out  all  her  perfumes.  A  jasmine,  which  had 
climbed  round  the  lower  windows,  exhaled  its  pentrating 
fragrance  which  united  with  the  aubtler  odor  of  the  bud* 
ding  leaves,  and  the  soft  breeze  brought  with  it  the 
damp,  salt  smell  of  the  seaweeds  and  the  beach. 

At  first  the  young  girl  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure 
of  simply  breathing,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  calmed 
her  as  would  a  cool  bath.  All  the  animals  which  wake 
at  cvening'time,  and  hide  their  obscure  existence  in  the 
peacefulness  of  the  night,  filled  the  clear  darkness  with 
a  silent  restlessness.  Great  birds  fled  silently  through 
the  air  like  shadows;  the  bumming  of  invisible  insects 
could  be  heard,  and  noiseless  races  took  place  across  the 
dewy  grass  or  along  the  quiet  sandy  roads*  The  short 
monotonous  croak  of  the  frogs  was  the  only  sound  that 
could  be  distinguished. 

It  seemed  to  Jeanne  that  her  heart  was  getting  bigger, 
becoming  full  of  whisperings  like  this  clear  evening,  and 
of  a  thousand  wandering  desires  like  these  nocturnal  iur 
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sects  whose  quivering  life  surrounded  her.  An  uncon- 
scious sympathy  drew  her  towards  this  living  poetry 
and  she  felt  that  joy  and  happiness  were  floating  towards 
her  through  the  soft  white  night,  and  she  began  to  dream 
of  love. 

Love  I  For  two  years  she  had  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  time  when  it  would  come  to  her,  and  now  she 
was  free  to  love,  she  had  only  to  meet  —  him !  What 
should  he  be  like?  She  did  not  know,  and  did  not 
trouble  herself  even  to  think  about  it.  He  would  be 
himself,  that  was  enough.  She  only  knew  that  she 
should  adore  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and  that  he 
would  love  her  with  all  his  strength,  and  she  pictured 
herself  walking  with  him  on  evenings  such  as  this,  under 
the  luminous  glow  of  the  stars.  They  would  walk  hand 
in  hand,  pressing  close  to  one  another,  listening  to  the 
beating  of  their  hearts,  mingling  their  love  with  the 
sweet  clearness  of  the  summer  nights,  and  so  united  that 
by  the  simple  power  of  their  love,  they  would  easily 
divine  each  other's  inmost  thoughts.  And  that  would 
endure  indefinitely,  in  the  serenity  of  an  indestructible 
affection. 

Suddenly  she  fancied  he  was  there  —  close  to  her; 
and  a  vague  feeling  of  sensuality  swept  over  her  from 
head  to  foot.  She  unconsciously  pressed  her  arms 
against  her  breast,  as  if  to  clasp  her  dream  to  her;  and 
something  passed  over  her  mouth,  held  out  towards  the 
unknown,  which  almost  made  her  faint,  as  if  the  spring- 
tide wind  had  given  her  a  kiss  of  love. 

All  at  once,  on  the  road  behind  the  chateau,  she  heard 
someone  walking  in  the  night,  and  in  the  rapture  of  her 
love-filled  soul,  in  a  transport  of  faith  in  the  impossible, 
in  providential  hazards,  in  divine  presentiment,  in  the 
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romantic  combinations  of  Fate,  she  thought:  "If  it 
should  be  he!  "  She  anxiously  listened  to  the  steps  of 
the  traveler,  sure  that  he  would  stop  at  the  gate  to  de- 
mand hospitality.  But  he  had  passed  by  and  she  felt 
sad,  as  though  she  had  experienced  a  deception;  then 
after  a  moment  she  understood  the  feverish  excitement 
of  her  hopes,  and  smiled  at  her  own  folly. 

A  little  calmer,  she  let  her  thoughts  float  down  the 
stream  of  a  more  reasonable  reverie,  trying  to  pierce  the 
shadows  of  the  future  and  planning  out  her  life. 

She  would  live  here  with  him,*  in  their  quiet  chateau 
overlooking  the  sea.  She  would  have  two  children,  a 
son  for  him,  and  a  daughter  for  herself,  .and  she  pictured 
them  running  on  the  grass  between  the  plane-tree  and  the 
linden,  while  their  father  and  mother  followed  their 
movements  with  proud  eyes,  sometimes  exchanging  looks 
full  of  love  above  their  heads. 

She  stayed  dreaming  until  the  moon  had  finished  her 
journey  across  the  sky,  and  began  to  descend  into  the  sea. 
The  air  became  cooler.  Towards  the  east  the  horizon 
was  getting  lighter.  A  cock  crowed  in  the  farm  on  the 
right,  others  answered  from  the  farm  on  the  left,  their 
hoarse  notes,  coming  through  the  walls  of  the  poultry- 
houses,  seeming  to  be  a  long  way  off,  and  the  stars  were 
disappearing  from  the  immense  dome  of  the  sky  which 
had  gradually  whitened.  The  little  chirp  of  a  bird 
sounded ;  warblings,  timid  at  first,  came  from  among  the 
leaves;  then,  getting  bolder,  they  became  vibrating,  joy- 
ous, and  spread  from  branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to 
tree.  Jeanne  suddenly  felt  a  bright  light;  and  raising 
her  head,  which  she  had  buried  in  her  hands,  she  shut 
her  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  dawn. 

A  mountain  of  crimson  clouds,  partly  hidden  by  the 
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avenue  of  poplars,  cast  a  red  glow  over  the  awakened 
earth,  and,  breaking  through  the  bright  clouds,  bathing 
the  trees,  the  plain,  the  ocean,  the  whole  horizon,  in  a 
fiery  light,  the  blazing  orb  appeared. 

Jeanne  felt  mad  with  happiness.  A  delirious  joy,  an 
infinite  tenderness  before  the  splendor  of  nature  filled 
her  heart.  It  was  her  sunrise  1  her  dawn  I  the  beginning 
of  her  life  1  the  rising  of  her  hopes  1  She  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  the  radiant  space,  with  a  longing  to 
embrace  the  sun;  she  wanted  to  speak,  to  cry  aloud 
something  divine  like  this  day-break;  but  she  remained 
dumb  in  a  state  of  impotent  ecstasy.  Then,  laying  her 
forehead  on  her  hands,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  cried  for  joy. 

When  she  again  raised  her  head  the  glorious  colors  of 
the  dawning  day  had  already  disappeared.  She  felt 
calmer  and  a  little  tired  and  chilled.  Leaving  the  win- 
dow open,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  mused  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  fell  into  such  a  sound  sleep  that  she 
did  not  hear  her  father  calling  her  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
only  awoke  when  he  came  into  her  room. 

He  wanted  to  show  her  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made  in  the  chateau ;  in  her  chateau. 

The  back  of  the  house  was  separated  from  the  village 
road,  which  half-a-mile  further  on  joined  the  high  road 
from  Havre  to  Fecamp,  by  a  large  sort  of  court  planted 
with  apple-trees.  A  straight  path  went  across  it  lead- 
ing from  the  steps  of  the  house  to  the  wooden  fence,  and 
the  low,  thatched  out-houses,  built  of  flints  from  the 
beach,  ran  the  whole  length  of  two  sides  of  the  court, 
which  was  separated  from  the  adjoining  farms  by  two 
long  ditches. 

The  roof  of  the  chateau  had  been  repaired,  the  wood- 
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work  restored,  and  the  walls  mended;  all  the  inside  of 
the  house  had  been  painted  and  the  rooms  had  fresh 
hangings,  and  on  the  old  decaying  gray  walls  the  snowy 
shutters  and  the  new  plaster  stood  out  like  white  stains. 
One  of  Jeanne's  windows  was  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  looked  out  over  the  little  wood  and  the  wall  of 
wind-torn  elms,  on  to  the  sea. 

Arm  in  arm  Jeanne  and  the  baron  went  all  over  the 
chateau  without  missing  a  single  corner,  and  then  they 
walked  slowly  along  the  long  poplar  avenues  which  en- 
closed the  park,  as  it  was  called.  The  grass  had  grown 
under  the  trees,  making  a  green  carpet,  and  the  grove 
at  the  bottom  was  delightfully  pretty  with  its  little  wind- 
ing paths,  separated  by  leafy  walls,  running  in  and  out. 

Jeanne  was  startled  by  a  hare  springing  suddenly 
across  their  path ;  it  ran  down  the  slope  and  made  off 
towards  the  cliff,  among  the  rushes. 

After  breakfast,  Madame  Adelaide  went  to  lie  down 
as  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
'journey,  and  the  baron  proposed  that  he  and  Jeanne 
should  walk  to  Yport.  They  set  off,  going  through  the 
hamlet  of  Etouvent  in  which  was  situated  Les  Peuples, 
and  three  peasants  saluted  them  as  if  they  had  known 
them  all  their  lives. 

They  entered  the  sloping  woods  which  go  right  down 
to  the  sea,  and  soon  the  village  of  Yport  came  in  sight. 
The  women,  sitting  at  their  doors  mending  clothes, 
looked  up  as  they  passed.  There  was  a  strong  smell 
of  brine  in  the  steep  street  with  the  gutter  in  the  middle 
and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  lying  before  the  doors.  The 
brown  nets  to  which  a  few  shining  shells,  looking  like 
'fragments  of  silver,  had  clung,  were  drying  before  the 
doors  of  huts  whence  came.the  odors  of  severaLfamilies 
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living  in  the  same  room,  and  a  few  pigeons  were  looking 
for  food  at  the  side  of  the  gutter.  To  Jeanne  it  was 
all  as  new  and  curious  as  a  scene  at  a  theater. 

Turning  a  sharp  corner,  they  suddenly  came  upon  the 
smooth  opaque  blue  sea,  and  opposite  the  beach  they 
stopped  to  look  around. 

Boats,  with  sails  looking  like  the  wings  of  white  birds, 
were  in  the  offing;  to  the  right  and  left  rose  the  high 
cliffs;  a  sort  of  cape  interrupted  the  view  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  the  coast-line  stretched  out  till  it  could 
no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  a  harbor  and  some 
houses  could  be  seen  in  a  bay  a  little  way  off.  Tiny 
waves  fringing  the  sea  with  foam,  broke  on  the  beach 
with  a  faint  noise,  and  some  Normandy  boats,  hauled 
up  on  the  shingle,  lay  on  their  sides  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  their  tarred  planks;  a  few  fishermen  were  getting 
them  ready  to  go  out  with  the  evening  tide. 

A  sailor  came  up  with  some  fish  to  sell,  and  Jeanne 
bought  a  brill  that  she  insisted  on  carrying  home  herself. 
Then  the  man  offered  his  services  if  ever  they  wanted  to 
go  sailing,  telling  them  his  name,  **  Lastique,  Josephin 
Lastique,"  over  and  over  again  so  that  they  should  not 
forget  it.  The  baron  promised  to  remember  him,  and 
then  they  started  to  go  back  to  the  chateau. 

As  the  large  fish  was  too  heavy  for  Jeanne,  she  passed 
her  father's  stick  through  its  gills,  and  carrying  it  be- 
tween them,  they  went  gaily  up  the  hill,  with  the  wind 
in  their  faces,  chattering  like  two  children;  and  as  the 
brill  made  their  arms  ache,  they  let  it  drop  lower  and 
lower  till  its  big  tail  swept  along  the  grass. 
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II 

A  DELIGHTFUL  life  of  freedom  began  for  Jeanne. 
She  read,  dreamed,  and  wandered  about  all  alone,  walk- 
ing slowly  along  the  road,  building  castles  in  the  air,  or 
dancing  down  the  little  winding  valleys  whose  sloping 
sides  were  covered  with  golden  gorse.  Its  strong,  sweet 
odor,  increased  by  the  heat,  intoxicated  her  like  a  per- 
fumed wine,  while  she  was  lulled  by  the  distant  sound 
of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach.  When  she  was 
in  an  idle  mood  she  would  throw  herself  down  on  the 
thick  grass  of  the  hill-side,  and  sometimes  when  at  the 
turn  of  a  road  she  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sea,  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  with  a  white  sail  at 
the  horizon,  she  felt  an  inordinate  joy,  a  mysterious  pre- 
sentiment of  future  happiness. 

She  loved  to  be  alone  with  the  calm  beauty  of  nature, 
and  would  sit  motionless  for  so  long  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
that  the  wild  rabbits  would  bound  fearlessly  up  to  her; 
or  she  would  run  swiftly  along  the  cliff,  exhilarated  by 
the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  finding  an  exquisite  pleas- 
ure in  being  able  to  move  without  fatigue,  like  the  swal- 
lows in  the  air  and  the  fish  in  the  water. 

Very  fond  of  bathing,  and  strong,  fearless,  and  yncon- 
scious  of  danger,  she  would  swim  out  to  sea  till  she  could 
no  longer  be  perceived  from  the  shore,  feeling  refreshed 
by  the  cool  water,  and  enjoying  the  rocking  of  its  clear 
blue  waves.  When  she  was  a  long  way  out,  she  floated, 
and,  with  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast,  gazed  at  the 
deep,  blue  sky,  against  which  a  swallow  or  the  white 
outline  of  a  sea-gull  could  sometimes  be  seen.  No  noise 
could  be  heard  except  the  far  away  murmur  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach,  and  the  vague,  confused,  almost 
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imperceptible  sound  of  the  pebbles  being  drawn  down 
by  the  receding  waves.  When  she  went  out  too  far,  a 
boat  put  off  to  bring  her  in  and  she  would  return  to  the 
chateau  pale  with  hunger,  but  not  at  all  tired,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  dancing  jvith  joy. 

The  baron  was  planning  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments; he  wanted  to  make  experiments,  to  try  new 
machines,  to  acclimatize  foreign  plants,  and  he  passed 
part  of  his  time  talking  to  the  peasants,  who  shook  their 
heads  and  refused  to  believe  in  his  ideas. 

He  often  went  on  the  sea  with  the  sailors  of  Yport, 
and  when  he  had  seen  the  caves,  the  springs,  and  the 
rocks  that  were  of  any  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
fished  like  a  common  seaman.  On  windy  days,  when 
the  breeze  filled  the  sails  and  forced  the  boat  over  till 
its  edge  touched  the  water,  and  the  mackerel-nets  trailed 
over  the  sides,  he  would  hold  a  slender  fishing-line, 
waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  bite  of  a  fish.  Then  he 
went  out  in  the  moonlight  to  take  up  the  nets  set  the 
night  before  (for  he  loved  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
masts,  and  to  breathe  the  fresh  night  air),  and,  after 
a  long  time  spent  in  tacking  about  to  find  the  buoys, 
guided  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  the  spire  of  a  church,  or 
the  light-house  at  Fecamp,  he  liked  to  lie  still  under 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which  turned  into  a  glit- 
tering mass  the  slimy  rays  and  the  white-bellied  turbot 
which  lay  on  the  deck  of  the  boat. 

At  every  meal,  he  gave  a  glowing  account  of  his  ex- 
cursions, and  the  baroness,  in  her  turn,  would  tell  him 
how  many  times  she  had  walked  up  and  down  the  long 
poplar-avenues  on  the  right  next  to  the  Couillards's 
farm,  the  other  one  not  having  enough  sun  on  it. 

She  had  been  advised  to  *'  take  exercise,"  and  she 
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walked  for  hoars  together.  As  soon  ms  the  sun  was 
high  enough  for  its  warmth  to  be  felt  she  went  out,  lean- 
ing on  Rosalie^s  arm,  and  enveloped  in  a  cloak  and 
two  shawls,  with  a  red  scarf  on  her  head  and  a  black 
hood  over  that 

Then  she  began  a  loiigi  uninteresting  walk  from  the 
corner  of  the  chateau  to  the  first  shrubs  of  the  wood 
and  back  again.  Her  left  foot,  which  dragged  a  little, 
had  traced  two  furrows  where  the  grass  had  died.  At 
each  end  of  the  path  she  had  had  a  bench  placed,  and 
every  five  minutes  she  stopped,  saying  to  the  poor,  pa* 
tient  maid  who  supported  her:  *'Let  us  sit  down,  my 
girl;  I  am  a  little  tired.*' 

And  at  each  rest  she  left  on  one  or  other  of  the 
benches  first  the  scarf  which  covered  her  head,  then  one 
shawl,  then  the  other,  then  the  hood,  and  then  the  cloak; 
and  all  these  things  nude  two  big  bundles  of  wraps, 
which  Rosalie  carried  on  her  free  arm,  when  they  went 
in  to  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  the  baroness  recomniienced  her  walk 
in  a  feebler  way,  taking  longer  rests,  and  sometimes 
dozing  for  an  hour  at  a  time  on  a  couch  that  was 
wheeled  out  of  doors  for  her.  She  called  it  taking 
'*  her  exercise,"  in  the  same  way  as  she  spoke  of  "  my 
hypertrophy." 

A  doctor  she  had  consulted  ten  years  before  because 
she  suffered  from  palpitations,  had  hinted  at  hyper- 
trophy. Since  then  she  had  constantly  used  this  word, 
though  she  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  it 
meant,  and  she  was  always  making  the  baron,  and 
Jeanne,  and  Rosalie  put  their  hands  on  her  heart,  though 
its  beatings  could  not  be  felt,  so  buried  was  it  under  her 
bosom.     She  obstinately  refused  to  be  examined  by  any 
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other  doctor  in  case  he  ^should  say  she  had  another 
malady,  and  she  spoke  of"  her  hypertrophy  "  so  often 
that  it  seemed  as  though  this  affection  of  the  heart  were 
peculiar  to  her,  and  belong^jl  to  her,  like  something 
unique,  to  which  no  one  else  tijfd  any  right.  The  baron 
and  Jeanne  said  "  my  wife's  "  or  "  mamma's  hyper- 
trophy "  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  have  spoken 
of  her  dress  or  her  umbrella. 

She  had  been  very  pretty  when  she  was  young,  and 
as  slender  as  a  reed.  After  flirting  with  the  officers 
of  all  the  regiments  of  the  Empire,  she  had  read  Co- 
rinne,  which  had  made  her  cry,  and,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure, altered  her  character. 

As  her  waist  got  bigger  her  mind  became  more  and 
more  poetical,  and  when,  through  her  size,  she  had  to 
remain  nearly  all  day  in  her  armchair,  she  dreamed 
of  love  adventures,  of  which  she  was  always  the  hero- 
ine; always  thinking  of  the  sort  she  liked  best,  like  a 
hand-organ  continually  repeating  the  same  air.  The 
languishing  romances,  where  they  talk  about  captives 
and  swallows,  always  made  her  cry ;  and  she  even  liked 
some  of  Beranger's  coarse  verses,  because  of  the  grief 
they  expressed.  She  would  sit  motionless  for  hours, 
lost  in  thought,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  Les  Peuples, 
because  it  served  as  a  scene  for  her  dreams,  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  the  sea,  and  the  waste  land  reminding 
her  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  books,  which  she  had  lately 
been  reading. 

On  rainy  days  she  stayed  in  her  room  looking  over 
what  she  called  her  "  relics.'*  They  were  all  her  old 
letters;  those  from  her  father  and  mother,  the  baron's 
when  she  was  engaged  to  him,  and  some  others  besides. 
She  kept  them  in  a  mahogany  escritoire  with  copper 
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sphinxes  at  the  corners,  and  she  always  used  a  particular 
tone  when  she  said :  "  Rosalie,  bring  me  my  souvenir- 
drawer." 

The  maid  would  open  the  escritoire,  take  out  the 
drawer,  and  place  it  on  a  chair  beside  her  mistress, 
who  slowly  read  the  letters  one  by  one,  occasionally 
letting  fall  a  tear. 

Jeanne  sometimes  took  Rosalie's  place  and  accom- 
panied her  mother's  walks,  and  listened  to  her  reminis- 
cences of  childhood.  The  young  girl  recognized  her- 
self in  these  tales,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  her 
mother's  thoughts  and  hopes  had  been  the  same  aa  hers; 
for  every  one  imagines  that  he  is  the  first  to  experience 
those  feelings  which  made  the  hearts  of  our  first  par- 
ents beat  quicker,  and  which  will  continue  to  exist  in 
human  hearts  till  the  end  of  time. 

These  tales,  often  interrupted  for  several  seconds  by 
the  baroness's  want  of  breath,  were  told  as  slowly  as 
she  walked,  and  Jeanne  let  her  thoughts  run  on  to  the 
happy  future,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  her 
mother's  anecdotes. 

One  afternoon,  as  they  were  resting  on  the  seat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  walk,  they  saw  a  fat  priest  coming 
towards  them  from  the  other, end  of  the  avenue.  He 
bowed,  put  on  a  smiling  look,  bowed  again  when  he 
was  about  three  feet  off,  and  cried : 

"  Well,'  Madame  la  baronne,  and  how  are  we  to- 
day?"' 

He  was  the  cure  of  the  parish. 

The  baroness,  born  in  a  philosophical  century  and 
brought  up  in  revolutionary  times  by  a  father  who  did 
not  believe  very  much  in  anything,  did  not  often  go 
to  church,  although  she  liked  priests  with  the  sort  of 
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religious  instinct  that  most  women  have.  She  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  Abbe  Picot,  her  cure,  and  her 
face  colored  when  she  saw  him.  She  began  to  make 
«;xcuse8  for  not  having  gone  to  see  Kim,  but  the  good- 
natured  priest  did  not  seem  at  all  put  out.  He  looked 
at  Jeanne,  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks,  sat 
down,  put  his  hat  on  his  knees,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

He  was  a  very  fat,  red-faced  man,  who  perspired 
very  freely.  Every  minute  he  drew  an  enormous, 
checked  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his 
face  and  neck ;  but  he  had  hardly  put  it  back  again  when 
fresh  drops  appeared  on  his  skin  and,  falling  on  his 
cassock,  made  the  dust  on  it  into  little,  round  spots. 
He  was  a  true  country-priest,  lively  and  tolerant,  talk- 
ative and  honest.  He  told  anecdotes,  talked  about 
the  peasants,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
his  two  parishioners  had  not  been  to  mass;  for  the 
baroness  always  tried  to  reconcile  her  vague  ideas  of 
religion  to  her  indolence,  and  Jeanne  was  too  happy  at 
having  left  the  convent,  where  she  had  been  sickened 
of  holy  ceremonies,  to-  think  about  going  to  church. 

The  baron  joined  them.  His  pantheistic  religion 
made  him  indifferent  to  doctrine,  and  he  asked  the 
abbe,  whom  he  knew  by  sight,  to  stay  to  dinner.  The 
priest  had  the  art  of  pleasing  every  one,  and  thanks 
to  the  unconscious  tact  that  is  acquired  by  the  most 
ordinary  men  called  by  fate  to  exercise  any  moral  power 
over  their  fellow  creatures,  and  the  baroness,  attracted 
perhaps  by  one  of  these  affinities  which  draw  similar 
natures  together,  paid  every  attention  to  him,  the  fat 
man's  sanguine  face  and  short  breath  agreeing  with  her 
gasping  obesity.  By  the  time  dessert  was  placed  on  the 
table  he  had  begun  telling  funny  stories,  with  the  Jaisser- 
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alter  of  a  mati  who  had  had  a  good  dinner  in  congenial 
society. 

All  at  once,  as  though  a  good  idea  had  just  occuiTed 
to  him,  he  exclaimed  i 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  new  parishoner  I  must  introduce  to 
you,  M.  le  Vicomtc  dc  Lamare." 

The  baroness,  who  had  all  the  heraldy  of  the  prov- 
ince at  her  finger  ends,  asked : 

"  Does  he  belong  to  the  family  of  Lamare  de 
TEurc?" 

The  priest  bowed : 

"Yes,  madame;  he  is  the  son  of  the  Vicomte  Jean 
de  Lamare,  who  died  last  year." 

Then  Madame  Adelaide,  who  loved  the  aristocracy 
above  everything^  asked  a  great  many  questions,  and 
learnt  that  the  young  man  had  sold  the  family  chateau 
to  pay  his  father's  debts,  and  had  come  to  live  on  one 
of  the  three  farms  that  he  owned  at  Etouvent. 

This  property  only  brought  in  about  five  or  six 
thousand  livres  a  year,  but  the  vicomte  was  of  a  fore* 
seeing,  economical  disposition  and  meant  to  live  quietly 
for  two  or  three  years,  so  that  he  might  save  enough 
to  go  into  society  and  marry  well,  without  having 
to  get  into  debt  or  mortgage  his  farms. 

"He  is  a  charming  young  fellow,"  added  the  cure; 
"  and  so  steady,  so  quiet.  But  he  can't  find  many 
amusements  in  the  country." 

"  Bring  him  to  see  us,  M.  TAbbe,"  said  the  baron; 
"  he  might  like  to  come  here  sometimes."  And  then 
the  conversation  turned  to  other  subjects. 

When  they  went  into  the  drawing-room  the  priest 
asked  if  he  might  go  out  into  the  garden,  as  he  was 
used  to  a  little  exercise  after  meals.    The  baron  went  out 
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with  him,  and  they  walked  backwards  and  forwards  the 
whole  length  of  the  chateau,  while  their  two  shadows, 
the  one  thin,  and  the  other  quite  round  and  looking  as 
though  it  had  a  mushroom  on  its  head,  fell  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  behind  them,  according  as  they 
walked  towards  the  moon  or  turned  their  backs  on  it. 
The  cure  chewed  a  sort  of  cigarette  that  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket;  he  told  the  baron  why  he  used  it  in 
the  plain  speech  of  a  countryman : 

*'  It  is  to  help  the  digestion;  my  liver  is  rather  slug- 
gish." 

Looking  at  the  sky  where  the  bright  moon  was  sail- 
ing along,  he  suddenly  said : 

**  That  is  a  sight  one  never  gets  tired  of." 

Then  he  went  in  to  say  good-bye  to  the  ladies. 

Ill 

The  next  Sunday  the  baroness  and  Jeanne  went 
to  mass  out  of  deference  to  their  cure,  and  after  it 
was  over  they  waited  to  ask  him  to  luncheon  for 
the  following  Thursday.  He  came  out  of  the  vestry 
with  a  tall,  good-looking,  young  man  who  had  familiarly 
taken  his  arm. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two  ladles  he  gave  a  look  of 
pleased  surprise,  and  exclaimed: 

*'  What  a  lucky  thing!  Madame  la  baronne  and 
Mile.  Jeanne,  permit  me  to  present  to  you  your  neigh- 
bor, M.  le  Vicomte  de  Lamare," 

The  vicomte  bowed,  expressed  the  desire  he  had 
long  felt  to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  began  to  talk 
with  the  ease  of  a  man  accustomed  to  good  society. 
His  face  was  one  that  women  raved  about  and  that  all 
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men  disliked.  His  black,  curly  hair  fell  over  a  smooth, 
bronzed  forehead,  and  long,  regular  eyebrows  gave  a 
depth  and  tenderness  to  his  dark  eyes.  Long,  thick 
lashes  lent  to  his  glance  the  passionate  eloquence  which 
thrills  the  heart  of  the  high-born  lady  in  her  boudoir, 
and  makes  the  poor  girl,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm, 
turn  round  in  the  street,  and  the  languorous  charm  of 
his  eyes,  with  their  whites  faintly  tinged  with  blue, 
gave  importance  to  his  least  word  and  made  people 
believe  in  the  profoundness  of  his  thought.  A  thick, 
silky  beard  hid  a  jaw  which  was  a  kittle  heavy. 

After  mutual  compliments  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
ladies;  and  two  days  afterwards  made  his  first  call 
at  the  chateau. 

He  arrived  just  as  they  were  looking  at  a  rustic-seat, 
placed  only  that  morning  under  the  big  plane-tree  op- 
posite the  drawing-room  windows.  The  baron  wanted 
to  have  another  one  under  the  linden  to  make  a  pair, 
but  the  baroness,  who  disliked  things  to  be  exactly  sym- 
metrical, said  no.  The  vicomte,  on  being  asked  his 
opinion,  sided  with  the  baroness. 

Then  he  talked  about  the  surrounding  country,  which 
he  thought  very  "  picturesque,"  and  about  the  charm- 
ing **  bits  "  he  had  come  across  in  his  solitary  walks. 
From  time  to  time  his  eyes  met  Jeanne's,  as  though  by 
chance ;  and  she  felt  a  strange  sensation  at  these  sudden 
looks  which  were  quickly  turned  away  and  which  ex- 
pressed a  lively  admiration  and  sympathy. 

M.  de  Lamare's  father,  who  had  died  the  year  be- 
fore, had  known  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  des  Cul- 
taux,  the  baroness's  father,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
mutual  acquaintance  gave  rise  to  endless  conversation 

about  marriages,  births,  and  relationships.     The  bar- 
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oness,  with  prodigious  feats  of  memory,  talked  about 
the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  numerous  families,  and 
traversed  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  different  gene- 
alogies without  ever  losing  herself. 

**  Tell  me,  vicomte,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Saunoys  de  Varfleur  ?  Gontran,  the  elder  son,  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Coursil,  one  of  the  Coursil-Courvilles ; 
and  the  younger  married  a  cousin  of  mine.  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Roche-Aubert,  who  was  related  to  the  Crisanges. 
Now,  M.  de  Crisange  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
father,  and  no  doubt  knew  yours  also.*' 

'*  Yes,  madame;  was  it  not  the  M,  de  Crisange  who 
emigrated,  and  whose  son  ruined  himself?  " 

"  That  is  the  very  man.  He  had  proposed  for  my 
aunt  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Comte 
d'Eretry,  but  she  would  not  accept  him  because  he  took 
snuff.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
the  Viloises?  They  left  Touraine  about  1813,  after  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  to  go  and  live  in  Auvergnc;  and  I 
have  never  heard  anything  of  them  since." 

"  I  believe,  madame,  that  the  old  marquis  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  leaving  one  daughter  married 
to  an  Englishman,  and  the  other  to  a  rich  merchant 
who  had  seduced  her." 

Names  they  had  heard  their  parents  mention  when 
they  were  children  returned  to  their  minds,  and  the 
marriages  of  these  people  seemed  as  important  to  them 
as  great  public  events.  They  talked  about  men  and 
women  they  had  never  seen  as  if  they  knew  them  well, 
and  these  people,  living  so  far  away,  talked  about 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  felt  as  though  they 
were  acquainted  with  each  other,  almost  as  if  they  were 
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friends,  or  relations,  simply  because  they  belonged  to 
the  same  class  and  were  of  equal  rank. 

The  baron  was  rather  unsociable,  his  philosophic 
views  disagreeing  with  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  his  own  rank,  did  not  know  any  of  the 
families  living  near,  and  asked  the  vicomte  about  them. 

**  Oh,  there  are  very  good  families  around  here/' 
answered  M.  de  Lamare,  in  the  same  tone  as  he  would 
have  said  that  there  were  not  many  rabbits  on  the 
hills,  and  he  entered  into  details  about  them. 

There  were  only  three  families  of  rank  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  Marquis  de  Coutelier,  the  head  of  the 
Normandy  aristocracy;  the  Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de 
Briseville,  people  who  were  very  well-born  but  held 
themselves  rather  aloof ;  and  lastly,  the  Comte  de  Four- 
villc,  a  sort  of  fire^^atcr  who  was  said  to  be  worrying 
his  wife  to  death,  and  who  lived  in  the  Chateau  de  la 
Vrillette,  which  was  built  on  a  lake,  passing  his  time  in 
hunting  and  shooting.  A  few  parvenus  had  bought 
property  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  vicomte  did  not 
know  them* 

He  rose  to  go,  and  his  last  look  was  for  Jeanne  as 
though  he  would  have  made  his  adieu  to  her  specially 
friendly  and  tender. 

The  baroness  thought  him  charming  and  very  comnte 
il  fautj  and  the  baron  remarked  that  he  was  a  very 
well-educated  man.  He  was  asked  to  dinner  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  after  that  he  visited  the  chateau 
regularly. 

Generally  he  came  about  four  o'clock,  joined  the 
baroness  in  **  her  avenue,"  and  insisted  on  her  leaning 
on  his  arm  to  take  *'  her  exercise,"     When  Jeanne  was 
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at  home  she  supported  her  mother  on  the  other  side  and 
all  three  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  long  path. 
He  did  not  talk  to  the  young  girl  but  often  his  dark, 
velvety  eyes  met  Jeanne's,  which  were  like  blue  agate. 

Sometimes  they  walked  down  to  Yport  with  the 
baron,  and  one  evening,  as  they  were  standing  on  the 
beach,  old  Lastique  came  up  to  them,  and,  without  tak- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  for  it  would  have  been 
stranger  to  see  him  without  his  pipe  than  without  his 
nose,  said: 

**  With  this  wind,  M'sieu  Tbaron,  you'd  be  able  to 
go  to  Etretat  and  back  to-morrow  quite  easily." 

Jeanne  clasped  her  hands  together;  "  Oh,  papal  If 
only  you  would !  " 

The  baron  turned  to  M.  de  Lamare. 

"  Will  you  go,  vicomte?  We  could  have  lunch  over 
there."  And  the  excursion  was  planned  /or  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  next  morning  Jeanne  was  up  at  daybreak.  She 
waited  for  her  father,  who  took  longer  to  dress,  and 
then  they  walked  over  the  dewy  plain  and  through  the 
wood  filled  with  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds,  down  to 
Yport,  where  they  found  the  vicomte  and  old  Lastique 
sitting  on  the  capstan  of  their  little  vessel. 

Two  sailors  helped  to  start  the  boat,  by  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  sides  and  pushing  with  all  their  might. 
It  was  hard  to  move  over  the  level  part  of  the  beach, 
and  Lastique  slipped  rollers  of  greased  wood  under 
the  keel,  then  went  back  to  his  place  and  drawled  out  his 
long  "  Heave  oh  I  "  which  was  the  signal  for  them  aU 
to  push  together,  and  when  they  came  to  the  slant  of 
the  beach,  the  boat  set  off  all  at  once,  sliding  over  the 
round  pebbles,   and  making  a  grating  nojse  like  the 
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tearing  of  linen.  It  stopped  short  at  the  edge  of  the 
waves  and  they  all  got  in,  except  the  two  sailors,  who 
pushed  the  boat  off. 

A  light,  steady  breeze  blowing  towards  the  land  just 
ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  sail  was  hoisted, 
filled  out  a  little,  and  the  boat  moved  gently  along 
hardly  rocked  by  the  waves. 

At  first  they  sailed  straight  out  to  sea.  At  the 
horizon  the  sky  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
ocean;  on  land  the  high  steep  cliff  had  a  deep  shadow 
at  its  foot.  Behind  could  be  seen  the  brown  sails  of 
the  boats  leaving  the  white  pier  of  Fecamp,  and  before 
lay  a  rounded  rock  with  a  hole  right  through  it,  look- 
ing like  an  elephant  thrusting  its  trunk  into  the  water. 

Jeanne,  feeling  a  little  dizzied  by  the  rocking  of  the 
boat,  sat  holding  one  side  with  her  hand,  and  looking 
out  to  sea;  light,  space  and  the  ocean  seemed  to  her  to 
be  the  only  really  beautiful  things  in  creation.  No  one 
spoke.  From  time  to  time  old  Lastique,  who  was 
steering,  drank  something  out  of  a  bottle  placed  within 
his  reach  under  the  seat.  He  smoked  his  stump  of  a 
pipe  which  seemed  unextinguishable,  and  a  small  doud 
of  blue  smoke  went  up  from  it  while  another  issued 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth;  he  was  never  seen  to 
relight  the  clay  bowl,  which  was  colored  blacker  than 
ebony,  or  to  refill  it  with  tobacco,  and  he  only  removed 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  eject  the  brown  saliva. 

The  baron  sat  in  the  bows  and  managed  the  sail,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  sailor,  and  Jeanne  and  the 
vicomte  were  side  by  side,  both  feeling  a  little  agitated. 
Their  glances  were  continually  meeting,  a  hidden  sym- 
pathy making  them  raise  their  eyes  at  the  same 
moment,  for  there  was  already  that  vague,  subt 
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ness  between  them  which  springs  up  so  quickly  between 
two  young  people  when  the  youth  is  good^ooking  and 
the  girl  is  pretty.  They  felt  happy  at  being  close  to- 
gether, perhaps  because  each  was  thinking  of  the  other. 

The  sun  rose  higher  in  the  sky  as  if  to  consider 
from  a  better  vantage  point  the  vast  sea  stretched  out 
beneath  him,  while  the  latter,  like  a  coquette,  enveloped 
herself  in  a  .light  mist  which  veiled  her  from  his  rays. 
It  waa  a  transparent  golden  haxe  which  hid  nothing  but 
softened  everything.  It  gradually  melted  away  before 
the  sun's  flaming  darts,  and  when  the  full  heat  of  the 
day  began  it  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  sea,  smooth 
aj)  glass,  lay  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Jeanne  murmured  enthusiastically,  "  How  lovely  it 
i$l" 

The  vicomte  answered  **  Yes,  it  is  indeed  beautiful." 
And  their  hearts  felt  as  bright  as  the  clear  morning 
itaelf,        . 

Suddenly,  looking  as  if  the  cliff  bestrode  part  of  the 
sea,  appeared  the  great  arcades  of  Etretat,  high  enough 
for  a  ship  to  pass  underneath  him  without  the  point  of  a 
sharp  white  rock  rising  out  of  the  water  before  the 
first  oha. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  the  vicomte  lifted 
Jeanne  out  that  she  should  not  wet  her  feet  in  landing, 
while  the  baron  held  the  boat  close  to  the  beach  with 
a  rope ;  then  they  went  up  the  steep,  shingly  beach  side 
by  ^ide,  both  agitated  by  this  short  embrace,  and  they 
beard  old  Lastique  say  to  the  baron : 

*/ In  my  opinion  they'd  make  a  very  handsome 
couple.  "= 

They  had. lunch  In  a  little  inn  near  the  beach.     On 
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the  dea  they  had  been  quiet^  but  at  the  t&ble  they  had  as 
much  to  say  as  children  let  out  of  school. 

The  most  dmple  things  gave  rise  to  endless  laughter^ 
Old  L^stique  carefully  put  his  pipe^  which  was  still 
alight,  into  his  cap  before  he  sat  down  to  table;  and 
everyone  laughed.  A  fly,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
sailor's  red  nose,  persisted  on  settling  on  it,  and  wlien 
moving  too  slowly  to  catch  it  he  knodced  it  away,  it 
went  over  to  a  very  fly-spotted  curtain  whence  it  seemed 
to  eagerly  watch  the  sailor's  highly«colored  tiasal  organ, 
for  it  soon  flew  back  and  setded  on  it  again. 

Each  time  the  insect  returned  a  loud  laugh  burst  out, 
and  when  the  old  man,  annoyed  by  its  ticklings  mur^ 
mured  t  ^^  What  a  confoundly  obstinate  fly  I  "  Jeanne 
and  the  vicomte  laughed  till  they  cried,  holding  their 
serviettes  to  their  mouths  to  prevent  themselves  shriek*- 
ing  out  loud. 

When  the  coffee  had  been  served  Jeanne  said : 

"  Suppose  we  go  for  a  walk?  " 

The  vicomte  got  up  to  go  with  her,  but  the  baron 
preferred  going  out  on  the  beach  to  take  his  nap. 

"  You  two  go,"  he  said«  "  You  will  find  me  here  in 
an  hour's  time." 

They  walked  straight  along  the  road,  passed  a  few 
cottages  and  a  little  chateau  which  looked  more  like  a 
big  farm,  and  then  found  themselves  in  an  open  valley. 
Jeanne  had  a  singing  (n  her  ears,  and  was  thrilled  by 
a  strange  sensation  which  she  had  never  before  expe^ 
rienced.  Overhead  was  a  blazing  sun,  and  on  eftch  side 
of  the  road  lay  fields  of  ripe  corn  drooping  under  the 
heat.  The  feeble,  continuous  chirp  of  the  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  corn  and  hedges  was  the  only  sound 
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to  be  heard,  and  the  sky  of  dazzling  blue,  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow,  looked  as  though  it  would  suddenly  turn 
red,  like  brass  when  it  is  put  into  a  furnace. 

They  entered  a  little  wood  where  the  trees  were  so 
thick  that  no  sunbeams  could  penetrate  their  foliage; 
the  grass  had  died  from  want  of  light  and  fresh  air, 
but  the  ground  was  covered  with  moss,  and  all  around 
was  a  cool  dampness  which  chilled  them  after  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

"  See,  we  could  sit  down  over  there,"  said  Jeanne, 
looking  around  her  as  they  walked  on. 

Two  trees  had  died,  and  through  the  break  in  the 
foliage  fell  a  flood  of  light,  warming  the  earth,  calling 
to  life  the  grass  and  dandelion  seeds,  and  expanding 
the  delicate  flowers  of  the  anemone  and  digitalis.  A 
thousand  winged  insects  —  butterflies,  bees,  hornets,  big 
gnats  looking  like  skeleton-flies,  ladybirds  with  red  spots 
on  them,  beetles  with  greenish  reflections  on  their  wings, 
others  which  were  black  and  horned  —  peopled  this 
one  warm  and  luminous  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  cool 
shadow  of  the  trees. 

Jeanne  and  the  vicomte  sat  down  with  their  heads  In 
the  shadow  and  their  feet  in  the  light.  They  watched 
these  tiny  moving  insects  that  a  sunbeam  had  called 
forth,  and  Jeanne  said  softly : 

"How  lovely  the  country  isl  Sometimes  I  wish  I 
were  a  bee  or  a  butterfly  that  I  might  bury  myself  in 
the  flowers." 

They  began  talking  about  their  own  habits  and  tastes 
in  a  low,  confidential  tone.  He  declared  himself  tired 
of  his  useless  life,  disgusted  with  society;  it  was  always 
the  same,  one  never  found  any  truth,  any  sincerity.  She 
would  have  liked  to  know  what  town-life  was  like  but 
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she  was  convinced  beforehand  that  society  would  never 
be  so  pleasant  as  a  country-life. 

The  nearer  their  hearts  drew  to  one  another  the  more 
studiously  did  they  address  each  other  as  "  monsieur  " 
and  "  mademoiselle  " ;  but  they  could  not  help  their 
eyes  smiling  and  their  glances  meeting,  and  it  seemed  to 
them  that  new  and  better  feelings  were  entering  their 
hearts,  making  them  ready  to  love  and  take  an  interest 
in  things  they  had  before  cared  nothing  about. 

When  they  returned  from  their  walk  they  found  that 
the  baron  had  gone  to  a  cave  formed  in  the  cliflf,  called 
the  Chambre  aux  Desmoiselles,  so  they  waited  for  him 
at  the  inn,  where  he  did  not  appear  till  five  o'clock,  and 
then  they  started  to  go  home.  The  boat  glided  along 
so  smoothly  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  be  moving;  the 
wind  came  in  gentle  puffs  filling  the  sail  one  second 
only  to  let  it  flap  loosely  against  the  mast  the  next,  and 
the  tired  sun  was  slowly  approaching  the  sea.  The 
stillness  around  made  them  all  silent  for  a  long  while, 
but  at  last  Jeanne  said : 

"  How  I  should  like.to  travel !  " 

"  Yesi  but  it  would  be  rather  dull  traveling  alone," 
said  the  vicomte.  "  You  want  a  companion  to  whom 
you  could  confide  your  impressions." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  answered  thoughtfully ;  "  still,  I 
like  to  go  for  long  walks  alone.  When  there  is  no  one 
with  me  I  build  such  castles  in  the  air." 

"  But  two  people  can  better  still  plan  out  a  happy 
future,"  he  said,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

Her  eyes  fell;  did  he  mean  anything?  She  gazed  at 
the  horizon  as  though  she  would  look  beyond  it;  then 
she  said  slowly : 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  Italy  —  and  to  Greece. —  an^* 
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to  Corsica,  it  must  be  so  wild  and  so  beautiful  there/' 
He  preferred  the  chalets  and  lakes  of  SwitJ^erland, 
She  said:  "  No,  I  should  like  to  go  either  to  a  coun- 
try with  little  or  no  history  like  Corsica,  or  else  to  one 
with  very  old  associations  like  Greece,  It  must  be  so 
interesting  to  find  the  traces  of  those  nations  whose  his- 
tory one  has  known  from  childhood,  and  to  see  the 
places  where  such  great  and  noble  deeds  were  done," 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  to  go  to  England; 
it  is  such  an  instructive  country,"  said  the  vicomtc,  who 
was  more  practical  than  Jeanne. 

Then  they  discussed  the  beauties  of  every  country  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  went  into  raptures  over 
the  unconventional  customs  of  such  nations  as  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Laplanders;  but  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  beautiful  land  in  the  world  is  France,  with 
her  temperate  climate  —  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter  — her  fertile  fields,  her  green  forests,  her  great, 
calm  rivers,  and  her  culture  in  the  fine  arts  which  has 
existed  nowhere  else  since  the  palmy  days  of  Athens. 

Silence  again  fell  over  the  little  party.  The  blood- 
red  sun  was  sinking,  and  a  broad  pathway  of  light  lay 
in  the  wake  of  the  boat  leading  right  up  to  the  dazzling 
globe.  The  wind  died  out,  there  was  not  a  ripple  on 
the  water,  and  the  motionless  sail  was  reddened  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  air  seemed  to  possess  some 
soothing  influence  which  silenced  everything  around  this 
meeting  of  the  elements.  The  sea,  like  some  huge  bird, 
awaited  the  fiery  lover  who  was  approaching  her  shin- 
ing, liquid  bosom,  and  the  sun  hastened  his  descent,  em- 
purpled by  the  desire  of  their  embrace.  At  length  he 
joined  her,  and  gradually  disappeared.  Then  a  fresh- 
ness came  from  the  horizon,  and  a  breath  of  air  rippled 
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the  surface  of  the  witef  as  if  the  vanished  dun  had  given 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

The  twilight  was  very  short,  and  the  sky  soon  be- 
came dark  and  studded  with  stars.  Lastique  got  out 
the  oars,  and  Jeanne  and  the  vicomte  sat  side  by  side 
watching  the  trembling,  phosphorescent  glimmer  behind 
the  boat  and  feeling  a  keen  enjoyment  even  in  breathing 
the  cool  night  air.  The  vicomte's  fingers  were  resting 
against  Jeanne's  hand  which  was  lying  on  the  seat,  and 
she  did  not  draw  it  away,  the  slight  contact  making  her 
feel  happy  and  yet  confused. 

When  she  went  to  her  room  that  evening  Jeanne 
felt^so  moved  that  the  least  thing  Would  have  made  her 
cry.  She  looked  at  the  clock  and  fancied  that  the  little 
bee  throbbed  like  a  friendly  heart;  she  thought  of  hoW 
it  would  be  the  silent  witness  of  her  whole  life,  how  it 
would  accompany  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  with  its 
quick,  regular  beat,  and  she  stopped  the  gilded  insect 
to  drop  a  kiss  upon  its  wings*  She  could  have  kissed 
anything^  no  matter  what,  and  suddenly  remembering 
an  old  doll  she  had  hidden  away  in  the  bottom  of  a 
drawer,  she  got  it  out  and  found  as  much  joy  in  seeing 
it  again  as  if  it  had  been  an  old  well-loved  friend. 
Pressing  it  to  her  bo^om  she  covered  its  painted  cheeks 
and  flaxen  hair  with  warm  kisses,  then,  still  holding  it 
in  her  arms,  she  began  to  think. 

Was  HE  the  husband  referred  to  by  so  many  inward 
voices,  and  was  it  by  a  supremely^kind  Providence  that 
he  was  thus  sent  into  her  life  ?  Was  he  really  the  being 
created  for  her,  to  whom  her  whole  existence  would  be 
'devoted?  Were  he  and  she  really  predestined  to  unite 
their  hearts  and  so  beget  Love?  She  did  not  yet  experi- 
ence those  tumultuous  feelings,  those  wild  raptures,  that 
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profound  stirring  of  her  whole  soul,  which  she  believed 
to  be  love;  still  she  thought  she  was  beginning  to  love 
him,  for  sometimes  she  felt  her  senses  fail  her  when 
she  thought  of  him  and  she  always  was  thinking  of  him. 
Her  heart  throbbed  in  his  presence,  her  color  came  and 
went  when  she  met  his  glance,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
sent  a  thrill  through  her.  That  night  she  hardly  slept 
at  all. 

Each  day  her  longing  for  love  became  greater.  She 
was  always  consulting  the  marguerites,  or  the  clouds,  or 
tossing  a  coin  in  the  air  to  see  whether  she  was  loved 
or  not. 

One  evening  her  father  said  to  her : 

"  Make  yourself  look  very  pretty  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Jeanne." 

"  Why,  papa  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  That's  a  secret,"  replied  the  baron. 

When  she  came  down  the  next  morning,  looking  fresh 
and  bright  in  a  light  summer  dress,  she  found  the  draw- 
ing-room table  covered  with  bon-bon  boxes,  and  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  on  a  chair. 

A  cart  turned  in  at  the  gateway  with  **  Lerat,  Confec- 
tioner, Contractor  for  Wedding-breakfasts  "  on  it,  and 
Ludivine,  with  the  aid  of  a  scuUery-maid,  took  from 
it  a  great  many  flat  baskets  from  which  issued  an  appe- 
tizing odor. 

The  vicomte  came  in  soon  after;  his  trousers  were 
fastened  tightly  under  the  varnished  boots  which 
showed  off  his  small  feet  to  perfection.  His  tightly- 
fitting  coat  was  closely  fastened,  except  on  the  chest, 
where  it  opened  to  show  the  lace  shirt-frill ;  and  a  fine 
cravat,  twisted  several  times  round  his  neck,  forced  him 
tr^  hold  up  his  handsome  dark  head.     His  careful  toilet 
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made  him  look  different  from  usual,  and  Jeanne  stared 
at  him  as  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before;  she 
thought  he  looked  a  perfect  gentleman  from  head  to 
foot. 

He  bowed,  and  asked  with  a  smile : 

"  Well,  godmother,  are  you  ready?  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  stammered  out  Jeanne. 
"What  is  it  all  about?" 

"  Oh,  you  shall  know  just  now,"  answered  the  baron. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door  and  Madame 
Adelaide,  in  a  handsome  dress,  came  downstairs  leaning 
on  Rosalie,  who  was  struck  with  such  admiration  at 
the  sight  of  M.  de  Lamare's  elegant  appearance,  that 
the  baron  murmured : 

"  I  say,  vicomte,  I  think  our  maid  likes  the  look  of 
you." 

The  vicomte  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  what  the  baron  said,  and,  taking  up 
the  big  bouquet,  presented  it  to  Jeanne.  She  took  it, 
feeling  still  more  astonished,  and  all  four  got  into  the 
carriage. 

"Really,  madame,  it  looks  like  a  wedding!"  ex- 
claimed the  cook,  Ludivine,  who  had  brought  some  cold 
broth  for  the  baroness  to  have  before  she  started. 

When  they  reached  Yport  they  got  out,  and,  as  they 
walked  through  the  village,  the  sailors  in  new  clothes 
which  still  showed  where  the  cloth  had  been  folded, 
came  out  of  the  houses,  touched  their  hats,  shook  the 
baron  by  the  hand,  and  followed  behind  them,  forming 
a  procession,  at  the  head  of  which  walked  the  vicomte 
with  Jeanne  on  his  arm. 

On  arriving  at  the  church  a  halt  was  made.  A  choir- 
boy came  out  carrying  a  great  silver  cross,  followed  by 
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another  pink  and  white  urchin  carrying  the  holy  water 
with  the  brush  in  it ;  behind  them  came  three  old  chor- 
isters, one  of  whom  limped,  then  the  serpent-player, 
then  the  cure  in  a  stole  with  a  gold  cross  embroidered 
on  it.  He  saluted  the  baron's  party  with  a  smile  and  a 
nod,  then,  with  half-closed  eyes,  his  lips  moving  in 
prayer,  his  miter  pushed  down  over  his  eyes,  he  fol- 
lowed his  surpliced  subordinates  down  to  the  sea. 

On  the  beach  a  crowd  was  waiting  round  a  new  boat 
decorated  all  over  with  garlands;  its  mast,  sail,  and 
ropes  were  covered  with  long  ribbons  which  fluttered  in 
the  breeze,  and  its  name,  "  Jeanne,"  was  on  the  stern 
in  gilt  letters.  Old  Lastique  was  the  master  of  this 
boat  that  the  baron  had  had  built,  and  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  procession. 

At  the  sight  of  the  cross  all  the  men  took  off  their 
caps,  and  a  line  of  nuns,  enveloped  in  their  long, 
straight,  black  mantles,  knelt  down.  The  cure  went  to 
one  end  of  the  boat  with  the  two  choir-boys,  while  at 
the  other  the  three  old  choristers,  with  their  dirty  faces 
and  hairy  chins  shown  up  by  their  white  surplices,  sang 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Each  time  they  paused  to 
take  breath,  the  serpent-player  continued  his  music 
alone,  and  he  blew  out  his  cheeks  till  his  little  gray  eyes 
could  not  be  seen  and  the  very  skin  of  his  forehead  and 
neck  looked  as  if  it  was  separated  from  the  flesh. 

The  calm,  transparent  sea,  its  ripples  breaking  on  the 
shore  with  a  faint,  grating  noise,  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  christening  of  the  tiny  boat.  Great,  white  sea-gulls 
flew  by  with  outstretched  wings,  and  then  returned  over 
the  heads  of  the  kneeling  crowd  with  a  sweeping  flight 
as  though  they  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  chanting  stuped  after  an  "  Amen  ''  which  was 
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repesited  and  sustained  for  five  minutes,  and  the  priest 
gabbled  some  Latin  words  of  which  only  the  sonorous 
terminations  could  be  made  out.  Then  he  walked  all 
round  the  boat  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,  and  com- 
menced to  murmur  the  oremus,  stopping  opposite  the 
two  sponsors,  who  were  standing  hand  in  hand. 

The  young  man's  handsome  face  was  quite  calm,  but 
the  young  girl,  almost  suffocated  by  the  palpitation  of 
her  heart,  felt  as  though  she  should  faint,  and  she  trem- 
bled so  violently  that  her  teeth  chattered.  The  dream 
that  had  haunted  her  for  so  long  seemed  all  at  once  to 
have  become  a  reality.  She  had  heard  this  ceremony 
compared  to  a  wedding,  the  priest  was  there  uttering 
blessings,  and  surpliced  men  were  chanting  prayers; 
surely  she  was  being  married  I 

Did  the  vicomte  feel  the  nervous  trembling  of  her 
fingers?  Did  his  heart  sympathize  with  hers?  Did 
h«  understand  ?  did  he  guess  ?  was  he  also  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  all-absorbing  love-dream  ?  Or  was  it  only 
the  knowledge  that  women  found  him  irresistible  that 
made  him  press  her  hand,  gently  at  first,  then  harder 
and  harder  till  he  hurt  her?  Then,  without  changing 
the  expression  of  his  face,  that  no  one  might  notice 
him,  he  said  very  distinctly:  **  Oh,  Jeanne,  if  you 
liked,  this  might  be  our  betrothal  I  " 

She  slowly  bent  her  head  with  a  movement  which  per- 
haps-meant **  yes  ";  and  some  drops  of  holy  water  fell 
on  their  hands. 

The  ceremony  was  over;  the  women  rose  from  their 
knees,  ahd  everyone  began  to  hurry  back.  The  choir- 
boy let  the  cross  swing  from  side  to  side,  or  tilt  for- 
ward till  it  nearly  fell;  the  cure,  no  longer  praying,  hur- 
ried behind  him;  the  choristers  and  the  serpent-player 
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disappeared  down  a  narrow  turning  to  get  back  and  un- 
dress quickly,  the  sailors  hastened  past  in  twos  and 
threes ;  a  good  lunch  was  waiting  for  them  at  Les  Peu- 
ples  and  the  very  thought  of  it  quickened  their  pace  and 
made  their  mouths  water. 

Sixty  sailors  and  peasants  sat  down  to  the  long  table 
lard  in  the  courtyard  under  the  apple  trees.  The  bar- 
oness sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table  with  the  cure  from 
Yport  on  one  side  of  her  and  the  Abbe  Picot  on  the 
other;  opposite  her  was  the  baron  between  the  mayor 
and  his  wife.  The  mayoress  was  a  thin,  elderly  country 
woman  with  a  nod  for  everyone ;  her  big  Normandy  cap 
fitted  close  round  her  thin  face,  making  her  head,  with  its 
round,  astonished-looking  eyes,  look  like  a  white-tufted 
fowl's,  and  she  ate  in  little  jerks  as  if  she  were  pecking 
at  her  plate. 

Jeanne  was  silent,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
her  head  turned  with  joy.     At  last  she  asked  the  vi- 
comte,  who  was  sitting  beside  her : 
"  What  is  your  Christian  name?  " 
"  Julien,"  he  replied;  "  did  you  not  know?  " 
She   did   not   answer   him,    for   she  was   thinking: 
"  How  often  I  shall  repeat  that  name  to  myself." 

When  lunch  was  over,  the  courtyard  was  left  to  the 
sailors.  The  baroness  began  to  take  her  exercise,  lean- 
ing on  the  baron  and  accompanied  by  the  two  priests, 
and  Jeanne  and  Julien  walked  down  to  the  wood,  and 
wandered  along  its  little  winding  paths.  All  at  once 
he  took  her  hands  in  his. 

**  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  will  you  be  my  wife?  " 

She  hung  her  head,  and  he  pleaded : 

"  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  I  implore  you." 
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Then  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  in  that 
look  he  read  her  answer. 


IV 

The  baron  went  into  Jeanne's  room  before  she  was 
up  one  morning  soon  after  the  christening  of  the  boat, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Lamare  has  proposed  for  you," 
he  said. 

Jeanne  would  have  liked  to  hide  her  head  under  the 
bed-clothes. 

"  We  told  him  we  must  think  over  his  proposal  be- 
fore we  could  give  him  an  answer,"  continued  the  baron, 
who  was  smiling.  "  We  did  not  wish  to  arrange  any- 
thing without  first  consulting  you;  your  mother  and  I 
made  no  objection  to  the  marriage,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  did  not  make  any  promise.  You  are  a  great  deal 
richer  than  he  is,  but  when  the  happiness  of  a  life  is 
at  stake  the  question  of  money  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  has  no  relations,  so  if  you  married  him  we 
should  gain  a  son,  whereas  if  you  married  anyone  else 
you  would  have  to  go  among  strangers,  and  we  should 
lose  our  daughter.  We  like  the  young  fellow,  but  the 
question  is,  do  you  like  him?  " 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  marry  him,  papa,"  she  stam- 
mered out,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

The  baron  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  said  with  a 
smile:     "  I  thought  as  much,  mademoiselle." 

Until  that  evening  Jeanne  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
doing.  She  went  through  everything  mechanically, 
feeling  thoroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  although  she 
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had  done  nothing  to  tire  her.  The  vlcomte  Cjime  hbout 
six  o'clock  and  found  her  sitting  with  her  mother  under 
the  plane-tree,  and  Jeanne's  heart  beat  wildly  as  the 
young  man  came  calmly  towards  them.  He  kissed  the 
baroness's  fingers,  then,  raising  the  young  girl's  trem- 
bling hand  to  his  lips,  he  imprinted  on  it  a  long,  tender 
kiss  of  gratitude. 

The  happy  betrothal  time  began.  The  yourtg  couple 
spent  their  days  sitting  on  the  slope  leading  to  the  waste 
land  beyond  the  wood,  or  walking  up  and  down  the  bar- 
oness's avenue,  she  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dusty  track 
her  mother's  foot  had  made,  he  talking  of  the  future. 
Once  the  marriage  agreed  to,  they  wanted  it  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  so  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  married  in  six  weeks'  time,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  and  that  they  should  start  on  their  wedding 
tour  almost  immediately  afterwards.  When  Jeanne 
was  asked  to  what  country  she  should  like  to  go,  she 
chose  Corsica,  where  they  would  be  more  alone  than  in 
Italy. 

They  awaited  the  time  of  their  union  without  very 
much  impatience,  vaguely  desiring  more  passionate  em- 
braces, and  yet  satisfied  with  a  slight  caress,  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  gaze  so  long  that,  each  seemed  to  read 
the  other's  heart  through  their  eyes. 

No  one  was  to  be  asked  to  the  wedding  besides  Aunt 
Lison,  the  baroness's  sister,  who  was  a  lady-boarder  in 
a  convent  at  Versailles. 

After  their  father's  death  the  baroness  wanted  her 
sister  to  live  with  her,  but  the  old  maid  was  convinced 
that  she  was  a  nuisance  to  everybody,  and  always  in  the 
way,  and  she  took  apartments  in  one  of  the  convents 
which  open  their  doors  to  the  solitary  and  unhappy, 
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though  she  occasionally  spent  a  month  or  two  with  her 
relations.  She  was  a  small  woman  with  very  little  to 
say,  and  always  kept  in  the  background;  when  she  stayed 
with  the  baroness  she  was  only  seen  at  meal  times,  the 
rest  of  the  day  she  spent  shut  up  in  her  room.  She  had 
a  kind,  rather  old-looking  face,  although  she  was  only 
forty-two,  with  sad,  meek  eyes.  Her  wishes  had  always 
been  sacrificed  to  those  of  everyone  else.  A$  a  child 
she  had  always  sat  quietly  in  some  corner,  never  kissed 
because  she  was  neither  pretty  nor  noisy,  and  as  a  young 
girl  no  one  had  ever  troubled  about  her.  Her  sister, 
following  the  example  of  her  parents,  always  thought 
of  her  as  of  someone  of  no  importance,  almost  like  some 
object  of  furniture  which  she  ^as  accustomed  to  see 
every  day  but  which  never  occupied  her  thoughts. 

She  seemed  ashamed  of  her  name,  Lise,  because  it 
was  so  girlish  and  pretty,  and  when  there  seemed  no 
likelihood  of  her  marrying,  **  Lise "  had  gradually 
changed  to  "  Lison,"  Since  the  birth  of  Jeanne  she 
had  become  "  Aunt  Lison,"  a  sort  of  poor  relation 
whom  everyone  treated  with  a  careless  familiarity 
which  hid  a  good-natured  contempt.  She  was  prim 
and  very  timid  even  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
who  liked  her  as  they  liked  everyone,  but  whose  affec- 
tion was  formed  of  an  indifferent  kindness,  and  an  un- 
conscious compassion. 

Sometimes  when  the  baroness  was  speaking  of  the 
far-away  time  of  her  childhood  she  would  say  to  fix  a 
date ;  "  It  was  about  the  time  of  Lison's  mad  at- 
tempt." She  never  said  anything  more,  and  there  was 
a  certain  mystery  about  this  '*  mad  attempt," 

One  evening,  when  she  was  about  nineteen  years  old, 

Lise  had  tried  to  drown  herself.    No  one  could  under- 
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stand  the  reason  of  this  act  of  folly;  there  was  nothing 
in  her  life  or  habits  to  at  all  account  for  it.  She  had 
been  rescued  half-dead,  and  her  parents,  shocked  at  the 
deed,  had  not  attempted  to  discover  its  cause,  but  had 
only  talked  about  her  "  mad  attempt,"  in  the  same  way 
as  they  had  spoken  of  the  accident  to  the  horse  Coco, 
when  he  had  broken  his  leg  in  a  ditch  and  had  to  be 
killed.  Since  then  Lise  had  been  thought  very  weak- 
minded,  and  everyone  around  her  gradually  came  to 
look  upon  her  with  the  mild  contempt  with  which  her 
relations  regarded  her;  even  little  Jeanne,  perceiving 
with  the  quickness  of  a  child  how  her  parents  treated 
her  aunt,  never  ran  to  kiss  her  or  thought  of  perform- 
ing any  little  services  for  her.  No  one  ever  went  to 
her  room,  and  Rosalie,  the  maid,  alone  seemed  to  know 
where  it  was  situated.  If  anyone  wanted  to  speak  to 
her  a  servant  was  sent  to  find  her,  and  if  she  could  not 
be  found  no  one  troubled  about  her,  no  one  thought  of 
her,  no  one  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  saying : 
"  Dear  me  I  I  have  not  seen  Lison  this  morning." 
When  she  came  down  to  breakfast  of  a  morning,  lit- 
tle Jeanne  went  and  held  up  her  face  for  a  kiss,  and 
that  was  the  only  greeting  she  received.  She  had  no 
position  in  the  house  and  seemed  destined  never  to  be 
understood  even  by  her  relations,  never  able  to  gain  their 
love  or  confidence,  and  when  she  died  she  would  leave 
no  empty  chair,  no  sense  of  loss  behind  her. 

When  anyone  said  "  Aunt  Lison  "  the  words  caused 
no  more  feeling  of  affection  in  anyone's  heart  than  if  the 
coffee  pot  or  sugar  basin  had  been  mentioned.  She  al- 
ways walked  with  little,  quick,  noiseless  steps,  never 
making  any  noise,  never  stumbling  against  anything,  and 
her  hands  seemed  to  be  made  of  velvet,  sq  light  and 
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delicate  was  their  handling  of  anything  she  touched. 

Lison  arrived  at  the  chateau  about  the  middle  of 
July,  quite  upset  by  the  idea  of  the  marriage;  she 
brought  a  great  many  presents  which  did  not  receive 
much  attention  as  she  was  the  giver,  and  the  day  after 
her  arrival  no  one  noticed  she  was  there.  She  could 
not  take  her  eyes  off  the  sweethearts,  and  busied  her- 
self about  the  trousseau  with  a  strange  energy,  a  fever- 
ish excitement,  working  in  her  room,  where  no  one  came 
to  see  her,  like  a  common  seamstress.  She  was  always 
showing  the  baroness  some  handkerchiefs  she  had 
hemmed,  or  some  towels  on  which  she  had  embroidered 
the  monogram,  and  asking : 

"  Do  you  like  that,  Adelaide?  " 

The  baroness  would  carelessly  look  at  the  work  and 
answer : 

"  Don't  take  so  much  trouble  over  it,  my  dear  Lison." 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  after  a  day  of  sultry 
heat,  the  moon  rose  in  one  of  those  warm,  clear  nights 
which  seem  to  draw  forth  all  the  hidden  poetry  of  the 
soul.  The  soft  breeze'  fluttered  the  hangings  of  the 
quiet  drawing-room,  and  the  shaded  lamp  cast  a  ring 
of  soft  light  on  the  table  where  the  baroness  and  her 
husband  were  playing  cards.  Aunt  Lison  was  sitting  by 
them  knitting,  and  the  young  people  were  leaning 
against  the  open  window,  looking  out  at  the  garden  as 
it  lay  bathed  in  light. 

The  shadows  of  the  linden  and  the  plane  tree  fell  on 
the  moonlit  grass  which  stretched  away  to  the  shadows 
of  the  wood. 

Irresistibly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  sight, 
Jeanne  turned  and  said  : 

"  Papa,  we  are  going  for  a  walk  on  the  grass." 
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"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  answered  the  baron,  without 
looking  up  from  his  game. 

Jeanne  and  the  vicomte  went  out  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  grass  till  they  reached  the  little  wood  at  the 
bottom.  They  stayed  out  so  long  that  at  last  the  bar- 
oness, feeling  tired  and  wanting  to  go  to  her  room,  said : 

"  We  must  call  in  the  lovers." 

The  baron  glanced  at  the  moonlit  garden,  where  the 
two  figures  could  be  seen  walking  slowly  about. 

"  Leave  them  alone,"  he  answered,  '*  it  is  so  pleasant 
out  of  doors ;  Lison  will  wait  up  for  them ;  won't  you, 
Lison?" 

The  old  maid  looked  up,  and  answered  in  her  timid 
voice:     "  Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

The  baron  helped  his  wife  to  rise,  and,  tired  himself 
by  the  heat  of  the  day, 

"  I  will  go  to  bed,  too,"  he  said-  And  he  went  up- 
stairs with  the  baroness. 

Then  Aunt  Lison  got  up,  and,  leaving  her  work  on 
the  arm  of  the  easy  chair,  leant  out  of  the  window  and 
looked  at  the  glorious  night  The  two  sweethearts 
were  walking  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  grass, 
silently  pressing  each  other's  hands,  as  they  felt  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  visible  poetry  that  surrounded 
them. 

Jeanne  saw  the  old  maid's  profile  in  the  window,  with 
the  lighted  lamp  behind.* 

**  Look,"  she  said,  *'  Aunt  Lison  is  watching  us." 

'*  Yes,  so  she  is,"  answered  the  vicomte  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  speaks  without  thinking  of  what  he  is  saying; 
and  they  continued  their  slow  walk  and  their  dreams  of 
love.  But  the  dew  was  falling,  and  they  began  to  feel 
chilled. 
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"  We  had  better  go  in  now,"  said  Jeanne. 

They  went  into  the  drawing»room,  and  found  Aunt 
Lison  bending  over  the  knitting  she  had  taken  up  again ; 
her  thin  fingers  were  trembling  as  if  they  were  very 
tired.     Jeanne  went  up  to  her. 

'*  Aunt,  we  will  go  to  bed  now,"  she  said. 

The  old  maid  raised  her  eyes ;  they  were  red  as  if  she 
had  been  crying,  but  neither  of  the  lovers  noticed  it. 
Suddenly  the  young  man  saw  that  Jeanne's  thin  slippers 
were  quite  wet,  and  fearing  she  would  catch  cold : 

"  Are  not  your  dear  little  feet  cold?  "  he  asked  affec- 
tionately. 

Aunt  Lison's  fingers  trembled  so  they  could  no 
longer  hold  the  work ;  her  ball  of  wool  rolled  across  the 
floor,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  began 
to  sob  convulsively.  For  a  moment  Jeanne  and  the 
vicomte  stood  looking  at  her  in  mute  surprise,  then 
Jeanne,  feeling  frightened,  knelt  down  beside  her,  drew 
jaway  her  hand$  from  her  face,  and  asked  in  dismay : 

**  What  is  it,  Aunt  Lison  ?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

The  poor,  old  maid,  trcmblmg  all  over,  stammered 
out  in  a  broken  voice : 

"  When  he  asked  you  — -  *  Are  —  are  not  your  dear 
little  feet  —  cold  ?  ' —  I  —  I  thought  how  no  one  had 
—  had  ever  said  anything  like  that  to  me." 

Jeanne  felt  full  of  pity  for  her  aunt,  but  it  seemed 
very  funny  to  think  of  anyone  making  love  to  Lison, 
and  the  vicomte  turned  his  head  away  to  hide  his  laugh- 
ter. Lison  started  up,  left  her  wool  on  the  ground  and 
her  knitting  on  the  armchair,  and  abruptly  leaving  the 
room,  groped  her  way  up  the  dark  staircase  to  her  bed' 
room. 
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The  two  young  people  looked  at  one  another,  feeling 
sorry  for  her,  and  yet  rather  amused. 

*'  Poor  auntie,"  murmured  Jeanne. 

**  She  must  be  a  little  mad  this  evening,"  replied 
Julien. 

They  were  holding  each  other's  hands  as  if  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  say  good-night,  and 
very  gently  they  exchanged  their  first  kiss  before  Aunt 
Lison's  empty  chair.  The  next  day  they  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  old  maid's  tears,  * 

The  fortnight  before  her  marriage,  Jeanne  passed 
calmly  and  peacefully,  as  if  she  were  almost  exhausted 
by  the  number  of  pleasant  hours  she  had  lately  had. 
The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  she  had  no  time  to 
think;  she  was  only  conscious  of  a  great  sense  of  noth- 
ingness within  her,  as  if  beneath  her  skin,  her  flesh,  and 
blood,  and  bones  had  vanished,  and  she  noticed  how  her 
fingers  trembled  when  she  touched  anything. 

She  did  not  regain  her  self-possession  till  she  was- 
going  through  the  marriage  service.  Married!  She 
was  married  I  Everything  which  had  happened  since 
dawn  seemed  a  dream,  and  all  around  her  seemed 
changed;  people's  gestures  had  a  new  meaning;  even 
the  hours  of  the  day  did  not  seem  to  be  in  their  right 
places.  She  felt  stunned  at  the  change.  The  day 
before  nothing  had  been  altered  in  her  life;  her  dearest 
hope  had  only  become  nearer  —  almost  within  her 
grasp.  She  had  fallen  asleep  a  girl,  now  she  was  a 
woman.  She  had  crossed  the  barrier  which  hides  the 
future  with  all  its  expected  joys  and  fancied  happiness, 
and  she  saw  before  her  an  open  door;  she  was  at  last 
going  to  realize  her  dreams. 
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After  the  ceremony  they  went  into  the  vestry,  which 
was  nearly  empty,  for  there  were  no  wedding  guests; 
but  when  they  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  church  a  loud 
noise  made  the  bride  start  and  the  baroness  shriek;  it 
was  a  salvo  fired  by  the  peasants,  who  had  arranged  to 
salute  the  bride,  and  the  shots  could  be  heard  all  the 
way  to  Les  Peuples. 

Breakfast  was  served  for  the  family,  the  cure  from 
Yport,  the  Abbe  Picot,  and  the  witnesses.  Then  every- 
one went  to  walk  in  the  garden  till  dinner  was  ready. 
The  baron  and  the  baroness.  Aunt  Lison,  the  mayor, 
and  the  abbe  walked  up  and  down  the  baroness's  path, 
and  the  priest  from  Yport  strode  along  the  other  ave- 
nue reading  his  breviary. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  chateau  came  the  noisy 
laughter  of  the  peasants  drinking  cider  under  the  apple- 
trees.  The  whole  countryside  in  its  Sunday  garb  was 
In  the  court,  and  the  girls  and  young  men  were  playing 
games  and  chasing  each  other. 

Jeanne  and  Julien  went  across  the  wood,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  slope  stood  silently  looking  at  the  sea.  It 
was  rather  chilly,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust; there  was  a  north  wind,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
in  the  midst  of  a  cloudless  sky,  so  the-  young  couple 
crossed  the  plain  to  find  shelter  in  the  wooded  valley 
leading  to  Yport.  In  the  coppice  no  wind  could  be  felt, 
and  they  left  the  straight  road  and  turned  into  a  nar- 
row path  running  under  the  trees. 

They  could  hardly  walk  abreast,  and  he  gently  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist;  she  did  not  say  anything,  but 
her  heart  throbbed,  and  her  breath  came  quickly;  the 
branches  almost  touched  their  heads,  and  they  often  had 
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to  bend  low  to  pa«9  under  them.  She  broke  oif  a  leaf; 
underneath  it  lay  two  lady-birds  looking  like  delicate, 
red  shells. 

"  Look,  it's  a  husband  and  wife,'*  she  said,  inno- 
cently, feeling  a  little  more  at  ease. 

Juliert's  mouth  brushed  her  ear. 

*'  To-night  you  will  be  my  little  wife,"  he  said. 

Although  she  had  learnt  a  great  deal  since  she  had 
been  living  among  the  fields,  as  yet  only  the  poetical  side 
of  love  had  presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  she  did 
not  understand  him.     Was  she  not  already  his  wife? 

Then  he  began  to  drop  little  kisses  on  her  forehead, 
and  on  her  neck  just  where  some  soft,  stray  hairs  curled; 
instinctively  she  drew  her  head  away  from  him,  startled 
and  yet  enraptured  by  these  kisses  to  which  she  was  not 
accustomed.  Looking  up  they  found  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  wood.  She  stopped,  a  little  confused  at 
finding  herself  so  far  from  home;  what  would  everyone 
think? 

**  Let  us  go  back,*'  she  said. 

He  withdrew  his  arm  from  her  waist,  and  as  they 
turned  round  they  came  face  to  face,  so  close  together 
that  she  felt  his  breath  on  her  cheek.  They  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes,  each  seeking  to  read  the  other's  soul, 
and  trying  to  learn  its  secrets  by  a  determined,  pene- 
trating gaze*  What  would  each  be  like?  What 
would  be  the  life  they  were  commencing  together? 
What  joys,  what  disillusions  did  married  life  reserve 
for  them?  Suddenly  Julien  placed  his  hands  on  his 
wife's  shoulders,  and  pressed  on  her  lips  such  a  kiss 
as  she  had  never  before  received,  a  kiss  which  thrilled 
her  whole  being,  a  kiss  which  gave  her  such  a  strange 
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shock  that  she  almost  fell  to  the  ground.  She  wildly 
pushed  him  from  her. 

*'  Let  U3  go  back.  Let  us  go  back,"  she  stammered 
out 

He  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  took  both  her  hands 
and  held  them  in  his  own,  and  they  walked  back  to  the 
house  in  silence. 

At  dusk  a  simple  dinner  was  served,  but  there  was  a 
restraint  upon  the  conversation.  The  two  priests,  the 
mayor,  and  the  four  farmers,  who  had  been  invited  as 
witnesses,  alone  indulged  in  a  little  coarse  gayety  which 
generally  accompanies  a  wedding,  and  when  the  laugh- 
ter died  away  the  mayor  would  try  to  revive  it  with  a 
jest  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the  coffee  was 
served.  Out  of  doors,  under  the  apple-trees,  the  open- 
air  ball  had  just  commenced ;  the  tapers  which  had  been 
hung  on  the  branches  made  the  leaves  look  the  color  of 
verdigris,  and  through  the  open  windows  of  the  dining- 
room  all  the  revelry  could  be  seen.  The  rustics  skipped 
round,  howling  a  dance-tune,  accompanied  by  two  vio- 
lins and  a  clarionet,  the  musicians  being  perched  upon  a 
kitchen  table.  The  noijjy  voices  of  the  peasants  some^ 
times  entirely  drowned  the  sound  of  the  instruments, 
and  the  thin  music  sounded  as  if  it  was  dropping  from 
the  sky  in  little  bits,  a  few  notes  being  scattered  every 
now  and  then. 

Two  big  barrels,  surrounded  by  flaming  torches,  pro- 
vided drink  for  the  crowd,  and  two  servants  did  nothing 
but  rinse  glasses  and  bowls  in  a  tub,  and  then  hold  them, 
dripping  wet,  under  the  taps  whence  flowed  a  crimson 
stream  of  wine,  or  a  golden  rtream  of  cider.  The 
thirsty  dancers  crowded  round,  stretched  out  their  hands 
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to  get  hold  of  any  drinking  vessel,  and  poured  the  liquiij 
down  their  dust-filled  throats.  Bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  sausages  were  laid  on  a  table,  and  everyone  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful  from  time  to  time.  As  they  watched 
this  healthy,  noisy  fete,  the  melancholy  guests  in  the 
dining-room  felt  that  they  too  would  have  liked  to  join 
the  dance,  to  di'ink  from  the  great  casks,  and  eat  a  slice 
of  bread-and-butter  and  a  raw  onion. 

"  By  Jove !  they  are  enjoying  themselves !  "  said  the 
mayor,  beating  time  to  the  mus^ic  with  his  knife.  "  It 
makes  one  think  of  the  wedding  feast  at  Ganache.*' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  suppressed  laughter. 

"  You  meah  at  Cana,"  replied  the  Abbe  Picot,  the 
natural  enemy  of  every  civil  authority. 

But  the  mayor  held  his  ground. 

"  No,  M.  le  cure,  I  know  quite  well  what  I  am  say- 
ing; when  I  say  Ganache,  I  mean  Ganache."  -^^^nT 

After  dinner  they  went  among  the  peasants  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  the  guests  took  their  leave.  The 
baron  and  his  wife  had  a  little  quarrel  in  a  low  voice. 
Madame  Adelaide,  more  out  of  breath  than  ever, 
seemed  to  be  refusing  something  her  husband  was  ask- 
ing her  to  do;  and  at  last  she  said  almost  out  loud: 
"  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot.  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  be- 
gin." The  baron  abruptly  left  her,  and  went  up  to 
Jeanne. 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  walk  with  me,  my  child?  "  he 
said. 

"  If  you  like,  papa,"  she  answered,  feeling  a  little 
uneasy. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  door  they  felt  the 
wind  in  their  faces  —  a  cold,  dry  wind  which  drove  the 
clouds  across  the  sky,  and  made  the  summer  night  feel 
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like  autumn.  The  baron  pressed  his  daughter's  arm 
closely  to  him,  and  affectionately  pressed  her  hand. 
For  some  minutes  they  walked  on  in  silence;  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  begin,  but,  at  last,  he  said : 

"  My  pet,  I  have  to  perform  a  very  difficult  duty 
which  really  belongs  to  your  mother;  as  she  refuses  to 
do  what  she  ought,  I  am  obliged  to  take  her  place.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  you  already  know  of  the  laws 
of  existence ;  there  are  some  things  which  are  carefully 
hidden  from  children,  from  girls  especially,  for  girls 
ought  to  remain  pure-minded  and  perfectly  innocent  un- 
til the  hour  their  parents  place  them  in  the  arms  of  the 
man  who,  henceforth,  has  the  care  of  their  happiness; 
it  is  his  duty  to  raise  the  veil  drawn  over  the  sweet 
secret  of  life.  But,  if  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  has 
crossed  their  minds,  girls  are  often  shocked  by  the  some- 
''  brutal  reality  which  their  dreams  have  not  re- 
vealed to  them.  Wounded  in  mind,  and  even  in  body, 
they  refuse  to  their  husband  what  is  accorded  to  him  as 
an  absolute  right  by  both  human  and  natural  laws.  I 
cannot  tell  you  any  more,  my  darling;  but  remember 
this,  only  this,  that  you  belong  entirely  to  your  hus- 
band." 

What  did  she  know  in  reality?  What  did  she  guess? 
She  began  to  tremble,  and  she  felt  low-spirited,  and 
overcome  by  a  presentiment  of  something  terrible. 
When  she  and  her  father  went  in  again  they  stopped  in 
surprise  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Madame  Ade- 
laide was  sobbing  on  Julien's  shoulder.  Her  noisy 
tears  seemed  to  be  forced  from  her,  and  issued  at  the 
same  time  from  her  nose,  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the 
amazed  vicomte  was  awkwardly  supporting  the  huge 
woman,  who  had  thrown  herself  in  his  arms  to  asjc  him 
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to  be  gentle  with  her  darling,  her  peC,  her  dear  child. 
The  baron  hurried  forwards 

*^  Oh,  pray  do  not  make  a  scene,  do  not  kt  us  have 
any  tears,''  he  said,  taking  hold  of  his  wife,  and  seiiting 
her  in  an  armchair  while  she  wiped  her  face.  Then 
turning  towards  Jeanne: 

**  Now  then,  my  dear,  kiss  your  mother  and  go  to 
bed,"  he  said. 

Ready  to  cry  herself,  Jeanne  quickly  kissed  her  par- 
ents and  ran  away.  Aunt  Lison  had  already  gone  to 
her  room,  so  the  baron  and  his  wife  were  left  alone 
with  Julien.  They  all  three  felt  very  awkward,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say;  the  two  men,  in  their 
evening-dress,  remained  standing,  looking  into  space, 
and  Madame  Adelaide  leant  back  in  her  armchair,  her 
breast  still  heaved  by  an  occa^onal  sob.  At  last  the 
silence  became  unbearable,  and  the  bar(Mi  began  to  talk 
about  the  journey  the  young  couple  were  going  to  take 
in  a  few  days. 

Jeanne,  in  her  room,  was  being  undressed  by  Rosalie, 
whose  tears  fell  like  rain;  her  trembling  hands  could  not 
find  the  strings  and  pins,  and  she  certainly  s^med  a 
great  deal  more  affected  than  her  mistress.  But  Jeanne 
did  not  notice  her  maid^s  tears ;  she  Mt  as  though  she 
had  entered  another  world,  and  was  separated  from  all 
she  had  known  and  loved.  Everything  in  her  life 
seemed  turned  upside  down ;  the  strange  idea  came  to 
her:  '*  Did  she  really  love  her  husband?  "  He  sud- 
denly seemed  some  stranger  she  hardly  knew.  Three 
months  before  she  bad  not  even  been  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  npw  she  was  his  wife.  How  had  it  hap- 
pened? Did  people^  always  plunge  into  marriage  as 
they  might  iato  some  uncovered  hole  lying  in  their 
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path?  When  she  was  in  her  night-dress  she  slipped 
into  bed,  and  the  cold  sheets  made  her  shiver,  and  in- 
creased the  sensation  of  cold,  and  sadness  and  loneliness 
which  had  weighed  on  her  mind  for  two  hours.  Rosa- 
11^  went  away  still  sobbing,  and  Jearme  lay  still,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  revelation  she  had  partly  guessed^ 
and  that  her  father  had  hinted  at  in  confused  word^  — - 
awaiting  the  unveiling  of  love's  great  secret- 
There  «ame  three  soft  knocks  at  the  door,  though  she 
had  heard  no  one  come  upstairs.  She  started  violently, 
and  made  no  answer;  there  was  another  knock,  and  then 
the  door-handle  was  turned.  She  hid  her  head  under 
the  clothes  as  if  a  thief  had  got  into  her  rOdm,  and  then 
came  a  ipoise  of  boots  on  the  boiafds,  and  Ml  kt  once 
some  one  touched  the  bed.  She  started  again,  and  gave 
a  little  cry;  then,  uncovering  her  head,  she  saw  Julien 
standing  beside  the  bed,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 
"  Oh,  how  you  frightened  me  I  "  she  said. 
**  Did  you  not  expect  me,  then?  "  he  asked. 
She  made  no  answer,  feeling  horribly  ashamed  of 
beiflg  seen  in  bed  by  this  man,  who  Idoked  so  grav^  and 
correct  in  his  evening-dress.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do  next ;  they  hardly  dared  to  look  at  one  an- 
other, in^this  decisive  hour,  on  which  the  iritimate  hap* 
piness  of  their  life  depended.  Perhaps  he  vaguely  felt 
what  perfect  self-possession,  what  affectionate  strata- 
gems are  needed'  not  to  hurt  the  itioddsty,  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  a  maiden's  heart*  He  gently  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it ;  then,  kneeling  by  the  bed  as  he  would  be- 
fore an  altar,  he  murmured,  in  a  voice  soft  as  a  sigh : 
"Will  you  love  me?'' 

She  felt  a  little  reassured,  and  raised  her  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  cloud  of  lace. 
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"  I  love  you  already,  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

He  took  his  wife's  little  slender  fingers  in  his  mouth, 
and,  his  voice  changed  by  this  living  gag,  he  asked : 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  proof  of  your  love?  "  | 

The  question  frightened  her  again,  and,  only  remem- 
bering her  father's  words,  and  not  quite  understandmg 
what  she  said : 

**  I  am  yours,  dear,"  she  answered. 

He  covered  her  hand  with  humid  kisses,  and,  slowly 
rising,  he  bent  towards  her  face,  which  she  again  began 
to  hide.  Suddenly  he  threw  one  arm  across  the  bed, 
winding  it  around  his  wife  over  the  clothes,  and  slipped 
his  other  arm  under  the  bolster,  which  he  raised  with 
her  head  upon  it ;  then  he  asked,  in  a  low  whisper : 

"  Then  you  will  make  room  for  me  beside  you?  " 

She  had  an  instinctive  fear,  and  stammered  out: 
"  Oh,  not  yet,  I  entreat  you." 

He  seemed  disappointed  and  a  little  hurt;  then  he 
went  on  in  a  voice  that  was  still  pleading,  but  a  little 
more  abrupt: 

"  Why  not  now,  since  we  have  got  to  come  to  it 
sooner  or  later?  " 

She  did  not  like  him  for  saying  that,  but,  perfectly 
resigned  and  submissive,  she  said,  for  the  second  time : 

**  I  am  yours,  dear." 

Then  he  went  quickly  into  his  dressing-room,  and 
she  could  distinctly  hear  the  rustling  of  his  clothes  as  he 
took  them  off,  the  jingling  of  the  money  in  his  pockets, 
the  noise  his  boots  made  as  he  let  them  drop  on  the 
floor.  All  at  once  he  ran  across  the  room  in  his  draw- 
ers and  socks  to  put  his  watch  on  the  mantelpiece;  then 
he  returned  to  the  other  room,  where  he  moved  about  a 
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little  while  longer.  Jeanne  turned  quickly  over  to  the 
other  side  and  shut  her  eyes  when  she  heard  him  com- 
ing!-. She  nearly  started  out  of  bed  when  she  felt  a 
cold,  hairy  leg  slide  against  hers,  and,  distractedly  hid- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  she  moved  right  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  almost  crying  with  fear  and  horror.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms,  although  her  back  was  turned  to 
him,  and  eagerly  kissed  her  neck,  the  lace  of  her  night- 
cap, and  the  embroidered  collar  of  her  night-dress. 
Filled  with  a  horrible  dread,  she  did  not  move,  and  then 
she  felt  his  strong  hands  caressing  her.  She  gasped  for 
breath  at  this  brutal  touch,  and  felt  an  intense  longing 
to  escape  and  hide  herself  somewhere  out  of  this  man's 
reach.  Soon  he  lay  still,  and  she  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  his  body  against  her  back.  She  did  not  feel  so 
frightened  then,  and  all  at  once  the  thought  flashed 
across  her  mind  that  she  had  only  to  turn  round  and  her 
lips  would  touch  his. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  get  impatient,  and,  in  a  sorrow- 
ful voice,  he  said: 

**  Then  you  will  not  be  my  little  wife?  " 

"  Am  I  not  your  wife  already?  "  she  said,  through 
her  hands. 

"  Come  now,  my  dear,  don't  try  to  make  a  fool  of 
me,"  he  answered,  with  a  touch  of  bad  temper  in  his 
voice. 

She  felt  very  sorry  when  she  heard  him  speak  like 
that,  and  with  a  sudden  movement  she  turned  towards 
him  to  ask  his  pardon.  He  passionately  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and  imprinted  burning  kisses  all  over  her  face 
and  neck.  She  had  taken  her  hands  from  her  face  and 
lay  still,  making  no  response  to  his  efforts,  her  thoughts 
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so  confused  that  she  could  understand  nothing,  until 
suddenly  she  felt  a  sharp  pain,  and  then  she  began  to 
moan  and  writhe  in  his  arms. 

What  happened  next?  She  did  not  know,  for  her 
head  was  in  a  whirl.  8he  was  conscious  of  nothing 
more  until  she  felt  him  raining  grateful  kisses  on  her 
lips.  Then  he  spoke  to  her  and  she  had  to  answer; 
then  he  made  other  attempts,  which  she  rcpelkd  with 
horror,  and  as  she. struggled  she  felt  against  her  chest 
the  thick  hair  she  had  already  felt  against  hCT  leg,  and 
she  drew  back  in  dismay.  Tired  at  last  of  entreating 
her  without  effect,  he  lay  still  on  his  back;  then  she 
could  think.  She  had  expected  something  so  different, 
and  this  destruction  of  her  hopes,  this  shattering  of  her 
expectations  of  delight,  filled  her  with  despair,  and  she 
could  only  say  to  herself:  "  That,  then,  is  what  he 
calk  being  his  wife;  that  is  it,  that  is  it." 

For  a  long  time  she  lay  thus,  feeling  very  miserable, 
her  eyes  wandering  over  the  tapestry  on  the  walls,  with 
its  tale  of  love.  As  Julien  did  not  speak  or  move,  she 
slowly  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  then  she  saw 
that  he  was  asleep,  with  his  mouth  half  opened  and  his 
face  quite  calm.  Asleep  I  she  could  hardly  believe  it, 
and  it  made  her  feel  more  indignant,  more  outraged 
than  his  brutal  passion  had  done.  How  could  he  sleep 
on  such  a  night?  There  was  no  novelty  for  him,  then, 
in  what  had  passed  between  them  ?  She  would  rather 
he  had  struck  her,  or  bruised  her  with  his  odious  ca- 
resses till  she  had  lost  consciousness,  than  that  he  should 
have  slept.  She  leant  on  her  elbow,  and  bent  towards 
him  to  listen  to  the  breath  which  sometimes  sounded 
like  a  snore  as  it  passed  through  his  lips. 

Daylight  came,  dim  at  first,  then  brighter-,  then  pink, 
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then  radiant.  JuHen  opened  his  eyes,  yawned,  stretched 
his  arms,  looked  at  his  wife,  smiled,  and  asked: 

"  Have  you  slept  well,  dear  ?  " 

She  noticed  with  great  surprise  that  he  said  '*  thou  " 
to  her  now,  and  she  replied : 

"  Oh,  yes;  have  you?  " 

"I?  Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  he  answered,  turning 
and  kissing  her.  Then  he  began  to  talk,  telling  her 
his  plans,  and  using  the  word  *'  economy  "  so  often  that 
Jeanne  wondered.  She  listened  to  him  without  very 
well  understanding  what  he  said,  and,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  a  thousand  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her 
mind. 

Eight  o'clock  struck 

"  We  must  get  up,"  he  said;  "  we  shall  look  stupid 
if  we  stay  in  bed  late  to-day;"  and  he  got  up  first. 

When  he  had  finished  dressing,  he  helped  his  wife  in 
all  the  little  details  of  her  toilet,  and  would  not  hear  of 
her  calling  Rosalie*  A9  he  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
he  stopped  to  say : 

"  You  know,  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  we  can  call 
each  other  ^  thee  '  and  *  thou,'  but  w^  had  better  wait  a 
little  while  before  we  talk  like  that  before  your  parents. 
It  will  sound  quite  natural  when  we  come  back  after  our 
honeymoon."     And  then  he  went  downstairs. 

Jeanne  did  not  go  down  till  lunch-time ;  and  the  day 
passed  exactly  the  same  as  usual,  without  anything  ex- 
traordinary happening.  There  was  only  an  extra  man 
in  the  house. 


Four  days  after  the  wedding,  the  berlin  in  which 
they  were  to  travel  to  Marseilles  arrived.     After  the 
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anguish  of  that  first  night,  Jeanne  soon  became  acoB- 
tomed  to  Julien's  kisses  and  affectionate  caresses,  though 
their  more  intimate  relations  still  revolted  her.  When 
they  went  away  she  had  quite  regained  her  gayety  of 
heart,  and  the  baroness  was  the  only  one  who  showed 
any  emotion  at  the  parting.  Just  as  the  carriage  was 
going  of{,  she  put  a  heavy  purse  in  her  daughter's  hand. 

**  That  is  for  any  little  thing  you  may  want  to  buy," 
she  said. 

Jeanne  dropped  it  mto  her  pocket  and  the  carriage 
started. 

"  How  much  did  your  mother  give  you  in  that 
purse  ?  "  asked  Julien  in  the  evening. 

Jeanne  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  so  she  turned  it 
out  on  her  knees,  and  found  there  were  two  thousand 
francs  in  gold. 

**  What  a  lot  of  things  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  I  "  she 
cried,  clapping  her  hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  they  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
where  the  heat  was  terrible,  and  the  next  day  they  em- 
barked on  the  Roi  Louis,  the  little  packet-boat  which 
calls  at  Ajaccio  on  its  way  to  Naples,  and  started  for 
Corsica.  It  seemed  to  Jeanne  as  if  she  were  in  a  trance 
which  yet  left  her  the  full  possession  of  all  her  senses, 
and  she  could  hardly  believe  she  was  really  going  to 
Corsica,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon,  with  its  wild  un- 
dergrowth, its  bandits,  and  its  mountains.  She  and  her 
husband  stood  side  by  side  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
watching  the  cliffs  of  Provence  fly  past.  Overhead  was 
a  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  waves  seemed  to  be  getting 
thicker  and  firmer  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  we  went  to  Etretat  in  old 
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Lastique's  boat?"  asked  Jeanne;  and,  instead  of  an- 
swering her,  JuHen  dropped  a  kiss  right  on  her  ear. 

The  steamer's  paddles  churned  up  the  sea,  and  be- 
hind the  boat,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay  a  long 
foaming  track  where  the  troubled  waves  frothed  like 
champagne.  All  at  once  an  immense  dolphin  leapt  out 
of  the  water  a  few  fathoms  ahead,  and  then  dived  in 
again  head  foremost.  It  startled  Jeanne,  and  she  threw 
herselif  in  Julien^s  arms  with  a  little  cry  of  fear;  then 
she  laughed  at  her  terror,  and  watched  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  enormous  fish.  In  a  few  seconds  up 
it  came  again,  like  a  huge  mechanical  toy;  then  it 
dived  again,  and  again  disappeared;  then  came  two 
more,  then  three,  then  six,  which  gamboled  round  the 
boat,  and  seemed  to  be  escorting  their  large  wooden 
brother  with  the  iron  fins.  Sometimes  they  were  on  the 
left  of  the  boat,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and,  one  follow- 
ing the  other  in  a  kind  of  game,  they  would  leap  into 
the  air,  describe  a  curve,  and  replunge  into  the  sea  one 
after  the  other.  Jeanne  clapped  her  hands,  delighted 
at  each  reappearance  of  the  big,  pliant  fish,  and  felt  a 
childish  enjoyment  in  watching  them.  Suddenly  they 
disappeared,  rose  to  the  surface  a  long  way  out  to  sea, 
then  disappeared  for  good,  and  Jeanne  felt  quite  sorry 
when  they  went  away. 

The  calm,  mild,  radiant  evening  drew  on ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  cause  the  smallest  ripple  on  the 
sea ;  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  towards  that  part  of  the 
horizon  beyond  which  lay  the  land  of  burning  heat, 
Africa,  whose  glow  could  almost  be  felf  across  the 
ocean ;  then,  when  the  sun  had  quite  disappeared,  a  cool 
breath  of  wind,  so  faint  that  it  could  not  be  called  a 
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breeze,  came  over  the  sea.  There  were  all  the  horri- 
ble smells  of  a  packet-boat  in  their  cabin,  so  Jeanne  and 
Julicn  wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks  and  lay  down 
side  by  side  on  deck.  Julien  went  to  sleep  directly,  but 
Jeanne  lay  looking  up  at  tht  host  of  stars  which  spar- 
kled with  30  bright  and  clear  a  light  in  this  soft  Southern 
sky;  then  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  engines  made  her 
drowsy,  and  at  last  she  fell  asleep.  In  the  mornii>g  she 
was  awakened  by  the  voices  of  the  sailors  cleaning  the 
boat,  and  she  aroused  her  husband  and  got  up.  The 
sea  was  still  all  around  them,  but  straight  ahead  some- 
thing gray  could  be  faintly  seen  in  the  dawn ;  it  looked 
like  a  bank  of  strange^haped  clouds,  pointed  and 
jagged,  lying  on  the  waves.  This  vague  outline  gradu- 
ally became  more  distinct,  until,  standing  out  against 
the  brightening  sky,  a  long  line  of  mountain-peaks  could 
be  seen.  It  was  Corsica,  hidden  behind  a  light  veil  of 
mist. 

The  sun  rose,  throwing  black  shadows  around  and 
below  every  prominence,  and  each  peak  had  a  crown 
of  light,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  island  remained  en- 
veloped in  mist. 

The  captain,  a  little  elderly  man,  bronzed,  withered, 
and  toqghened  by  the  rough  salt  winds,  came  up  on 
deck. 

"Can  you  smell  my  lady  over  there?"  he  asked 
Jeanne,  in  a  voice  that  thirty  years  of  command,  and 
shouting  above  the  noise  of  the  wind,  had  made  hoarse. 

She  had  indeed  noticed  a  strong,  peculiar  odor  of 
herbs  and  aromatic  plants. 

"  It's  Corsica  that  smells  l}ke  that,  madame,"  weot 
on  the  captain.  **  She  has  a  perfumed  breath,  ji*st  like 
a  pretty  woman.     I  am  a  Corsican,  and  I  should  know 
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that  smell  five  miles  off ^  if  I'd  bee^  Iway  twenty  years. 
Over  there,  at  St  Helena,  I  hear  he  is  always  speaking 
of  the  perfume  of  his  cquntry ;  he  belongs  to  my  fam* 
ily." 

And  the  captain  took  off  his  hat  and  saluted  Corsica, 
and  then,  looking  across  the  ocean,  he  saluted  the  great 
emperor  who  was  a  prisoner  on  that  far-away  isle,  and 
Jeanne's  heart  was  touched  by  this  simple  action.  Then 
the  sailor  pointed  towards  the  horizon. 

"  There  are  the  Sanguinaires,"  he  said. 

Julien  had  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  and  they 
both  strained  their  eyes  to  see  what  the  captain  was 
pointing  out  As  last  they  saw  some  pointed  rocks  that 
the  boat  rounded  before  entering  a  large,  calm  bay,  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains^  whose  steep  ^ides  looked  as 
though  they  were  covered  with  moss. 

"  That  is  the  undergrowth,"  said  the  captain,  point- 
ing out  this  ycrdurc. 

The  circle  of  mountains  seemed  to  close  in  behind 
the  boat  as  she  slowly  steamed  across  the  azure  water 
which  was  so  transparent  that  in  places  the  bottom  could 
be  seen.  Ajaccio  came  in  sight;  it  was  a  white  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a  few  small  Italian 
boats  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  four  or  five 
row-boats  came  beside, the  Rot  Lx)uis  tb  take  off  the  pas* 
sengers.  Julien,  who  was  looking  after  the  luggage, 
asked  his  wife  in  a  low  tone :     ' 

"  A  franc  is  enough,  isn't  it,  to  give  the  steward?  " 

The  whole  week  he  had  been  constantly  askirtg  her 
this  question  which  she  hated. 

"  When  you  don't  know  what  is  enough,  give  too 
much,"  she  answered,  a  little  impatiently. 
..  He  haggkd  with  every  onc^  landlords  and  hotei- 
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waiters,  cabmen  and  shopmen,  and  whea  he  had  ob- 
tained the  reduction  he  wanted,  he  would  rub  his  hands, 
and  say  to  Jeanne:  *'  I  don't. like  to  be  robbed."  She 
trembled  when  the  bills  were  brought,  for  she  knew  be- 
forehand the  remarks  he  would  make  on  each  item,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  his  bargaining;  and  when  she  saw  the 
scornful  look  of  the  servants  as  her  husband  left  his 
small  fee  in  their  hands,  she  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  Of  course  he  had  a  discussion  with  the  boatmen 
who  took  them  ashore. 

The  first  tree  she  saw  on  landing  was  a  palm,  which 
delighted  her.  They  went  to  a  big  empty  hotel  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  a  vast  square,  and  ordered  lunch. 
When  they  had  finished  dessert,  Jeanne  got  up  to  go 
and  wander  about  the  town,  but  Julien,  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  whispered  tenderly  in  her  ear : 

"  Shall  we  go  upstairs  for  a  little  while,  my  pet?  " 

"  Go  upstairs?  "  she  said,  with  surprise;  "  but  I  am 
not  at  all  tired." 

He  pressed. her  to  him:  '*  Don't  you  understand? 
For  two  days  — " 

She  blushed  crimson. 

"Oh,  what  would  everyone  say?  what  would  they 
think?  You  could  not  ask  for  a  bedroom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Oh,  Julien,  don't  say  anything  about 
it  now,  please  don't." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  what  the  hotel-people  say  or 
think?"  he  interrupted.  *' You'll  see  what  difference 
they  make  to  me."     And  he  rang  the  bell. 

She  did  not  say  anything  more,  but  sat  with  down- 
cast eyes,  disgusted  at  her  husband's  desires,  to  which 
she  always  submitted  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  degra- 
dation; her  senses  were  not  yet  aroused,  and  her  hus- 
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band  treated  her  as  if  she  shared  all  his  ardors.  When 
the  waiter  answered  the  bell,  Julien  asked  him  to  show 
them  to  their  room ;  the  waiter,  a  man  of  true  Corsican 
type,  bearded  to  the  eyes,  did  not  understand,  and  kept 
saying  that  the  room  would  be  quite  ready  by  the  even- 
ing,    Julien  got  out  of  patience. 

"  Get  It  ready  at  once,"  he  said-  "  The  journey  has 
tired  us  and  we  want  to  rest." 

A  slight  smile  crept  over  the  waiter's  face,  and 
Jeanne  would  have  liked  to  run  away;  when  they  came 
downstairs  again,  an  hour  later,  she  hardly  dared  pass 
the  servants,  feeling  sure  that  they  would  whisper  and 
laugh  behind  her  back.  She  felt  vexed  with  Julien  for 
not  understanding  her  feelings,  and  wondering  at  his 
want  of  delicacy;  it  raised  a  sort  of  barrier  between 
them,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  understood  that  two 
people  can  never  be  in  perfect  sympathy;  they  may  pass 
■  through  life  side  by  side,  seemingly  in  perfect  union, 
but  neither  quite  understands  the  other,  and  every  soul 
must  of  necessity  be  for  ever  lonely. 

They  stayed  three  days  in  the  little  town  which  was 
like  a  furnace,  for  every  breath  of  wind  was  shut  out 
by  the  mountains.  Then  they  made  out  a  plan  of  the 
places  they  should  visit,  and  decided  to  hire  some 
horses.  They  started  one  morning  at  daybreak  on  the 
two  wiry  little  Corsican  horses  they  had  obtained,  and 
accompanied  by  a  guide  mounted  on  a  mule  which  also 
carried  some  provisions,  for  inns  are  unknown  in  this 
wild  country.  At  first  the  road  ran  along  the  bay,  but 
soon  it  turned  into  a  shallow  valley  leading  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  uncultivated  country  seemed  perfectly  bare, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  tall  weeds, 
turned  sere  and  yellow  by  the  burning  heat;  they  often 
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crossed  ravines  where  only  a  narrow  stream  still  ran  With 
^  gurgling  sound,  and  occasionally  they  met  a  moun- 
taineer, sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  riding  his  little 
horse,  or  bestriding  a  donkey  no  bigger  than  a  dog; 
these  mountaineers  always  carried  a  loaded  gun  which 
might  be  old  and  rusty,  but  which  became  a  very  for- 
midable weapon  in  their  hands.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  pungent  smell  of  the  aromatic  plants  with  which  the 
isle  is  covered,  and  the  road  sloped  gradually  upwards, 
winding  round  the  mountains. 

The  peaks  of  blue  and  pink  granite  made  the  island 
look  like  a  fairy  palace,  and,  from  the  heights,  the  for- 
ests of  immense  chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills  looked  like  green  thickets.  Sometimes  the  guide 
would  point  to  some  steep  height,  and  mention  a  name ; 
Jeanne  and  Julien  would  look,  at  first  seeing  nothing, 
but  at  last  discovering  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  a  village,  a  little  granite  hamlet,  hanging  and  ding- 
ing like  a  bird's  nest  to  the  vast  mountain.  Jeanne  gpt 
tired  of  going  at  a  walking  pace  for  so  long^ 

^^  Let  us  gallop  a  little,"  she  said,  whipping  up  her 
horse. 

She  could  not  hear  her  husband  behind  her,  and,  turn- 
ing round  to  see  where  he  was,  she  burst  oat  laughing* 
Pale  with  fright,  he  was  holding  onto  his  hiorse's  mane, 
almost  jolted  out  of  the  saddle  by  the  animal's  motion. 
His  awkwardness  and  fear  were  all  the  more  funny, 
because  he  was  such  a  grave,  handsome  man.  Then 
they  trotted  gently  along  the  road  between  two  thick- 
ets formed  of  juniper  trees,  green  oaks,  arbutus  trees, 
heaths,  bay  trees,  myrtles,  and  box  trees,  whose  brancbcs 
were  formed  into  a  network  by  the  climbing  clema^tis, 
and  between  and  aroimd  which  grev^^gtygyCerns,  homey- 
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suckkd,  rosemary,  la^e&der;  and  briars^,  forming  a  per- 
fectly imp&s^abte  thicketv  which  covered- the  hill  like  a 
clbak.  Th^  traveler  began:  to  get  hungiry,  and  the 
guide  rejoined  them  and.  took^  them  to  one  of  those 
dprings^  s&  ofteti'  met  with  in:  a  mountainous  oountry, 
with  t^  icy  water  flowing  {max  a  little  hole  in  the  rock 
where  some  ^)»ser-by  has  left  the  big  chestnut  leaf 
which  conveyed  tlie  water  tO'  his  mouth.  Jeanne  felt 
SO' happy  that  she  could hax^dly  help  shouting. aloud;  and 
they  ai^ini  remoulded  and  begaa  to  descend,,  winding 
round  the  Gul^  oi  Sagone, 

As^  ev^cDing  was  drawing  on^  they  went  through  Car- 
gesd;-  the  Gr4$ek  village  founded  so  long  ago  by  fugi- 
tives driven  from  their  country.  Round  a  fountain 
was  a  group  of  tall,  handsome  and  particularly  graceful 
girls,  mxh  well  ^mt^d  hips,  long,  hands,  and'  slender 
Wais«S'<  Julietf  criied  "  Gbod-ilight  "*  tto  them,  and  they 
answeve^  him^  iit  th&  musicat  tx>ngaa  <^f  their  ancestors. 
When  they  got  to  Piana  they  had  to  ask  for  hospitality 
quite  m  ^  way  of  the  tniddie  ages^^  and  Jeanne  trem- 
bled with'  joy  ais  they  waited  for  the  door  to  open  in 
answ^  M  Juliert's  knock  Oh,  that  was  a  journey! 
There  they  did  indeed  meet  with  adventures  1 

They  had  happened  to  appeal  to  a  young  couple  who 
received  thtm  as  the  patriarch  received  the  messenger 
of  Gody  amd  they  slept  on  a  ^r aw  mattress  in  an  old 
house  whose  woodwork  was-  so  full  of  worms  that  it 
seemed  alive*  At  sunrise  they  started  off  again,  and 
soon  they  stopped  opposite  a  regular  forest  6f  crimson 
rocks ;  there  were  peaks,  columns,  and  steeples,  all  mar- 
velously  sculptured  by  time  and  the  sea.  Thin,  round, 
twisted,  crooked,  and  fantastic,  these  wonderful  rock-s 
mne  hundred  feet  high,  looked  like  trees,  plp^^Jtm- 
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mals,  monuments,  men,  monks  m  their  cassocks,  horned 
demons  and  huge  birds,  such  as  one  sees  in  a  nightmare, 
the  whole  forming  a  monstrous  tribe  which  seemed  to 
have  been  petrified  by  some  eccentric  god. 

Jeanne  could  not  speak,  her  heart  was  too  full,  but 
she  took  Julien's  hand  and  pressed  it,  feeling  that  she 
must  love  something  or  some  one  before  all  this  beauty ; 
and  then,  leaving  this  confusion  of  forms,  they  came 
upon  another  bay  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  blood-red 
granite,  which  cast  crimson  reflections  into  the  blue  sea. 
Jeanne  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Julienl  "  and  that  was  all  she 
could  say;  a  great  lump  came  in  her  throat  and  two 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  Julien  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

**  What  is  It,  my  pet?  "  he  asked. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  smiled,  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
still  trembled  a  little.  "  Oh,  it's  nothing,  I  suppose  I 
am  nervous.  I  am  so  happy  that  the  least  thing  up- 
sets me." 

He  could  not  understand  this  nervousness;  he  de- 
spised the  hysterical  excitement  to  which  women  give 
way  and  the  joy  or  despair  into  which  they  are  cast  by 
a  mere  sensation,  and  he  thought  her  tears  absurd.  He 
glanced  at  the  bad  road. 

**  You  had  better  look  after  ybur  horse,"  he  said. 

They  went  down  by  a  nearly  impassable  road,  then 
turning  to  the  right,  proceeded  along  the  gloomy  valley 
of  Ota.  The  path  looked  very  dangerous,  and  Julien 
proposed  that  they  should  go  up  on  foot.  Jeanne  was 
only  too  delighted  to  be  alone  with  him  after  the  emo- 
tion she  had  felt,  so  the  guide  went  on  with  the  mule 
and  horses,  ^nd  they  walked  slowly  after  him.  The 
mountain  seemed  cleft  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
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path  ran  between  two  tremendous  walls  of  rock  which 
looked  nearly  black.  The  air  was  icy  cold,  and  the  lit- 
tle bit  of  sky  that  could  be  seen  looked  quite  strange,  it 
seemed  so  far  away.  A  sudden  noise  made  Jeanne 
look  up.  A  large  bird  flew  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock; 
it  was  an  eagle,  and  its  open  wings  seemed  to  touch  the 
two  sides  of  the  chasm  as  it  mounted  towards  the  sky. 
Farther  on,  the  mountain  again  divided,  and  the  path 
wound  between  the  two  ravines,  taking  abrupt  turns. 
Jeanne  went  first,  walking  lightly  and  easily,  sending 
the  pebbles  rolling  from  under  her  feet  and  fearlessly 
looking  down  the  precipices.  Julien  followed  her,  a 
little  out  of  breath,  and  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
so  that  he  should  not  feel  giddy  and  it  seemed  like  com- 
ing out  of  Hades  when  they  suddenly  came  into  the  full 
sunlight. 

They  were  very  thirsty,  and,  seeing  a  damp  track, 
they  followed  it  till  they  came  to  a  tiny  spring  flowing 
into  a  hollow  stick  which  some  goat-herd  had  put  there ; 
all  around  the  spring  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
moss,  and  Jeanne  knelt  down  to  drink.  Julien  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  as  she  was  slowly  enjoying  the 
cool  water,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  tried  to  take 
her  place  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  pipe.  In  the  strug- 
gle between  their  lips  they  would  in  turns  seize  the  small 
end  of  the  tube  and  hold  it  in  their  mouths  for  a  few 
seconds ;  then,  as  they  left  it,  the  stream  flowed  on  again 
and  splashed  their  faces  and  necks,  their  clothes  and 
their  hands.  A  few  drops  shone  in  their  hair  like 
pearls,  and  with  the  water  flowed  their  kisses. 

Then  Jeanne  had  an  inspiration  of  love.  She  filled 
her  mouth  with  the  clear  liquid,  and,  her  cheeks  puffed 
out  like  bladders,  she  made  Julien  understand  that  he 
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was  to  quench  hts  thirst  at  her  lips.  He  stfetthed  his? 
throat,  his  head  thrown  backwafds  and  his  arms  open,, 
and  the  deep  draught  he  drank  at  this  living  spring  ei*- 
flamed  him  with  desire.  Jeanne  leant  on  his  shotflder* 
with  unusual  affection,  her  heart  throbbed,  her  bosom' 
heaved,'  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  looked  softer,  and 
she  whispered : 

**Jillfert,  I  love  you  1" 

Theri,  drawing  him  to  her,  shef  threw  herself  down 
and  hid  her  shame-stricken  face  in  her  hands.  He 
threw  himself  down  beside  her,  arid  pressed  her  passion- 
ately to  him ;  she  gasped  for  breath  as  she  lay  nervously 
waiting,  arid 'all  at  once  she  gave  a  loud  cry  as  though 
thunderstruck  by  the  sensation  she  had  invited.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, so  fluttered  and  exhausted  was  Jeanne,  and  it  was 
evening  when  they  got  to  Evisa,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  Paoli  Palabretti,  a  relation  of  the  guide's.  Paolt 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  slight  coiigh,  and  the  melairtcholy 
look  of  a  consumptive ;  he  showed  them  their  room,  a 
miserable-looking  chamber  built  of  stone,  but  which  was 
handsome  for  this  country,  where  no  refinement  is 
known.  He  was  expressing  in  his  Coi^ican  patois  (a 
mixture  of  French  and  Italian)  his  pleasure  at  receiv- 
ing them,  when  a  ckar  voice  interrupted  him,  and  a 
dark'little  woman,  with  big  black  eyes,  a  sun-kissed  skin, 
and  a  slender  \Vatst,  hurried  forward,  kissed  Jeanne, 
shook  JuHen  by  the  hand  and  said :  '*  Good-day,  ma- 
dame;  good-day,  monsieur;  aV-e  you  quite  well?"  She 
took  their  hats  and  shawls  and  arranged  everything 
with  one  hand,  for  her  other  arm  was  in  a  sling;  then 
she  turned  them  all  out,  sraying  tbher  husband :  "  Take 
them  for  a  walk  till  dinner  is  ready.'*         r  -        , 
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M.  P^Ubriattf  obeyied  ^t  fmc^y  and,  w^Jking  betyreen 
Jeanne  and  her  husband,  h^  took  them  rg^nd  the  vil- 
lage. Hb  steps  Md  his  wiords.  both  drawled,  and  he 
coughed  frequi^ntjy,  sayjiiog  .^  .each  fit,  "  The  cold  air 
ha«  got  ^w  my  Iwgs."  He  led  them  .uftder  some  ^m- 
meme  chissitfiut^rees^  sjid,  suddenly  stopp,mg^  he  s^4  ^? 
his  monotonous  voice : 

"  It  was  beare  that  Mathiicu  Lori  killed  ray  cousin 
Jeat^  Kij^aldL  I  was  standing  near  Jeaa,  }ust  there, 
wt)e«  iwc  saw  Mathieu  :ab<put  three  yards  off.  '  Jean,' 
he  cried ;  *  don't  go  .to  Alb^,tacce ;  don't  you  go,  Jean, 
or  I'll  kill  you :'  I  took  Jean's  ^/i^i.  '  Don't  go  Jean^' 
J  said,  Vpr  he'll  do  it,'  It  was  .^(b^Ht  a  girJ,  Pa^l^na 
Sin^coupi,  that  they  w.ere  both  after.  Then  Je^n  crie^ 
out,  *  I  shall  go,  Mathiey ;  and  you  won't  ,stop  fl^e, 
either.'  Then  Mathieu  raised  his  gun,  and,  before  J 
cotuld  t^e  aim,  he  fired.  Jean  leaped  two  feet  fro^ 
the  , ground,  monsieur,  at^  ,thc;n  feU  Jcight  on  me,  ^nd 
my  gun  dropped  and  rolled  down  to  t;hat  chest^i^t 
there.  Jean's  mouth  .W^  wide  Open,  jb^t  he  didn't  say 
a  word;  he  was  dead." 

The  young  couple  stared  in  astonishment  .art  .tl)iis 
calm  witness  of  such  ;a  crjipe. 

"  What  becamjeof  the  murderer?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

Paoli  coughed, for  some  tin;ie,  then  he  went  on.: 

"  He  gained  the  mountain,  and  my  brother  killed 
him  the  next  year.  My  brother,  /Philippi  Palabretti, 
the  bandit,  you  know." 

Jeanne  shuddered.  "  Is  your  brother  a  bandit?  " 
she  asked. 

The  placid  Corsican's  eye  flashed  proudly. 

**  Yes,  madame,  he  was  a  celebrated  bandit,  he  .wap ; 
he  p.ut  an  end  to  six  gendarmes.     He  ^jed^  ^<idj)^^. 
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las  Morali  after  they  had  been  surrounded  for  six  days, 
and  were  almost  starved  to  death." 

Then  they  went  in  to  dinner,  and  the  little  woman 
treated  them  as  if  she  had  known  them  twenty  years. 
Jeanne  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that  she  would  not 
again  experience  the  strange  shock  she  had  felt  in 
Julien's  arms  beside  the  fountain,  and  when  they  were 
alone  in  their  room  she  was  still  afraid  his  kisses  would 
again  leave  her  insensible,  but  she  was  soon  reassured, 
and  that  was  her  first  night  of  love.  The  next  day  she 
could  hardly  bear  to  leave  this  humble  abode,  where 
a  new  happiness  had  come  to  her;  she  drew  her  host's 
little  wife  into  her  bedroom,  and  told  her  ishe  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  present  in  return  for  their  hospitality,  but 
she  must  absolutely  insist  on  sending  her  a  souvenir 
from  Paris,  and  to  this  souvenir  she  seemed  to  attach 
a  superstitious  importance.  For  a  long  time  the  young 
Corsican  woman  refused  to  accept  anything  at  all,  but 
at  last  she  said  i 

"  Well,  send  me  a  little  pistol,  a  very  little  one." 

Jeanne  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  the 
woman  added  in  her  ^ar,  as  though  she  were  confiding 
some  sweet  and  tender  secret  to  her : 

**  It's  to  kill  my  brother-in-law  with." 

And  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  she  quickly  un- 
bandaged  the  arm  she  could  not  use,  and  showed 
Jeanne  the  soft,  white  flesh  which  had  been  pierced 
right  through  with  a  stiletto,  though  the  wound  had 
nearly  healed. 

"  If  I  had  not  been  as  strong  as  he  is,"  she  said,  "  he 
would  have  killed  me.  My  husband  is  not  jealous,  for 
he  understands  me,  and  then  he  is  ill,  you  see,  so  he  is 
not  so  hot-blooded;  besides,  I  am^g-^i^ ,^nest  woman, 
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madame.  But  my  brother-in-law  believes  everything 
that  is  told  him  about  me,  and  he  is  jealous  for  my 
husband.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  another  attempt 
upon  my  life,  but  if  I  have  a  little  pistol  I  shall  feel 
safe,  and  I  shall  be  sure  of  having  my  revenge." 

Jeanne  promised  to  send  the  weapon,  affectionately 
kissed  her  new  friend  and  said  good-bye.  The  rest  of 
her  journey  was  a  dream,  an  endless  embrace,  an  intox- 
ication of  caresses ;  she  no  longer  saw  country  or  people 
or  the  places  where  they  stopped,  she  had  eyes  only  for 
Julien.  When  they  got  to  Bastia  the  guide  had  to  be 
paid;  Julien  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  not  finding  what 
he  wanted,  he  said  to  Jeanne: 

"  Since  you  don't  use  the  two  thousand  francs  your 
mother  gave  you,  I  might  as  well  carry  them;  they 
will  be  safer  in  my  pocket,  and,  besides,  then  I  shan't 
have  to  change  any  notes,"  : 

They  went  to  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  and, 
one  windy  morning,  they  found  themselves  again  at 
Marseilles.  It  was  then  the  fifteenth  of  October,  and 
they  had  been  away  from  Les  Peuples  two  months. 
The  cold  wind,  which  seemed  to  blow  from  Normandy, 
chilled  Jeanne  and  made  her  feel  miserable.  There 
had  lately  been  a  change  in.  Julien's  behavior  towards 
her,  he  seemed  tired,  and  indifferent,  and  she  had  a 
vague  presentiment  of  evil.  She  persuaded  him  to  stay 
at  Marseilles  four  days  longer,  for  she  could  not  bear 
to  leave  these  warm,  sunny  lands  where  she  had  been 
so  happy,  but  at  last  they  had  to  go.  They  intended 
to  buy  all  the  things  they  wanted  for  their  housekeeping 
at  Paris,  and  Jeanne  was  looking  forward  to  buying 
all  sorts  of  things  for  Les  Peuples,  thanks  to  her 
mother's  present ;  but  the  very  first  thing  she  meant  to 
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purchase  was  the  pistol  she  had  promised  to  the  young 
Corsican  woman  at  Evisa. 

The  day  after  they  reached  Paris,  she  said  to  Julicn : 

*'  Will  you  give  me  mamma's  money,  dear?  I  want 
to  buy  some  things-" 

He  looked  rather  cross. 

"  How  much  do  you  want?  "  he  ask^d. 

"  Oh  —  what  you  like,"  she  answered  in  surprise. 

"I  will  give  you  a  hundred  francs,"  he  answered; 
"  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  waste  it." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  she  felt  so  amazed 
and  confused,  but  at  last  she  said  in  a  hesitating  way : 

**  But  —  I  gave  you  that  motley  to  • — " 

He  interrupted  her. 

^*  Yes,  exactly.  What  does  it  matter  .whether  it's  in 
your  pocket  or  mine  now  that  we  shire  everything? 
I  am  not  refusing  you  the  money,  am  I?  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  hundred  francs." 

She  took  the  five  pieces  of  gold  without  another  word; 
she  did  not  dare  ask  for  more,  so  -she  bought  nothing 
but  the  pistol. 

A  week  later  they  started  for  Les  Peuples. 

VI 

When  the  post-chaise  drove  up,  the  baron  and  bar- 
oness and  all  the  servants  wer^  standing  outside  the 
white  railings  to  give  the  travelers  a  hearty  welcome 
home.  The  baroness  cried,  Jeanne  quietly  wiped  away 
two  te^rsj  alid  her  father  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards.  nervously*  Then,  while  the  luggage  was  being 
brought  in,  the  whole  journey  was  gone  over  again  be- 
fore the  4rawing-room  fire*     The  eager  V^ords  flowed 
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from  Jeanne's  lips, .andean  half-arx-bQ^rjahe. had, related 
everything,,  except  ,a  few  Uttle  ..Retails  she  forgot  \a  her 
haste.  Then  she  wfi?t,  to  .unpack,  with  .R,ps^lie,  ^w^io 
was  in  a  state  of  gx.eat  excitement,  .to  he,^P:.her;.  wben 
she  had  finished  and,  evefy.thingi  h^d,been  p^it  away,  in 
its  proper  place  Rosalie  jeft  her  mistress,  and  Jeanne 
sat  down,  feeling  a  Jittle  tired.  She  wpnderied  what 
she  could  do  next,  .gnd  she  tried  to  think  of  ^oroe  oc- 
cupation for  her  mind,  some  task  for  her  fingers.  She 
did  not  want  to  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  3g^in 
to  sit  by  her  mother  who  was  dozing,  and  she  t^pught 
.of  going  for  a  walk,  l?ut  it  .was  .so,  n\is.erable  ,out  ,of 
doors  that  only  to  glance  out  of  the  windpw  raajie  her 
feel  melancholy. 

Then  the  thought  flashed  acro^  her  m^nd  that7io,w 
there  never  would  be  anything. fpr  her.to,4o.  .At  the 
cpnvent'  the  future  bad  ajways  given  her  spijxething  to 
think  about,  and  her  dreanjis  had  filled  the  hours,  so. that 
their  flight  had  passed  unnoticed ;  but  she  had  hardly, left 
the  convent  when  her  love-dreams  had  been  realized.  ,In 
a  few  weeks  she  had  met,  Joved^  and  married  a  nian,  who 
had  borne  her  away  in  his  arms  without  giving  her 
time  to  think  of  anything.  But  now  the  sweet  rej^Jijty 
■of  the  first  few  weeks  ..of.  rp^rried  life  was  going  to 
become  a  daily  mpnotony,-  harping  the  way  to  all  the 
hopes  and  delicious  fears  of  an  unknown  fytqre. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  which  she  could  .look  for- 
ward, nothing  more;  for  her  .to  do,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
or  ever.  She  felt  all  that  with  a  vague  sensation  of 
disillusion  and  melancholy.  She  rose  and  went  to  lean 
her  forehead  agai;ist  the  cold  ,wipdow-pane,  ^nd,  after 
looking  for  ^ome.tim^  at  the  dull  sky  and  heavy  clpuds, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  out.  oytized  by  Google 
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Could  it  really  be  the  same  country,  the  same  grass, 
the  same  trees  as  she  had  seen  with  such  joy  in  May? 
What  had  become  of  the  sun-bathed  leaves,  and  the 
flaming  dandelions,  the  blood-red  poppies,  the  pure 
marguerites  that  had  reared  their  heads  amidst  the 
green  grass  above  which  had  fluttered  innumerable  yel- 
low butterflies?  They  were  all  gone,  and  the  very 
air  seemed  changed,  for  now  it  was  no  longer  full  of 
life,  and  fertilizing  germs  and  intoxicating  perfumes. 
The  avenues  were  soaked  by  the  autumn  rains  and 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  dead  leaves,  and  the 
thin  branches  of  the  poplars  trembled  in  the  wind  which 
was  shaking  off  the  few  leaves  that  still  hung  on  them. 
All  day  long  these  last,  golden  leaves  hovered  and 
whirled  in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  fell,  in 
an  incessant,  melancholy  rain. 

Jeanne  walked  on  down  to  the  wood.  It  gave  her 
the  sad  impression  of  being  in  the  room  of  a  dying  man. 
The  leafy  walls  which  had  separated  the  pretty  winding 
paths  no  longer  existed,  the  branches  of  the  shrubs 
blew  mournfully  one  against  the  other,  the  rustling  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  about  and 
piling  into  heaps,  sounded  like  a  dying  sigh,  and  the 
birds  hopped  from  tree  to  tree  with  shivering  little 
chirps,  vainly  seeking  a  shelter  from  the  cold.  Shielded 
by  the  elms  which  formed  a  sort  of  vanguard  against 
the  sea-wind,  the  linden  and  the  plane-tree  were  still 
covered  with  leaves,  and  the  one  was  clothed  in  a 
mantle  of  scarlet  velvet,  the  other  in  a  cloak  of  orange 
silk.  Jeanne  walked  slowly  along  the  baroness's  ave- 
nue, by  the  side  of  Couillard's  farm,  beginning  to 
realize  what  a  dull,  monotonous  life  lay  before  her; 
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then  she  sat  down  on  the  slope  where  Julien  had  first 
told  his  love,  too  sad  even  to  think  and  only  feeling  that 
she  would  like  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep,  so  that  she  might 
escape  from  this  melancholy  day.    Looking  up  she  saw 
a  seagull  blown  along  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  she  sud- 
denly thought  of  the  eagle  she  had  seen  in  Corsica  in 
the   somber   valley    of    Ota.     As   she    sat   there   she 
could  see  again  the  island  with  its  sun-ripened  oranges, 
its  strong  perfuihes,  its  pink^opped  mountains,  its  azure 
bays,  its  ravines,  with  their  rushing  torrents,  and  it  gave 
her  a  sharp  pain  to  think  of  that  happy  time  that  was 
past  and  gone ;  and  the  damp,  rugged  country  by  which 
she  was  now  surrounded,  the  mournful  fall  of  the  leaves, 
the  gray  clouds  hurrying  before  the  wind,  made  her 
feel  so  miserable  that  she  went  indoors,  feeling  that  she 
should  cry  if  she  stayed  out  any  longer.     She  found 
her  mother,  who  was  accustomed  to  these  dull  days, 
dozing  over  the  fire.     The  baron  and  Julien  had  gone 
for  a  walk,  and  the  night  was  drawing  on  filling  the 
vast   drawing-room   with    dark   shadows   which   were 
sometimes  dispersed  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  fire ;  out 
of  doors  the  gray  sky  and  muddy  fields  could  just  be 
seen  in  the  fading  light 

The  baron  and  Julien  came  in  soon  after  Jeanne.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  gloomy  room  the  baron  rang 
the  bell,  exclaiming : 

**  How  miserable  you  look  in  here !  Let  us  have 
some  lights." 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  putting  his  feet  near 
the  flame,  which  made  the  mud  drop  off  his  steaming 
boots. 

**  I  think  it  is  going  to  freeze,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
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hands  together  cheerfully.  *'  The  sky  is  clearing 
towards  the  north,  and  it's  a  full  moon  this  evening. 
We  shall  have  a  hard  frost  to-night." 

Then,  turning  towards  his  daughter: 

**  Well,  my  dear/'  he  asked,  "  are  you  glad  to  get 
black  to  your  own  house  and  see  the  old  people  at  home 
again  ?  '* 

This  simple  question  quite  upset  Jeanne.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  threw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  covering  his  face  with  kisses  as  though  she  would 
ask  him  to  forgive  her  discontent.  She  had  thought 
she  should  be  so  pleased  to  see  her  parents  again,  and 
now>  instead  of  joy,  she  felt  a  coldness  around  her 
heart,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  regain  all  her 
former  love  for  them  until  they  had  all  dropped  back 
into  their  ordinary  ways  again. 

Dinner  seemed  very  long  that  evening;  no  one  spoke, 
and  Julien  did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  his  wife. 
In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  Jeanne  dozed  over 
the  fire  opposite  the  baroness  who  was  quite  asleep,  and, 
when  she  was  aroused  for  a  moment  by  the  voices  of 
the  two  men,  raised  in  argument  over  something,  she 
wondered  if  she  would  ever  become  quite  content  with 
a  pleasurele$s>  listless  life  like  her  mother.  The  crack- 
ling fire  burnt  dear  and  bright,  and  threw  sudden 
gleams  on  the  faded  tapestry  chairs,  on  the  fox  and  the 
stork,  on  the  melancholy-looking  heron,  on  the  ant  and 
the  grasshopper.  The  baron  came  over  to  the  fireplace, 
and  held  his  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"  The  fire  burns  well  to-night,"  he  said;  **  there  is  a 
frost,  I  am  sure." 

He  put  his  hands  on  Jeanne's  shoulder,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  fire: 
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"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  the  hearth  with,  all  one's 
family  around  it  is  the  happie$t  spot  on  earth;  there 
is  no  place  like  it.  But  don't  you  think  we  had  better 
go  to  bed?  You  must  both  be  quite  worn  out  with 
fatigue.'* 

Up  in  her  bedroom  Jeanne  wondered  how  this 
second  return  to  the  place  she  loved  so. well  could  be 
so  different  from  the  first,  "  Why 'did  she  feel  sp  misr 
erable?  "  she  asked  herself;  "  why  did  the  chateau,  the 
fields,  everything  she  had  so  loved,  seem  to-day  so  deso- 
late?" Her  eyes  fell  on  the  clock.  The  little  bee 
was  swinging  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  tp  left 
over  the  gilded  flowers,  with  the  same  quick  even  move- 
hient  as  of  old.  She  suddenly  felt  a  glow  of  affection 
for  this  little  piece  of  mechanism,  which  told  her  the 
hour  in  its  silvery  tones,  and  beat  like  a  human  heart, 
and  the  tears  came  Into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  ait  it; 
she  had  not  felt  so  moved  when  she  had  kissed  her 
father  and  mother  on  her  return,  but  the  heart  has  no 
rules  or  logic,  to  guide  it, 

Julien  had  made  his  fatigue  the  pretext  for  not 
sharing  his  wife's  chamber  that  night,  $o,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage,  she  slept  alone.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  henceforth  they  should  have  separate 
room^,  but  she  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  sleep  alone, 
and,  for  a  long  time  she  lay  awake  while  the  moaning 
wind  swept  round  the  house.  In. the  morning  she  was 
aroused  by  the  blood-red  light  falling  on  her  bed. 
Through  the  frozen  window-panes  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  sky  were  on  fire.  Throwing  a  big  dressing- 
gown  round  her,  Jeanne  ran  to  the  window  and  opened 
it,  and  in  rushed  an  icy  wind,  stinging  her  skin  and 
bringing  the  water  to  her  eyes,     In  the  midst  Qf  a  crim- 
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son  sky,  the  great  red  sun  was  rising  behind  the  trees, 
and  the  white  frost  had  made  the  ground  so  hard  that 
it  rang  under  the  farm-servant's  feet.  In  this  one 
night  all  the  branches  of  the  poplars  had  been  entirely 
stripped  of  their  few  remaining  leaves,  and,  through 
the  bare  trees,  beyond  the  plain,  appeared  the  long, 
green  line  of  the  sea,  covered  with  white-crested  waves. 
The  plane-tree  and  the  linden  were  being  rapidly 
stripped  of  their  bright  coverings  by  the  cold  wind,  and 
showers  of  leaves  fell  to  the  ground  as  each  gust  swept 
by. 

Jeanne  dressed  herself,  and  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  went  to  see  the  farmers.  The  Martins 
were  very  surprised  to  see  her.  Madame  Martin 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  she  had  to  drink  a  little 
glass  of  noyau ;  then  she.  went  over  to  the  other  farm. 
The  Couillards  were  also  very  surprised  when  she  came 
in;  the  farmer's  wife  gave  two  pecks  at  her  ears  and 
insisted  on  her  drinking  a  little  glass  of  cassis ;  then  she 
went  in  to  breakfast.  And  that  day  passed  like  the 
previous  one,  only  it  was  cold  instead  of  damp,  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week  were  like  the  first  two,  and  all 
the  weeks  of  the  month  were  like  the  first  one. 

Little  by  little,  Jeanne's  regrets  for  those  happy,  dis- 
tant lands  vanished;  she  began  to  get  resigned  to  her 
life,  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  many  unimportant  details 
of  the  days,  and  to  perform  her  simple,  regular  occupa- 
tions with  care.  A  disenchantment  of  life,  a  sort  of 
settled  melancholy  gradually  took  possession  of  her. 
What  did  she  want?  She  did  not  know  herself.  She 
had  no  desire  for  society,  no  thirst  for  the  excitement  of 
the  world,  the  pleasures  she  might  have  had  possessed 
no  attraction  for  her,  but  all  her  dreams  aijd  Illusions 
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had  faded  away,  leaving  her  life  as  colorless  as  the  old 
tapestry  chairs  in  the  chateau  drawing-room. 

Her  relations  with  Julicn  had  completely  changed, 
for  he  became  quite  a  different  man  when  they  settled 
down  after  their  wedding  tour,  like  an  actor,  who  be- 
comes himself  again  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  playing 
his  part.  HeJbardly  ever  took  any  notice  of  his  wife,  or 
even  spoke  to  her;  all  his  love  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  it  was  very  seldoip  that  he  ac- 
companied her  to  her  room  of  a  night.  He  had  taken 
the  management  of  the  estate  and  the  household  into 
his  own  hands,  and  he  looked  into  all  the  accounts, 
saw  that  the  peasants  paid  their  arrears  of  rent,  and  cut 
down  every  expense.  No  longer  the  polished,  decant 
man  who  had  won  Jeanne's  heart,  he  looked  and  dressed 
like  a  well-to-do  farmer,  neglecting  his  personal  ap- 
pearance with  the  carelessness  of  .a  man  who  no  Johger 
strives  to  fascinate.  He  always  wore  an  old  velvet 
shooting-jacket,  covered  all  over  with  stains,  which  he 
had  found  one  day  as  he  was  looking  over  his  old 
clothes;  then  he  left  off  shaving,  and  his  long,  un- 
trimmed  beard  made  him  look  quite  plain,  while  his 
hands  never  received  any  attention. 

After  each  meal,  he  drank  four  or  five  small  glasses 
of  brandy,  and.  when  Jeanne  affectionately  reproached 
him,  he  answered  so  roughly :  "  Leave  me  alone,  can't 
you?  "  that  she  never  tried  to  reason  with  him  again. 

She  accepted  all  this  in  a  calm  way  that  astonished 
herself,  but  she  looked  upon  him  now  as  a  stranger 
who  was  nothitlg  whatever  to  her.  She  often  thought 
of  it  all,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  after  having 
loved  and  married  each  other  in  a  delicious  passion  of 
affection  they  should  suddenly  awake  from  their  dream 
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of  love  as  utter  strangers,  as  if  they  had  never  lain  in 
each  other's  arms.  How  was  it  his  indifference  did 
not  hurt  her  more?  Had  they  been  mistaken  in  each 
other?  Would  she  have  been  more  pained  if  Julien 
had  still  been  handsome,  elegant  and  attractive? 
•  •  «  •  •         •    •        • 

It  was  understood  that  at  the  new  year  the  baron 
and  baroness  were  to  spend  a  few  months  in  their 
Rouen  house,  leaving  Les  Peuples  to  the  young  people 
who  would  become  settled  that  winter^  and  so  get  ac- 
customed to  the  place  where  they  were  to  pass  their 
lives.  Julien  wanted  to  present  his  wife  to  the  Brise- 
villes,  the  Couteliers  and  the  Fourvilles^  but  they,  could 
not  pay  these  visits  yet  because  they  had  not  been  able 
to  get  the  painter  to  change  the  coat-of-arms  on  the 
carriage;  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  have  per- 
suaded Julien  to  go  ta  the  neighboring  chateau  in  the 
old  family  carriage,  which  the  baron  had  given  up  to 
him,  until  the  arms  of  the  De  Lamares  had  been  quar- 
tered on'  it  with  those  of  the  Leperthius  des  Vauds. 
Now  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  whole  province  who 
made  a  speciality  of  coats-of-arms,  a  painter  Ifrom 
Bolbec,  named  Bataille,  who  was  naturally  in  great  re- 
quest among  all  the  Normandy  aristocracy;  so  Julien 
had  to  wait  for  some  time  before  he  a3uld  secure  his 
services. 

At  last,  one  December  morning  just  as*  they  were 
finishing  lunch  at  Les  Peuples,  they  saw  a  man,  with  a 
box  on  his  back,  open  the  gate  and  come  up.  the  4>ath; 
it  was  Bataille.  He  was  shown  into  the  dining-room, 
and  lunch  was  served  to  him  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
gentleman,  for  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  provin- 
cial aristocracy,  his  knowledge  of  the  coats-of-arms, 
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their  mottoes  and  signification,  made  hini  a  ^rt  of 
herald  with  whom  no  gentleman  need  be  Ashamed  to 
shake  hands* 

Pencils  and  paper  were  brought,  and  while  Bat^iUe 
ate  his  lunch,  the  baron  and  Julien  made  sketches  of 
their  escutcheons  with  all  the  quarter$.  The  baroness, 
alwa3/«  delighted  when  anything  of  this  sort  was  dis« 
cussed,  gave  her  advice,  and  even  JeaaM  took  part  in 
the  oonversatiofif  as  if  it  aroused  s<Hne  interest  in  her. 
BataiUe,  without  interrupting  his  lunch,  occasionally 
gave  an  opinion,  took  the  p^cvl  to  m^ki:  a  sketch  of  hi3 
idea^  quoted  examples,  described  all  tiie  aristocratic  car* 
riages  in  Nocmandy,  and  seemed  to  scatter  an  atmos- 
phere of  nobility  all  around  him.  He  was  a  little  man 
with  thin  gray  hair  and  paint-daubed  hands  which  smelt 
of  oil.  It  was  said  that  he  had  once  committed  a  grave 
oifeose  against  public  morality,  but  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  the  titled  families  had  long  ^go 
effaced  this  stain  on  his  character. 

As  soon  as  the  painter  had  finished  his  coffee,  be  was 
taken  to  dhe  coa<:h*house  and  the  carriage  was  vm- 
covered.  BataiUe  looked  at  it,  gave  an  idea  of  the  si^ 
he  thought  the  shield  ought  to  be,  and  then,  after  the 
others  had  again  given  their  opinions^  he  began  hi^ 
work.  In  spite  of  the  cold  the  baroness  .ordered  a  chair 
and  a  foot-warmer  to  be  brought  out  for  her  that  she 
might  sit  and  watch  the  paint^er.  Soon  she  began  to 
talk  to  him,  asking  him  abovt  tiie  n^arri^es  and  births 
and  deaths  of  whidi  she  had  not  yet  h^ard,  and  adding 
these  fresh  details  to  (he  genenlogicafl  trees  which  she 
already  knew  by  beatt.  Beside  h^r,  astride  a  chair, 
sat  Julien,  smKi)kin|;  a  .pipe  an^  'Pcca$ionally  ^pittir^  on 
the  ground  as  he  watched  tfa^e  growth  of  the  xodored 
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certificate  of  his  nobility.  Soon  old  Simon  on  his  way 
to  the  kitchen  garden  stopped,  with  his  spade  on  his 
shoulder,  to  look  at  the  painting,  and  the  news  of 
Bataille's  arrival  having  reached  the  two  farms  the 
farmers'  wives  came  hurrying  up  also.  Standing  on 
either  side  of  the  baroness,  they  went  into  ecstasies  over 
the  drawing  and  kept  repeating :  **  He  must  be  clever 
to  paint  like  that." 

The  shields  on  both  carriage-doors  were  finished  the 
next  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  Everyone  came  to 
look  at  the  work  now  it  was  done,  and  the  carriage  was 
drawn  out  of  the  coach-house  that  they  might  the  better 
judge  of  the  effect.  The  design  was  pronounced  per- 
fect, and  Bataille  received  a  great  many  compliments 
before  he  strapped  his  box  on  his  back  and  went  off 
again;  the  baron,  his  wife,  Jeanne  and  Julien  all  agreed 
that  the  painter  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  have  become  an  artist,  if  circumstances  had 
permitted. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  Julien  had  accomplished 
some  reforms  which  brought  with  them  the  need  of 
fresh  arrangements.  The  old  coachman  now  perfornied 
the  duties  of  gardener,  the  vicomte  himself  undertaking 
to  drive,  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  have  someone  to 
hold  the  horses  when  the  family  went  to  make  a  visit, 
he  had  made  a  groom  of  a  young  cowherd  named 
Marius.  The  horses  had  been  sold  to  do  away  with 
the  expense  of  their  keep,  so  he  had  introduced  a 
clause  in  Couillard's  and  Martin's  leases  by  which  the 
two  farmers  bound  themselves  to  each  provide  a  horse 
once  a  month,  on  whatever  day  the  vicomte  chose. 

When  the  day  came  the  Couillards  produced  a  big, 
raw-boned,  yellowish  horse,  and  the  Martins  a,  little, 
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white,  long-haired  nag;  the  two  horses  were  harnessedj 
and  Marius,  buried  in  an  old  livery  of  Simon's,  brought 
the  carriage  round  to  the  door.  Julien,  who  was  in  his 
best  clothes,  would  have  looked  a  little  like  his  old, 
elegant  self,  if  his  long  beard  had  not  made  him  look 
common.  He  inspected  the  horses,  the  carriage,  and 
the  little  groom,  and  thought  they  looked  very  well,^  the 
only  thing  of  any  importance  in  his  eyes  being  the  new 
coat-of-arms.  The  baroness  came  downstairs  on  her 
husband's  arm,  got  in,  and  had  some  cushions  put  be- 
hind her  back ;  then  came  Jeanne.  She  laughed  first  at 
the  strange  pair  of  horses,  and  her  laughter  increased 
when  she  saw  Marius  with  his  face  buried  under  his 
cockaded  hat  (which  his  nose  alone  prevented  from  slip- 
ping down  to  his  chin),  and  his  hands  lost  in  his  ample 
sleeves,  and  the  skirts  of  his  coat  coming  right  down  to 
his  feet,  which  were  encased  in  enormous  boots;  but 
when  she  saw  him  obliged  to  throw  his  head  right  back 
before  he  could  see  anything,  and  raise  his  knee  at  each 
step  as  though  he  were  going  to  take  a  river  in  his 
stride,  and  move  like  a  blind  man  when  he  had  an  order 
given  him,  she  gave  a  shout  of  laughter.  The  baron 
turned  round,  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  little  fellow 
who  stood  looking  so  confused  in  his  big  clothes,  and 
then  he  too  was  overcome  with  laughter,  and,  hardly 
able  to  speak,  called  out  to  his  wife : 

"  Lo-lo-look  at  Ma-Marius  I  Does^doesn't  he  look 
fun-funny?  " 

The  baroness  leaned  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and, 
catching  sight  of  Marius,  she  was  shaken  by  such  a  fit 
of  laughter  diat  the  carriage  moved  up  and  down  on 
its  springs  as  if  it  were  jolting  over  some  deep  ruts. 

**  What  on  earth  is  there  to  laugh  at  like  that?  "  said 
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Julien,  his  face  pale  with  anger.  *'  You  must  be  per- 
fect idiots,  all  of  you." 

Jeanne  sat  down  on  the  steps,  holding  her  sides  and 
quite  unable  to  contain  herself;  the  baron  followed  her 
example^  and,  inside  the  carriage,  convulsive  sneezes 
and  a  sort  of  continual  clucking  intimated  that  the  bar- 
oness was  suffocating  with  laughter.  At  last  Marios' 
coat  began  to  shake ;  no  doubt,  he  understood  the  cause 
of  all  this  mirth,  and  he  giggled  himself,  beneath  his  big 
hat.  Julien  rushed  towards  him  in  a  rage;  he  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  which  knocked  the  boy's  hat  off 
and  sent  it  rolling  onto  the  grass;  then,  turning  to  the 
baron,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  anger : 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  the  last  one  to  laugh. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  are  ruined?  We  should  not 
be  like  this  if  you  had  not  squandered  your  fortune  and 
thrown  away  your  money  right  and  left." 

AH  the  laughter  stopped  abruptly,  but  no  one  spoke. 
Jeanne,  ready  to  cry  now,  quietly  took  her  place  beside 
her  mother.  The  baron,  without  a  word,  sat  down 
opposite,  and  Julien  got  up  on  the  box,  after  lifting  up 
the  crying  boy  whose  cheek  was  beginning  to  swell. 
The  long  drive  was  performed  in  silence,  for  they  all 
felt  awkward  and  unable  to  converse  on  ordinary  topics. 
They  could  only  think  of  the  incident  that  had  just 
happened,  and,  rather  than  broach  such  a  painful  stib* 
ject,  they  preferred  to  sit  in  dull  silence. 

They  went  past  a  great  many  farm-houses  startling 
the  black  fowls  and  sending  them  to  the  hedges  for 
refuge,  and  sometimes  a  yelping  dog  followed  for  a 
little  while  and  then  ran  back  to  his  kennel  with  bristling 
hair,  turning  round  every  now  and  then  to  send  another 
bark  after  the  carriage.     A  lad  in  muddy  sabots,  was 
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slouching  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
blouse  blown  out  by  the  wind  and  his  long  lazy  legs 
dragging  one  after  the  other,  and  as  he  stood  on  one 
side  for  the  carriage  to  pass,  he  awkwardly  pulled  off 
his  cap.  Between  each  farm  lay  meadows  with  other 
farms  dotted  here  and  there  in  the  distance,  and  it 
seemed  a  long  while  before  they  turned  up  an  avenue  of 
firs  which  bordered  the  road.  Here  thfe  .carriage  leant 
on  one  side  as  it  passed  over  the  deep  ruts,  and  the 
baroness  felt  frightened  and  began  to  give  little  screams. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue  there  was  a  white  gate  which 
Marius  jumped  down  to  open,  and  then  they  drove 
round  an  immense  lawn  and  drew  up  before  a  high, 
gloomy-looking  house  which  had  all  its  shutters  closed. 

The  hall-door  opened,  and  an  old,  semi-paralyzed 
servant  (in  a  red  and  black  striped  waistcoat,  over 
which  was  tied  an  apron)  limped  sideways  down  the 
steps;  after  asking  the  visitors'  names  he  showed  them 
into  a  large  drawing-room,  and  drew  up  the  closed 
Venetian  blinds.  The  furniture  was  all  covered  up, 
and  the  clock  and  candelabra  were  enveloped  in  white 
cloths;  the  room  smelt  moldy,  and  its  damp,  cold  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  chill  one  to  the  very  heart.  The 
visitors  sat  down  and  waited.  Footsteps  could  be  heard 
on  the  floor  abovcy  hurrying  along  in  an  unusual  bus- 
tle, for  the  lady  of  the  house  had  been  taken  unawares 
and  was  changing  her  dress  as  quickly  as  possible;  a 
bell  rang  several  times  and  then  they  could  hear  more 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  The  baronfess,  feeling  thor- 
oughly cold,  began  to  sneeze  frequently;  JuHen  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  Jeanne  sat  by  her  mother,  and 
the  baron  stood  with  his  back  against  the  marble  mantel- 
piece. 
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At  last  a  door  opened,  and  the  Vicomte  and  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Briseville  appeared.  They  were  a  little,  thin 
couple  of  an  uncertain  age,  both  very  formal  and  rather 
embarrassed.  The  vicomtesse  wore  a  flowered  silk 
gown  and  a  cap  trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  in  a  sharp,  quick  voice.  Her  husband  was 
in  a  tight  frock-coat;  his  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
waxed,  and  hb  nose,  his  eyes,  his  long  teeth  and  his  coat, 
which  was  evidently  his  best  one,  all  shone  as  if  they 
had  been  polished  with  the  greatest  care.  He  returned 
his  visitors'  bow  with  a  bend  of  the  knees. 

When  the  ordinary  complimentary  phrases  had  been 
exchanged  no  one  knew  what  to  say  next,  so  they  all  po- 
litely expressed  their  pleasure  at  making  this  new  ac- 
quaintance and  hoped  it  would  be  a  lasting  one;  for, 
living  as  they  did  in  the  country  all  the  year  round,  an 
occasional  visit  made  an  agreablc  change.  The  icy  air 
of  the  drawing-room  froze  the  very  marrow  of  their 
bones,  and  the  baroness  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  coughing, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  sneeze.  The  baron  rose 
to  go. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  already?  Pray,  stay 
a  little  longer,"  said  the  Brisevilles. 

But  Jeanne  followed  her  father's  example  in  spite  of 
all  the  signs  made  her  by  Julien,  who  thought  they  were 
leaving  too  soon.  The  vicomtesse  would  have  rung  to 
order  the  baron's  carriage,  but  the  bell  was  out  of  order, 
so  the  vicomte  went  to  find  a  servant.  He  soon  re- 
turned, to  say  that  the  horses  had  been  taken  out,  and 
the  carriage  would  not  be  ready  for  some  minutes. 
Everyone  tried  to  find  some  subject  of  conversation;  the 
rainy  winter  was  discussed,  and  Jeanne,  who  could  not 
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prevent  herself  shivering,  try  as  she  would,  asked  if 
their  hosts  did  not  find  it  very  dull  living  alone  all  the 
year  round.  Such  a  question  astounded  the  Brisevilles. 
Their  time  was  always  fully  occupied,  what  with  writing 
long  letters  to  their  numerous  aristocratic  relations  and 
pompously  discussing  the  most  trivial  matters,  for  in  all 
their  useless,  petty  occupations,  they  were  as  formally 
polite  to  each  other  as  they  would  have  been  to  utter 
strangers.  At  last  the  carriage,  with  its  two  ill-matched 
steeds,  drew  up  before  the  door,  but  Marius  was  no- 
where to  be  seen ;  he  had  gone  for  a  walk  in  the  fields, 
thinking  he  would  not  be  wanted  again  until  the  even- 
ing. Julien,  in  a  great  rage,  left  word  for  him  to  be 
sent  after  them  on  foot,  and,  after  a  gtczt  many  bows 
and  compliments,  they  started  for  Les  Peuples  again. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  off,  Jeanne  and  the  baron, 
in  spite  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  Julien's  ill- 
temper  had  caused,  began  to  laugh  and  joke  about  the 
Brisevilles'  ways  and  tones.  The  baron  imitated  the 
husband  and  Jeanne  the  wife,  and  the  baroness,  feeling 
a  little  hurt  in  her  reverence  for  the  aristocracy,  said  to 
them: 

"  You  should  not  joke  in  that  way.  I'm  sure  the 
Brisevilles  are  very  well-bred  people,  and  they  belong 
to  excellent  families." 

They  stopped  laughing  for  a  time,  out  of  respect  for 
the  baroness's  feelings,  but  every  now  and  then  Jeanne 
would  catch  her  father's  eye,  and  then  they  began  again. 
The  baron  would  make  a  very  stiff  bow,  and  say  in  a 
solemn  voice: 

"  Your  chateau  at  Les  Peuples  must  be  very  cold, 
madame,  with  the  sea-breeze  blowing  on  it  all  day  long." 
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Then  Jeanne  put  on  a  very  prim  look,  and  said  with 
a  smirk,  moving  her  head  all  the  time  like  a  duck  on  the 
water : 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  have  plenty  to  fill  up  my  time. 
You  see  we  have  so  many  relations  to  whom  letters  must 
be  written,  and  M.  de  Briseville  leaves  all  correspond- 
ence to  me,  as  his  time  is  taken  up  with  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Normandy  that  he  is  writing  in  collaboration 
with  the  Abbe  Pelle,'* 

The  baroness  could  not  help  smiling,  but  she  re- 
peated, in  a  half-vexed,  half-amused  tone: 

**  It  isn't  right  to  laugh  at  people  of  our  own  rank 
like  that" 

All  at  once  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
Julien  called  out  to  someone  on  the  road  behind;  Jeanne 
and  the  baron  leant  out  of  the  windows,  and  saw  some 
singular  creature  rolling,  rather  than  running,  towards 
them.  Hindered  by  the  floating  skirts  of  his  cpat,  un- 
able to  see  for  his  hat,  which  kept  slipping  over  his  eyes, 
his  sleeves  waving  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  splashing 
through  the  puddles,  stumbling  over  every  large  stone 
in  his  way,  hastening,  jumping,  covered  with  mud,  Ma- 
rius  was  running  after  the  carriage  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  up  Julien  leant 
down,  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  coat  collar,  andJifted 
him  up  on  the  box  seat;  then,  dropping  the  reins,  he 
began  to  pommel  the  boy's  hat,  which  at  once  slipped 
down  to  his  shoulders.  Inside  the  hat,  which  sounded 
as  if  it  had  been  a  drum,  Marius  yelled  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  struggled  and  tried 
to  jump  down,  for  his  master  held  him  firmly  with  one 
hand  while  he  beat  him  with  the  other. 
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"Papal  oh,  papa!''  gasped  Jeanne;  and  the  bar- 
oness, filled  yfith  indignation,  seized  her  husband's  arni, 
and  exclaimed:  **  Stop  him,  Jacques,  stop  himl" 
The  baron  suddenly  let  down  the  front  window,  and, 
catchmg  hold  of  the  vicoratc's  sleeve: 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  beating  that  chUd?  "  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  anger. 

Julien  turned  round  in  astonishment. 

"  But  don't  you  see  what  a  state  the  little  wretch  has 
got  his  livery  into  ?  '* 

**What  does  that  matter  to  me?"  exclaimed  the 
baron,  with  his  head  between,  the  two.  **  You  sha'n't 
be  so  rough  with  him." 

Julien  got  angry. 

''  Kindly  leave  me  alone,"  he  said;  "  it's  nothing  to 
do  with  you;"  and  he  raised  his  hand  to  strike  the  lad 
again.  .  The  baron  caught  hold  of  his  son^iaJaw's  wrist, 
and  flung  his  uplifted  hand  heavily  down  against  the 
woodwork  of  the  seat,  crying : 

"If  you  don't  stop  that,  I'll  get  out  and  soon  make 
you." 

He  spoke  in  so  determined  a  tone  that  the  vicomte's 
rage  suddenly  vanished,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
he  whipped  up  the  horses,  and  the  carriage  moved  on 
again.  All  this  time  Jeanne  and  her  mother  had  sat 
still,  pale  with  fright,  and  the  beating  of  the  baroness's 
heart  could  be  distinctly  heard.  At  dinner  that  evening 
Julien  was  more  agreeable  than  usual,  and  behaved  as 
if  nothing  had  happened^  Jeanne,  her  father^  and  Ma* 
dame  Adelaide  easily  forgave,  and,  touched  by  his  good 
temper,  they  joined  in  his  gayety  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
When  Jeanne  mentioned  the  Brisevillcs,  her  husband 
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even  made  a  joke  about  them,  though  he  quickly  added : 

"  But  one  can  see  directly  that  they  are  gentle- 
people." 

No  more  visits  were  paid,  as  everyone  dreaded  any 
reference  to  Marius,  but  they  were  going  to  send  cards 
to  their  neighbors  on  New  Year's  day,  and  then  wait  to 
call  on  them  until  spring  came,  and  the  weather  was 
warmer. 

On  Christmas  day  and  New  Year's  day,  the  cure,  the 
mayor,  and  his  wife  dined  at  Les  Peuples,  and  their  two 
visits  formed  the  only  break  in  the  monotonous  days. 
The  baron  and  baroness  were  to  leave  the  chateau  on 
the  ninth  of  January;  Jeanne  wanted  them  to  stay 
longer,  but  Julien  did  not  second  her  invitation,  so  the 
baron  ordered  the  post-chaise  to  be  sent  from  Rouen. 
The  evening  before  they  went  away  was  clear  and 
frosty,  so  Jeanne  and  her  father  walked  down  to  Yport, 
for  they  had  not  been  there  since  Jeanne's  return  from 
Corsica. 

They  went  across  the  wood  where  she  had  walked  on 
her  wedding-day  with  him  whose  companion  she  was 
henceforth  to  be,  where  she  had  received  his  first  kiss, 
and  had  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  that  sensual  love 
which  was  not  fully  revealed  to  her  till  that  day  in  the 
valley  of  Ota  when  she  had  drunk  her  husband's  kisses 
with  the  water. 

There  were  no  leaves,  no  climbing  plants,  in  the  copse 
now,  only  the  rustling  of  the  branches,  and  that  dry, 
crackling  noise  that  seems  to  fill  every  wood  in  winter. 

They  reached  the  little  village  and  went  along  the 
empty,  silent  streets,  which  smelt  of  fish  and  of  sea- 
weed. The  big  brown  nets  were  hanging  before  the 
doors,  or  stretched  out  on  the  beach  as  of  old ;  towards 
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Fecamp  the  green  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  could  be 
seen,  for  the  tide  was  going  out,  and  all  along  the  beach 
the  big  boats  lay  on  their  sides  looking  like  huge  fish. 

As  night  drew  on,  the  fishermen,  walking  heavily  in 
their  big  sea-boots,  began  to  come  down  on  the  shingle 
in  groups,  their  necks  well  wrapped  up  with  woolen 
scarfs,  and  carrying  a  liter  of  brandy  in  one  hand,  and 
the  boat-lantern  in  the  other.  They  busied  themselves 
round  the  boats,  putting  on  board,  with  true  Normandy 
slowness,  their  nets,  their  buoys,  a  big  loaf,  a  jar  of  but- 
ter, and  the  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  glass.  Then  they 
pushed  off  the  boats,  which  went  down  the  beach  with 
a  harsh  noise,  then  rushed  through  the  surf,  balanced 
themselves  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  spread^^their  brown  wings  and  disappeared  into  the 
night,  with  their  little  lights  shining  at  the  bottom  of 
the  masts.  The  sailors'  wives,  their  big,  bony  frames 
shown  off  by  their  thin  dresses,  stayed  until  the  last  fish- 
erman had  gone  off,  and  then  went  back  to  the  hushed 
village,  where  their  noisy  voices  roused  the  sleeping 
echoes  of  the  gloomy  streets. 

The  baron  and  Jeanne  stood  watching  these  men  go 
off  into  the  darkness,  as  they  went  off  every  night,  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  keep  themselves  from  starving,  and 
yet  gaining  so  little  that  they  could  never  afford  to  eat 
meat. 

"  What  a  terrible,  beautiful  thing  is  the  ocean  I  " 
said  the  baron.  "  How  many  lives  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  danger  on  it,  and  yet  how  exquisite  it  looks  now, 
with  the  shadows  falling  over  it!  Doesn't  it,  Jean- 
nette?*' 

"  This  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  Mediterranean,"  she 
answered  with  a  watery  smile. 
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"  The  Mediterranean!  "  exclaimed  the  baron  scorn- 
fully. *'  Why,  the  Mediterranean's  nothing  but  oil  or 
sugared  water,  while  this  sea  is  terrific  with  its  crests  of 
foam  and  its  wild  waves.  And  think  of  those  men 
who  have  just  gone  off  on  it,  and  who  are  already  out 
of  sight." 

Jeanne;  gave  in. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
for  the  word  "  Mediterranean "  had  sent  a  pang 
through  her  heart,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  those  far- 
away countries  where  all  her  dreams  lay  buried. 

They  did  not  go  back  through  the  wood,  but  walked 
along  the  road;  they  walked  in  silence,  for  both  were 
saddened  by  the  thought  of  the  morrow's  parting.  As 
they  passed  the  farmhouses,  they  could  smell  the  crushed 
apples  —  that  scent  of  new  cider  which  pervades  all 
Normandy  at  this  time  of  the  year --^  or  the  strong 
odor  of  cows  and  the  healthy,  warm  smell  of  a  dung- 
hill. The  dwelling  houses  could  be  distinguished  by 
their  little  lighted  windows,  and  these  tiny  lights,  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  made  Jeanne  think  of  the  lone- 
liness of  human  creatures,  and  how  everything  tends  to 
separate  and  tear  them  away  from  those  they  love,  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  more  capable  of 
understanding  the  mysteries  of  existence^ 

**  Life  is  not  always  gay,"  she  said  in  tones  of  resigna- 
tion. 
•    The  baron  sighed. 

*'  That  IS  true,  my  child,"  he  replied;  '*  bit  we  can- 
not help  it." 

The  next  day  the  baron  and  baroness  went  away, 
leaving  Jeanne  and  Julien  alone. 
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VII 

The  young  couple  got  into  the  habit  of  playing 
cards;  every  day  after  lunch  Jeanne  played  several 
games  of  bezique  with  her  husband,  while  he  smoked 
his  pipe  and  drank  six  or  eight  glasses  of  brandy. 
When  they  had  finished  playing,  Jeanne  went  upstairs 
to  her  bedroom,  and,  sitting  by  the  window,  worked  at 
a  petticoat  flounce  she  was  embroidering,  while  the  wind 
and  rain  beat  against  the  panes.  When  her  eiyes  ached 
she  looked  out  at  the  foamy,  restless  sea,  gazed  at  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  took  up  her  work  again. 

She  had  nothing  else  to  do,  for  Julien  had  taken  the 
entire  management  of  the  house  into  his  hands,  that  he 
might  thoroughly  satisfy  his  longing  for  authority  and 
his  mania  for  economy.  He  was  exceedingly  stingy; 
he  never  gave  the  servants  anything  beyond  their  exact 
wages,  never  allowed  any  food  that  was  not  strictly  nec- 
essary. Every  morning,  ever  since  she  had  been  at  Les 
Peuples,  the  baker  had  made  Jeanne  a  little  Nolrmandy 
cake,  but  Julien  cut  ofi  this  expense,  and  Jeanne  had  to 
content  herself  with  toast. 

Wishing  to  avoid  all  arguments  and  quarrels,  she 
never  made  any  remark,  but  each  fresh  proof  of  her 
husband's  avarice  hurt  her  like  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
It  seemed  so  petty,  so  odious  to  her,  brought  up  as  she 
had  been  in  a  family  where  money  was  never  thought 
of  any  importance.  How  often  she  had  heard  her 
mother  say:  "  Money  is  made  to  be  spent '' ;  but  now 
Julien  kept  saying  to  her:  **  Will  you  never  be  cured 
of  throwing  money  away?  "  Whenever  he  could  man- 
age to  reduce  a  salary  or  a  bill  by  a  few  pence  he  would 
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slip  the  money  into  his  pocket,  saying,  with  a  pleased 
smile : 

'*  Little  streams  make  big  rivers." 

Jeanne  would  sometimes  find  herself  dreaming  as  she 
used  to  do  before  she  was  married.  She  would  gradu- 
ally stop  working,  and  with  her  hands  lying  idle  in  her 
lap  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  space,  she  built  castles  in  the 
air  as  if  she  were  a  young  girl  again.  But  the  voice  of 
Julien,  giving  an  order  to  old  Simon,  would  call  her 
back  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  she  would  take  up  her 
work,  thinking,  '*  Ah,  that  is  all  over  and  done  with 
now,''  and  a  tear  would  fall  on  her  fingers  as  they 
pushed  the  needle  through  the  stuff. 

Rosalie,  who  used  to  be  so  gay  and  lively,  always 
singing  snatches  of  songs  as  she  went  about  her  work, 
gradually  changed  also.  Her  plump  round  cheeks  had 
fallen  in  and  lost  their  brightened  color,  and  her  skin 
was  muddy  and  dark.  Jeanne  often  asked  her  if  she 
were  ill,  but  the  little  maid  always  answered  wit|i  a 
faint  blush,  '^  No,  madame,"  and  got  away  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  Instead  of  tripping  along  as  she  had 
always  done,  she  now  dragged  herself  painfully  from 
room  to  room,  and  seemed  not  even  to  care  how  she 
looked,  for  the  peddlers  in  vain  spread  out  their  rib- 
bons and  corsets  and  bottles  of  scent  before  her;  she 
never  bought  anything  from  them  now. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  heavy  clouds  came  across 
the  sea  from  the  north,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  In  one  night  the  whole  plain  was  whitened,  and, 
in  the  morning  the  trees  looked  as  if  a  mantle  of  frozen 
foam  had  been  cast  over  them. 

Julien  put  on  his  high  boots,  and  passed  his  time  in 
the  ditch  between  the  wood  and  the  plain,  watching  for 
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the  migrating  birds.  Every  now  and  then  his  shots 
would  break  the  frozen  silence  of  the  fields,  and  hordes 
of  black  crows  flew  from  the  trees  in  terror.  Jeanne^ 
tired  of  staying  indoors,  would  go  out  on  the  steps  of 
the  house,  where,  in  the  stillness  of  this  snow-covered 
world,  she  could  hear  the  bustle  of  the  farms,  or  the 
far-away  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  soft  continual 
rustle  of  the  falling  snow. 

On  one  of  these  cold,  white  mornings  she  was  sitting 
by  her  bedroom  fire,  while  Rosalie,  who  looked  worse 
and  worse  every  day,  was  slowly  making  the  bed.  All 
at  once  Jeanne  heard  a  sigh  of  pain  behind  her.  With- 
out turning  her  head,  she  asked : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Rosalie?  " 

The  maid  answered  as  she  always  did : 

"  Nothing,  madarae,"  but  her  voice  seemed  to  die 
away  as  she  spoke. 

Jeanne  had  left  off  thinking  about  her,  when  she  sud- 
denly noticed  that  she  could  not  hear  the  girl  moving. 
She  called:     "Rosalie." 

There  was  no.  answer.  Then  she  thought  that  the 
maid  must  have  gone  quietly  out  of  the  room  without 
her  hearing  her,  and  she  cried  in  a  louder  tone: 
"  Rosalie  I  "  Again  she  received  no  answer,  and  she 
was  just  stretching  out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  when 
she  heard  a  low  moan  close  beside  her.  She  started  up 
in  terror. 

Rosalie  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  back  against 
the  bed,  her  legs  stretched  stiffly  out,  her  face  livid,  and 
her  eyes  staring  straight  before  her.  Jeanne  rushed  to 
her  side. 

"  Oh,  Rosalie!  What  is  the  matter?  what  is  it?  " 
she  asked  in  affright. 
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The  maid  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  fixed  her  wild 
eyes  on  her  mistress  and  gasped  for  breath,  as  if  tor- 
tured by  some  excruciating  pain.  Then,  stiffening 
every  muscle  in  her  body,  and  stifling  a  cry  of  anguish 
between  her  clenched  teeth,  she  slipped  down  on  her 
back,  and  all  at  once,  something  stirred  underneath  her 
dress,  which  clung  tightly  round  her  legs.  Jeanne 
heard  a  strange,  gushing  noise,  something  like  the 
death-rattle  of  someone  who  is  suffocating,  and  then 
came  a  long  low  wail  of  pain;  it  was  the  first  cry  of  suf- 
fering of  a  child  entering  the  world. 

The  sound  came  as  a  revelation  to  her,  and,  suddenly 
losing  her  head,  she  rushed  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
crying : 

"JulienI     Julien!" 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  he  answered,  from  below. 

She  gasped  out,  "  It's  Rosalie  who  —  who  — "  but 
before  she  could  say  any  more  Julien  was  rushing  up  the 
stairs  two  at  a  time ;  he  dashed  into  the  bedroom,  raised 
the  girl's  clothes,  and  there  lay  a  creased,  shriveled,  hid- 
eous, little  atom  of  humanity,  feebly  whining  and  try- 
ing to  move  its  limbs.  He  got  up  with  an  evil  look  on 
his  face,  and  pushed  his  distracted  wife  out  of  the  room, 
saying : 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Go  away  and  send  me 
Ludivine  and  old  Simon." 

Jeanne  went  down  to  the  kitchen  trembling  all  over, 
to  deliver  her  husband's  message,  and  then  afraid  to  go 
Upstairs  again,  she  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  fire  was  never  lighted,  now  her  parents  were  away. 
Soon  she  saw  Simon  run  out  of  the  house,  and  come 
back  five  minutes  after  with  Widow  Dentu,  the  village 
midwife.     Next  she  heard  a  noise  on  the  stairs  which 
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sounded  as  if  they  were  carrying  a  body,  then  Julien 
came  to  tell  her  that  she  could  go  back  to  her  room. 
She  went  upstairs  and  sat  down  again  before  her  bed- 
room fire,  trembling  as  if  she  had  just  witnessed  some 
terrible  accident. 

**  How  IS  she? ''  she  asked. 

Julien,  apparently  in  a  great  rage,  was  walking  about 
the  room  in  a  preoccupied,  nervous  way.  He  did  not 
answer  his  wife  for  some  moments,  but  at  last  he  asked, 
stopping  in  his  walk : 

**  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  this  girl?  *' 

Jeanne  looked  at  her  husband  as  if  she  did  not  un- 
derstand his  question. 

**  What  do  you  mean?  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  know; 
how  should  I  ?  " 

"Well,  anyhow,  we  can't  keep  that  child  in  the 
house,"  he  cried,  angrily. 

Jeanne  looked  very  perplexed,  and  sat  in  silence  for 
some  time. .   At  last  she  said : 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  could  put  it  out  to  nurse  some- 
where?" 

He  hardly  let  her  finish  her  sentence. 

^'  And  wholl  pay  for  it?     Will  you  ?  " 

"  But  surely  the  father  will  take  care  of  it,"  she 
said,  after  another  long  silence.  "  And  if  he  marries 
Rosalie,  everything  will  be  all  right." 

"The  father  1"  answered  Julien,  roughly;  "the 
father!  Do  you  k|iow  who  is  the  father?  Of  course 
you  don't.     Very  well,  then !  " 

Jeanne  began  to  get  troubled :  "  But  he  certainly 
will  not  forsake  the  girl;  it  would  be  such  a  cowardly 
thing  to  do.  We  will  ask  her  his  name,  and  go  and  see 
him  and  force  him  to  give  some  account  of  himself."  , 
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Julien  had  become  calmer,  and  was  again  walking 
about  the  room. 

'*  My  dear  girl,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  believe  she  will 
tell  you  the  man's  name,  or  me  either.  Besides,  sup- 
pose he  wouldn't  marry  her  ?  You  must  see  that  we 
can't  keep  a  girl  and  her  illegitimate  child  in  our  house/' 

But  Jeanne  would  only  repeat,  doggedly : 

"  Then  the  man  must  be  a  villain;  but  we  will  find 
out  who  he  is,  and  then  he  will  have  us  to  deal  with 
instead  of  that  poor  girl." 

Julien  got  very  red. 

'^  But  until  we  know  who  he  is?  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  propose,  so  she  asked 
Julien  what  he  thought  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  He 
gave  his  opinion  very  promptly. 

"  Oh,  I  should  give  her  some  money,  and  let  her  and 
her  brat  go  to  the  devil." 

That  made  Jeanne  very  indignant. 

"That  shall  never  be  done,"  she  declared;  "  Rosa- 
lie is  my  foster-sister,  and  we  have  grown  up  together. 
She  has  erred,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  never  turn  her  out-of- 
doors  for  that,  and,  if  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  I  will  bring  up  the  child  myself." 

'*  And  we  should  have  a  nice  reputation,  shouldn't 
we,  with  our  name  and  connections?  "  burst  out  Julien. 
"  People  would  say  that  we  encouraged  vice,  and  shel- 
tered prostitutes,  and  respectable  people  would  never 
come  near  us.  Why,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of? 
You  must  be  mad  I  " 

**  I  will  never  have  Rosalie  turned  out,"  she  repeated, 
quietly.  "  If  you  will  not  keep  her  here,  my  mother 
will  take  her  back  again.  But  we  are  sure  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  father." 
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At  that,  he  went  out  of  tht  room,  too  angry  to  talk 
to  her  any  longer,  and  as  he  banged  the  door  after  him 
he  cried : 

*'  Women  are  fools  with  their  absurd  notions  I  " 

In  the  afternoon  Jeanne  went  up  to  see  the  invalid. 
She  was  lying  in  bed,  wide  awake,  and  the  Widow 
Dentu  was  rocking  the  child  in  her  arms.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  her  mistress  Rosalie  began  to  sob  violently,  and 
when  Jeanne  wanted  to  kiss  her,  she  turned  away  and 
hid  her  face  qnder  the  bed-clothes.  The  nurse  inter- 
fered and  drew  down  the  sheet,  and  then  Rosalie  made 
no  further  resistance,  though  the  te;|trs  still  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 

The  room  was  very  cold,  for  there  was  only  a  small 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  child  was  crying.  Jeanne  did 
not  dare  make  any  reference  to  the  little  one,  for  fear 
of  causing  another  burst  of  tears,  but  she  held  Rosalie's 
hand  and  kept  repeating  mechanically : 

**  It  won't  matter ;  it  won't  matter." 

The  poor  girl  glanced  shyly  at  the  nurse  from  time 
to  time ;  the  child's  cries  seemed  to  pierce  her  heart,  and 
sobs  still  escaped  from  her  occasionally,  though  she 
forced  herself  to  swallow  her  tears.  Jeanne  kissed  her 
again,  and  whispered  in  her  ear :  '*  We'll  take  good 
care  of  it,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,"  and  then  ran 
quickly  out  of  the  room,  for  Rosalie's  tears  were  begin- 
ning to  flow  again. 

After  that,  Jeanne  went  up  every  day  to  see  the  in- 
valid, and  every  day  Rosalie  burst  into  tears  when  her 
mistress  came  into  the  room.  The  child  was  put  out 
to  nurse,  and  Julien  would  hardly  speak  to  his  wife,  for 
he  could. not  forgive  her. for  refusing  to  dismiss  the 
maid.     One  day  he  returned  to  the  subject,  but  Jeanne 
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drew  out  a  letter  from  her  mother  in  which  the  bar- 
oness said  that  if  they  would  not  keep  Rosalie  at  Les 
Peuples  she  was  to  be  sent  on  to  Rouen  directly. 

"Your  mother's  as  great  a  fool  as  you  arc,"  cried 
Julien ;  but  he  did  not  say  anything  more  about  sending 
Rosalie  away,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  maid  was  able 
to  get  up  and  perform  her  duties  again. 

One  morning  Jeanne  made  hersit  down,  and  holding 
both  her  hands  in  hers; 

"  Now,  then,  Rosalie,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said, 
looking  her  straight  in  the  face. 

Rosalie  began  to  tremble. 

'*  All  about  what,  madame?  "  she  said,  timidly. 

**  Who  is  the  father  of  your  child?  '*  asked  Jeanne. 

A  look  of  despair  came  over  the  maid's  face,  arid  she 
struggled  to  disengage  her  hands  from  her  mistresses 
grasp,  but  Jeanne  kissed  her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles, 
and  tried  to  console  her. 

"  It  is  true  you  have  been  weak,"  she  said,  "  but  you 
are  not  the  first  to  whom  such  a  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened, and,  if  only  the  father  of  the  child  marries  you, 
no  one  will  think  anything  more  about  it;  we  would 
employ  him,  and  he  could  live  here  with  you." 

Rosalie  moaned  as  if  she  were  being  tortured,  and 
tried  to  get  her  hands  free  that  she  might  run  away. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  how  ashamed  you  feel,'* 
went  on  Jeanne,  **  but  you  see  that  I  am  not  angry,  and 
that  I  speak  kindly  to  you.  I  wish  to  know  this  man's 
name  for  your  own  good,  for  I  fear,  from  your  grief, 
that  he  means  to  abandon  you,  and  I  want  to  prevent 
that.  Julien  will  see  him,  and  we  will  make  him  marry 
you,  and  we  shall  employ  you  both ;  we  will  see  that  he 
makes  you  happy." 
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This  time  Rosalie  made  so  vigorous  an  effort  that 
she  succeeded  in  wrenching  her  hands  away  from  her 
mistress,  and  she  rushed  from  the  room  as  if  she  were 
mad. 

'^  I  have  tried  to  make  Rosalie  tell  me  her  seducer's 
name,"  said  Jeanne  to  her  husband  at  dinner  that  even- 
ing, "  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  Try  and  sec 
if  she  will  tell  you,  that  we  may  force  the  wretch  to 
marry  her." 

**  There,  don't  let  me  hear  any  more  about  all  that," 
he  said,  angrily.  "  You  wanted  to  keep  this  girl,  and 
you  have  done  so,  but  don't  bother  me  about  her." 

He  seemed  still  more  irrits^ble  since  Rosalie's  confine- 
ment than  he  had  been  before*  He  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  shouting  at  his  wife,  whenever  he  spoke  to  her, 
as  if  he  were  always  angry,  while  she,  on  the  contrary, 
spoke  softly,  and  did  everything  to  avoid  a  quarrel ;  but 
she  often  cried  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room  at  night. 
In  spite  of  his  bad  temper,  Julien  had  resumed  the  mar* 
ital  duties  he  had  so  neglected  since  his  wedding  tour, 
and  it  was  seldom  now  that  he  let  three  nights  pass  with- 
out accompanying  his  wife  to  her  roopi. 

Rosalie  soon  got  quite  well  again,  and  with  better 
health  came  better  spirits,  but  she  always  seemed  fright- 
ened and  haunted  by  some  strange  dread.  Jeanne  tried 
twice  more  to  make  her  name  her  seducer,  but  each  time 
she  ran  away,  without  saying  anything.  Julien  sud- 
denly became  better  tempered,  and  his  young  wife  began 
to  cherish  vague  hopes,  and  to  regain  a  little  of  her 
former  gayety;  but  she  often  felt  very  unwell,  though 
she  never  said  anything  about  it 

For  five  weeks  the  crisp,  shining  snow  had  lain  on  the 
frozen  ground ;  in  the  daytime  there  was  not  a  cloud  to 
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be  seen,  and  at  night  the  sky  was  strewn  with  stars. 
Standing  alone  in  their  square  courtyards,  behind  the 
great  frosted  trees,  the  farms  seemed  dead  beneath  their 
snowy  shrouds.  Neither  men  nor  cattle  could  go  out, 
and  the  only  sign  of  life  about  the  homesteads  and  cot- 
tages was  the  smoke  that  went  straight  up  from  the 
chimneys  into  the  frosty  air. 

The  grass,  the  hedges  and  the  wall  of  elms  seemed 
killed  by  the  cold.  From  time  to  time  the  trees  cracked, 
as  if  the  fibers  of  their  branches  were  separating  be- 
neath the  bark,  and  sometimes  a  big  branch  would 
break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground,  its  sap  frozen  and 
dried  up  by  the  intense  cold. 

Jeanne  thought  the  severe  weather  was  the  cause  of 
her  ill-health,  and  she  longed  for  the  warm  spring 
breezes.  Sometimes  the  very  idea  of  food  disgusted 
her,  and  she  could  eat  nothing ;  at  other  times  she  vom- 
ited after  every  meal,  unable  to  digest  the  little  she  did 
eat.  She  had  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  she 
lived  in  a  constant  and  intolerable  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement. 

One  evening,  when  the  thermometer  was  sinking  still 
lower,  Julien  shivered  as  he  left  the  dinner  table  (for 
the  dining-room  was  never  sufficiently  heated,  so  careful 
was  he  over  the  wood) ,  and  rubbing  his  hands  together : 

**  It's  too  cold  to  sleep  alone  to-night,  isn't  it,  dar- 
ling? "  he  whispered  to  his  wife,  with  one  of  his  old 
good-tempered  laughs. 

Jeanne  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  but  she  felt 
so  ill,  so  nervous,  and  she  had  such  aching  pains  that 
evening,  that,  with  her  lips  close  to  his,  she  begged  him 
to  let  her  sleep  alone. 
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"  I  fed  so  ill  to-night,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  sure  to 
be  better  to-morrow." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  he  answered.  "  If 
you  are  ill,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself."  And  he 
began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

Jeanne  went  to  bed  early.  Julien,  for  a  wonder,  or- 
dered a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  his  own  room ;  and  when  the 
secvant  came  to  tell  him  that  "  the  fire  had  burnt  up," 
he  kissed  his  wife  on  the  forehead  and  said  good-night. 

The  very  walls  seemed  to  feel  the  cold,  and  made 
little  cracking  noises  as  if  they  were  shivering.  Jeanne 
lay  shaking  with  cold;  twice  she  got  up  to  put  more 
logs  on  the  fire,  and  to  pile  her  petticoats  and  dresses  on 
the  bed,  but  nothing  seemed  to  make  her  any  warmer. 
There  were  nervous  twitchings  in  her  legs,  which  made 
her  toss  and  turn  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  Her  feet 
were  numbed,  her  teeth  chattered,  her  hands  trembled, 
her  heart  beat  so  slowly  that  sometimes  it  seemed  to 
stop  altogether;  and  she  gasped  for  breath  as  if  she 
could  not  draw  the  air  into  her  lungs. 

As  the  cold  crept  higher  and  higher  up  her  limbs,,  she 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  fear.  She  had  never  felt  like 
this  before;  life  seemed  to  be  gradually  slipping  away 
from  her,  and  she  thought  each  breath  she  drew  would 
be  her  last. 

"I  am  going  to  diel  I  am  going  to  diel"  she 
thought;  and,  in  her  terror,  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
rang  for  Rosalie. 

No  one  came;  she  rang  again,  and  again  waited  for 
an  answer,  shuddering  and  half-frozen;  but  she  waited 
in  vain.  Perhaps  the  maid  was  sleeping  too  heavily 
for  the  bell  to  arouse  her,  and,  almost  beside  herself 
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with  fear,  Jeanne  rushed  out  onto  the  landing  without 
putting  anything  around  her,  and  with  bare  feet.  She 
went  noiselessly  up  the  dark  stairs,  felt  for  Rosalie's 
door,  opened  it,  and  called  "  Rosalie!  "  then  went  into 
the  room,  stumbled  against  the  bed,  passed  her  hands 
over  it,  and  found  it  empty  and  quite  cold,  as  if  no  one 
had  slept  in  it  that  night. 

"  Surely  she  cannot  have  gone  out  in  such  weather 
as  this,"  she  thought. 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  so  violently  that  it  almost 
suffocated  her,  and  she  went  downstairs  to  rouse  Julien, 
her  legs  giving  way  under  her  as  she  walked.  She  burst 
open  her  husband's  door,  and  hurried  across  the  room, 
spurred  on  by  the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  die  and 
the  fear  that  she  would  become  unconscious  before  she 
could  see  him  again. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  with  a  shriek,  for  by  the  light 
of  the  dying  jfire  she  saw  Rosalie's  head  on  the  pillow 
beside  her  husband's.  At  her  cry  they  both  started  up. 
but  she  had  already  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  her 
discovery,  and  fled  to  her  room,  while  Julien  called  after 
her,  '*  Jeanne !  Jeanne !  "  She  felt  she  could  not  see 
him  or  listen  to  his  excuses  and  his  lies,  and  again  rush- 
ing out  of  her  room  she  ran  downstairs.  The  staircase 
was  in  total  darkness,  but  filled  with  the  desire  of  flight, 
of  getting  away  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  more, 
^he  never  stayed  to  think  that  she  might  fall  and  break 
her  limbs  on  the  stone  stairs. 

On  the  last  step  she  sat  down,  unable  to  think,  un- 
able to  reason,  her  head  in  a  whirl.  Julien  had  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  was  hastily  dressing  himself.  She 
heard  him  moving  about,  and  she  started  up  to  escape 
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from  him.  He  came  downstairs,  crying :  "  Jeanne, 
do  listen  to  me  I  " 

No,  she  would  not  listen ;  he  should  not  degrade  her 
by  his  touch.  She  dashed  into  the  dining-room  as  i£  a 
murderer  were  pursuing  her,  looked  round  for  a  hiding- 
place  or  some  dark  corner  where  she  might  conceal  her- 
self, and  then  crouched  down  under  the  table.  The 
door  opened,  and  Julien  came  in  with  a  light  in  his 
hand,  still  calling,  *'  Jeanne  I  Jeanne  I  "  She  started  off 
again  like  a  hunted  hare,  tore  into  the  kitchen,  round 
which  she  ran  twice  like  some  wild  animal  at  bay,  then, 
as  he  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  she  suddenly 
flung  open  the  garden  door,  and  rushed  out  into  the 
night 

Her  bare  legs  sank  into  the  snow  up  to  her  knees,  and 
this  icy  contact  gave  her  new  strength.  Although  she 
had  nothing  on  but  her  chemise  she  did  not  feel  the  bit- 
ter cold;  her  mental  anguish  was  too  great  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  mere  bodily  pain  to  reach  her  brain, 
and  she  ran  on  and  on^  looking  as  white  as  the  snow* 
covered  earth.  She  did  not  stop  once  to  take  breath, 
but  rushed  on  across  wood  and  plain  without  knowing 
or  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing.  Suddenly  she 
found  herself  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  She  instinctively 
stopped  short,  and  then  crouched  down  in  the  snow  and 
lay  there  with  her  mind  as  powerless  to  think  as  her 
body  to  move. 

All  at  once  she  began  to  tremble,  as  does  a  sail  when 
caught  by  the  wind.  Her  arms,  her  hands,  her  feet, 
shook  and  twitched  convulsively,  and  consciousness  re- 
turned to  hen  Things  that  had  happtened  a  Jong  time 
before  came  back  to  ber  memory;  the  sail  b  Lasdque's 
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boat  with  him,  their  conversation,  the  dawn  of  their 
love;  the  christening  of  the  boat;  then  her  thoughts 
went  still  farther  back  till  they  reached  the  night  of 
her  arrival  from  the  convent  —  the  night  she  had  spent 
in  happy  dreams.  And  now,  nowl  Her  life  was 
ruined;  she  had  had  all  her  pleasure;  there  were  no 
joys,  no  happiness,  in  store  for  her;  and  she  coutd  sec 
the  terrible  future  with  all  its  tortures,  its  deceptions, 
and  despair.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  die  now,  at 
once. 

She  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance  crying: 

"This  wayl  this  wayl  Here  are  her  footmarks  I  " 
It  was  Julien  looking  for  her. 

Oh!  she  could  not,  she  would  not,  see  him  again  I 
Never  again  1  From  the  abyss  before  her  came  the 
faint  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  rocks. 
She  stood  up  to  throw  herself  over  the  cliff,  and  in  a 
despairing  farewell  to  lifcj  she  moaned  out  that  last  cry 
of  the  dying  —  the  word  that  the  soldier  gasps  out 
as  he  lies  wounded  to  death  on  the  battlefield  — 
'*  Mother  I" 

Then  the  thought  of  how  h^r  mother  would  sob  when 
she  heard  of  her  daughter's  death,  and  how  her  father 
would  kneel  in  agony  beside  her  lAangled  corpse,  flashed 
across  her  mind,  and  in  that  one  second  she  realized  all 
the  bitterness  of  their  grief.  She  fell  feebly  back  on 
the  snow,  and  Julien  and  old  Simon  came  up,  with 
Marius  behind  them  holding  a  lantern.  They  drew 
her  back  before  they  dared  attempt  to  raise  her,  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  was  she;  and  they  did  with  her  what 
they  liked,  for  she  could  not  move  a  muscle.  She  knew 
that  they  carried  her  indoors,  that  she  was  put  to  bed, 
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and  rubbed  with  hot  flaniiels>  and  then  she  was  conscious 
of  nothing  more. 

A  nightmare  —  but  was  it  a  nightmare  ?  —  haunted 
her.  She  thought  she  was  in  bed  in  her  own  room ;  it 
was  broad  daylight,  but  she  could  not  get  up,  though 
she  did  not  know  why  she  could  not.  She  heard  a  noise 
on  the  boards  —  a  scratching,  rustling  noise  —  and  all 
at  once  a  little  gray  mouse  ran  over  the  sheet.  Then 
another  one  appeared,  and  another  which  came  running 
towards  her  chest  Jeanne  was  not  frightened;  she 
wanted  to  take  hold  of  the  littk  animal,  and  put  out  her 
hand  towards  it,  but  she  could  not  catch  it 

Then  came  more  mice  —  ten,  twenty,  hundreds, 
thousands,  sprang  up  on  all  sides.  They  ran  up  the 
bed-posts,  and  alo^g  the  tapestry,  and  covered  the  whole 
bed.  They  got  under  the  clothes,  and  Jeanne  could 
feel  them  gliding  over  her  skin,  tickling  her  legs,  run- 
ning up  and  down  her  body.  She  could  see  them  com- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  get  inside  and  creep 
close  to  her  breast,  but  when  she  struggled  and  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  catch  one,  she  always  clutched  the  air. 
Then  she  got  angry,  and  cried  out,  and  wanted  to  run 
away;  she  fancied  someonfe  held  her  down,  and  that 
strong  arms  were  thrown  around  her  to  prevent  her 
moving,  but  she  could  not  see  anyone.  She  had  no  idea 
of  the  time  that  all  this  lasted;  she  only  knew  that  it 
seemed  a  very  long  while. 

At  last  she  became  conscious  again  —  conscious  that 
she  was  tired  ^tfd  achirtg,  and  yet  better  than  she  had 
been.  She  felt  very,  very  weak.  She  looked  round, 
and  did  not  feel  at  all  surprised  to  see  her  mother  sit- 
ting by  her  bedside  with  a  stout  man  whom  she  did  not 
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know.  She  had  forgotten  how  old  she  was,  and 
thought  she  was  a  little  child  again,  for  her  memory 
was  entirely  gone. 

''  See,  she  is  conscious,"  said  the  stoat  man* 
The  baroness  began  to  cry,  and  the  big  man  said : 
^^  Come,  come,  madame  le  baronne;  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger,  but  you  must  not  talk 
to  her ;  just  let  her  sleep." 

It  seemed  to  Jeanne  that  she  lay  for  a  long  time  in  a 
doze,  which  became  a  heavy  sleep  if  she  tried  to  think 
of  anything.  She  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  past  con- 
tained something  dreadful^  and  she  was  content  to  lie 
still  without  trying  to  recall  anything  to  her  memory. 
But  one  day,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  Julien 
standing  beside  the  bed,  and  the  curtain  which  hid 
everything  from  her  was  suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  she 
remembered  what  had  happened. 

She  threw  back  the  clothes  and  sprang  out  of  bed 
to  escape  from  her  husband;  but  as  soon  as  her  feet 
touched  the  floor  she  fell  to  the  ground,  for  she  was  too 
weak  to  stand.  Julien  hastened  to  her  assistance,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  raise  her,  she  shrieked  and  rolled 
from  side  to  side  to  avoid  the  contact  of  his  hands. 
The  door  opened,  and  Aunt  Lison  and  the  Widow 
Dehtu  hurried  in,  closely  followed  by  the  baron  and  his 
wife,  the  latter  gasping  for  breath. 

They  put  Jeanne  to  bed  again,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  pretended  to  be  asleep  that  she  might  think 
undisturbed.  Her  mother  and  aunt  busied  themselves 
around  her,  saying  from  time  to  time : 
**  Do  you  know  us  now,  Jeanne,  dear?  •' 
She  pretended  not  to  hear  them,  and  made  no  an- 
swer ;  and  in  the  evening  they  went  away,  leaving  her  to 
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the  care  of  the  nurse.  She  could  not  sleep  all  that 
night,  fpr  she  was  painfully  trying  to  connect  the  inci- 
dents she  could  remember,  one  with  the  other;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  gaps  in  her  memory  which  she  could  not 
bridge  over.  Little  by  little,  however,  all  the  facts 
came  back  to  her,  and  then  she  tried  to  decide  what  she 
had  better  do.  She  must  have  been  very  ill,  or  her 
mother  and  Aunt  Lison  and  the  baron  would  not  have 
been  sent  for;  but  what  had  Julien  said?  Did  her  par- 
ents know  everything?     And  where  was  Rosalie? 

The  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  go  back  to  Rouen 
with  her  father  and  mother;  they  could  all  live  there 
together  as  th^y  used  to  do,  and  it  would  be  just  the 
.same  as  if  she  had  not  been  married. 

The  next  day  she  noticed  and  listened  to  all  that  went 
on  around  her^  but  she  did  not  let  anyone  see  that  she 
understood  everything  and  had  recovered  her  fuU 
senses.  Towards  evening,  when  no  one  but  the  bar- 
oness was  in  her  room,  Jeanne  whispered  softly: 

"Mother,  dear!" 

She  was  surprised  to  hear  how  changed  her  own  voice 
was,  but  the  baroness  took  her  hand^,  exclaiming : 

"  My  child  1  my  dear  little  Jeanne  1  Do  you  know 
me,  my  pet?  " 

"  Yes,  mother.  But  you  mustn't  cry ;  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  seriously.  Did  Julien  tell  you  why  I  ran  out 
into  the  snow?  " 

"  Yes,  my  darling;  You  have  had  a  very  dangerous 
fever." 

"  That  was  not  the  reason,  mamma;  I  had  the  fever 
afterwards.  Hasn't  he  told  you  why  I  tried  to  run 
away,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  fever?  " 

"  No,  dear." 
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"  It  was  because  I  found  Rosalie  in  his  bed." 

The  baroness  thought  she  was  still  delirious,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her. 

**  There,  there,  my  darling;  lie  down  and  try  to  go 
to  sleep." 

But  Jeanne  would  not  be  quieted. 

"  I  am  not  talking  nonsense  now,  mamma  dear, 
though  I  dare  say  I  have  been  lately,"  she  said.  "  I 
felt  very  ill  one  night,  and  I  got  up  and  went  to  Julien's 
room;  there  I  saw  Rosalie  lying  beside  him.  My  grief 
nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  I  ran  out  into  the  snow, 
meaning  to  throw  myself  over  the  cliff." 

"Yes,  darling,  you  have  been  ill;  very  ill  indeed," 
answered  the  baroness. 

"  It  wasn't  that,  mamma.  I  found  Rosalie  in  Juli- 
en's  bed,  and  I  will  not  stay  with  him  any  longer.  You 
shall  take  me  back  to  Rouen  with  you." 

The  doctor  had  told  the  baroness  to  let  Jeanne  have 
her  own  way  in  everything,  so  she  answered : 

**  Very  well,  my  pet." 

Jeanne  began  to  lo^e  patience. 

"  I  see  you  don't  believe  me,"  she  said  pettishly. 
"  Go  and  find  papa ;  perhaps  he'll  manage  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

The  baroness  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  dragged  herself 
out  of  the  room  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  and  came 
back  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  baron.  They  sat  down 
by  the  bedside,  and  Jeanne  began  to  speak  in  her  weak 
voice.  She  spoke  quite  coherently,  and  she  told  them 
all  about  Julien's  odd  ways,  his  harshness,  his  avarice, 
and,  lastly,  his  infidelity. 

The  baron  could  sec  that  her  mind  was  not  wander- 
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ing,  but  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  or  think.  He  af- 
fectionately toc^  her  hand,  like  he  used  to  do  when  she 
was  a  child  and  he  told  her  fairy  tales  to  send  her  to 
sleep. 

"  Listen,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  We  must  not  do  any- 
thing rashly.  Don't  let  us  say  anything  till  we  have 
thought  it  well  over.  Will  you  promise  me  to  try  and 
bear  with  your  husband  until  we  have  decided  what  is 
best  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  she  answered;  "but  I  will  not  stay 
here  after  I  get  well." 

Then  she  added,  in  a  whisper :  **  Where  is  Rosalie 
now?" 

"  You  shall  not  see  her  any  more,"  replied  the  baron. 

But  she  persisted:  "Where  is  she?  I  want  to 
know." 

He  owned  that  she  was  still  in  the  house,  but  he  de- 
clared she  should  go  at  once. 

Directly  he  left  Jeanne's  room,  his  heart  full  of  pity 
for  his  child  and  indignation  against  her  husband,  the 
baron  went  to  find  Julien,  and  said  to  him  sternly : 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  your  behavior  to  my  daughter.  You  have  not  only 
been  false  to  her,  but  you  have  deceived  her  with  your 
servant,  which  makes  your  conduct  doubly  infamous." 

Julien  swore  he  was  innocent  of  such  a  thing,  and 
called  heaven  to  witness  his  denial.  What  proof  was 
there?  Jeanne  was  just  recovering  from  brain  fever, 
and  of  course  her  thoughts  were  still  confused.  She 
had  rushed  out  in  the  snow  one  night  at  the  beginning 
of  her  illness,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  how  could  her 
statement  be  believed  when,  on  the  very  night  that  she 
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said  she  had  sutprised  her  maid  in  her  husband's  bed, 
she  was  dashing  over  the  house  nearly  naked,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing  I 

Julien  got  very  angry,  and  threatened  the  baron  with 
an  action  if  he  did  not  withdraw  his  accusation;  and  the 
baron,  confused  by  this  indignant  denial,  began  to  make 
excuses  and  to  beg  his  son-in-law's  pardon;  but  Julien 
refused  to  take  his  outstretched  hand. 

Jeanne  did  not  seem  vexed  when  she  heard  what  her 
husband  had  said« 

**  He  is  telling  a  lie,  papa,"  she  said,  quietly;  "  but 
we  win  force  him  to  own  the  truth." 

For  two  days  she  lay  silent,  turning  over  all  sorts  of 
thfngs  in  her  mind ;  on  the  third  morning  she  asked  for 
Rosalie.  The  baron  refused  to  let  the  maid  go  up  and 
told  Jeanne  that  she  had  left.  But  Jeanne  insisted  on 
seeing  her,  and  said: 

"  Send  someone  to  fetch  her,  then." 

When  the  doctor  came  she  was  very  excited  because 
they  would  not  let  her  see  the  maid,  and  they  told  him 
what  was  the  matter.  Jeanne  burst  into  tears  and  al- 
most shrieked :     "  I  will  see  her !     I  will  see  her  I  " 

The  doctor  took  her  hand  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Calm  yourself,  madame.  Any  violent  emotion 
might  have  very  serious  results  just  now,  for  you  arc 
enceinte.'^ 

Jeanne's  tears  ceased  directly;  even  as  the  doctor 
spoke  she  fancied  she  could  feel  a  movement  within 
her,  and  she  lay  still,  paying  no  attention  to  what  was 
being  said  or  done  around  her.  She  could  not  sleep 
that  night;  it  seemed  so  strange  to  think  that  within 
her  was  another  life,  and  she  felt  sorry  because  it  was 
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Julien's  child,  and  full  of  fears  in  case  it  should  resem^ 
ble  its  father. 

The  next  jnoming  she  scst  for  the  baron. 

"  Papa,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  have  made  up  my  jnind 
to  know  the  whole  truth;  especially  now.  You  hear,  I 
will  know  it,  aod  you  know,  you  must  let  me  do  a^  I 
like,  because  of  my  condition.  Now  li^en;  go  ^nd 
fetch  M.  le  cure;  he  must  be  here  to  make  Rosalia  tell 
the  truth.  Then,  as  soon  as  he:i$  here,  you  must  ^eqxi 
her  up  to  itie^  and  yjOM  aod  mamma  muat  come  too;  but, 
whatever  y^u  do,  don't  let  Julien  know  what  ia  go- 
ing on.*' 

The  priest  came  about  an  hour  afterwards.  He  was 
fatter  than  ever,  and  panted  quite  as  much  as  the  bar* 
oness.  He  sat  down  in  an  armchair  and  began  joking,. 
while  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  checked  handker* 
chief  from  sheer  habit. 

"  Well,  Madame  la  baronne,  I  don't  think  we  are 
either  of  us  getting  thinner;  in  my  opinion  we  make  a 
very  handsome  pair/'  Then  turning  to  the  invalid,  he 
said :  "  Ah,  ah  1  my  young  lady,  I  hear  we're  Boon  to 
have  a  christening,  and  that  it  won't  be  the  christening 
of  a  boat  either,  this  time,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  "  Then  he  went 
on  iii  a  grave  voice,  "  It  will  be  one  more  defender  for 
the  country^  or,"  after  a  short  silence,  '*  another  good 
wife  and  mother  like  you,  madame,"  with  a  bow  to  the 
baroness. 

The  door  flew  open  and  there  stood  Rosalie,  crying, 
struggling,  and  refusing  to  move,  while  the  baron  tried 
to  push,  her  ul  At  last  he  gave  her  a  sudden  shake, 
and  threw  her  into  the  room  with  a  jerk,  and  she  itood 
in  the  muddle  of  the  floor,  with  her  face  in  her  hands^ 
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sobbing  violently.  Jeanne  started  up  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  her  heart  could  be  seen  beating  under  her 
thin  nightdress.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could 
speak,  but  at  last  she  gasped  out : 

"  There  —  there  —  is  no  —  need  for  mte  to  —  ques- 
tion you.  Your  confusion  in  my  presence  —  is  —  is 
quite  sufficient  —  proof  -—  of  your  guilt." 

She  stopped  for  a  few  moments  for  want  of  breath, 
and  then  went  on  again : 

"  But  I  wish  to  know  all.  You  see  that  M.  le  cure 
is  here,  so  you  understand  you  will  have  to  answer  as  if 
you  were  at  confession." 

Rosalie  had  not  moved  from  where  the  baron  had 
pushed  her;  she  made  no  answer,  but  her  sobs  became 
almost  shrieks.  The  baron,  losing  all  patience  with 
her,  seized  her  hands,  drew  them  roughly  from  her  face 
and  threw  her  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  saying: 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something?  Answer  your  mis- 
tress." 

She  crouched  down  on  the  ground  in  the  position  in 
which  Mary  Magdalene  is  gmerally  depicted;  her  cap 
was  on  one  side,  her  apron  on  the  floor,  and  as  soon  as 
her  hands  were  free  she  again  buried  her  face  in  them. 

"  Come,  come,  my  girl,"  said  the  cure,  **  we  don't 
want  to  do  you  any  harm,  but  we  must  know  exactly 
what  has  happened.  Now  listen  to  what  is  asked  you 
and  answer  truthfully." 

Jeanne  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  looking 
at  the  girl. 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  I  found  you  in  Julien's  bed?  "  she 
asked. 

**  Yes,  madame,"  moaned  out  Rosalie  through  her 
fingers. 
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At  that  the  baroness  burst  into  tears  also,  and  the 
sound  of  her  sobs  mingled  with  the  maid's. 

**  How  long  had  that  gone  on?  "  asked  Jeanne,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  maid. 

**  Ever  since  he  came  here,"  stammered  Rosalie. 

"  Since  he  came  here,"  repeated  Jeanne,  hardly  un- 
derstanding what  the  words  meant  "  Do  you  mean 
since  —  since  the  spring?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

*'  Since  he  first  came  to  the  house?  " 

•*  Yes,  madame." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen?  How  did  he  come  to  say 
anything  to  you  about  it?  "  burst  out  Jeanne,  as  if  she 
could  keep  back  the  questions  no  longer.  **  Did  he 
force  you,  or  did  you  give  yourself  to  him?  How 
could  you  do  such  a  thing?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Rosalie,  taking  her  hands 
from  her  face  and  speaking  as  if  the  words  were  forced 
from  her  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  talk  and  to  tell  all. 
"  The  day  he  dined  'ere  for  the  first  time,  'e  came  up 
to  my  room.  He  'ad  'idden  in  the  garret  and  I  dursn't 
cry  out  for  fear  of  what  everyone  would  say.  He  got 
into  my  bed,  and  I  dunno'  how  it  was  or  what  I  did, 
but  he  did  just  as  'e  liked  with  me.  I  never  said  nothin' 
about  it  because  I  thought  he  was  nice." 

"  But  your  —  your  child?     Is  it  his?  "  cried  Jeanne. 

**  Yes,  madame,"  answered  Rosalie,  between  her 
sobs.  Then  neither  said  anything  more,  and  the  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  baroness's  and  Rosalie's  sobs. 

The  tears  rose  to  Jeanne's  eyes,  and  flowed  noise- 
lessly down  her  cheeks.  So  her  maid's  child  had  the 
same  father  as  her  ownl  All  her  anger  had  evapo- 
rated and  in  its  place  was  a  dull,  gloomy,  deep  4esnair. 
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After  a  short  silence  she  sard  In  a  softci^,  tearful  voice : 

**  After  we  returned  frorti  —  from  our  wedding 
tour  —  wbdn  did  he  begin  again?" 

"  The  —  the  night  you  came  back,"  answered  the 
maid,  wba  was  now  abm)st  lying  on  the  floor. 

Each  word  rung  Jeanne's  heart.  He  had  actually 
left  her  for  this  girl  the  very  night  of  their  return  to 
Les  Peuples!  That,  then,  wa$  why  he  had  let  her 
sleep  alone.  She  had  heard  enough  now ;  she  did  not 
want  to  know  anything  more^  and  she  cried  to  the  girl : 

"  Go  away  1  go  away  1  " 

As  Rosalie,  overcome  by  her  ertiotlon,  did  not  move, 
she  called  to  her  father": 

**  Take  her  away !     C^tty  her  out  of  the  room !  " 

But  the  cure,  who  had  said  nothing  up  to  now, 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  little  discourse. 

"  You  have  behaved  very  wickedly,"  he  said  to^  Rosa- 
lie, "  very  wickedly  indeed,  and  the  good  God  will  not 
easily  forgive  you;  Think  of  the  prunishment  which 
awaits  you  if  you  do  not  live  a  better  life  hefMJef»th. 
Now  you  are  young  is  the  time  to  trafn  yourself  in  good 
ways.  No  doubt  Madame  la  haronne  will  do  some- 
thing for  youy  and  we  shall  be  able  to  find  you  a  hus- 
band—" 

He  would  have  gone  on  like  this  for  a  long  lime  had 
not  the  baron  seized  Rosalie  by  the  rfioulder s,  dragged 
her  to  the  door  and  thrown  her  into  the  passage  like  a 
bundle  of  clothes. 

When  he  came  back,  looking  whiter  even  than  his 
daughter,  the  ciire  began  again : 

'*  Well,  you  know,  all  the  girls  round  here  are  the 
same.  It  is  a  very  bad  strate  of  things,  hut  it  can't  be 
helped,,  and  we  mu&t  .jniake  a  little^  allowance  for  ^  the 
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we&kness  of  humaa  nature,  Thcy.nwer  marry  until 
they  are  enceinUs;  never,  mad^me.  Om  might  almost 
call  it  a  local  custom,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  Then 
he  went  on  indignantly:  •*  Ev^n  the  children  are  the 
same.  Only  last  year  I  found  a  little  boy  arid  girl 
from  my  class  in  the  cemetery  together.  I  told  their 
parents,  and  what  do  -you  think  they  replied :  *  Well, 
M'sieu  Tcure,  we  didn't  teach  it  them;  we  ^an't  help 
it.'  80  you  see,  monsieur,  your  maid  has  only  done  like 
the  others  — " 

"  The  maid  I  '■  interrupted  the  baron,  trembling  with 
excitement  *'  The  maid !  What  do  I  care  about  her  ? 
It's  Julian's  conduct  which  I  think  so  abominable,  and  I 
shall  certainly  take  my  daughter  away  with  me.^'  He 
walked  up  and  down  thp  rooni,  getting  more  and  moxe 
angry  with  every  step  he  took,  **  It  is  infamous  the 
way  he  has  deceived  my  daughter,  infamous  1  Hp's  a 
wretch,  a  villain,  and  I  will  tell  him  so  to  his  face,  I'll 
horsewhip  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life," 

The  cure  was  slowly  enjoying  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  he 
sat  beside  the  baroness,  and  thinking  how  he  could  makfl 
peace.  '*  Come  now,  M,  le  barpn,  between  ourselves 
he  has  only  done  like  everyone  else.  I  am  quite  sure 
you  don't  know  many  husbands  who  ar$  faithful  to  their 
wives,  do  you  now?  "  And  he  added  in  a  sly,  gqod- 
n^tured  way;  "  I  bet  you,  yourself,-  have  played  your 
little  games;  you  can't  say  conscientiously  that  you 
haven't,  I  know.  Why*  of  course  you  have!  And 
who  knows  but  what  you  have  made,  the  acquaintance 
of  some  little  maid  just  like  Rosalie.  I  tell  you  every 
man  is  the  same.  And  your  escapades  didn't  make  your 
wife  unhappy*  or  lessen  your  affection  .for  her;  did 
they?" 
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The  baron  stood  still  in  confusion.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  done  the  same  himself,  and  not  only  once  or 
twice,  but  as  often  as  he  had  got  the  chance;  his  wife's 
presence  in  the  house  had  never  made  any  difference, 
when  the  servants  were  pretty.  And  was  he  a  villain 
because  of  that?  Then  why  should  he  judge  Julian's 
conduct  so  severely  when  he  had  never  thought  that 
any  fault  could  be  found  with  his  own  ? 

Though  her  tears  were  hardly  dried,  the  idea  of  Her 
husband's  pranks  brought  a  slight  smile  to  the  baron- 
ess's lip,  for  she  was  one  of  those  good-natured,  tender- 
hearted, sentimental  women  to  whom  love  adventures 
are  an  essential  part  of  existence. 

Jeanne  lay  back  exhausted,  thinking,  with  open  un- 
seeing eyes,  of  all  this  painful  episode.  The  expres- 
sion that  had  wounded  her  most  in  Rosalie's  confession 
was:  "I  never  said  anything  about  it  because  I 
thought  he  was  nice."  She,  his  wife,  had  also  thought 
him  **  nice,"  and  that  was  the  sole  reason  why  she  had 
united  herself  to  him  for  life,  had  given  up  every  other 
hope,  every  other  project  to  join  her  destiny  to  his. 
She  had  plunged  into  marriage,  into  this  pit  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Into  all  this  misery,  this  grief,  this 
despair,  simply  because,  like  Rosalie,  she  had  thought 
him  "  nice." 

The  door  was  flung  violently  open  and  JuHen  came 
in,  looking  perfectly  wild  with  rage.  He  had  seen 
Rosalie  moaning  on  the  landing,  and  guessing  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  speak,  he  had  come  to  sec  what  was 
going  on;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  priest  he  was 
taken  thoroughly  aback. 

**  What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
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voice  which  trembled  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make  it 
sound  cahn. 

The  baron,  who  had  been  so  violent  just  before,  dared 
say  nothing  after  the  cure's  argument,  in  case  his  son- 
in-law  should  quote  his  own  example;  the  baroness  only 
wept  more  bitterly  than  before,  and  Jeanne  raised  her- 
self on  her  hands  and  looked  steadily  at  this  man  who 
was  causing  her  so  much  sorrow.  Her  breath  came 
and  went  quickly,  but  she  managed  to  answer : 

**  The  matter  is  that  we  know  all  about  your  shame- 
ful conduct  ever  since  —  ever  since  the  day  you  first 
came  here ;  we  know  that  —  that  —  Rosalie's  child  is 
yours  —  like  —  like  mine,  and  that  they  will  be  — 
brothers/' 

Her  grief  became  so  poignant  at  this  thought  that  she 
hid  herself  under  the  bedclothes  and  sobbed  bitterly. 
Julien  stood  open-mouthed,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or 
do.     The  cure  again  interposed. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  you 
mustn't  give  way  like  that.     See  now,  be  reasonable." 

He  rose,  went  to  the  bedside,  and  laid  his  cool  hand 
on  this  despairing  woman's  forehead.  His  simple 
touch  seemed  to  soothe  her  wonderfully;  she  felt  calmer 
at  once,  as  if  the  large  hand  of  this  country  priest,  ac- 
customed to  gestures  of  absolution  and  sympathy,  had 
borne  with  it  some  strange,  peace-giving  power. 

"  Madame,  we  must  always  forgive,"  said  the  good- 
natured  priest.  "  You  are  borne  down  by  a  great 
grief,  but  God,  in  His  mercy,  has  also  sent  you  a  great 
joy,  since  He  has  permitted  you  to  have  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  This  child  will  console  you  for  all 
your  trouble  and  it  is  in  its  name  that  I  implore,  that 
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I  adjure,  you  to  forgive  M.  Julicii.  It  will  be  a 
fresh  tie  between  you,  a  pledge  of  your  husband's 
future  fidelity.  Can  yon  steel  your  heart  against  the 
father  of  your  unborn  child  ?  " 

Too  weak  to  feel  either  anger  or  resentment,  dtid 
only  consdous  of  a  crushed,  aching,  exhausted  sensation, 
she  made  no  answer.  Her  nerves  were  thoroughly 
unstrung,  and  she  clung  to  life  but  by  a  very  slider 
thread. 

The  baroness,  to  whom  reseritment  Seemed  utterly 
impossible  and  whose  mind  was  simply  incapable  of 
bearing  any  prolonged  strain,  said  Ifl  a  low  tone: 

**  Come,  Jeanne  I '' 

The  cure  drew  Julien  close  to  the  bed  and  placed 
his  hand  in  his  wife's^  giving  It  a  little  t^p  as  if  to 
make  the  union  more  cdmpletei  Then,  dro|)ping  his 
professional  pulpit  tone,  he  said,  with  a  satisfied  air : 

**  There  1  that's  done.     Believe  me,  it  is  better  so." 

The  two  hands,  united  thus  for  an  instant,  loosed 
their  clasp  directly.  Julien,  not  daring  to  embrace 
Jeanne,  kissed  his  mother-in-law,  then  turned  ort  Kis 
heel,  took  the  baron  (who,  in  his  heart,  was  not  sorry 
that  everything  had  finished  So  quietly)  ty  the  drhi, 
and  drew  him  from  the  room  to  go  and  smoke  a  cigar. 

Then  the  tired  invalid  went  td  sleep  and  the  baroness 
and  the  priest  began  to  chat  in  low  tones.  The  abbe 
talked  of  what  had  just  occlifred  and  proceeded  to 
explain  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  while  the  hardness 
assented  to  everything  he  said  with  a  nod. 

"  Very  welly  then,  it's  Understood,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion. "  You  give  the  girl  the  farm  at  B«rVilIe  and 
I  will  undertake  to  find  her  a  good,  honest  husbarid. 
Oh,  you  may  be  sure  that  with  twenty  thousand,  francs 
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wc  rfiall  fM:  want  candidates  £or  her  hand.  We  shall 
have  an  emb arras  4e  choixy 

The  baroness  was  swiling  happily  now,  though  two 
tears  still  lingered  on  her  chieeks. 

"  Barville  is  yvorth  twenty  rijiousand  francs,  ^t  the 
very  least,"  she  said;  **  and  yoy  wnderstand  that  it  is 
to  be  scttkd  on  the  jchild  though  the  parents  will  have 
it  as  long  as  they  Uve." 

Thien  the  cure  shook  jbiands  with  the  baroness,  and 
rose  to  go. 

**  Don't  get  up,  Madame  la  biaronne,  don't  giet  up," 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  know  the  value  of  a  step  too  well 
myself." 

As  he  went  out  he  nrvet  Amt  Lison  coming  to  see  her 
patient.  She  did  not  notice  that  anything  extraordir 
nary  had  happened.  Kx)  oo^  had  told  h^r  anything, 
and,  as  usual,  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
was  going  on. 

VIII 

Rosalie  had  left  th^  hpMse  and  the  tiipe  of 
Jeanne's  confinement^  Was  dra^in^  near.  The  sorrow 
she  had  gone  through  had  ti^Mn  away  all  pleasure  fron^ 
the  thought  pf  becoming  4  mPther,  and  she  waited  for 
the  child's  birth  without  any  impatience  or  curiosity, 
her  mind  e/>tif  ely  filled  with  her  presentiment  of  coiping 
evils. 

Spring  was  close  at  hand.  The  bare  trees  still 
trembled  in  the  cold  wind,  but,  in  the  damp  ditches, 
the  yellow  primroses  were  alricady  l)lossoming  among  the 
decaying  autumn  leaves.  The  rain-soaked  fields,  the 
farn^'^ard^  and  the  commons  exhaled  f^  damp  i^dor,  as 
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of  fermenting  liquor,  and  little  green  leaves  peeped 
out  of  the  brown  earth  and  glistened  in  the  sun. 

A  big,  strongly-built  woman  had  been  engaged  in 
Rosalie's  place,  and  she  now  supported  the  baroness 
in  her  dreary  walks  along  the  avenue,  where  the  track 
made  by  her  foot  was  always  damp  and  muddy. 

Jeanne,  low-spirited  and  in  constant  pain,  '  leant 
on  her  father's  arm  when  she  went  out,  while  on  her 
other  side  walked  Aunt  Lison,  holding  her  niece's 
hand,  and  thinking  nervously,  of  this  mysterious  suffer- 
ing that  she  would  never  know.  They  would  all  three 
walk  for  hours  without  speaking  a  word,  and,  while 
they  were  out,  Julien  went  all  over  the  country  on 
horseback,  for  he  had  suddenly  become  very  fond  of 
riding. 

The  baron,  his  wife,  and  the  vicomte,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Fourvilles  (whom  Julien  seemed  to  know  very 
well,  though  no  one  at  the  chateau  knew  exactly  how 
the  acquaintance  had  begun),  and  another  duty  call 
was  paid  to  the  Brisevilles,  and  those  two  visits  were 
the  only  break  in  their  dull,  monotonous  life. 

One  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  two  people  on 
horseback  trotted  up  to  the  chateau.  Julien  rushed 
into  his  wife's  room  in  great  excitement: 

"  Make  haste  and  go  down,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Here 
are  the  Fourvilles.  They  have  come  simply  to  make 
a  neighborly  call  as  they  know  the  condition  you  are 
in.  Say  I  am  out  but  that  I  shall  be  in  soon.  I  am 
just  going  to  change  my  coat." 

Jeanne  went  downstairs  and  found. in  the  drawing- 
room  a  gigantic  man  with  big,  red  moustaches,  and  a 
pale,  pretty  woman  with  a  sad-looking  face,  sentimental 
eyes  and  hair  of  a  dead  gold  that  looked  as  if  the  sun 
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had  never  caressed  it.  When  the  fair-haired  woman 
had  introduced  the  big  man  as  her  husband,  she 
said : 

"  M.  de  Lamare,  whom  we  have  met  several  times, 
has  told  us  how  unwell  you  are,  so  we  thought  we 
would  not  put  off  coming  to  see  you  any  longer.  You 
see  we  have  come  on  horseback,  so  you  must  look  upon 
this  simply  as  a  neighborly  call ;  besides,  I  have  already 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  your  mother 
and  the  baron." 

She  spoke  easily  in  a  refined,  familiar  way,  and 
Jeanne  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  **  In  her  I  might, 
indeed,  find  a  friend,"  she  thought. 

The  Comte  de  Fourville,  unlike  his  wife,  seemed  as 
much  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room  as  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop.  When  he  sat  down  he  put  his  hat  on  a 
chair  close  by  him,  and  then  the  problem  of  what  he 
should  do  with  his  hands  presented  itself  to  him.  First 
he  rested  them  on  his  knees,  then  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  and  finally  joined  them  as  if  in  prayer. 

Julien  came  in  so  changed  in  appearance  that  Jeanne 
stared  at  him  in  mute  surprise.  He  had  shaved  him- 
self and  looked  as  handsome  and  charming  as  when 
he  was  wooing  her.  His  hair,  just  now  so  coarse  and 
dull,  had  been  brushed  and  sprinkled  with  perfumed 
oil  till  it  had  recovered  its  soft  shining  waves,  and  his 
large  eyes,  which  seemed  made  to  express  nothing  but 
love,  had  their  old  winning  look  in  them.  He  made 
himself  as  amiable  and  fascinating  as  he  had  been 
before  his  marriage.  He  pressed  the  hairy  paw  of  the 
comte,  who  seemed  much  relieved  by  his  presence,  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  comtesse,  whose  ivory  cheek 
became  just  tinged  with  pink. 
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When  the  Fourvilles  i^^ere  going  awjty  the  comtes^c 
said: 

**  Will  you  come  for  a  ride  on  Thursday,  vicomte?  " 
And  ^s  JuK^n  frowed  and  re^Red,  **  I  sh^ll  be  very 
pleased,  madame,'*  she  turned  and  took  Jeanne's  hand, 
saying  to  her,  affectionaliely  : 

"  When  you  are  well  a'gain  we  i^ost  aH  three  go 
for  long  rides  togeth^.  We  conld  make  such  delrght- 
ful  excursions  if  y6u  Would.'* 

Then  she  gracefully  caught  up  the  skirt  of  her  ifiding- 
habit  and  sprang  into  the  saddle  as  lightly  as  a  bird, 
and  her  husband,  after  awkwardly  raisFng  his*  hat, 
leapt  on  his  huge  horse,  feeling  and  lobfcing  at  his'  ease 
as  soon  as  he  was  niaunted. 

**  What  charming  people  1  "  cried  Jtrlicn,  as  ^on  a^ 
they  were  out  of  sight.  "  We  may,  indeed,  tWnk  olir- 
selves  lucky  to  have  made  their  acquaintance." 

**  The  Kttle  comtesse  is  delightful,"  answered 
Jeanne,  feeling  pleased  herself  though  shie  hardly  knew 
why.  **  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  her;  but  the  husband 
seems  a  bear.     How  did  you  get  to  know  them?  " 

**  I  met  them  one  day  at  the  Brisevilles,"  he  replied, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  cheerfully.  "  The  husband 
certainly  is  a  little  rough,  but  he  is  a  tru^  gentleman. 
He  is  passionately  rond  of  shooting." 

Nothing  else  happened  until  the  end  of  July.  Then, 
one  Tuesday  evening,  as  they  were  all  sitting  under 
the  plane-tree  beside  a  little  table,  on  which  stood 
two  liqueur  glasses  and'  a  decanter  of  brandy,  Jeanne 
suddenly  turned  very  white  and  put  both  her  harid^'  to 
rier  side  with  a  cry.  A  sharp  pain  had'  shot  through 
her  and  at  once  died  away.  In  aboiit  ten  minutes  came 
another  one,  hardly  so  severe  but  of  longer  durafton 
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than  the  first.  Her  father  and  husband  almost  oarrted 
her  indoors,  for  the  short  distance  between  the  plane- 
tree  and  her  room  seemed  miles  to  her;  she  could  not 
stifle  her  moans,  and,  overpowered  by  an  intolerable 
sense  of  heaviness  and  weight,  she  implored  them  to  let 
her  sit  down  and  rest. 

The  child  was  not  expected  until  September  but,  in 
case  of  accident,  a  horse  was  harnessed  and  old  Simon 
galloped  off  after  the  doctor.  He  eame  about  mid- 
night and  at  once  recognized  the  signi  oi  a  premature 
confinement.  The  actu^  pain  had  a  little  diminished, 
but  Jeanne  felt  an  awful  ,deathly  faintness,  and  she 
thought  she  was  going  to  die,  for  Death  is  sometimes 
so  close  that  his  icy  breath  can  almost  be  felt. 

The  room  was  full  of  people.  The  baroness  lay 
back  in  an  armchair  gaspiiig  for  breath;  the  baron 
ran  hither  and  thither,  bringing  all  manner  df  things 
and  completely  losing  his  head;  Jqlien  walked  up  and 
down  looking  very  troubled,  but  really  feeling  quite 
calm,  and  the  Widow  Dentu,  whom  nothing  could 
surprise  or  startle,  stood  at  the  fppt  of  the  bed  with 
an  expression  suited  to  the  occasion  on  her  face. 

Nurse,  mid-wife  and  watcher  of  the  dead,  equally 
ready  to  welcome  the  new-born  infant,  to  receive  its 
first  cry,  to  immerse  it  in  its  first  bath  and  to  wrap 
it  in  its  first  covering,  or  tq  hear  the  last  word,  the  last 
death-rattle,  the  last  moan  of  the  dying,  to  clothe  them 
in  their  last  garment,  to  sponge  their  wasted  bodies,  to 
draw  the  sheet  about  their  still  faces,  the  Widow  Dentu 
had  become  utterly  indifferent  to  any  of  the  chances 
accompanying  a  birth  or  a  death. 

Every  now  and  then  Jeanne  gave  a  low  moan.  For 
two  hours  it  seemed  a§  if  the  child  would  not  be  born 
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yet,  after  all;  but  about  daybreak  the  pains  recom- 
menced and  soon  became  almost  intolerable.  As  the 
involuntary  cries  of  anguish  burst  through  her  clenched 
teeth,  Jeanne  thought  of  Rosalie  who  had  hardly  even 
moaned,  and  whose  bastard  child  had  been  born  with- 
out any  of  the  torture  such  as  she  was  suffering.  In 
her  wretched,  troubled  mind  she  drew  comparisons 
between  her  maid  and  herself,  and  she  cursed  God 
Whom,  until  now,  she  had  believed  just.  She  thought 
in  angry  astonishment  of  how  fate  favors  the  wicked, 
and  of  the  unpardonable  lies  of  those  who  hold  forth 
inducements  to  be  upright  and  good. 

Sometimes  the  agony  was  so  great  that  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  her  suffering  absorbing  all  her 
strength,  her  reason,  her  consiousness.  In  the  intervals 
of  relief  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Julien,  and  then  she 
was  filled  with  a  mental  anguish  as  she  thought  of  the 
day  her  maid  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  this  very  bed 
with  her  new-born  child  —  the  brother  of  the  infant 
that  was  now  causing  her  such  terrible  pain.  She 
remembered  perfectly  every  gesture,  every  look,  every 
word  of  her  husband  as  he  stood  beside  the  maid, 
and  now  she  could  see  in  his  movements  the  same  ennuij 
the  same  indifference  for  her  suffering  as  he  had  felt 
for  Rosalie's;  it  was  the  selfish  carelessness  of  a  man 
whom  the  idea  of  paternity  irritates. 

She  was  seized  by  an  excruciating  pain,  a  spasm  so 
agonizing  that  she  thought,  "  I  am  going  to  die  I  I 
am  dying!"  And  her  soul  was  filled  with  a  furious 
hatred;  she  felt  she  must  curse  this  man  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  her  agony,  and  this  child  which  was  killing 
her.  She  strained  every  muscle  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
rid. herself  of  this  awful  burden^  and  then  it  felt  as  if 
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her  whole  inside  were  pouring  away  from  her,  and 
her  suffering  suddenly  became  less. 

The  nurse  and  the  doctor  bent  over  her  and  took 
something  away;  and  she  heard  the  choking  noise  she 
had  heard  once  before,  and  then  the  low  cry  of  pain, 
the  feeble  whine  of  the  new-born  child  filled  her  ears 
and  seemed  to  enter  her  poor,  exhausted  body  till  it 
reached  her  very  soul ;  and,  in  an  unconsciousness  move- 
ment she  tried  to  hold  out  her  arms. 

With  the  child  was  born  a  new  joy,  a  fresh  rapture. 
In  one  second  she  had  been  delivered  from  that  ter- 
rible pain  and  made  happier  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  and  she  revived  in  mind  and  body  as  she 
realized,  for  the  first  time,  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
mother. 

She  wanted  to  see  her  child.  It  had  not  any  hair 
or  nails,  for  it  had  come  before  its  time,  but  when  she 
saw.  this  human  larva  move  its  limbs  and  open  its 
mouth,  and  when  she  touched  its  wrinkled  little  face, 
her  heart  overflowed  with  happiness,  and  she  knew 
that  she  would  never  feel  weary  of  life  again,  for  her 
love  for  the  atom  she  held  in  her  arms  would  be  so 
absorbing  that  it  would  make  her  Indifferent  to  every- 
thing else. 

From  that  time  her  child  was  her  chief,  her  only 
care,  and  she  idolized  it  more,  perhaps,  because  she 
had  been  so  deceived  in  her  love  and  disappointed  in 
her  hopes.  She  insisted  on  having  the  cot  close  to 
her  bed,  and,  when  she  could  get  up,  she  sat  by  the 
window  the  whole  day  rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot. 
She  was  even  jealous  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  when  the 
hungry  baby  held  out  its  arms  and  mouth  towards  the 
big  bluc-veined  breast,  she  felt  as  if  she  t^ouI^^^^I^ 
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tear  her  son  from  this  strottg^  quiet  peasant  wbmah's 
arms,  and  strike  and  scratch  the  bosom  to  which  he 
cluhg  so  eagerly. 

She  embroidered  his  fine  robes  herself,  putting  into 
them  the  most  elaborate  work;  he  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  Idee  and  wore  the  handsomest 
caps.  The  only  thing  she  could  talk  aboUt  was  the 
baby*s  clothes,  and  she  was  always  interrupting  a  con- 
versation to  hold  up  a  band,  or  bib,  or  some  especially 
pretty  ribbon  for  admiration,  for  she  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  being  said  around  her  as  she  turned  and 
twisted  some  tiny  garment  about  in  her  hands,  and 
held  it  up  to  the  light  to  see  better  how  it  looked. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  will  look  lovely  in  that?  "  she 
was  always  asking,  and  her  mother  and  the  baron 
smiled  at  this  all-absorbing  affection ;  but  Julicn  would 
exdaim,  impatiently,  "  What  a  nuisance  she  is  with 
that  bratl"  for  his  habits  had  been  upset  and  his 
overweening  importance  diminished  by  the  arrival  of 
this  noisy,  imperious  tyrant,  and  he  was  half-jealous 
of  the  scrap  of  humanity  who  now  held  the  first  place 
in  the  house.  Jeanne  dould  hardly  bear  to  be  away 
from  her  baby  for  an  instant,  and  she  even  sat  watch- 
ing him  all  night  through  as  he  lay  sleeping  iri  his 
cradle.  These  vigils  and  this  continual  anxiety  began 
to  tell  upon  her  health.  The  want  of  sleep  weakened 
her  and  she  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  until,  at  last,  the 
doctor  ordered  the  child  to  be  separated  from  her. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  employed  tears,  commands 
and  entreaties.  Each  night  the  baby  slept  with  his 
nurse,  and  each  night  his  mother  rose  from  her  bed 
and  went,  barefooted,  to  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole 
and  listen  if  he  was  sleeping  quictl|;.^^^(Jjg[5g|^ound 
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her  thiere  qj^  j^ight  gs  he  w^  coming  in  lajte  from  din- 
ning at  the  Fourvilles,  and  after  that  she  waa  locjged  into 
her  rooin  ev^ry  ^v^eping  to  porppel  her  to  stay  in  bed. 

The  child  was  to  be  named  Pjerrc  Siiwn  Pafjl  (.they 
were  going  to  cpll  biin  Paul)  ^nd  at  the  end  of  Ajugust 
he  w^p  chri^ei^gd,  the  hf^rofi  being  godfather,  and  Aupf 
Lison  godmgth^r.  At  the  begipnipg  of  September 
Aupt  Lispf^  went  away,  aod  h?r  absence  was  as  un- 
noticed as  h^i*  pre^ei?c^  ha^  b^en* 

One  evening,  aftei:  dinner,  the  cure  called  at  the 
chateau.  There  seemed  an  air  of  fpystery  about  hir^ij 
and,  affier  a  few  commonplace  rpmarks,  he  asked  the 
baron  and  barones^  if  he  could  §peak  to  them  in  pri- 
vate for  a  few  raorpent^.  Thpy  all  three  walked 
slowly  down  the  ayenue  talkii^g  eagerly  as  they  lyent, 
whilp  Julian,  fpejipg  uneasy  ai>d  irritated  ^t  this  secrecy, 
was  left  behind  with  Jeanne.  J^e  offered  tq  accompany 
thjB  prje^t  when  he  went  away,  and  they  walked  off 
towards  the  churph  wh^e  the  angelus  was  ringing,  (t 
vyas  a  cpql,  almost  coid,  evening,  and  the  others  soon 
went  into  the  house.  They  were  all  begimjing  to  feel 
a  Ijttle  drq^ysy  ^hen  the  drawing-rooni  door  was  sud- 
c}ei)Jy  (:broyi^n  open  apd  Juliep  came  in  looking  vpf^y 
yexpd.  Withoqt  stopping  tq  see  whether  Jeanne  was 
there  i>r  not,  \\c  pried  to  the  baron,  a$  soon  a^  hp 
entered  the  roppi,? 

**  Upon  my  soul  you  must  be  mad  to  go  and  give 
tui^enty  thousand  fraijcs  to  that  girl  I  " 

They  were  a|l  t^ken  too  ipijch  by  surprise  to  make 
any  answer,  anc}  he  went  oiiy  too  angry  tq  apeak  dis- 
tinctly: **  I  can't  understand  how  yoq  can  be  §uch 
fools!  5wt  th^re  I  syppose  you  will  keep  on  tiU  we 
haven't  a  sou  left !  " 
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The  baron,  recovertng  himself,  a  little,  tried  to  check 
his  son-in-law : 

**  Be  quiet!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  see  that 
your  wife  is  in  the  room  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  is,"  answered  Julien,  stamping 
his  foot.  "  Besides,  she  ought  to  know  about  it.  It 
is  depriving  her  of  her  rightful  inheritance." 

Jeanne  had  listened  to  her  husband  in  amazement, 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  was  all  about : 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter?  "  she  asked. 

Then  Julien  turned  to  her,  expecting  her  to  side  with 
him,  as  the  loss  of  the  money  would  affect  her  also. 
He  told  her  in  a  few  words  how  her  parents  were 
trying  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  Rosalie,  and  how  the 
maid's  child  was  to  have  the  farm  at  Barville,  which 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  francs  at  the  very  least. 
And  he  kept  on  repeating : 

"  Your  parents  must  be  mad,  my  dear,  raving  mad  I 
Twenty  thousand  francs!  Twenty  thousand  francs! 
They  can't  be  in  their  right  senses  1  Twenty  thousand 
francs  for  a  bastard  1  " 

Jeanne  listened  to  him  quite  calmly,  astonished  her- 
self to  find  that  she  felt  neither  anger  nor  sorrow  at 
his  meanness,  but  she  was  perfectly  indifferent  now  to 
everything  which  did  not  concern  her  child.  The 
baron  was  choking  with  anger,  and  at  last  he  burst  out, 
with  a  stamp  of  the  foot : 

"  Really,  this  is  too  much  I  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
this  girl  has  to  have  a  dowry?  You  seem  to  forget 
who  is  her  child's  father;  but,  no  doubt,  you  would 
abandon  her  altogether  if  you  had  your  way  1  " 

Julien  gazed  at  the  baron  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  surprise.     Then  he  went  on  more  quietly : 
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"  But  fifteen  hundred  francs  would  have  been  ample 
to  give  her.  All  the  peasant-girls  about  here  have 
children  before  they  marry,  so  what  does  it  matter  who 
they  have  them  by?  And  then,  setting  aside  the  in- 
justice you  will  be  doing  Jeanne  and  me,  you  forget 
that  if  you  give  Rosalie  a  farm  worth  twenty  thousand 
francs  everybody  will  see  at  once  that  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  such  a  gift.  You  should  think  a  little  of 
what  is  due  to  our  name  and  position." 

He  spoke  in  a  calm,  cool  way  as  if  he  were  sure  of 
his  logic  and  the  strength  of  his  argument.  The  baron, 
disconcerted  by  this  fresh  view  of  the  matter,  could 
find  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  and  Julien,  feeling  his  ad- 
vantage, added: 

"  But  fortunately,  nothing  is  settled.  I  know  the 
man  who  is  going  to  marry  4ier  and  he  is  an  honest 
fellow  with  whom  everything  can  yet  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.     I  will  see  to  the  matter  myself." 

With  that  he  went  out  of  the  room,  wishing  to  avoid 
any  further  discussion,  and  taking  the  silence  with 
which  his  words  were  received  to  mean  acquiescence. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  after  his  son-in-law, 
the  baron  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  this  is  more  than  I  can  stand !  " 

Jeanne,  catching  sight  of  her  father's  horrified  ex- 
pression, burst  into  a  clear  laugh  which  rang  out  as  it 
used  to  do  whenever  she  had  seen  something  very  funny : 

"  Papa,  papa  I  "  she  cried.  "  Did  you  hear  the  tone 
in  which  he  said  *  twenty  thousand  francs! '  " 

The  baroness,  whose  smiles  lay  as  near  the  surface 
as  her  tears,  quivered  with  laughter  as  she  saw  Jeanne's 
gayety,  and  thought  of  her  son-in-law's  furious  face, 
and  his  indignant  exclamations  and  determined,  attempt 
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to  prevent  this  mpney,  which  w^s  not  his,  being  given 
to  the  girl  he  had  9educe4.  Finally  the  baron  caijght 
the  contagion  and  tbf y  all  tbre^  laughed  till  they  ^hed 
as  in  the  happy  day$  of  pld-  Wbpn  they  were  a  little 
cahner,  Jeanne  said : 

^*  It  is  very  funny,  but  reajly  I  4Qo't  seem  to  minc| 
in  the  least  what  he  §»ys  or  doe^  now.  I  look  upon 
him  quite  as  a  stranger,  and  I  c^n  hardly  believe  I  am 
his  wife.  You  see  I  am  able  to  laugh  at  his  —  hi?  ivant 
of  delicacy.'- 

And  the  parents  and  child  involuntarily  Kipsed  each 
other,  with  smiles  on  their  lips,  (though  the  fears  were 
not  very  far  from  their  eyes. 

Two  days  after  this  scene,  when  Julien  had  gone  out 
for  a  ride,  a  tall,  young  fellow  of  about  four  or  five-and- 
twenty,  dressed  in  a  brand-new  blM^  blquse,  whjch  hung 
in  stiff  folds,  climbed  stealthily  over  the  feqce,  as  if  he 
had  been  hiding  there  all  the  morning,  crept  along  the 
Couillards'  ditch,  and  went  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  chateau  where  Jeanne  and  her  father  and  mothjcr 
were  sitting  under  the  plane-tree,  He  took  off  his  cap 
and  awkwardly  bowed  as  he  came  towards  them,  and, 
when  he  was  within  speaking  distance,  mumbled : 

**  Your  servant,  monsipiir  le  baron,  madame  and 
company."  Then,  as  no  one  said  anything  to  bin>  he 
introduce^  himself  as  "  Desire  Lecoq.** 

This  name  failing  to  explain  his  pre^^nce  at  the 
chateau,  the  barpn  asked: 

**  What  do  you  want?  ** 

The  peasant  was  very  disfoncerted  when  he  found 
he  hl^d  tQ  state  hi^  business.  He  hesitated,  stammered, 
cast  his  eyes  from  the  cap  he  held  in  his  hands  to  the 
^hateay  roof  and  back  again,  and  at  last  began : 
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'*  M^sieu  i'ture  has  said  somelhin'  to  me  about  this 
business — "  then,  fearing  to  sdy  too  much  and  thus 
injure  his  own  interests,  he  stopped  short. 

"What  business?"  asked  the  baron.  **  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.'* 

"  About  your  maid  —  what's  her  name  —  RoWlie/' 
said  the  man  in  a  low  roice. 

Jeanne,  guessing  what  he  had  come  about,  got  up 
and  went  away  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  the  baron,  pointing  to  the  chair 
his  daughter  had  just  lefti 

The  peasant  took  the  seat  with  a  '*  Thank  you, 
kindly,"  and  then  waited  as  if  he  had  nothing  Whatever 
to  siy.  After  a  few  moments,  during  Which  no  one 
spoke,  he  thought  he  had  better  say  something,  so  he 
looked  up  to  the  blue  sky  and  remarked : 

"  What  fine  weather  for  this  time  of  year  to  be  sure. 
It'll  help  on  the  crops  finely*"  And  then  he.agam 
relapsed  into  silence. 

The  baron  began  to  get  impatient. 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  marry  Rosalie  ?  "  he  said  in 
a  dry  tone,  going  straight  to  the  point. 

At  that  all  the  crafty  suspicious  nature  of  the  Nor- 
mandy peasant  was  on  the  alert.. 

"  That  depends,"  he  answered  quickly.  **  Perhaps 
I  am  and  perhaps  I  ain't,  that  depends." 

AH  this  beating  about  the  bush  .if ritated  the  barons 

"  Can't  you  give  a  straightforward  answer?  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Have  you  come  to  say  you  will  marry  the 
girl  or  not?  " 

The  man  looked  at  his  feet  as  thorugh  he  expected  to 
find  advice  there: 
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"  If  it's  as  M'sieu  I'cure  says,"  he  replied,  "  I'll 
have  her;  but  if  it's  as  M'sieu  Julien  says,  I  won't." 

"  What  did  M.  Julien  tell  you?  " 

**  M'sieu  Julien  told  me  as  how  I  should  have  fifteen 
hundred  francs;  but  M'sieu  I'cure  told  me  as  how  I 
should  'ave  twenty  thousand.  I'll  hare  her  for  twenty 
thousand,  but  I  won't  for  fifteen  hundred." 

The  baroness  was  tickled  by  the  perplexed  look  on 
the  yokel's  face  and  began  to  shake  with  laughter  as 
she  sat  in  her  armchair.  Her  gayety  surprised  the 
peasant,  who  looked  at  her  suspiciously  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

The  baron  cut  short  all  this  haggling. 

"  I  have  told  M.  le  cure  that  you  shall  have  the  farm 
at  Barville,  which  is  worth  twenty  thousand  francs,  for 
life,  and  then  it  is  to  become  the  child's.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  on  the  matter,  and  I  always  keep  my  word. 
Now  is  your  answer  yes  or.no?  " 

A  satisfied  smile  broke  over  the  man's  face,  and,  with 
a  sudden  loquacity: 

"  Oh,  then,  I  don't  say  no,"  he  replied.  "  That  was 
the  only  thing  that  pulled  me  up.  When  M'sieu  I'cure 
said  somethin'  to  me  about  it  in  the  first  place,  I  said 
yes  at  once,  'specially  as  it  was  to  oblige  M'sieu  I'baron 
who'd  be  sure  to  pay  me  back  for  it,  as  I  says  to  myself. 
Ain't  it  always  the  way,  and  doesn't  one  good  turn 
always  deserve  another?  But  M'sieu  Julien  comes  up 
and  then  it  was  only  fifteen  'undred  francs.  Then  I 
says  to  myself,  *  I  must  find  out  the  rights  o'  this  and 
so  I  came  'ere.  In  coorse  I  b'lieved  your  word,  M'sieu 
I'baron,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  rights  o'  the  case. 
Short  reck'nings  make  long  friends,  don't  they,  M'sieu 
I'baron?"  ..        , 
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He  would  have  gone  on  like  this  till  dinner-time  if 
no  one  had  interrupted  him,  so  the  baron  broke  in 
with: 

"  When  will  you  marry  her?  *' 

The  question  aroused  the  peasant's  suspicions  again 
directly. 

**  Couldn't  I  have  it  put  down  in  writin'  first?  "  he 
asked  in  a  halting  way. 

"  Why  bless  my  soul,  isn't  the  marriage-contract 
good  enough  for  you?"  exclaimed  the  baron,  angered 
by  the  man's  suspicious  nature. 

'^  But  until  I  get  that  I  should  like  it  wrote  down 
on  paper,"  persisted  the  peasant.  "  Havin'  it  down 
on  paper  never  does  no  harm." 

"  Give  a  plain  answer,  now  at  once,"  said  the  baron, 
rising  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  "If  you  don't 
choose  to  marry  the  girl,  say  so.  I  know  someone  else 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  chance." 

The  idea  of  twenty  thousand  francs  slipping  from 
his  hands  into  someone  else's,  startled  the  peasant  out 
of  his  cautiousness,  and  he  at  oiice  decided  to  say 
''yes": 

"  Agreed,  M'sicu  I'baronl  "  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  as  if  he  were  concluding  the  purchase  of  a  cow. 
**  It's  done,  and  there's  no  going  back  from  the  bar- 
gain." 

The  baron  took  his  hand  and  cried  to  the  cook : 

**  Ludivinel     Bring  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  wine  was  drunk  and  then  the  peasant  went 
away,  feeling  a  great  deal  lighter-hearted  than  when  he 
had  come. 

Nothing  was  said  about  this  visit  to  Julien.  The 
drawing  up  of  the  marriage-contract  was  kept  a  great 
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secret ;  then  the  banns  were  published  and  Rosalie  was 
married  on  the  Monday  morning.  At  the  church  a 
neighbor  stood  behind  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  as  an  omen  of  good  luck,  and  every- 
one thought  Desire  Lecoq  very  fortunate.  **  He  was 
born  with  a  caul/'  said  the  peasants  with  a  smile. 

When  Julien  heard  of  the  marriage  he  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  baron  and  baroness  and  they  decided 
to  shorten  their  visit  at  Les  Peuples,  Jeanne  was  sorry 
but  she  did  not  grieve  as  before  when  her  parents  went 
away,  for  now  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts  were  cen- 
tered on  her  son. 


IX 

Now  Jeanne  was  quite  well  again  she  thought  she 
wpwld  like  to  return  the  Fourville's  visit,  and  also  to 
call  on  the  Couteliers.  Julien  had  just  bought  another 
Carriage  ^t  a  sale,  a  phaeton.  It  only  needed  one  horse, 
so  they  could  go  out  twice  a  month,  now,  instead  of 
once,  and  they  used  it  for  the  first  time  one  bright  De- 
cember morning. 

After  driving  for  two  hours  across  the  Nofmandy 
pj^ins  they  beggn  to  go  down  to  a  little  valley,  whose 
sloping  sides  were  covered  with  trees,  while  the  level 
ground  at  the  bottom  was  cultivated.  The  ploughed 
fields  ^ere  followed  by  meadows,  the  meadows  by  a 
fen  covered  with  tall  reeds,  whigh  waved  in  the  wind 
like  yellow  ribbons,  and  then  the  road  took  a  sharp 
turn  and  the  Chateau  de  la  Vrillettc  came  in  sight.  It 
was  built  between  a  wooded  slope  on  the  one  side  and 
a  large  lake  on  the  other,  the  water  stretching  from  the 
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chateau  wall  to  the  tall  fir-tf ees  which  covered  th6  op- 
posite acclivity. 

The  cari*fage  had  to  pa^d  over  an  old  draw-bridge 
and  under  a  vast  Louis  XlII.  archway  before  it  drew  up 
in  front  of  a  handsome  building  of  the  same  period  a^ 
the  archway,  with  brick  frames  rdund  the  windows  and 
slated  turrets.  Julien  pointed  otft  all  the  different 
beauties  of  the  mansion  to  Jeanne  as  if  he  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  nobk  and  comer  of  it. 

"Isn't,  it  3  ^perb  place?''  he  exclaimed.  "Just 
look  at  that  archway  1  On  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
which  looks  oft  to  the  lake,  there  is  a  magnificent  flight 
of  steps  leading  right  down  to  the  water.  Four  boats 
are  moored  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  two  tot  the 
comte  and  two  for  the  comtess^.  •  The  lake  6nds  down 
there,  on  the  right,  where  yotf  can  see  tliat  ro^  of 
poplarg,  «id  there  thfe  river,  Which  runs  fo*F^^amp, 
rises.  The  place  abounds  in  wild-fowl,  and  tlie'  ^o*nte 
passes  all  fii^  tiwfe  shooting.  Ah  1  it  is  indeed  a  Idr^ly 
residence." 

The  hall  door  oj^efted  and  the  fair-haired'  comtesse 
came  to  meet  her  visitors  with  a  Sfttile  on  her  face. 
She  wott  a  trailing  dress  like  a  chatelaine  of  the  niiddle 
ages,  and,  exactly  suited  fo  the  place  in  whkh  she  lived, 
she  looked  like  some  beautifill  Lady  of  the  Lakei 

Foiir  out  of  the  eight  drjewing-room>  windows  Jboked 
on-  to  the  lake,  and  the  wate^  looked  dull  awd  dtsm^lV 
overshadowed  as'  it  was^  by  the  gloomy  fir-trees^  Whicfc 
covered  the  opposite  slope;. 

The  coffltesse  took  bodi  JcUnrte*s  haYidis  in  hers  a^  if 
she  had  known  her  for  ages,  placed  her  in  a  seaf  and 
then  drew  a  lov«^  chaiit  beside  her  for  herself,  ilvhile 
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Julien,  who  had  regained  all  his  old  refinement  during 
the  last  five  months,  smiled  and  chatted  in  an  easy, 
familiar  way.  The  comtessc  and  he  talked  about  the 
rides  they  had  had  together.  She  laughed  a  little  at 
his  bad  horsemanship,  and  called  him  **  The  Tottering 
Knight,''  and  he  too  laughed,  calling  her  in  return 
"  The  Amazon  Queen." 

A  gun  went  off  just  under  the  window,  and  Jeanne 
gave  a  little  cry.  It  was  the  comtc  shooting  teal,  and 
his  wife  called  him  in.  There  was  the  splash  of  oars, 
the  grating  of  a  boat  against  the  stone  steps  and  then 
the  comte  came  in,  followed  by  two  dogs  of  a  reddish 
hue,  which  lay  down  on  the  carpet  before  the  door, 
while  the  water  dripped  from  their  shaggy  coats. 

The  comte  seemed  more  at  his  ease  in  his  own  house, 
and  was  delighted  to  see  the  vicomte  and  Jeanne.  He 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  made  up,  and  Madeira  and  bis- 
cuits to  be  brought. 

"  Of  course  you  will  dine  with  us,"  he  exclaimed. 

Jeanne  refused  the  invitation,  thinking  of  Paul;  and 
as  he  pressed  her  to  stay  and  she  still  persisted  in  her 
refusal,  Julien  made  a  movement  of  impatience.  Then 
afraid  of  arousing  her  husband's  quarrelsome  temper, 
she  consented  to  stay,  though  the  idea  of  not  seeing 
Paul  till  the  next  day  was  torture  to  her. 

They  spent  a  delightful  afternoon.  First  of  all  the 
visitors  were  taken  to  see  the  springs  which  flowed  from 
the  foot  of  a  moss-covered  rock  into  a  crystal  basin  of 
water  which  bubbled  as  if  it  were  boiling,  and  then  they 
went  in  a  boat  among  the  dry  reeds,  where  paths  of 
water  had  been  formed  by  cutting  down  the  rushes. 

The  comte  rowed  (his  two  dogs  sitting  each  side  of 
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him  with  theimoses  in  the  air)  and  eaeh  vigorous  stroke 
of  the  oars  lifted  the  boat  half  out  of  the  water  and  sent 
it  rapidly  on  its  way.  Jeanne  let  her  hand  trail  in  the 
water,  enjoying  the  icy  coolness,  which  seemed  to  soothe 
her,  and  Julien  and  the  comtesse,  well  wrapped  up  in 
rugs,  sat  in  smiling  silence  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  as 
if  they  were  too  happy  to  talk. 

The  evening  drew  on,  and  with  it  the  icy,  northerly 
wind  came  over  the  withered  reeds.  The  sun  had  dis- 
appeared behind  the  firs,  and  it  made  one  cold  only  to 
look  at  the  crimson  sky,  covered  with  tiny,  red  fantasti- 
cally-shaped clouds. 

They  all  went  in  to  the  big  drawing-room  where  an 
enormous  fire  was  blazing.  The  room  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort,  and 
the  comte  gayly  took  up  his  wife  in  his  strong  arms  like 
a  child,  and  gave  her  two  hearty  kisses  on  her  cheeks. 

Jeanne  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  good-natured 
giant  to  whom  his  moustaches  gave  the  appearance  of 
an  ogre.  "  What  wrong  impressions  of  people  one 
forms  every  day,"  she  thought;  and,  almost  involun- 
tarily, she  glanced  at  Julien.  He  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  comte  and  his  face  very 
pale.  His  expression  frightened  her  and,  going  up  to 
him,  she  asked: 

"  What  is  the  matter?  are  you  ill?  " 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'*  he  answered, 
churlishly.     **  Leave  me  alone.     I  only  feel  cold." 

Dinner  was  announced  and  the  comte  begged  permis- 
sion for  his  dogs  to  come  into  the  dining-room.  They 
came  and  sat  one  on  each  side  of  their  master,  who  every 
minute  threw  them  some  scrap  of  food.     The  animals 
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stretched  out  their  beads,  and  wagged  their  tails,  quiv- 
ering with  pleasure  ^s  he  drew  their  long  silky  ears 
through  his  fingers. 

After  dinner,  whesn  Jeaone  and  Julien  began  to  say 
good-bye,  the  eomte  insisted  on  their  staying  to  sec  spme 
fishing  by  torchlight.  They  and  the  coratesse  stood  00* 
the  steps  leading  down  to  tjie  lake,  w|iile  the  comte  got 
i^to  his  boat  wirfi  a  servant  carrying  a  lighted  torch  And 
a  net.  The  torch  cast  strange  trembUng  reflections  over 
the  water,  its  dancing  glimmers  even  lighting  up  dbue 
firs  beyond  the  reeds;  and  suddenly,  as  the  boat  turned 
round,  an  enormous  fantastic  shadow  was  thrown  on 
the  background  of  jthe  illu^iined  wood.  It  vas  the 
shadow  of  a  man,  but  the  head  rose  above  the  trees  and 
was  lost  againjst  the  dark  sky,  while  the  feet  seemed  to 
be  down  in  the  lake.  This  huge  creature  raised  its 
arms  as  if  it  fsrould  grajsp  the  stars;  the  movement  was  a 
rapid  one,  and  the  spectators  on  the  steps  heard  a  little 
splash. 

Xhe  boat  tacked  a  little,  and  the  gigantic  shadow 
seemed  to  run  along  the  wood,  which  was  lighted  up  as 
the  torch  moved  with  the  boat;  then  it  was  lost  in  the 
darkness,  then  reappeared  on  the  ch&teau  wall,  smaller, 
but  more  distinct ;  and  tftije  loud  voice  of  the  comte  was 
heard  exclaiming: 

**  Gilberte,  I  have  caught  eight  I  " 

Th/e  oars  splashed,  and  the  enormous  shadow  re- 
mained standing  in  the  same  place  on  the  wall,  but  grad- 
ually it  became  thinner  and  shorter;  the  head  seemed 
to  sink  lower  and  the  body  to  get  narrower,  and  when 
M.  de  Fourville  came  up  the  steps,  followed  by  the 
servant  carrying  the  torch,  it  was  reduced  to  his  exact 
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proportions,  and  faithfully  copied  all  hlfe  movements. 
In  the  net  he  had  eight  big  fish  which  were  still  cjuiv- 
ering. 

As  Jeanne  and  Julien  were  driving  home,  well 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  rugs  which  the  FourviUes  had 
lent  them, 

"  What  a  good-hearted  man  that  giant  ig,"  laid 
Jeanne,  almost  to  herself. 

"Yes,"  answered  Julien;  "but  he  makes  too  much 
show  of  hife  affection,  sometihies,  before  people." 

A  week  after  their  visit  to  the  FourviUes,  they  Called 
on  the  Couteliers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
family  in  the  province,  and  whose  estate  lay  near  Cany. 
The  new  chateau,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  lay 
in  a  magnificent  park,  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  could  be  seen  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  grounds. 

A  liveried  servant  showed  the  visitors  into  a  Idrge, 
handsome  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  ah  enor- 
mous Sevres  vase  stood  on  a  pedestal,  into  which  a  crys- 
tal case  had  been  let  containing  the  king's  autograph 
lettet-,  offering  this  gift  to  the  Marquis  Leopold  Hferve 
Joseph  Germer  de  Varneville,  de  RoUebosc  de  Coute- 
lier.  Jeanne  and  Julien  were  looking  at  this  royal  pres- 
ent when  the  marquis  and  marquisfc  came  in,  the  latter 
wearing  her  hair  powdered. 

The  matquise  thought  her  rank  constrained  her  to 
be  amiable,  and  her  desire  to  appear  Condescending 
made  her  affected.  Her  husbahd  was  a  big  man,  with 
white  hair  brushed  straight  up  all  over  his  head,  and  a 
haughtiness  in  his  voice,  in  all  his  movements,  m  his 
every  attitude  which  plainly  showed  the  esteem  in 
V— 10  ..        , 
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which  he  held  himself.  They  were  people  who  had  a 
strict  etiquette  for  everything,  and  whose  feelings 
seemed  always  stilted,  like  their  words. 

They  both  talked  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
smiled  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  behaved  as  if 
they  were  accomplishing  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  superior  birth,  in  receiving  the  smaller  nobles  of 
the  province  with  such  politeness.  Jeanne  and  Julien 
tried  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  though  they  felt 
ill  at  ease,  and  when  the  time  came  to  conclude  their 
visit  they  hardly  knew  how  to  retire,  though  they  did 
not  want  to  stay  any  longer.  However,  the  marquise, 
herself,  ended  the  visit  naturally  and  simply  by  stopping 
short  the  conversation,  like  a  queen  ending  an  audience. 

"  I  don't  think  we  will  call  on  anyone  else,  unless  you 
want  to,"  said  Julien,  as  they  were  going  back.  "  The 
Fourvilles  are  quite  as  many  friends  as  I  want." 

And  Jeanne  agreed  with  him. 

Dark,  dreary  December  passed  slowly  away.  Every- 
one stayed  at  home  like  the  winter  before,  but  Jeanne's 
thoughts  were  too  full  of  Paul  for  her  ever  to  feel  dull. 
She  would  hold  him  in  her  arms  covering  him  with  those 
passionate  kisses  which  mothers  lavish  on  their  children, 
then  offering  the  baby's  face  to  his  father : 

"  Why  don't  you  kiss  him?  "  she  would  say.  "  You 
hardly  seem  to  love  him." 

Julien  would  just  touch  the  infant's  smooth  forehead 
with  his  lips,  holding  his  body  as  far  away  as  possible, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the  little  hands  touching  him  in 
their  aimless  movements.  Then  he  would  go  quickly 
out  of  the  room,  almost  as  though  l:he  child  disgusted 
him. 

The  mayor,  the  doctor,  and  the  cure  cajne  to  dinner 
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occasionally,  and  sometimes  the  Fourvilles,  who  had  be- 
come very  intimate  with  Jeanne  and  her  husband.  The 
comte  seemed  to  worship  Paul.  He  nursed  the  child 
on  his  knees  from  the  time  he  entered  Les  Peuples  to 
the  time  he  left,  sometimes  holding  him  the  whole  after- 
noon, and  it  was  marvelous  to  see  how  delicately  and 
tenderly  he  touched  him  with  his  huge  hands.  He 
would  tickle  the  child's  nose  with  the  ends  of  his  long 
moustaches,  and  then  suddenly  cover  his  face  with 
kisses  almost  as  passionate  as  Jeanne's.  It  was  the 
great  trouble  of  his  life  that  he  had  no  children. 

March  was  bright,  dry,  and  almost  mild.  The 
Comtesse  Gilberte  again  proposed  that  they  should  all 
four  go  for  some  rides  together,  and  Jeanne,  a  little 
tired  of  the  long  weary  evenings  and  the  duUi  monoto- 
nous days,  was  only  too  pleased  at  the  idea  and  agreed 
to  it  at  once.  It  took  her  a  week  to  make  her  riding- 
habit,  and  then  they  commenced  their  rides. 

They  always  rode  two  and  two,  the  comtesse  and 
Julien  leading  the  way,  and  the  comte  and  Jeanne  about 
a  hundred  feet  behind.  The  latter  couple  talked  easily 
and  quietly  as  they  rode  along,  for,  each  attracted  by 
the  other's  straightforward  ways  and  kindly  heart,  they 
had  become  fast  friends.  Julien  and  the  comtesse 
talked  in  whispers  alternated  by  noisy  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  looked  in  each  other's  eyes  to  read  there  the 
things  their  lips  did  not  utter,  and  often  they  would 
break  into  a  gallop,  as  if  impelled  by  a  desire  to  escape 
alone  to  some  country  far  away.  • 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  something  irritated  Gil- 
berte. Her  sharp  tones  would  be  borne  on  the  breeze 
to  the  ears  of  the  couple  loitering  behind,  and  the  comte 
would  say  to  Jeanne,  with  a  smile : 
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**  I  don't  think  my  wife  got  out  of  bed  the  right  side 
this  morning." 

One  evening,  as  they  were  returning  home,  the  com- 
tesse  began  to  spur  her  mare,  and  then  pull  her  in  with 
sudden  jerks  on  the  rein. 

'*  Take  care,  or  she'll  run  away  with  you,"  said  Julien 
two  or  three  times. 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  me ;  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
you,"  she  replied,  in  such  cold,  hard  tones  that  the  clear 
words  rang  out  over  the  fields  as  if  they  were  actually 
floating  in  the  air. 

The  mare  reared,  kicked,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  comtc  cried  out  anxiously : 

**  Do  take  care  what  you  are  doing,  Gilberte  I  " 

Then,  in  a  fit  of  defiance,  for  she  was  in  one  of  those 
obstinate  moods  that  will  brook  no  word  of  advice,  she 
brought  her  whip  heavily  down  between  the  animal's 
ears.  The  mare  reared,  beat  the  air  with  her  fore  legs 
for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  set  off 
over  the  plain  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  First  she  crossed 
a  meadow,  then  some  ploughed  fields,  kicking  up  the 
wet  heavy  soil  behind  her,  and  going  at  such  a  speed 
that  in  a  few  moments  the  others  could  hardly  distin- 
guish the  comtesse  from  her  horse. 

Julien  stood  stock  still,  crying :  "  Madame  I  Ma- 
dame! "  The  comte  gave  a  groan,  and,  bending  down 
over  his  powerful  steed,  galloped  after  his  wife.  He 
encouraged  his  steed  with  voice  and  hand,  urged  it  on 
withwwhip  and  spur,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  carried 
the  big  animal  between  his  legs,  and  raised  it  from  the 
ground  at  every  leap  it  took.  The  horse  went  at  an 
inconceivable  speed,  keeping  a  straight  line  regardless 
of  all  obstacles ;  and  Jeanne  could  see  the  two  outlines 
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of  ihe  husband  artd  wife  drminish  and  fapde  in*  the  dis- 
tance, till  thqr  vanished  altogether,  like  two  birds  chas* 
ing  each  other  till  they  are  lost  to  sight  beyond  the 
horizon. 

Julien  walked  his  horse  up  to  his  wife,  murmuring 
angrily:  **  She  is  mad  to-day.*'  And  they  both  went 
off  ifter  their  friends,  who  were  hidden  in  a  dip  in  the 
plain.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  saw  them 
coming  back,  and  soon  they  came  up  t6  them. 

The  comte,  looking  red,  hot  and  triumphant,  was 
leading  his  wife's  horse.  The  comtesse  was  very  pale; 
her  features  looked  drawn  and  contracted,  and  she  leant 
on  her  huAand'S  shoulder  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 
That  day  Jeanne  understood,  for  the  first  timCy  how 
madly  the  comte  loved  his  wife. 

AH  through  the  following  month  the  comtesse  was 
merrier  than  she  had  ever  been  before^  She  came  to* 
Les  Peuples  as  often  as  she  could,  and  wais  always  laugh- 
ing artd  jumping  up  to  kiss  Jeanne.  She  seemed  to  have 
found  some  unknown  source  of  happiness,  and  her  Hus-' 
band  simply  worshiped  her  now,  following  hir  about 
with  his  eyes  and  seeking  every  pretext  for  touching  her 
hand  or  her  dress. 

"  We  are  happier  Aow  than  we  have  ever  been  be- 
fore," he  said,  one  evening,  to  Jeanne.  **  Gilberte  has 
never  been  so  affectionate  as  she  is  now;  nothing  seems 
to  vex  her  or  make  her  angry.  Until  lately  I  was  never 
quite  sure  that  she  loved  me,  but  now  I  know  she  does.'* 

Julien  had  changed  for  the  better  also;  he  had  be- 
come gay  and  good-tempered,  and  their  friendship 
seemed  to  have  brought  peace  and  happiness  to  both 
families. 

The  spring  was  exceptionally  warm  and  forward. 
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The  sun  cast  his  warm  rays  upon  the  budding  trees  and 
flowers  from  early  morn  until  the  sweet,  soft  evening. 
It  was  one  of  those  favored  years  when  the  world  seems 
to  have  grown  young  again,  and  nature  to  delight  in 
bringing  everything  to  life  once  more. 

Jeanne  felt  a  vague  excitement  in  the  presence  of  this 
reawakening  of  the  fields  and  woods.  She  gave  way  to 
a  sweet  melancholy  and  spent  hours  languidly  dream- 
ing. All  the  tender  incidents  of  her  first  hours  of  love 
came  back  to  her,  not  that  any  renewal  of  affection  for 
her  husband  stirred  her  heart ;  that  had  been  completely 
destroyed;  but  the  soft  breeze  which  fanned  her  cheek 
and  the  sweet  perfume  which  filled  the  air  seemed  to 
breathe  forth  a  tender  sigh  of  love  which  made  her 
pulse  beat  quicker.  She  liked  to  be  alone,  and  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  to  enjoy  these  vague,  peaceful  sensations 
which  aroused  no  thoughts. 

One  morning  she  was  lying  thus  half-dormant,  when 
suddenly  she  saw  in  her  mind  that  sunlit  space  in  the 
little  wood  near  Etretat  where  for  the  first  time  she  had 
felt  thrilled  by  the  presence  of  the  man  who  loved  her 
then,  where  he  had  for  the  first  time  timidly  hinted 
at  his  hopes,  and  where  she  had  believed  that  she  was 
going  to  realize  the  radiant  future  of  her  dreams.  She 
thought  she  should  like  to  make  a  romantic,  supersti- 
tious pilgrimage  to  the  wood,  and  she  felt  as  if  a  visit 
to  that  sunny  spot  would  in  some  way  alter  the  course 
of  her  life. 

Julien  had  gone  out  at  daybreak,  she  did  not  know 
whither,  so  she  ordered  the  Martins'  little  ^Y^te  horse, 
which  she  sometimes  rode,  to  be  saddled,  and  set  off. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm  days  when  there  is  not  a  leaf 
nor  a  blade  of  grass  stirring.     The  wind  seemed  dead, 
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and  everything  looked  as  though  It  would  remain  mo- 
tionless until  the  end  of  time;  even  the  insects  had  dis- 
appeared. A  burnings  steady  heat  descended  from  the 
sun  in  a  golden  mist,  and  Jeanne  walked  her  horse  along, 
enjoying  the  stillness,  and  every  now  and  then  looking 
up  at  a  tiny  white  cloud  which  hung  like  a  snowy  fleece 
in  the  midst  of  the  bright  blue  sky.  She  went  down, 
into  the  valley  leading  to  the  sea,  between  the  two  great 
arches  which  are  called  the  gates  of  Etretat,  and  went 
slowly  towards  the  wood. 

The  sunlight  poured  down  through  the  foliage  which, 
as  yet,  was  not  very  thick,  and  Jeanne  wandered  along 
the  little  paths  unable  to  find  the  spot  where  she  had  sat 
with  Julien.  She  turned  into  a  long  alley  and,  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  saw  two  saddle*horses  fastened  to  a  tree ; 
she  recognized  them  at  once;  they  were  Gilberte's  and 
Julien's.  Tired  of  being  alone  and  pleased  at  this  un- 
expected meeting,  she  trotted  quickly  up  to  them,  and 
when  she  reached  the  two  animals,  which  were  waiting 
quietly  as  if  accustomed  to  stand  like  this,  shls  called 
aloud.     There  was  no  answer. 

On  the  grass,  which  looked  as  if  someone  had  rested 
there,  lay  a  woman's  glove  and  two  whips.  Julien  and 
Gilberte  had  evidently  sat  down  and  then  gone  farther 
on,  leaving  the  horses  tied  to  the  tree.  Jeanne  won- 
dered what  they  could  be  doing,  and  getting  off  her 
horse,  she  leant  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  waited 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  She  stood 
quite  motionless,  and  two  little  birds  flew  down  onto  the 
grass  close  by  her.  One  of  them  hopped  round  the 
other,  fluttering,  his  outstretched  wings,  and  chirping  and 
nodding  his  little  head;  all  at  once  they  coupled. 
Jeanne  watched  them,  as  surprised  as  if  she  had  never 
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known  of  such  a  thing  before ;  theft  she  thought :  "  Oh, 
of  (bourse!     It  is  springtime." 

Then  came  anothcf  thought-— *  ft  auspicioft.  She 
looked  again  at  the  gJove,  the  whips  and  the  two  horses 
standing  riderless ;  theft  she  sprang  on  her  horse  with  an 
intense  longing  to  leave  this  place.  She  statted  bade 
to  Les  Peoples  at  -a  gallop.  Het  brain  was  busy  rea* 
soning,  connecting  diflfereftt  irlcideills  attd  thinking  it  all 
out. 

How  was  it  that  she  had  never  noticed  anjrthing,  had 
never  guessed  this  before?  How  was  it  that  Julien's 
frequent  absence  from  home,  his  renewed  attention  to 
his  toilet,  his  better  temper  had  told  her  nothing  ?  Now 
she  understood  Gilberte's  ttervous  irritabiUty,  her  ex- 
aggerated affection  for  herself  and  the  bliss  in  which 
she  had  appeared  to  be  living  lately,  and  which  bad  so 
pleased  the  comte. 

She  pulled  up  her  horse  for  she  wafited  t^  think 
calmly,  and  the  quick  movement  confused  her  ideas. 
After  the  first  shock  she  became  almost  indifferent;  sfce 
felt  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred,  only  contempt.  She 
did  not  think  about  Julieft  at  all,  for  nothirtg  that  he 
could  do  would  have  astonished  htf,  but  the  twofold 
treachery  of  the  comtesse,  who  had  deceived  her  friend 
as  well  as  her  husband,  hurt  her  deeply.  So  tttryon^ 
was  treacherous,  and  untrue  and  faithless  1  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  for  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter  to  s6ei  a^ 
illusion  destroyed  as  to  witness  the  death  of  a  friend- 
She  resolved  to  say  nothing  more  about  her  discovety. 
Her  heart  would  be  dead  to  everyone  but  Pa«l  and  her 
parents,  but  she  would  bear  a  smiling  face. 

When  she  reached  home  she  caught  up  her  son  in  her 
arms,  carried  him  to  her  room  and  pressed  h&t  lips  to 
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hiB  face' again  and  again,  and  for  a  whole  hour  she 
played  with  and  caressed  him. 

Julien  came  in  to  dinner  in  a  very  good  temper  and 
full  of  plans  for  his  wife's  pleasure. 

"  Won't  your  father  and  mother  come  and  stay  with 
us  this  year?  '*  he  said. 

Jeanne  almost  forgave  him  his  infidelity,  so  grateful 
was  she  to  him  for  making  this  proposal.  She  longed 
to  see  the  two  people  she  loved  best  after  Paul,  and  she 
passed  the  whole  evening  in  writing  to  them,  and  urg< 
ing  them  to  come  as  soon  as  .possible. 

They  wrote  to  say  they  would  come  on  the  twentieth 
of  May;  it  was  then  the  seventh,  ahd  Jeanne  awaited 
their  arrival  with  intense  impatience.  Besides  her  natu- 
ral desire  to  see  her  parents^  she  felt  it  would  be  such  Hi 
relief  to  have  near  her  two  honest  hearts,  two  simple- 
minded  beings  whose  life  and  every  action^  thought  and 
desire  bad  always  been  upright  and  pure.  She  felt  she 
stood  alone  in  her  honesty  among  all  this  guilt  She 
had  learnt  to  dissimulate  her  feelings,  to  meet  the  com* 
tesse  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a  smiling  face,  but 
her  sense  of  desolation  increased  with  her  contempt  for 
her  fellow-men.  . 

Evety.  day  some  village  scandal  reached  her  ears 
which  filled  her  with  still  greatar  disgust  and  -scorn  for 
hqmaii  frailty.  iThe  Couillards-  daughter  hid  just  had- 
a  child  and,  w&s  therefore  going  to  be  married.  •  The 
Martins'  servant,  who  was  an  orphan,  a  little  girl  only 
fifteen  years  bld^  who  liVed  near,  and  a  widow,  a  lame, 
poverty-stricken  woman  who  was  so  horribly  dirty  that 
sh^  had  been  nicknamed  La  Crotte,  were  all  pregnant; 
and  Jeanne  was  continually  hearing  of  the  misconduct 
of  some  girl,  some  married  woman  with  a  family,  or  of 
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some  rich  farmer  who  had  been  held  in  general  respect. 

This  warm  spring  seemed  to  revive  the  passions  of 
mankind  as  it  revived  the  plants  and  the  flowers;  but 
to  Jeanne,  whose  senses  were  dead,  and  whose  wounded 
heart  and  romantic  soul  were  alone  stirred  by  the  warm 
springtide  breezes,  and  who  only  dreamed  of  the  poetic 
side  of  love,  these  bestial  desires  were  revolting  and 
hateful.  She  was  angry  with  Gilberte,  not  for  having 
robbed  her  of  her  husband,  but  for  having  bespattered 
herself  with  this  filth.  The  comtesse  was  not  of  the 
same  class  as  the  peasants,  who  could  not  resist  their 
brutal  desires;  then  how  could  she  have  fallen  into  the 
same  abomination? 

The  very  day  that  her  parents  were  to  arrive,  Julien 
increased  his  wife's  disgust  by  telling  her  laughingly,  as 
though  it  were  something  quite  natural  and  very  funny, 
that  the  baker  having  heard  a  noise  in  his  oven  the  day 
before,  which  was  not  baking  day,  had  gone  to  see  what 
it  was,  and  instead  of  finding  the  stray  cat  he  ex- 
pected to  sec,  had  surprised  his  wife,  "  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  putting  bread  into  the  oven."  "  The  baker 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  oven,"  went  on  Julien,  "  and 
they  would  have  been  suffocated  if  the  baker's  little  boy, 
who  had  seen  his  mother  go  into  the  oven  with  the 
blacksmith,  had  not  told  the  neighbors  what  was  going 
on."  He  laughed  as  he  added,"  That  will  give  a  nice 
flavor  to  the  bread.  It  is  just  like  a  tale  of  La  Fon- 
taine's." 

For  some  time  after  that  Jeanne  could  not  touch 
bread. 

When  the  post-chaise  drew  up  before  the  door  with 
the  baron's  smiling  face  looking  out  of  the  window, 
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Jeanne  felt  fonder  of  her  parents  and  more  pleased  to 
see  them  than  she  had  ever  been  before;  but  when  she 
saw  her  mother  she  was  overcome  with  surprise  and 
grief.  The  baroness  looked  ten  years  older  than  when 
she  had  left  Les  Peuples  six  months  before.  Her  huge, 
flabby  cheeks  were  suffused  with  blood,  her  eyes  had  a 
glazed  look,  and  she  could  not  move  a  step  unless  she 
was  supported  on  either  side;  she  drew  her  breath  with 
so  much  difficulty  that  only  to  hear  her  made  everyone 
around  her  draw  theirs  painfully  also. 

The  baron,  who  had  lived  with  her  and  seen  her  every 
day,  had  not  noticed  the  gradual  change  in  his  wife,  and 
if  she  had  complained  or  said  her  breathing  and  the 
heavy  feeling  about  her  heart  were  getting  worse,  he 
had  answered: 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear.     You  have  always  been  like  this." 

Jeanne  went  to  her  own  room  and  cried  bitterly  when 
she  had  taken  her  parents  upstairs.  Then  she  went  to 
her  father  and,  throwing  herself  in  his  arms,  said,  with 
her  eyes  still  f uU  of  tears : 

"  Oh,  how  changed  mother  is  I  What  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?     Do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  changed?  "  asked  the  baron  in 
surprise.  "  It  must  be  your  fancy.  You  know  I  have 
been  with  her  all  this  time,  and  to  me  she  seems  just  the 
same  as  she  has  always  been;  she  is  not  any  worse." 

"  Your  mother  is  in  a  bad  way,"  said  Julien  to  his 
wife  that  evening.  "  I  don't  think  she's  good  for  much 
now." 

Jeanne  burst  into  tears. 

**  Oh,  good  gracious!  "  went  on  Julien  irritably.  "  I 
don't  say  that  she  is  dangerously  ill.     You  always  see  so 
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much  more  than  Is  meant.  She  is  changed,  that's  all; 
it's  only  natural  she  should  begin  to  break  up  at  her 
age." 

In  a  week  Jeanne  had  got  accustomed  to  her  mother's 
altered  appearance  and  thought  no  more  about  it,  thrust- 
ing her  fears  from  her,  as  people  always  do  put  aside 
their  fears  and  cares,  with  an  instinctive  ^nd  natural, 
though  selfish  dislike  of  anything  unpleasant.  . 

The  baroness,  unable  to  walk,  only  went  out  for  about 
half  an  hour  every  day.  When  she  had  gone  once  up 
and  down  "  her  "  avenue,  she  could,  not  move  another 
step  and  asked  to  sit  down  on  **  her  ".scat.  Some  days 
she  could  not  walk  even  to  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
would  say : 

**  Let  us  stop;  my  hypertrophy  is  too  much  for  me 
to-day." 

She  never  laughed  as  she  used  to;  things  which,  the 
year  before,  would  have  sent  her  into  fits  of  laughter, 
only  brought  a  faint  smile  to  her  lips  now.  Her  eye* 
sight  was  still  excellent,  and  she  passed  her  time  in  read^ 
ing  Corinne  and  Lamartine's  Meditations  over  again, 
and  in  going  throi^h  her  ^*  Souvenir-drawer."  She 
would  empty  on  her  knees  the  old  letters,  which  were  so 
dear  to  her  heart,  place  the  drawer  on  a  chair  beside 
her,  look  slowly  over  each  "  relic,"  and  then  put  it  back 
in  its  place.  When  she  was  quite  alone  she  kissed  some 
of  the  letters  as  she  might  have  kissed  the  hair  of  some 
loved  one  who  was  dead. 

Jeanne,  coming  into  the  room  suddenly,  sometimes 
found  her  in  tears. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  mamma,  dear?"  she  would 
ask. 

"  My  souvenirs  have  upset  me,"  the  baroness  would 
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answer,  with  a  long-drawn  si^.  "  They  bring  to  my 
mind  so  vividly  the  happy  times  which  are  all  over  now, 
and  make  me  think  of  people  whom  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten. I  seem  to  see  diem,  to  hear  their  voices,  and  it 
makes  me  sad     You  will  feel  the  same,  later  on." 

If  the  baron  came  in  and  found  them  talking  like  this, 
he  would  say : 

"  Jeanne,  my  dear,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
burn  all  your  letters  —  those  from  your  mother,  mine, 
everyone's.  There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  to  stir 
up  the  memories  of  one's  youth  when  one  Is  old;" 

But  Jeanne,  who  had  inherited  her  mother's  senti^ 
mental  instincts,  though  she  differed  from  her  in  nearly 
everything  else,  carefully  kept  all  her  old  letters  to  form 
a  **  souvenir-box  "  for  her  old  age,  also. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  business  called  the  baron 
away  again.  The  baroness  soon  began  to  get  bcfttcr, 
and  Jeanne,  forgetting  Julien's  infidelity  and  Gilberte's 
treachery,  was  almost  perfectly  happy.  The  weather 
was  splendid.  Mild,  starlit  nights  followed  the  soft 
evenings,  and  dazzling  sunrises  commenced  the  glorious 
days.  The  fields  were  covered  with  bright,  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  and  the  vast  calm  sea  glittered  in  the 
sun  from  morning  till  night. 

One  afternoon  Jeanne  went  into  the  fields  with  Paul 
in  her  armsv  She  felt  an  exquisite  gladness  as  she 
looked  now  at  her  son,  now  at  the  flowery  hedgerows, 
and  every  minute  she  pressed  her  baby  closely  to  her 
and  kissed  him.  The  earth  exhaled  a  faint  perfume, 
and,  as  she  walked  along,  she  felt  as  though  her  happi- 
ness were  too  great  for  her.  Then  she  thought  of  her 
child's  future.  What  would  he  be?  Sometimes '  she 
hoped  he  would  become  a*  great  and  famous  man. 
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Sometimes  she  felt  she  would  rather  he  remained  with 
her,  passing  his  life  in  tender  devotion  to  his  mother  and 
unknown  to  the  world.  When  she  listened  to  the 
promptings  of  her  mother's  heart,  she  wished  him  to 
remain  simply  her  adored  son ;  but  when  she  listened  to 
her  reason  and  her  pride  she  hoped  he  would  make  a 
name  and  become  something  of  importance  in  the  world. 

She  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch  and  studied  the 
child's  face  as  if  she  had  never  really  looked  at  it  before. 
It  seemed  so  strange  to  think  that  this  little  baby  would 
grow  up,  and  walk  with  manly  strides,  that  these  soft 
cheeks  would  become  bearded,  and  the  feeble  murmur 
change  to  a  deep-toned  voice. 

Someone  called  her,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  Marius 
running  towards  her.  Thinking  he  had  come  to  an- 
nounce some  visitor,  she  got  up,  feeling  vexed  at  being 
disturbed.  The  boy  was  running  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

**  Madame !  "  he  cried,  when  he  was  near  enough  to 
be  heard.     "  Madame  la  baronne  is  very  ill." 

Jeanne  ran  quickly  towards  the  house,  feeling  as  if 
a  douche  of  cold  water  had  been  poured  down  her  spine. 
There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  standing  under  the  plane 
tree,  which  opened  to  let  her  through  as  she  rushed  for- 
ward. There,  in  the  midst,  lay  the  baroness  on  the 
ground,  her  head  supported  by  two  pillows,  her  face 
black,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  chest,  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  heaved  so  tumultuously,  motionless. 
The  child's  nurse  was  standing  there;  she  took  him 
from  his  mother's  arms,  and  carried  him  away. 

"How  did  it  happen?  What  made  her  fall?" 
asked  Jeanne,  looking  up  with  haggard  eyes.  **  Send 
for  the  doctor  immediately." 
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As  she  turned  she  saw  the  cure ;  he  at  once  offered  his 
services,  and,  turning  up  his  sleeves,  began  to  rub  the 
barojiess  with  Eau  de  Cologne  and  vinegs^r;  but  she 
showed  no  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

'*"  She  ought  to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,"  said 
the  priest;  and,  with  his  aid,  Joseph  Couillard,  old 
Simon  and  Ludivine  tried  to  raise  the  baroness. 

As  they  lifted  her,  her  head  fell  backwards,  and  her 
dress,  which  they  were  graspiiig,  gave  way  under  the 
dead  weight  of  her  huge  body.  They  were  obliged  to 
lay  her  down  again,  and  Jeanne  shrieked  with  horror. 

At  last  an  armchair  was  brought  from  the  drawing- 
room;  the  baroness  was  placed  in  it,  carried  slowly  in- 
doors, then  upstairs,  and  laid  on  the  bed.  The  cook 
was  undressing  her  as  best  she  could  when  the  Widow 
Dentu  came  in,  as  if,  like  the  priest,  she  had  '^  smelt 
death,"  as  the  servants  said.  Joseph  Couillard  hurried 
off  for  the  doctor,  and  the  priest  was  going  to  fetch  the 
holy  oil,  when  the  nurse  whispered  in  his  ear : 

"  You  needn't  trouble  to  go.  Monsieur  le  cure.  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  death  not  to  know  that  she  is 
gone." 

Jeanne,  in  desperation,  begged  them  to  tell  her  what 
she  could  do,  what  remedies  they  had  better  apply. 
The  cure  thought  that  anyhow  he  might  pronounce  an 
absolution,  and  for  two  hours  they  watched  beside  the 
lifeless,  livid  body,  Jeanne,  unable  to  contain  her  grief, 
sobbing  aloud  as  she  knelt  beside  the  bed*  When  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  doctor,  she  thought  that  with 
him  came  safety  and  consolation  and  hope,  and  she 
rushed  to  meet  him,  trying  to  tell  him,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  sobs,  all  the  details  of  the  catastrophe. 

"  She  was  walking  —  like  she  does  every  day  —  and 
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she  seemed  quJt^  well,  better  even  —  than  usual.  She 
fead  eaten  smne  soup  and  two  eggs  for  lunch,  and  — 
quite  suddenly,  without  any  warning  she  fell  — artd 
turned  black,  like  she  is  now ;  she  has  hot  moved  since, 
and  we  have  — *  tried  everything  to  restore  her  to  con- 
SCfOugftess  **--  everything  *— " 

She  stopped  abruptly  for  she  saw  the  nurse  making 
a  sign  to  the  doctor  16  intimate  that  it  Wis  all  over. 
Then  she  refused  to  understand  the  gesture,  and  went 
on  anxiously: 

**  Is  it  anything  serious?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger?" 

He  answered  at  last  t 

"  I  very  much  fcaf  that  — ^  that  life  is  extinct  Be 
brave  and  try  to  bear  up." 

For  an  answer  Jeanne  opened  her  arms,  and  thre^^ 
herself  on  her  mother's  body.  Julien  came  in.  He 
made  no  sign  of  grief  of  pity,  but  stood  looking  simply 
vexed;  he  had  been  taken  too  much  by  surprise  t6  at 
once  assume  an  expression  of  sorrow. 

"  I  expected  it,"  he  whispered.  **  I  knew  she  could 
not  live  long." 

He  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  hh  eyes,  knelt 
down  and  crossed  himself  as  he  mumbled  something, 
then  rose  and  attempted  to  raise  his  wife.  She  was 
clinging  to  the  corpse,  almost  lying  on  it  as  she  passion- 
ately kissed  it;  they  had  to  drag  her  away  for  she  was 
nearly  mad  with  grfef,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  go 
back  for  an  hour. 

Then  every  shadow  of  hope  had  vanished,  and  tfi6 
^oom  had  bee?h  arranged  fittingly  for  its  dead  occupant. 
The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Julien  and  the 
prtest  were  standing  near  one  of  the  windows,  talking 
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in  whispers.  The  Widow  Dentu,  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  death,  was  already  comfortably  dozing  in  an 
armchair.  The  cure  went  to  meet  Jeanne  as  she  came 
into  the  room,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  he  ex- 
horted her  to  be  brave  under  this  sorrow,  and  attempted 
to  comfort  her  with  the  consolation  of  religion.  Then 
he  spoke  of  her  dead  mother's  good  life,  and  offered  to 
pass  the  night  in  prayers  beside  the  body. 

But  Jeanne  refused  this  offer  as  well  as  she  could  for 
her  tearsL  She  wanted  to  be  alone,  quite  alone,  with 
her  mother  this  last  night. 

"  That  cannot  be,"  interposed  Julien ;  "  we  will  watch 
beside  her  together.'* 

She  shook  her  head,  unable  to  spedk  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  then  she  saidt 

/  "  She  wa«  my  mother,  and  I  want  to  watch  beside 
her  alone." 

"  Let  her  do  as  she  wants,"  whispered  the  doctor; 
"  the  nurse  can  stay  in  the  next  room,"  and  Julien  and 
the  priest,  thinking  of  their  night's  rest,  gave  in. 

The  Abbe  Picot  knelt  down,  prayed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  saying,'**  She 
was  a  saintly  woman,"  in  the  same  tone  as  he  always 
said,  "  Dominus  vobUcum."        ' 

**  Won't  you  have  some  dinner?  "  asked  the  vicomte 
in  a  perfectly  ordinary  voice. 

Jeanne,  not  thinking  he  was  speaking  to  her,  made 
no  answer.  •  ' 

"  You  would  feel  much  better  if  you  would  eat  some- 
thing," he  went  on  again. 

**  Let  someone  go  for  papa,  directly,"  she  said  as  if 
she  had  not  heard  what  he  said ;  and  he  went  out  of  the 
room  to  dispatch  a  motmted  messenger  to  Rouen^ 
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Jeanne  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  as  if  she  were  wait- 
ing to  give  way  to  her  passion  of  regret  until  she  should 
be  alone  with  her  mother.  The  room  became  filled 
with  shadows.  The  Widow  Dentu  moved  noiselessly 
about,  arranging  everything  for  the  night,  and  at  last 
lighted  two  candles  which  she  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  on  a  small  table  covered  with  a  white  doth. 
Jeanne  seemed  unconscious  of  everything;  she  was  wait- 
ing until  she  should  be  alone. 

When  he  had  dined,  Julien  came  upstairs  again  and 
asked  for  the  seccmd  time : 

"  Won't  you  have  something  to  eat?  " 

His  wife  shook  her  head,  and  he  sat  down  looking 
more  resigned  than  sad,  and  did  not.say  anything  more. 
They  all  three  sat  apart  from  one  another;  die  nurse 
dropped  off  to  sleep  every  now  and  then,  snored  for  a 
little  while,  then  awoke  with  a  start.  After  some  tiroc 
Julien  rose  and  went  over  to  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  still  want  to  be  left  alone?  "  he  asked. 

She  eagerly  took  his  hand  in  hers:  "  Oh,  yes;  do 
leave  me,"  she  answered. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  whispered,  "  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  during  the  night,"  then  went  away 
with  the  Widow  Dentu,  who  wheeled  her  armchair  into 
the  next  room. 

Jeanne  closed  the  door  and  put  both  windows. wide 
open.  A  warm  breeze,  laden  with  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  hay,  blew  into  the  room,  and  on  the  hiwn,  wiiicfa 
had  been  mown  the  day  before,  she  could  see  the  heaps 
of  dry  grass  lying  in  the  moonlight.  She  turned  away 
from  the  window  and  went  back  to  the  bed,  for  the  soft, 
beautiful  night  seemed  to  mock  her  gtief . 

Her  mother  was  no  longer  swollen  as  sh^  had  been 
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when  she  died;  she  looked  simply  asleep,  only  her  sleep 
was  more  peaceful  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  the 
wind  made  the  candles  flicker,  and  the  changing  shad- 
ows made  the  dead  face  look  as  though  it  moved  and 
lived  again.  As  Jeanne  gazed  at  it  the  memories  of 
her  early  childhood  came  crowding  into  her  mind.  She 
could  see  again  her  mother  sitting  in  the  convent  parlor, 
holding  out  the  bag  of  cakes  she  had  brought  for  her 
little  girl;  she  thought  of  all  her  little  ways,  her  affec- 
tionate words,  the  way  she  used  to  move,  the  wrinkles 
that  came  round  her  eyes  when  she  laughed,  the  deep 
sigh  she  always  heaved  when  she  sat  down,  and  all  her 
little,  daily  habits,  and  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  dead 
body  she  kept  repeating,  almost  mechanically :  "  She 
is  dead;  she  is  dead;''  until  at  last  she  realized  all  the 
horror  of  that  word. 

The  woman  who  was  lying  there  —  mamma  —  little 
mother  —  Madame  Adelaide,  was  dead  I  She  would 
never  move,  never  speak,  never  laugh,  never  say, 
"Good  morning,  Jeannette  " ;  never  sit  opposite  her 
husband  at  the  dinner  table  again.  She  was  dead. 
She  would  be  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  placed  beneath  the 
ground,  and  that  would  be  the  end;  they  would  never 
see  her  again.  It  could  not  be  possible  1  What  I  She, 
her  daughter,  had  now  no  mother  I  Had  she  indeed 
lost  for  ever  this  dear  face,  the  first  she  had  ever  looked 
upon,  the  first  she  had  ever  loved,  this  kindly  loving 
mother,  whose  place  in  her  heart  could  never  be  filled? 
And  in  a  few  hours  even  this  still,  unconscious  face 
would  have  vanished,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing 
left  her  but  a  memory.  She  fell  on  her  knees  in  despair, 
wringing  her  hands  and  pressing  her  lips  to  the  bed. 
"  Oh,  mother,  mother  1     My  darling  mother  I  "  she 
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cried,  in  a  broken  voice  which  was  stifled  by  the  bed- 
covering. 

She  felt  she  was  going  mad;  m«d,  like  the  night  she 
had  fled  into  the  snow.  She  rqshed  to  the  window  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  which  had  not  passed  over  the 
corpse  or  the  bed  on  which  it  lay.  The  new-mown  hay, 
the  trees,  the  waste  land  and  the  distant  sea  lay  peace- 
fully sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  tears  welled  up 
into  Jeanne's  eyes  as  she  looked  out  into  the  clear,  calm 
night.  She  went  back  to  her  seat  by  the  bedside  and 
held  her  mother's  dead  hand  in  hers,  as  if  she  were 
lying  ill  instead  of  dead.  Attracted  by  the^  lighted  can- 
dies,  a  big,  winged  insect  had  entered  through  the  open 
window  and  was  flying  about  the  room,  .dashing  against 
the  wall  at  every  moment  with  a  faint  thud*  It  dis- 
turbed Jeanne,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  where  it  was, 
but  she  could  only  see  its  shadow  moving  over  the  white 
ceiling. 

Its  buzzing  suddenly  ceased,  and  thw,  besides  the 
regular  ticking  of  the  clock,  Jeanne  noticed  another 
fainter  rustling  noise.  It  was  the  ticking  of  her  moth- 
er's watch,  which  had  been  forgotten  when  her  dress 
had  been  taken  off  and  thrown  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  the  idea  of  this  little  piece  of  mechanism  still  mov- 
ing while  her  mother  lay  dead,  sent  a  fresh  pang  of  an- 
guish through  her  heart.  She.  looked  at  the  time.  It 
was  hardly  half-past  ten,  and  as  she  thought  of  the  long 
night  to  come,  she  was  seized  with  a  horriblje  dread, 

She  began  to  think  of  her  own  life  —  of  Rosalie,  of 
Gilberte  —  of  all  her  illusions  which  had  been,  one  by 
one,  so  cruelly  destroyed.  Life  contained  nothing  but 
misery  and  pain,  misfortune  and  death;  there  was  noth- 
ing true,  nothing  honest,  nothing  but  what  gave  rise  to 
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flBffering  and  tcari.  Repose  and  happiness  could  only 
be  expected  in  anodier  existence,  when  the  soul  had  been 
delivered  from  its  early  trials.  Her  thoughts  turned 
to  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  soul,  but,  as  she 
reaaoaed  abont  it,  her  poetic  theories  were  invariably 
upset  by  ottiers^  just  as  poetic  and  just  as  unreal. 
Where  was  now  her  mother^s  soul,  the  soul  which  had 
forsaken  this  still,  cold  body?  Perhaps  it  was  far 
away>  floating  in  space.  But  had  it  entirely  vanished 
like  the  perfume  from  a  withered  flower,  or  was  it  wan- 
dering likt  some  invisible  bird  freed  from  itf  cage? 
Had  it  returned  to  God,  or  was  it  scattered  among  the 
new  germs  of  creation  ?  It  might  be  very  near ;  per*- 
haps  in  this  very  room^  hoyerlng  around  the  Inanimate 
body  it  had  left,  and  at  this  thought  Jeanne  fancied  she 
felt  a  breath,  as  if  a  spirit  had  passed  by  her.  Her 
blood  ran  cold  with  terror;  she  did  not  dare  tyrn  round 
to  look  behind  her,  and  she  sat  motionless,  her  heart 
beating  wildly. 

At  that  moment  the  invisthle  insect  agaiq  commenced 
its  busi^zing,  noisy  flight,  and  Jeanne  trembled  from  head 
tx>  foot  at  the  sound.  Then^  as  she  recognised  the 
noisct  she  felt  a  little  reassured,  and  rose  and  looked 
aroutid«  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  escritoire  with  the 
sphinxes'  heads,  the  guardian  of  the  *'  souvenirs."  As 
she  looked  at  it  she  thought  it  would  be  fulfilling  a  sa- 
cred* fllial  duty,  which  would  please  her  mother  as  she 
looked  down  on  her  from  another  world,  to  read  these 
letters,  as  she  might  have  done  a  holy  book  during  this 
last  watch. 

She  knew  it  was  the  correspondence  of  her  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  whom  she  had  never  known ; 
find  It  seemed  as  if  her  hands  would  join  theirs  across 
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her  mother's  corpse,  and  so  a  sacred  chain  of  affection 
would  be  formed  between  those  who  had  died  so  long 
ago,  their  daughter  who  had  but  just  joined  them,  and 
her  child  who  was  still  on  earth. 

She  opened  the  escritoire  and  took  out  the  letters; 
they  had  been  carefully  tied  into  ten  little  packets,  which 
were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  lowest  drawer.  A  refine- 
ment of  sentimentality  prompted  her  to  place  them  all 
on  the  bed  in  the  baroness's  arms;  then  she  began  to 
read. 

They  were  old-fashioned  letters  with  the  perfume  of 
another  century  about  them,  such  as  are  trKisured  up  in 
every  family.  The  first  commenced  "  My  dearie  " ; 
another  "My  little  darling";  then  came  some  begin- 
ning **  My  pet" — **  My  beloved  daughter,"  then 
"  My  dear  child  "— "  My  dear  Adelaide  "— "  My  dear 
daughter,"  the  commencements  varying  as  the  letters 
had  been  addressed  to  the  child,  the  young  girl,  and, 
later  on,  to  the  young  wife.  They  were  all  full  of  fool- 
ish, loving  phrases,  and  news  about  a  thousand  insig- 
nificant, homely  events,  which,  to  a  stranger,  would  have 
seemed  too  trivial  to  mention :  "  Father  has  an  influ- 
enza; Hortense  has  burnt  her  finger;  Croquerat,  the  cat, 
is  dead;  the  fir  tree  which  stood  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  gate  has  been  cut  down;  mother  lost  her  mass 
book  as  she  was  coming  home  from  church,  she  thinks 
someone  must  have  stolen  it,"  and  they  talked  about 
people  whom  Jeanne  had  never  known,  but  whose  names 
were  vaguely  familiar  to  her. 

She  was  touched  by  these  simple  details  which  seemed 
to  reveal  all  her  mother's  life  and  inmost  thoughts  to 
her.  She  looked  at  the  corpse  as  it  lay  there,  and  sud- 
denly she  began  to  read  the  letters  aloud,  as  though  to 
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console  and  gladden  the  dead  heart  once  more;  and  a 
smile  of  happiness  seemed  to  light  up  the  face.  As  she 
finished  reading  them,  Jeanne  threw  the  letters  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  resolving  to  place  them  all  in  her 
mother's  coffin. 

She  untied  another  packet.  These  were  in  another 
handwriting,  and  the  first  ran  thus : 

"  I  cannot  live  without  your  kisses.  I  love  you 
madly." 

There  was  nothing  more,  not  even  a  signature. 
Jeanne  turned  the  paper  over,  unable  to  understand  it. 
It  was  addressed  clearly  enough  to  "  Madame  la  bar- 
onne  Le  Perthuis  des  Vauds." 

She  opened  the  next: 

"  Come  to-night  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  out  We 
shall  have  at  least  one  hour  together.     I  adore  you." 

A  third: 

''  I  have  passed  a  night  of  longing  and  anguish.  I 
fancied  you  in  my  arms,  your  mouth  quivering  beneath 
mine,  your  eyes  lodciog  into  my  eyes.  And  then  I 
could  have  dashed  myself  from  the  window,  as  I 
thought  that,  at  that  very  moment,  you  were  sleeping 
beside  him,  at  the  mercy  of  his  caresses." 

Jeanne  stopped  in  amazement.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  To  whom  were  these  words  of  love  addressed  ? 
She  read  on,  finding  in  every  letter  the  same  distracted 
phrases,  the  same  assignations,  the  same  cautions,  and, 
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at  the  end,  always  the  five  words :  "  Above  all;  burn 
this  letter."  At  last  she  came  to  an  ordinary  note^ 
merely  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner;  it  was  signed 
"  Paul  d'Enncmarc."  Why,  that  was  the  man  of 
whom  the  baron  still  spoke  as  "  Poor  old  Paul,'*  and 
whose  wife  had  been  the  baroness's  dearest  friend  t 

Then  into  Jeanne's  mind  came  a  suspicion  which  at 
once  changed  to  a  certainty  —  he  had  been  her  moth- 
er's lover  I  With  a  sudden  gesture  of  loathing,  she 
threw  from  her  all  these  odious  letters,  as  she  would 
have  shaken  off  some  venomous  reptile,  and,  running  to 
the  window,  she  wept  bitterly.  All  her  strength  seemed 
to  have  left  her;  she  sank  on  the  ground,  and,  hiding 
her  face  in  the  curtains  to  stifle  her  moans,  At  sobbed 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  She  would  have  crouched  there 
the  whole  night  if  the  sound  of  someone  mo^nng  in  the 
next  room  had  not  made  her  start  to  her  feet.  Per- 
haps it  was  her  father!  And  all  these  letters  were 
lying  on  the  bed  and  on  the  floor  I  He  had  only  to 
come  in  and  open  one,  and  he  would  know  all  1 

She  seized  all  the  old,  yellow  papers  —  her  grand- 
parents' epistles,  the  love  letters,  those  she  had  not  un- 
folded, those  that  were  still  lying  in  the  drawer  —  and 
threw  them  all  into  the  fireplace.  Then  she  took  one 
of  the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the  little  table, 
and  set  fire  to  this  heap  of  paper.  A  bright  flame 
sprang  up  at  once,  lighting  up  the  room,  the  bed  and  the 
corpse  with  a  bright,  flickering  light,  and  casting  on  the 
white  bed-curtain  a  dark,  trembling  shadow  of  the  rigid 
face  and  huge  body. 

When  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  heap  of  ashes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  Jeanne  went  and  sat  by  the 
window,  as  though  now  she  dare  not  sit  by  the  corpse, 
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The  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes»  and,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands,  she  moaned  out  in  heartbroken  tones: 
"  Oh,  poor  mamma  I     Poor,  mamma !  " 

Then  a  terrible  thought  came  to  her  t  Suppose  her 
mother,  by  some  strange  chance,  was  not  dead;  suppose 
she  was  only  in  a  trance-like  sleep  and  should  suddenly 
rise  and  speak !  Would  not  the  knowledge  of  this  hor- 
rible secret  lessen  her,  Jeanne's,  love  for  her  mother? 
Should  she  be  able  to  ki$s  her  with  the  same  respect, 
and  regard  her  with  the  same  esteem  as  before  ?  No  I 
She  knew  it  would  be  impossible;  and  the  thought  al«« 
most  broke  her  heart 

The  night  wore  on;  the  stars  were  fading,  and  a  cool 
breeze  sprang  up.  The  moon  was  slowly  sinking  to- 
wards the  sea  over  which  she  was  shedding  her  silver 
light,  and  the  memory  of  that  other  night  she  had  passed 
at  the  window^  the  night  of  her  return  from  the  con- 
vent, came  back  to  Jeanne.  Ahl  how  far  away  was 
that  happy  time  I  How  changed  everything  was,  and 
what  a  different  future  lay  before  her  from  what  she 
had  pictured  then  I  Over  the  sky  crept  a  faint,  tender 
tinge  of  pink,  and  the  brilliant  dawn  seemed  strange 
and  unnatural  to  her,  as  she  wondered  how  such  glori- 
ous aunrises  could  illumine  a  world  in  which  there  was 
no  joy  or  happiness, 

A  slight  sound  startled  her,  and  looking  round  she 
saw  Julien. 

"  Well,  are  you  not  very  tired?  "  he  said. 

"No,"  she  answered,  feeling  glad  that  her  lonely 
vigil  had  come  to  an  end. 

"  Now  go  and  rest,"  said  her  husband. 

She  pressed  a  long  sorrowful  kiss  on  her  mother's 
face ;  then  left  the  room. 
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That  day  passed  in  attending  to  those  melancholy 
duties  that  always  surround  a  death;  the  baron  came 
in  the  evening,  and  cried  a  great  deal  over  his  wife. 
The  next  day  the  funeral  took  place ;  Jeanne  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  clammy  forehead  for  the  last  time,  drew  the 
sheet  once  more  over  the  still  face,  saw  the  coffin  fas- 
tened down,  and  then  went  to  await  the  people  who 
were  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Gilberte  arrived  first,  and  threw  herself  into  Jeanne's 
arms,  sobbing  violently.  The  carriages  began  to  drive 
up,  and  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall.  The  room  grad- 
ually filled  with  women  with  whom  Jeanne  was  not  ac- 
quainted; then  the  Marquise  de  Coutelier  and  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Briseville  arrived,  and  went  up  to  her 
and  kissed  her.  She  suddenly  perceived  that  Aunt 
Lison  was  in  the  room,  and  she  gave  her  such  an  affec- 
tionate embrace,  that  the  old  maid  was  nearly  overcome. 
Julien  came  in  dressed  in  deep  mourning;  he  seemed 
very  busy,  and  very  pleased  that  all  these  people  had 
come.  He  whispered  some  question  to  his  wife  about 
the  arrangements,  and  added  in  a  low  tone : 

"  It  will  be  a  very  grand  funeral;  all  the  best  fami- 
lies are  here." 

Then  he  went  away  again,  bowing  to  the  ladies  as  he 
passed  down  the  room. 

Aunt  Lison  and  the  Comtesse  Gilberte  stayed  with 
Jeanne  while  the  burial  was  talking  place.  The  com- 
tesse repeatedly  kissed  her,  murmuring  t  "  Poor  dar- 
ling, poor  darling,"  and  when  the  Comte  de  Fourville 
came  to  take  his  wife  home,  he  wept  as  if  he  had  lost 
his  own  mother. 
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The  next  few  days  were  very  sad,  as  they  always 
must  be  directly  after  a  death.  The  absence  of  the 
familiar  f^e  from  its  accustomed  place  makes  the 
house  seem/empty,  and  each  time  the  eye  falls  on 
anything  the  dear,  dead  one  has>  had  in  constant  use,  a 
fresh  pang,  of  sorrow  darts  through  the  heart.  There 
is  the  empty  chair,  the  umbrella  still  standing  in  the  hall, 
the  glass  which  the  maid  has  not  yet  washed.  In  every 
room  there  is  something  lying  just  as  it  was  left  for  the 
last  tinle;  the  scissors,  an  odd  glove,  the  fingered  book, 
the  numberless  other  objects,  which,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  h^omt  a  source  of  sharp  pain  because  they 
recall  so  vividly  the  loved  one  who  has  passed  away. 
And  the  voice  rings  in  one's  ears  till  it  seems  almost  a 
reality,  but  there  is  rto  escape  from  the  house  haunted 
by  this  presence,  for  others  are  suffering  also,  and  all 
must  stay  and  suffer  with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  h^r  natural  grief,  Jeanne  had  to  bear 
the  pain  of  her  discovery.  She  was  always  thinking  of 
it,  and  the  terrible  ^etret  increased  her  former  sense  of 
desolation  tenfold,  for  now  she  felt  that  she  could  never 
put  her  trust  or  confidence  in  anyone  again. 

The  baron  soon  went  away,  thinking  to  find  relief 
from  the  grief  which  was  deadening  all  his  faculties  in 
change  of  air  and  change  of  scene,  and  the  household 
at  Les  Peuples  resumed  its  quiet  regular  life  again. 

Then,  Paul  fell  ill,  and  Jeanne  passed  twelve  days  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  unable  to  sleep  and  scarcely  touching 
food.  The  boy  got  well,  but  there  remained  the 
thought  that  he  might  die.  What  should  she  do  if  he 
did?     What  would  become  of  her?     Gradually  there 
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came  a  vague  longing  for  another  child,  and  soon  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else ;  she  had  always  fancied  she 
should  like  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  the  idea 
of  having  a  daughter  haunted  her.  But  since  Rosalie 
had  been  sent  away,  she  had  lived  quite  apjwt  from  her 
husband,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  seemed  utterly 
impossible  to  renew  their  former  relations.  Julicn's 
affections  were  centered  elsewhere;  she  knew  that;  and, 
on  her  side,  the  mere  thought  of  having  to  submit  to  his 
caresses  again^  made  her  shudder  with  disgust. 

Still,  she  would  have  overcome  her  repugnance  (so 
tormented  was  she  by  the  desire  of  another  child)  if 
she  could  have  seen  any  way  to  bring  about  the  intimacy 
she  desired;  but  she  would  have  died  rather  than  let 
her  husband  guess  what  was  in  her  thoughts,  and  he 
never  seemed  to  dream  of  approaching  her  now.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  given  up  the  idea  had  not  each 
night  the  vision  of  a  daughter  playing  with  Paul  under 
the  plane  tree  appeared  to  her.  Sometimes  she  felt  she 
must  get  up  and  join  her  husband  in  his  room ;  twice,  in 
fact,  she  did  glide  to  his  door,  but  each  time  she  came 
back,  without  having  turned  the  handle,  her  face  burn- 
ing with  shame. 

The  baron  was  away,  her  mother  was  dead,  and  she 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  this  delicate  se- 
cret. She  made  up  her  mind,  at  last,  to  tell  the  Abbe 
Picot  her  difficulty,  under  the  seal  of  confession.  She 
went  to  him  one  day  and  found  him  in  his  little  garden, 
reading  his  breviary  among  the  fruit  trees.  She  talked 
to  him  for  a  few  minutes  about  one  thing  and  another, 
then,  "  Monsieur  Tabbe,  I  want  to  confess,"  she  said, 
with  a  deep  blush. 

He  put  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at  her  better,  for  the 
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req&e^  a«tontshed  him*  "  I  don't  think  you  can  have 
any  Very  heavy  isim  on  your  conscience/'  he  said^  with  a 
smile. 

"  No,  but  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  subject  6o  — 
so  painful  to  enter  upon^  that  I  dare  not  talk  about  it  in 
an  ordinary  tvay/'  she  i^cpiied,  feeling  v«ry  c<mfused. 

He  put  on  hk  priestly  air  immediately. 

"  Very  Well,  my  daUghtei*,  come  to  the  confessional, 
and  t  will  hear  you  there." 

But  6he  suddenly  f^k  a  scruple  at  talking  of  such 
things  in  the  quietness  of  an  empty  chufchv 

"  Noy  Moni^eur  Ic  core  —  after  all  —  if  you  will  let 
me  *-*- 1  can  tell  you  here  what  I  want  to  say.  Se6,  we 
will  go  and  sit  in  yoor  little  arbor  over  tbero." 

As  they  walked  slowly  over  to  the  arbor  she  tried  to 
find  the  wordd  in  whfdk  she  could  best  begin  her  confi- 
dence^ They  ssit  down,  and  she  cbmmetuiedi  as  i^  she 
were  confessing,  "  My  father,"  then  hesitated,  said 
again,  *'  My  father,"  then  stopped  altogether^  too 
ashaimd  to  continue^ 

The  priest  crossed  his  hands  over  his  stomach  and 
waited  for  her  to  go  on.  "  Well>  my  daughtcrt"  he 
said)  perceiving  her  embarrassment^  ^^  you  seem  afraid 
to  say  what  it  is ;  come  now,  be  brave." 

*'  My  father,  i  want  to  have  aivother  child,"  she  said 
abruptly^  like  a  coward  throwing,  himself  headlong  into 
the  danger  he  dreads. 

The  priest,  hardly  undc^^stbitding  what  Sibe  meant, 
made  no  answer,  and  she  tried  tio  e^tplain  herself,  bilt> 
in  her  confusion,  her  words  became  mote  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

"  I  am  quite  alon«  in  life  now?  my  father  ai^d  my  hus- 
band do  not  agree ;  my  mother  Is  dead,  and  —  and  — 
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the  other  day  I  ahnost  lost  my  son/'  she  whispered  with 
a  shudder.  "  What  would  have  become  of  me  if  he 
had  died?" 

The  priest  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment  "  There, 
there;  come  to  the  point,"  he  said. 

"  I  want  to  have  another  child,"  she  repeated 

The  abbe  was  used  to  the  coarse  pleasantries  of  the 
peasants,  who  did  not  mind  what  they  said  before  him, 
and  he  answered,  with  a  sly  smile  and  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head :  "  Well,  I  don't  think  there  need  be  much 
difficulty  about  that." 

She  raised  her  dear  eyes  to  his  and  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  But  —  but  —  don't  you  understand  that  since  — 
since  that  trouble  with  —  the  —  maid  — my  husband 
and  I  live  —  quite  apart." 

These  words  came  as  a  revelation  to  the  priest,  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  promiscuity  and  easy  morals 
of  the  peasants.  Then  he  thought  he  could  guess  what 
the  young  wife  really  wanted,  and  he  looked  at  her  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  pitying  her,  and  sympathizing 
with  her  distress. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  you  should  find  your  —  your  wid- 
owhood hard  to  bear.  You  are  young,  healthy,  and  it 
is  only  natural;  very  natural."  He  began  to  smile,  his 
lively  nature  getting  the  better  of  him.  "  Besides,  the 
Church  allows  these  feelings,  sometimes,"  he  went  on, 
gently  tapping  Jeanne's  hands.  "What. are  we  told? 
That  carnal  desires  may  be  satisfied  lawfully  in  wedlock 
only.     Well,  you  are  married,  arc  you  not?  " 

She,  in  her  turn,  had  not  at  first  understood  what  his 
words  implied}  but  when  his  meaning  dawned  on  her, 
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her  face  became  crimson,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Oh  I  Monsieur  le  cure,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What 
do  you  think?  I  assure  you  —  I  assure — "  and  she 
could  not  continue  for  her  sobs. 

Her  emotion  surprised  the  abbe,  and  he  tried  to  con- 
sole her. 

"There,  there,"  he  said;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  pain 
you.  I  was  only  joking,  and  there's  no  harm  in  a  joke 
between  honest  people.  But  leave  it  all  in  my  hands, 
and  I  will  speak  to  M.  Julien." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  She  wished,  now, 
that  she  could  refuse  his  help,  for  she  feared  his  want 
of  tact  would  only  increase  her  difficulties,  but  she  did 
not  dare  say  anything. 

"  Thank  you.  Monsieur  le  cure,"  she  stammered;  and 
then  hurried  away. 

The  next  week  was  passed  by  Jeanne  in  an  agony  of 
doubts  and  fears.  Then  one  evening,  Julien  watched 
her  all  through  dinner  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  evinced  towards  her  a  gallantry  which  was  faintly 
tinged  with  irony.  After  dinner  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  baroness's  avenue,  and  he  whispered  in  her 
ear: 

"  Then  we  are  going  to  be  friends  again?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  where  there  was  a  straight  line,  hardly  so 
thickly  covered  with  grass  as  the  rest  of  the  path.  It 
was  the  line  traced  by  the  baroness's  foot,  which  was 
gradually  being  effaced,  just  as  her  memory  was  fading, 
and,  as  she  looked  at  it,  Jeanne's  heart  felt  bursting  with 
grief;  she  seemed  so  lonely,  so  separated  from  every- 
body. 
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"  For  my  part,  I  am  only  too  pleased,"  continued 
JuHen.  **  I  should  have  proposed  it  before,  but  I  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  you." 

The  sun  was  setting;  it  was  a  mild,  soft  evening,  and 
Jeanne  longed  to  rest  her  bead  on  some  loving  heart, 
and  there  sob  out  her  sorrows.  She  threw  herself  into 
Julien's  arms,  her  breast  heavmg,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ing from  her  eyes*  He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  think- 
ing this  outburst  was  occasioned  by  the  love  she  still  felt 
for  him,  and,  unable  to  see  her  face,  he  dropped  a  coor 
descending  kiss  upon  her  hair.  Then  they  went  Indoors 
in  silence  and  he  followed  her  to  her  room. 

To  him  this  renewal  of  their  former  relations  was  a 
duty,  though  hardly  an  unpleasant  one,  while  $he  sub* 
mltted  to  his  embraces  as  a  d!sgusting«  painful  necessity, 
and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  ever,  as  soon 
as  her  object  was  accomplished.  Soon,  however,  she 
found  that  her  husband's  caresses  were  not  like  they 
used  to  be ;  they  may  have  been  more  refined,  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  so  complete.  He  treated  her  like  a  care- 
ful lover,  instead  of  beinjg  an  €a$y  husband. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  yourself  up  to  me  as  you  used 
to  do?  "  she  whispered  one  night,  her  lips  close  to  his. 

"  To  keep  you  out  of  the  family  way,  of  course,"  he 
answered,  with  a  chuckle. 

She  started. 

"  Don't  you  wish  for  any  more  children,  then?  "  she 
asked. 

His  amazement  was  so  great,  that,  for  a  moment,  he 
was  silent;  then: 

"  Eh?  What  do  you  say?  "  he  exclaimed.  **  Are 
you  in  your  right  senses?  Another  child?  I  should 
think  not,  indeed  1     We've  already  got  one  too  many, 
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squalling  and  costing  money,  and  bothering  everybody. 
Another  child  I     No,  thank  yon!  " 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
and  myrmnf  ed ; 

"  Oh !    I  entreat  you,  make  me  a  mother  once  more.'' 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,"  he  replied*  angrily,  **  Pray 
don't  let  me  hear  any  mow  of  this  nonsense/* 

She  said  no  more,  but  she  resolved  to  trick  him  into 
giving  her  the  happiness  she  desired.  She  tried  to  pro- 
long her  kisses,  and  threw  her  arms  passionately  around 
him,  pressing  him  tp  her,  and  pretending  a  deliriimi  of 
love  she  was  very  far  from  fueling-  She  tried  every 
means  to  make  him  Ips^  control  over  himself,  but  she 
never  once  succeeded^ 

Tormented  more  and  more  by  her  desire,  driven  to 
extremities,  and  ready  to  do  or  dare  anything  to  gain 
her  ends,  she  went  again  to  the  Abbe  Picot  She  found 
him  just  finishing  lunch,  with  his  face  crimson  from  indi* 
gestiout  He  looked  up  as  she  came  in,  and,  anxious  to 
hear  the  result  of  his  mediation : 

"Well?  "be  exclaimed. 

"  My  husband  doe^  not  want  any  more  children,"  she 
answered  at  once  without  any  of  the  hesitation  or 
shame-faced  timidity  she  had  shown  before. 

The  abbe  got  very  interested,  and  turned  towards  her, 
ready  to  hear  once  more  of  those  secrets  of  wedded  life, 
the  revelation  of  which  made  the  task  of  confessing  so 
pleasant  to  him. 

"  How  is  that?  "  he  asked. 

In  spite  of  her  determination  to  tell  him  all,  Jeanne 
hardly  knew  how  to  explain  herself. 

"  He  —  he  refuses  —  to  make  me  a  mother." 

The  priest  understood  at  once;  it  was  not  the  Brst 
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time  he  had  heard  of  such  things,  but  he  asked  for  all 
the  details,  and  enjoyed  them  as  a  hungry  man  would  a 
feast  When  he  had  heard  all,  he  reflected  for  a  few 
moments,  then  said  in  the  calm,  matter-of-fact  tone  he 
might  have  used  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  best  way 
to  insure  a  good  harvest. 

"  My  dear  child,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  make 
your  husband  believe  you  are  pregnant;  then  he  will 
cease  his  precautions,  and  you  will  become  so  in  reality." 

Jeanne  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  but,  deter- 
mined to  be  ready  for  every  emergency,  she  argued : 

*'  But  —  but  suppose  he  should  riot  believe  me?  " 

The  cure  knew  too  well  the  inns  and  outs  of  human 
nature  not  to  have  an  answer  for  that. 

"  Tell  everybody  you  are  enceinte.  When  he  sees 
that  everyone  else  believes  it,  he  will  soon  believe  it 
himself.  You  will  be  doing  no  wrong,"  he  added,  to 
quiet  his  conscience  for  advising  this  deception ;  "  the 
Church  does  not  permit  any  connection  between  man 
and  woman,  except  for  the  purpose  of  procreation." 

Jeanne  followed  the  priest's  artful  device,  and,  a  fort- 
night later,  told  Julien  she  thought  she  was  enceinte. 
He  started  up. 

"  It  isn't  possible  1     You  can't  be  I  " 

She  gave  him  her  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

"  Bah!  "  he  answered.     "  You  wait  a  little  while." 

Every  morning  he  asked,  "Well?"  but  she  always 
replied:     "  No,  not  yet;  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  I 


am  not  enceinte y 


He  also  began  to  think  so,  and  his  surprise  was  only 
equaled  by  his  annoyance. 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  it,"  was  all  he  could  say. 
"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  how  it  can  have  happened." 
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At  the  end  of  a  irionth  she  began  to  tell  people  the 
news,  but  she  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  Comtesse  Gil- 
berte,  for  she  felt  an  old  feeling  of  delicacy  in  mention- 
ing it  to  her.  At  the  very  first  suspicion  of  his  wife's 
pregnancy,  Julien  had  ceased  to  touch  her,  then,  an- 
grily thinking,  "  Well,  at  any  rate,  this  brat  wasn't 
wanted,"  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  recommenced  his  visits  to  his  wife's  room.  Every- 
thing happened  as  the  priest  had  predicted,  and  Jeanne 
found  she  would  a  second  time  become  a  mother. 
Then,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  she  took  a  vow  of  eternal 
chastity  as  a  token  of  her  rapturous  gratitude  to  the 
distant  divbity  she  adored,  and  thenceforth  closed  her 
door  to  her  husband. 

She  again  felt  almost  happy.  She  could  hardly  be* 
lieve  that  it  was  barely  two  months  since  her  mother 
had  died,  and  that  only  such  a  short  time  before  she 
had  thought  herself  inconsolable.  Now  her  wounded 
heart  was  nearly  healed,  and  her  grief  had  disappeared, 
while  in  its  place  was  merely  a  vague  melancholy,  like 
the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  resting  over  her  life.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  any  other  catastrophe  could  hap- 
pen now ;  her  children  would  grow  up  and  surround  her 
old  age  with  their  affection,  and  her  husband  could  go 
his  way  while  she  went  hers. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  Abbe  Picot  came 
to  the  chateau,  in  a  new  cassock  which  had  only  one 
week's  stains  upon  it,  to  introduce  his  successor,  the 
Abbe  Tolbiac.  The  latter  was  small,  thin,  and  very 
young,  with  hollow,  black-encircled  eyes  which  beto- 
kened the  depth  and  violence  of  his  feelings,  and  a  de- 
cisive way  of  speaking  as  if  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  hb  opinion.     The  Abbe  Picot  had  been  appointed 
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doyen  of  Godcrville.  Jeanne  felt  very  sad  at  the 
thought  of  his  departure;  he  wau  connected^  in  her 
thoughts,  with  all  the  chief  events  of  her  life,  for  he  had 
married  her,  christened  Paul,  and  buried  the  baroness. 
She  liked  him  because  he  was  always  good-tempered 
and  unaffected,  and  she  could  not  imagine  Etouvent 
without  the  Abbe  Picot's  fat  figure  trotting  past  the 
farms-  He  himself  did  not  seem  very  rejoiced  at'  his 
advancement. 

^*  I  have  been  here  eighteen  years,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,"  he  said,  *'  and  it  grieves  me  to  go  to  another 
place.  Oh  I  this  living  is  not  worth  much,  I  know,  and 
as  for  the  people-^ — well,  the  men  have  no  more  re- 
ligion than  they  ought  to  have,  the  women  are  not  so 
moral  as  they  might  be,  and  the  girls  never  dream  of 
being  married  until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  wear  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms;  still,  I  love  the  place." 

The  new  cure  had  been  fidgeting  impatiently  during 
this  speech,  and  his  face  had  turned  very  red. 

"  I  shall  soon  have  all  that  changed,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  as  soon  as  the  other  priest  had  finished  speak- 
ing; and  he  looked  like  an  angry  child  In  his  worn  but 
spotless  cassock,  so  thin  and  small  was  he. 

The  Abbe  Picot  looked  at  him  sideways,  as  he  always 
did  when  anything  amused  him. 

"  Listen,  Tabbe,"  he  said.  "  You  will  have  to  chain 
up  your  parishioners  if  you  want  to  prevent  that  sort 
of  thing;  and  I  don't  believe  even  that  would  be  any 
good." 

**  We  shall  see,"  answered  the  little  priest  in  a  cut- 
ting tone. 

The  old  cure  smiled  and  slowly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Age  and  experience  will  alter  your  views,' Tabbe ; 
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if  they  dort^t  you  will  only  estrange  the  few  good 
Churchmen  yoa  have.  When  I  see  a  girl  come  to  mass 
with  a  waist  bigger  than  it  ought  to  be,  I  say  to  myself 
—  *  Well,  she  is  going  to  give  mc  another  soul  to  look 
after?' — and  I  try  to  marry  her.  You  can't  prevent 
them  going  wrongs  but  you  can  find  out  the  fadier  of  the 
child  and  prevent  htm  forsaking  the  nnother.  Marry 
them,  I'abbe,  marry  them«  and  don't  trouble  yoursdf 
about  anything  else/' 

"'  We  will  not  argue  on  this  point,  for  we  should 
never  agree,"  answered  the  new  cure,  a  little  roughly; 
and  the  Abbe  Picot  again  began  to  express  his  regret  at 
leaving  the  village,  and  the  sea  which  he  could  see  from 
the  vicarage  windows,  and  the  little  fonnel-shaped  val< 
ley^  where  he  went  to  read  his  breviary  and  where  he 
could  see  the  boats  in  the  distance.  Thm  the  two 
priests  rose  to  go,  and  the  Abbe  Picot  kissed  Jeanne, 
who  nearly  cried  when  she  said  good4)ye. 

A  week  afterwards,  the  Abbe  Tolbiac  called  again. 
He  gpoke  of  the  reforms  be  was  bringing  about  as  if 
he  were  a  prince  taking  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
He  begged  the  vicomtesse  to  communicate  on  all  the 
days  appointed  by  the  Church,  and  to  attend  mass 
regularly  on  Sundays. 

'^  You  and  I  are  at  the  head  of  the  parish,"  he  said, 
'^  and  we  ought  to  rtde  it,  and  always  set  it  a  good 
exanr^le;  hut,  if  we  wish  to  have  any  influence,  we 
must  be  united.  If  the  Church  and  the  chateau  sup- 
port each  other,  the  cottage  will  fear  and  obey  us." 

Jeanne's  religion  was  sinsply  a  matter  of  sentiment^ 
she  liad  :m;erely  the  dreamy  faith  that  a  woman  never 
quite  loses,  and  if  she- performed  any  religious  duties 
at  all  it  was  only  because  she  had  been  so  used  to  them 
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at  the  convent,  for  the  baron's  carping  philosophy  had 
long  ago  overthrown  all  her  convictions.  The  Abbe 
Picot  had  always  been  contented  with  the  little  she  did 
do,  and  never  chid  her  for  not  confessing  or  attend- 
ing mass  oftener;  but  when  the  Abbe  Tolbiac  did  not 
see  her  at  church  on  the  Sunday,  he  hastened  to  the 
chateau  to  question  and  reprimand  her.  She  did  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  cure,  so  she  promised  to  be 
more  attentive  to  the  services,  inwardly  resolving  to 
go  regularly  only  for  a  few  weeks,  out  of  good  nature. 

Little  by  little,  however,  she  fell  into  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  church,  and,  in  a  short  time,  she  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  delicate-looking, 
strong-willed  priest.  His  zeal  and  enthusiasm  appealed 
to  her  love  of  everything  pertaining  to  mysticism,  and 
he  seemed  to  make  the  chord  of  religious  poetry,  which 
she  possessed  in  common  with  every  woman,  vibrate 
within  her.  His  austerity,  his  contempt  for  every 
luxury  and  sensuality,  his  disdain  for  the  things  that 
usually  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men,  his  love  of  God, 
his  youthful,  intolerant  inexperience,  his  scathing  words, 
his  inflexible  will  made  Jeanne  compare  him,  in  her 
mind,  to  the  early  martyrs;  and  she,  who  had  already 
suffered  so  much,  whose  eyes  had  been  so  rudely  opened 
to  the  deceptions  of  life,  let  herself  be  completely  ruled 
by  the  rigid  fanaticism  of  this  boy  who  was  the  minister 
of  Heaven.  He  led  her  to  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
Consoler,  teaching  her  how  the  holy  joys  of  religion 
could  alleviate  all  her  sorrows,  and,  as  she  knelt  in  the 
confessional  she  humbled  herself  and  felt  litde  and  weak 
before  this  priest,  who  looked  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Soon  he  was  detested  by  the  whole  country-side. 
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With  no  pity  for  his  own  weaknesses,  he  showed  a 
violent  intolerance  for  those  of  others.  The  thing 
above  all  others  that  roused  his  anger  and  indignation 
was  —  love.  He  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  in 
crude,  ecclesiastical  terms,  thundering  out  terrible  judg- 
ments against  concupiscence  over  the  heads  of  his  rustic 
audience;  and,  as  the  pictures  he  portrayed  in  his  fury 
persistently  haunted  his  mind,  he  trembled  with  rage 
and  stamped  his  foot  in  anger.  The  grown«up  girls 
and  the  young  fellows  cast  side-long  glances  at  each 
other  across  the  aisle;  and  the  old  peasants,  who  liked 
to  joke  about  such  matters,  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  little  cure's  intolerance  as  they  walked  back  to 
their  farms  after  service  with  their  wives  and  sons. 

The  whole  country  was  in  an  uproar.  The  priest's 
severity  and  the  harsh  penances  he  inflicted  at  confession 
were  rumored  about,  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  absolution  to  the  girls  whose  chastity  was  not  im- 
maculate, smiles  accompanied  the  whispers.  When,  at 
the  holy  festivals,  several  of  the  youths  and  girls  stayed 
in  their  seats  instead  of  going  to  communicate  with  the 
others,  most  of  the  congregation  laughed  outright  as 
they  looked  at  them.  He  began  to  watch  for  lovers 
like  a  keeper  on  the  look-out  for  poachers,  and  on 
moonlight  nights  he  hunted  up  the  couples  along  the 
ditches,  behind  the  bams  and  among  the  long  grass  on 
the  hill-sides.  One  night  he  came  upon  two  who  did 
not  cease  their  love-making  even  before  him ;  they  were 
strolling  along  a  ditch. filled  with  stones,  with  their  arms 
round  one  another,  kissing  each  other  as  they  walked. 

"Will  you  stop  that,  you  vagabonds?"  cried  the 
abbe. 
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'*  You  mind  yer  own  bus'ocss,  M'sieu  rcure,"  re- 
plied the  lad,  turning  round.  '^  This  ain't  nothtn'  to 
do  with  you." 

The  abbe  picked  up  some  stones  and  threw  them  at 
the  couple  as  he  might  have  done  at  stray  dogs,  and 
they  both  ran  off,  laughing.  The  next  Sunday  the 
priest  mentioned  them  by  name  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation. All  the  young  fellows  soon  ceased  to  at- 
tend mass. 

The  cure  dined  at  the  chateau  every  Thursday,  but 
he  very  often  went  there  on  other  days  to  talk  to  his 
penitente*  Jeanne  became  as  ardent  and  as  enthusiastic 
as  he  as  she  discussed  the  mysteries  of  a  future  existence, 
and  grew  familiar  with  all  the  old  and  complicated 
arguments  employed  in  religious  controversy.  They 
would  both  walk  along  the  baroness's  avenue  talking  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  as  if  they  had  really  known  them. 
Sometimes  they  stopped  their  walk  to  ask  each  other 
profound  questions,  and  then  Jeanne  would  wander  off 
into  sentimental  arguments,  and  the  cure  would  reason 
like  a  lawyer  possessed  with  the  mania  of  proving  the 
possibility  of  squaring  the  circle, 

Julien  treated  the  new  cure  with  great  respect. 
"  That's  the  sort  of  a  priest  I  like,"  he  was  continually 
saying.  "  Half-measures  don't  do  for  him,"  and  he 
zealously  set  a  good  example  by  frequently  confessing 
and  communicating.  Hardly  a  day  passed  now  without 
the  vicomte  going  to  the  Fourvilles,  either  to  shoot  with 
the  comte,  who  could  not  do  without  him,  or  to  ride  with 
the  comtcsse  regardless  of  rain  and  bad  weather. 

"They  are  riding-mad,"  remarked  the  comte;  "bot 
the  exercise  does  my  wife  good." 
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The  bafoh  returned  to  Les  Peuples  about  the  middle 
of  November.  He  seemed  a  different  man,  he  had 
aged  so  much  and  was  so  low-spirited;  he  was  fonder 
than  ever  of  his  daughter,  as  if  the  last  few  months  of 
melancholy  solitude  had  caused  in  him  an  imperative 
need  of  affection  and  tenderness.  Jeanne  told  him 
nothing  about  her  new  ideas,  her  intimacy  with  the  Abbe 
Tolbiac,  or  her  religious  enthusiasm,  but  the  first  time 
he  saw  the  priest,  he  felt  an  invincible  dislike  foi*  him, 
and  when  his  daughter  asked  him  in  the  evening: 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?  " 

"  He  is  like  an  inquisitor  1  "  he  answered.  "  Hfe 
seems  t?o  me  a  very  dangerous  nian." 

When  the  peasants  told  hirii  about  the  yoting  priest's 
hardhness  and  bigotry  ^nd  tile  sort-  of  war  of  Jjersecu- 
tion  he  waged  against  natural  laws  and  instincts,  his 
dislike  changed  to  a  vlolfent  hatted.  He,  the  baron, 
belonged  to  the  school  of  philosophers  who  Worship 
nature ;  to  him  it  seerned  something  touching,  when  he 
saw  two  animals  unite,  and  he  Was  always  ready  to  fall 
on  his  knees  before  the  sort  of  pantheistic  God  he  wor* 
shiped  5  but  he  hated  thfe  catholic  conception  of  a  God, 
Who  has  petty  schemes,  and  gives  way  to  tyrannical 
anger  and  indulges  in  mean  revenge;  a  God,  in  fact. 
Who  Seemed  less  to  him  than  that  boundless  omnipo* 
tenl  nature,  which  is  at  once  liffe,  light,  earth,  thought, 
plant,  rock,  man,  air,  animalj  planet,  god  and  insect, 
that  nature  which  produces  all  things  in  such  bountiful 
profusion,  fitting  tach  atom  to  the  place  it  is  to  occupy 
in  space,  be  that  position  close  to  01*  far  from  the  suns 
which  heat  the  worlds.  'Nature  contained  the  germ  of 
everything,  and  she  brought  forth  life  and  thought,  as 
trees  bear  flow^s  an<J  fruit. 
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To  the  baron,  therefore,  reproduction  was  a  great 
law  of  Nature,  and  to  be  respected  as  the  sacred  and 
divine  act  which  accomplished  the  constant,  though  un- 
expressed will  of  this  Universal  Being;  and  he  at  once 
began  a  campaign  against  this  priest  who  opposed  the 
laws  of  creation.  It  grieved  Jeanne  to  the  heart,  and 
she  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  implored  her  father  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  cure,  but  the  baron  always  answered : 

"  It  is  everyone'?  right  and  duty  to  fight  against 
such  men,  for  they  are  not  like  hiiman  creatures.  They 
are  not  human,"  he  repeated,  shaking  his  long  white 
hair.  "  They  understand  nothing  of  life,  and  their 
conduct  is  entirely  influenced  by  their  harmful  dreams, 
which  are  contrary  to  Nature."  And  he  pronounced 
"  contrary  to  Nature  "  as  if  he  were  uttering  a  curse. 

The  priest  had  at  once  recognized  in  him  an  enemy, 
and,  as  he  wished  to  remain  master  of  the  chateau  and 
its  young  mistress,  he.  temporized,  feeling  sure  of  vic- 
tory in  the  end.  By  chance  he  had  discovered  the 
liaison  between  Julien  and  Gilbert^,  and  his  one  idea 
was  to  break  it  off  by  no  matter  what  means.  He  came 
to  see  Jeanne  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  wet,  mild 
winter,  and,  after  a  long  talk  on  the  mystery  of  life, 
he  asked  her  to  unite  with  him  in  fighting  against  and 
destroying  the  wickedness  which  was  in  her  own  family, 
and  so  save  two  souls  whiqh  were  in  danger.  She 
asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"  The  hour  has  not  come  for  me  to  reveal  all  to  you,*' 
he  replied;  *' but  I  will  see  you  again  soon,"  and  with 
that  he  abruptly  left  l\tf. 

He  came  again  in  a  few  days,  and  spoke  in  vague 
terms  of  a  disgraceful  connection  between  people  whose 
conduct    ought  to  be  irreproachable.     It  was  the  duty, 
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he  said,  of  those  y^a  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
to  use  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  used  all 
sorts  of  lofty  arguments,  and  then,  taking  Jeanne's 
hand,  adjured  her  to  open  her  eyes,  to  understand  and 
to  help  him. 

This  time  Jeanne  saw  what  he  meant,  but  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  trouble  that  might  be  brought 
to  her  home,  which  was  now  so  peaceful,  she  pretended 
not  to  know  to  what  he  was  alluding.  Then  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  spoke  in  terms  there  could  be  no 
misunderstanding. 

"  I  am  going  to  perform  a  very  painful  duty, 
Madame  la  comtesse,  but  I  cannot  leave  it  undone. 
The  position  I  hold  forbids  me  to  leave  you  in  ignorance 
of  the  sin  you  can  prevent.  Learn  that  your  husband 
cherishes  a  criminal  affection  for  Madame  de  Four- 
ville.'' 

Jeanne  only  bent  her  head  in  feeble  resignation.'- 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Monsieur  Tabbe  ?  " 
she  murmured. 

"  Throw  yourself  in  the  way  as  an  obstacle  to  this 
guilty  love,"  he  answered,  viokntly. 

She  began  to  cry,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice : 

"  But  he  has  deceived  me  before' with  a  servant;  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me;  he  doesn't  lovd  me  now;  he  ill- 
treats  me  if  I  manifest  any  desire  that  does  not  please 
him,  so  what  can  I  do?  " 

The  cure  did  not  make  any  direct  answer  to  this 
appeal. 

"  Then  you  bow  before  this  sin  1  You  submit  to  it  I  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  You  consent  to  and  tolerate  adultery 
under  your  own  roof  1     The  crime  is  being  perpetrated 
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before  your  eyes,  and  yovi  refuse  to  see  it  I  Are  you  a 
Christian  woman?     Are  you  a  wife  and  a  mother?  " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Anything  rather  than  aliqw  this  sin  to  continue," 
he  replied.  **  Anything,  I  tell  you.  Leave  him.  Flee 
from  tbifr  house  which  has  been  defilpd*" 

"  But  I  have  no  monpy,  Monsieur  Tabbe,-'  sh^  re* 
plied.  "  And  I  am  not  br^ve  now  like  I  used  to  be. 
Besides,  how  can  I  leave  without  any  proofs  of  what 
you  are  saying?     I  have  not  the  right  to  do  so." 

The  priest  rose  to  his  feet,  quiverjng  with  indigna- 
tion, 

"  You  are  listening  to  the  dictates  of  your  coward- 
ice, madame.  I  thought  you  were  a  different  woman, 
but  you  are  unworthy  of  God's  mercy." 

She  fell  on  her  knees : 

"  Oh  I  Do  not  abandon  me,  I  implore  you.  Advise 
me  what  to  do/' 

"  Open  M.  de  Fourville's  eyes,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  It  is  his  duty  to  end  this  liaison.'* 

She  was  seized  with  terror  at  this  advice. 

**  But  he  would  kill  them.  Monsieur  I'abbcl  And 
should  I  be  the  one  to  tell  him  ?  Qh,  not  that  I  Never, 
never  I" 

He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  curse  her,  his  whole  soul 
stirred  with  anger. 

"  Live  on  in  your  shame  and  in  your  wickedness,  for 
you  are  more  guilty  than  they  are.  You  are  the  wife 
who  (X)ndonea  her  husband's  sin  I  My  plaoe  is  no 
longer  here." 

He  turned  to  go,  trembling  all  over  with  wrath. 
She.  followed  him,  distractedly,  ready  to  give  in,  and 
hiQginning  to  promise ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her  and 
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strode  rapidly  along,  furiously  shaking  his  big  blue 
umbrella  which  was  nearly  as  high  as  himself.  He  saw 
Julien  standing  near  the  gate  superintending  the  pruning 
of  some  trees,  so  he  turned  6ff  to  the  left  to  reach  the 
road  by  way  of  the  Couillards^  farm,  ahd  as  he 
walked  he  kept  saying  to  Jeanne : 

"  Leave  me,  madame^  I  have  nothing  further  to  say 
to  you." 

In  the  middle  of  f  he  yard,  and  right  in  his  path,  some 
children  were  standing  around  the  kennel  of  the  dog 
Mirza,  thdr  attention  concentrated  on  sohiething  which 
the  baron  was  also  carefully  considering  as  he  stood  in 
their  midst  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  like 
a  schoolmaster.. 

'^  Do  come  and  see  mt  again.  Monsieur  Tabbe," 
pleaded  Jeanne.  "  If  you^  will  return  in  a  few  days,  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  ybu  then  what  I  think  is  the  best 
course  to  take,  and  we  can  talk  It  over  together." 

By  that  time  they  had  almost  reached  the  group  of 
children  (which  the-baroi(  had  left,  tol  avoid  meeting 
and  speaking  to  his  enimy,.the  priest)  and  the  cure 
went  to  see  what  it  wa*  th^t  was  interesting  them  so 
deeply.  It  was  the  dog  whelpirig  j  five  little  pups  were 
already  crawling  round  the  mother^  who  gently  licked 
them  as  she  lay  on  her  side  before  the  kennel,  and  just 
as  the  cure  looked  over  the  children's  heads,  a  sixth 
appeared.  When  they  saw  it,  all  the  boys  and  girls 
clapped  their  hands,  crying : 

"  There's  another  1     There*s  another !  " 

To  them  it  was  simply  a  perfectly  pure  and  natural 
amusehient,  and  they  watched  th^se  pdps  being  born  as 
they  might  have  watched  the  apples  falling  from  a  tree. 

The  Abbe  Tolbiac  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  hor- 
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rifled  surprise,  then,  giving  way  to  his  passion,  he 
raised  his  umbrella  and  began  to  rain  down  blows  on 
the  children's  heads.  The  startled  urchins  ran  off  as 
fast,  as  they  could  go,  and  the  abbe  found  himself  left 
alone  with  the  dog,  which  was  painfully  trying  to  rise. 
Before  she  could  stand  up,  he  knocked  her  back  again, 
and  began  to  hit  her  with  all  his  strength.  The  animal 
moaned  pitifully  as  she  writhed  under  these  blows  from 
which  there  was  no  escape  (for  she  was  chained  up) 
and  at  last  the  priest's  umbrella  broke.  Then,  unable 
to  beat  the  dog  any  longer,  he  jumped  on  her,  and 
stamped  and  crushed  her  under-foot  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  anger.  Another  pup  was  born  beneath  his  feet  be- 
fore he  dispatched  the  mother  with  a  last  furious  kick, 
and  then  the  mangled  body  lay  quivering  in  the  midst  of 
the  whining  pups,  which  were  awkwardly  groping  for 
their  mother's .  teats.  Jeanne  had  escaped,  but  the 
baron  returned  and,  almost  as  enraged  as  the  priest, 
suddenly  seized  the  abbe  by  the  throat,  and  pving  him 
a  blow  which  knocked  his  hat  off,  carried  him  to  the 
fence  and  threw  him  out  into  the  road. 

When  he  turned  round,  M.  le  Perthuis  saw  his 
daughter  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  pups,  sobbing  as 
she  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  her  skirt.  He 
strode  up  to  her  gesticulating  wildly. 

"There  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "What  do  you  think  of 
that  surpliced  wretch,  now?  " 

The  noise  had  brought  the  farmpeople  to  the  spot, 
and  they  all  stood  round,  gazing  at  the  remains  of  the 
dog. 

"  Could  one  have  believed  that  a  man  would  be  so 
cruel  as  that !  "  said  Couillard's  wife. 

Jeanne  picked  up  the  pups,  saying  she  would  bring 
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them  up  by  hand;  she  tried  to  give  them  some  milk, 
but  three  out  of  seven  died  the  next  day.  Then  old 
Simon  went  all  over  the  neighborhood  trying  to  find  a 
foster-mother  for  the  others;  he  could  not  get  a  dog, 
but  he  brought  back  a  cat,  asserting  that  she  would  do 
as  well-  Three  more  pups  were  killed,  and  the  seventh 
was  given  to  the  cat,  who  took  to  it  directly,  and  lay 
down  on  her  side  to  suckle  it.  That  it  might  not 
exhaust  its  foster-mother  the  pup  was  weaned  a  fort- 
night later,  and  Jeanne  undertook  to  feed  it  herself  with 
a  feeding-bottle;  she  had  named  it  Toto,  but  the  baron 
rechristened  it,  and  called  it  Massacre. 

The  priest  did  not  go  to  see  Jeanne  again.  The 
next  Sunday  he  hurled  curses  and  threats  against  the 
chateau,  denoundng  it  as  a  plague-spot  which  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  going  on  to  anathematize  the  baron 
(who  laughed  at  him)  and  to  make  veiled,  half-timid 
allusions  to  Julien's  latest  amour.  The  vicomte  was 
very  vexed  at  this,  but  he  did  not  dare  say  anything  for 
fear  of  giving  rise  to  a  scandal;  and  the  priest  continued 
to  call  down  vengeance  on  their  heads,  and  to  foretell 
the  downfall  of  God's  enemies  in  every  sermon.  At 
lastj  Julien  wrote  a  decided,  though  respectful,  letter  to 
the  archbishop,  and  the  Abbe  Tolbiac,  finding  himself 
threatened  with  disgrace,  ceased  his  denunciations.  He 
began  to  take  long  solitary  walks;  often  he  was  to  be 
met  striding  along  the  roads  with  an  ardent,  excited 
look  on  his  face.  Gilberte  and  Julien  were  always 
seeing  him  when  they  were  out  riding,  sometimes  in 
the  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  a  common,  or  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  sometimes  close  at  hand,  reading  his 
breviary  in  a  narrow  valley  they  were  just  about  to 
pass  through ;  they  always  turned  another  way  to  avoid 
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passing  him.  Spring  had  come,  enflaming  their  hearts 
with  fresh  desires,  and  urging  them  to  seek  each  other's 
embraces  in  any  secluded  spot  to  which  their  rides  might 
kad  them ;  but  the  leaves  were  only  budding,  the  grass 
was  still  damp  from  the  rains  of  winter,  and  they  could 
not,  as  in  the  height  of  summer,  hide  themselves 
amidst  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods.  Lately,  they 
had  generally  sheltered  their  caresses  within  a  movable 
shepherd's  hut  which  had  been  left  since  autumn,  on  the 
very  top  of  the  Vaucotte  hill.  It  stood  all  alone  on  die 
edge  of  the  precipitous  descent  to  the  valley,  five  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  cliff.  There  they  felt  quite  secure, 
for  they  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  they  fastened  their  horses  to  the  shafts  to 
wait  until  their  masters  were  satiated  with  love. 

One  evening  as  they  were  leaving  the  hut,  they  saw 
the  Abbe  Tolbiac  sitting  on  the  hill-side,  nearly  hidden 
by  the  rushes. 

**  We  must  leave  our  horses  in  that  ravine,  anotiier 
time,"  said  Julien;  "  in  case  they  should  tell  our  where- 
abouts," and  thenceforth  ihey  always  tied  their  horses 
up  in  a  kind  of  recess  in  the  valley,  which  was  hidden 
by  bushes. 

Another  evening,  they  were  both  returning  to  La 
Vrillette  where  the  comte  was  expecting  Julien  to  dinner, 
when  they  met  the  cure  coming  out  of  the  chateau.  He 
bowed,  without  looking  them  in  the  face,  and  stood  on 
one  side  to  let  them  pass.  For  the  moment  his  visit 
made  them  unea^yt  but  their  anxiety  was  soon  dispelled. 

Jeanne  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading,  one  windy 
a^fternoon  at  the  beginning  of  May,  when  3he  suddenly 
saw  the   Comte    de  FourviUe  running   towards   the 
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chateau  at  such  a  rat6  a&  to  make  her  fear  he  was  the 
bearer  of  bad  news.  She  hastened  downstairs  to  meet 
him,  and  when  she  saw  him  close,  she  thought  he  must 
have  gone  mad.  He  had  on  his  shooting-jacket  and  a 
big  fur  cap>  that  he  generally  only  Wore  on  his  Owrl 
grounds,  and  he  was  so  pale  that  his  red  moustaches 
(which,  as  a  rule^  hardly  showed  against  his  ruddy  face) 
looked  the  color  of  flame.  His  eyes  were  haggard 
and  stared  vacantly  or  rolled  from  side  to  $idt* 

"  Myivife  is  here,  isn't  she?  "  he  gasped. 

"No,"  answered  Jeanne^  too  frightened  to  think 
of  what  she  was  laying;  "  I  have  not  seen  her  at  all  to- 
day/^ 

The  ccxnte  dropped  into  a  chair,  as  if  his  legs  had  n(y 
longer  sti'ength  to  support  him,  and,  taking  off  his  cap, 
he  mechanically  passed  his  handkerchief  several  times 
across  his  forehead;  then  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
went  towards  Jeanne  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
mouth  opened  to  speak  and  tell  her  of  his  terrible  grief. 
But  suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
her,  murmured,  as  if  he  were  delirous :  "  But  it'is  your 
husband  **—  you  also  — ^"  and  breakihg  off  dbruplly,  he 
rushed  out  towards  the  scd. 

Jeanne  ran  after  him,  calling  him  and  imploring  him 
to  stop.  "  He  knows  all  I  "  she  thought,  in  terror. 
"  What  will  he  do?  Oh,  pray  heaven  he  may  not  find 
them.'* 

He  did  not  listen  to  her,  and  evideritly  knowing 
whither  to  direct  his  steps,  rati  straight  on  without  any 
hesitation  as  to  the  path  he  should  take*  Already  he 
had  leapt  across  the  ditch,  and  was  rapidly  striding 
across  the  reeds  towards  the  cliff.  Finding  she  could 
not  catch  him  up,  Jeanne  stdod  on  the  slope  beyond  the 
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wood,  and  watched  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight;  then, 
when  she  could  see  him  no  longer,  she  went  indoors 
again,  tortured  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

When  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  clifi,  the  comte 
turned  to  the  right,  and  again  began  to  run.  The  sea 
was  very  rough,  and  one  after  the  other  the  heavy 
clouds  came  up  and  poured  their  contents  on  the  land, 
A  whistling  moaning  wind  swept  over  the  grass,  laying 
low  the  young  barley,  and  carrying  the  great,  white  sea- 
gulls inland  like  sprays  of  foam.  The  rain,  which 
came  in  gusts,  heat  in  the  comte's  face  and  drenched  his 
cheeks  and  moustaches,  and  the  tumult  of  the  elements 
seemed  to  fill  his  heart  as  well  as  his  ears.  There, 
straight  before  him  in  the  distance,  lay  the  Vaucotte  val- 
ley, and  between  it. and  him  stood  a  solitary  shepherd's 
hut,  with  two  horses  tied  to  the  shafts.  (What  fear 
could  there  be  of  anyone  seeing  them  on  such  a  day  as 
this?) 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  animals,  the  comte 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  dragged  himself 
along  on  his  hands  and  knees,  his  hairy  cap  and  mud* 
stained  clothes  making  him  look  like  some  monstrous 
animal.  He  crawled  to  the  lonely  hut,  and,  in  case  its 
occupants  should  see  him  through  the  cracks  in  the 
planks  he  hid  himself  beneath  it.  The  horses  had  seen 
him  and  were  pawing  the  ground.  He  slowly  cut  the 
reins  by  which  they  were  fastened  with  a  knife  that  he 
held  open  in  his  hand,  and,  as  a  fresh  gust  of  wind  swept 
by,  the  two  animals  cantered  off,  their  backs  stung  by 
the  hail  which  lashed  against  the  sloping  roof  of  the 
shepherd's  cot,  and  made  the  frail  abode  tremble  on  its 
wheels. 

Then  the  comte  rose  to  his  knees,  put  his  eye  to  the 
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slit  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  remained  perfectly 
motionless  while  he  watched  and  waited.  Some  time 
passed  thus,  and  then  he  suddenly  leapt  to  his  feet, 
covered  with  mire  from  head  to  foot;  Furiously  he 
fastened  the  bolt,  which  secured  the  shelter  on  the 
outside,  and  seizing  the  shafts,  he  shook  the  hut  as 
if  he  would  have  broken  it  to  atoms.  After  a  moment 
he  began  to  drag  it  along  —  exerting  the  strength  of  a 
bull,  and  bending  nearly  double  in  his  tremendous  ef- 
fort —  and  it  was  towards  the  almost  perpendicular 
slope  to  the  valley  that  he  hurried  the  cottage  and  its 
human  occupants  who  were  desperately  shouting  and 
trjring  to  burst  open  the  door,  in  their  ignorance  of  what 
had  happened. 

At  the  extreme  edge  of  the  dope,  the  comte  let  go 
of  the  hut,  and  it  at  once  begun  to  run  down  towards 
the  valley.  At  first  it  moved  but  slowly,  but,  Its  speed 
increasing  as  it  went,  it  moved  quicker  and  quicker,  until 
soon  it  was  rushing  down  the  hill  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Its  shafts  bumped  along  the  ground  and  it  leaped  over 
and  dashed  against  the  obstacles  in  its  path,  as  if  it  had 
been  endowed  with  life;  it  bounded  over  the  head  of  an 
old  beggar  who  was  crouching  in  a  ditch,  and,  as  it 
passed,  the  man  heard  frightful  -  cries  issuing  from 
within  it.  All  at  once  one  of  the  wheels,  was  torn  off, 
and  the  hut  turned  over  on  its  side.  That  however, 
did  not  stop  it,  and  now  it  rolled  over  and  over  like  a 
ball,  or  like  some  house  uprooted  from  its  foundations 
and  hurled  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  It  rolled 
on  and  on  until  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  last  ravine; 
there  it  took  a  final  leap,  and  after  describing  a  curve, 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  smashed  like  an  egg-shell 

Directly  it  had  dashed  upon  the  rocks  at  the.bottoip 
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of  the  valley,  the  old  beggar,  who  had  3ccn  i^  falling, 
began  to  make  his  way  down  through  the  brambles. 
He  did  not  gq  straight  to  the  shattered  hut,  but,  like 
the  cautious  rustic  that  he  wa$,  went  to  announce  the 
accident  at  the  nearest  farm-house.  The  farm  people 
ran  to  the  spot  the  beggar  pointed  out,  and  beneath  the 
fragments  of  the  hut,  found  two  bruised  and  mangled 
corpses.  The  man's  forehead  was  split  open,  and  his 
face  crushed;  the  woman's  jaw  was  almost  separated 
from  her  head,  and  their  broken  limbs  were  as  soft  as 
if  there  had  not  been  a  bone  beneath  the  flesh.  Still 
the  farmers  could  recognize  them,  and  they  began  to 
make  all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

"What  could  they  have  been  doin'  in  the  cabin?" 
said  a  woman. 

The  old  beggar  replied  that  apparently  they  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  weather,  and  that  the  high  wind 
had  overturned  the  hut,  and  blown  it  down  the  preci- 
pice. He  added  t^t  he  himself  was  going  to  take 
shelter  in  it  when  he  saw  the  horses  fastened  to  the 
shafts  and  concluded  that  the  place  was  already  oc- 
cupied. 

"  Jf  it  hadn't  been  for  that  I  should  have  been  where 
they  are  now,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  self -congratula- 
tion. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  you 
had  been,"  said  some  one. 

*^Why  would  it  have  been  better?"  exclaimed  the 
beggar  in  a  great  rage.  **  'Cause  I'm  poor  and  they're 
rich?  Look  at  them  now!  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
two  corpses  with  his  hooked  stick,  as  he  stood  trembling 
md  ragged,  with  the  water  dripping  from  him,  and  "his 
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battered  hatt,  his  matted  beatrd,  his  long  urikempt  hair, 
making  him  look  terribly  dirty  and  miserable.  "  We're 
all  equal  when  we're  dead." 

The  group  had  grown  bigger,  and  the  peasants  stood 
round  with  a  frightened,  cowardly  look  on  their  faces. 
After  a  discussion  as  to  what  they  had  better  do,  it  was 
finally  decided  to  carry  the  bodies  back  to  their  homes, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  reward-  Two  carts  were  got 
ready,  and  then  a  fresh  difficulty  arose;  some  thought  it 
would  be  quite  enough  to  place  straw  at  the  bottom  of 
the  carts,  and  others  thought  it  would  look  better  to 
put  mattresses. 

"But  the  mattresses  would  be  soaked  with  blood," 
cried  the  woman  who  had  spokeit  before.  "They'd 
have  to  be  washed  with  eau  de  javelle^ 

"  The  chateau  people'U  pay  for  that,"  said  a  jolly* 
faced  farmer.  "  They  can't  expect  to  get  things  for 
nothing." 

That  decided  the  matter,  arid  the  two  carts  set  off, 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  jolting  and  shak- 
ing the  remains  of  these  two  beings  who  had  so  often 
been  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  but  who  would  never 
meet  again. 

When  the  comte  had  seen  the  hut  set  off  on  its  terri- 
ble journey,  he  had  fled  aii^ay  through  the  rain  and  the 
wind,  and  had  run  on  and  on  across  the  country  like  a 
madman.  He  fan  for  several  hours,  heedless  of  which 
way  his  steps  were  taking  him,  and,  at  nightfall,  he 
found  himself  at  his  own  chateau.  The  servants  were 
anxiously  atvaiting  his*  return,  and  hastened  to  tell  him 
that  the  twt)  horses  had  just  returned  riderless,  for 
Julien's  had  followed  the  other  one. 

M:  de  FoUrville  staggered  bdck,     "  Some  accident 
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must  have  happened  to  my  wife  and  the  vicomtc,"  he 
said  in  broken  tones.  **  Let  everyone  go  and  look  for 
them." 

He  started  oif  again,  himself,  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  seek  them,  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
he  hid  behind  a  bush,  and  watched  the  road  along 
which  the  woman  he  still  loved  so  dearly  would  be 
brought  dead  or  dying,  or  perhaps  maimed  and  disfig- 
ured for  life.  In  a  little  while  a  cart  passed  by,  bearing 
a  strange  load ;  it  drew  up  before  the  chateau-gates,  then 
passed  through  them*  Yes,  he  knew  it  was  she;  but  the 
dread  of  hearing  the  horrible  truth  forced  him  to  stay 
in  his  hiding-place,  and  he  crouched  down  like  a  hare, 
trembling  at  the  faintest  rustle. 

He  waited  for  an  hour — perhaps  two— and  yet  the 
cart  did  not  come  back  again.  He  was  persuaded  that 
his  wife  was  dying,  and  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  of 
meeting  her  eyes  was  such  a  torture  to  him,  that,  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  of  being  discovered  and  compelled 
to  witness  her  death,  he  again  set  oS  running,  and  did 
not  stop  till  he  was  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  wood. 
Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  she  needed  help  and  that 
there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  as  he  could,  and  he 
sped  back  in  mad  haste. 

As  he  was  going  into  the  house,  he  met  his  gardener. 

"Well?  "he  cried,  excitedly.      . 

The  man  dared  not  answer  the  truth. 

"  Is  she  dead?  "  almost  yelled  M.  de  FourviUe. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  comte,"  stammered  the  servant. 

The  comte  experienced  an  inttese  relief  at  the  an- 
swer ;  all  his  agitation  left  him,  and  he  went  quietly  and 
firmly  up  the  steps. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  cart  had  arrived  at  Les 
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Peuples.  Jeanne  saw  it  in  the  distance,  and  guessing 
that  a  corpse  lay  upon  the  mattress,  understood  at  once 
what  had  happened ;  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  fell 
to  the  ground  unconscious.  When  she  came  to  herself 
again  she  found  her  father  supporting  her  head,  and 
bathing  her  forehead  with  vinegar. 

"  Do  you  know  — ?  "  he  asked  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  whispered,  trying  to  rise;  but  she 
was  in  such  pain  that  she  was  forced  to  sink  back  again. 

That  evening  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child  —  a  girl. 

She  did  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  Julien's  funeral, 
for  she  was  delirious  when  he  was  buried.  In  a  few 
d^ys  she  was  conscious  of  Aunt  Lison's  presence  in  her 
room,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  nightmares  by 
which  she  was  haunted,  she  strove  to  recall  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  the  old  maid  had  last  left 
Les  Peuples.  But  even  in  her  lucid  moments  she  could 
not  remember,  and  she  could  only  feel  sure  she  had  seen 
her  since  the  baroness's  death. 

XI 

Jeanne  was  confined  to  her  room  for  three  months 
and  everyone  despaired  of  her  life,  but  very,  very 
gradually  health  and  strength  returned  to  her.  Her 
father  and  Aunt  Lison  had  come  to  live  at  the 
chateau,  and  they  nursed  her  day  and  night.  The 
shock  she  had  sustained  had  entirely  upset  her  nervous 
system;  she  started  at  the  least  noise,  and  the  slight- 
est emotion  caused  her  to  go  off  into  long  swoons.  She 
had  never  asked  the  details  of  Julien's  death.  Why 
should  she?  Did  she  not  already  know  enough? 
Evetyone  except  herself  thought  it  had  been  an  accident, 
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and  she  never  revealed  to  anyone  the  terrible  secret  of 
her  husband's  adultery,  and  of  the  comte's  sudden^  fear- 
ful visit  the  day  of  the  catastrophe. 

Her  soul  was  filled  with  the  sweet,  tender  memories 
of  the  few,  short  hours  of  bliss  she  owed  to  her  hus- 
band, and  she  always  pictured  hini  to  herself  as  he  ha^d 
been  wheh  they  were  betrothed,  and  when  she  had 
adored  him  in  the  only  moments  of  sensual  passion  of 
her  life.  She  forgot  all  his  faults  and  hardness;  even 
fcis  infidelity  seemed  more  pardonable  now  that  death 
itood  between  him  and  her.  She  felt  a  sort  of  vague 
gratitude  to  this  man  who  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  forgave  him  the  sorrows  he  had  caused  her, 
and  dwelt  only  on  the  happy  moments  they  had  passed 
together. 

As  time  wore  on  and  month  followed  month,  cover- 
ing her  grief  and  memories  with  the  dust  of  forgetful- 
ness,  Jeanne  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  son.  The 
child  became  the  idol,  the  one  engrossing  thought,  of 
the  three  beings  over  whom  he  ruled  like  any  despot; 
there  was  even  a  sort  of  jealousy  between  his  three 
slaves,  for  Jeanne  grudged  the  hearty  kisses  he  gave  the 
baron  when  the  latter  rode  him  on  his  knee^^  and  Aunt 
Lison,  who  was  neglected  by  this  baby,  %  she  had  al- 
ways been  fay  everyone,  and  was  regarded  as  a  servant 
by  this  master  who  could  not  talk  yet^  Would  go  to  her 
room  and  cry  as  she  compared  the  few  kisses^  which  she 
had  sd  much  difficulty  in  obtaining,  with  the  embraces 
the  child  so  freely  lavished  on  his  mother  and  grand- 
father. 

Two  peaceful,  uneventful  years  were  passed  thus  in 
devoted  attention  to  the  child;  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  winter,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
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all  go  to  Rpuen  uHtil  the  spring.  Put  tl^ey  hJid  l^^rdly 
arrived  at  the  damp,  old  house  before  Paul  h^d  si^ch  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  t^at  pleurisy  was  fparec^. 
His  distracted  mother  was  convinced  that  no  ftthfir  ^i» 
but  that  of  Lcs  Peuples  agreed  with  him,  an4  they  all 
went  hack  there  as  soon  as  he  was  well. 

Then  came  a  3eries  of  quiet,  moirjotonous ;  years. 
Jeanne,  her  father,  and  Aunt  Lison*  spent  all  their  time 
with  the  child,  and  were  continually  going  into  raptures 
over  the  way  he  lisppd,  or  with  hi§  funny  sayings  and 
doings.  Jeanne  lovingly  called  him  "  Paulpt,''  ^nd» 
when  he  tried  to  repeat  the  iPtrord,  he  made  them  al| 
laugh  by  pronouncing  it  "  Poulet,"  for  he  co)ild  not 
speak  plainly.  The  nickname  *'  Poulet "  flung  to  him, 
and  henceforth  he  was  never  called  anything  else.  He 
grew  very  quickly,  and  one  of  the  chief  amusements  pf 
his  "  three  mothers,"  as  the  baron  called  them,  was  to 
me^^ure  his  height.  On  the  wainscoting,  by  ^he  draw- 
ing-room door,  was  ^.  series  of  marks  made  with  a  peur 
kntfe,  showing  how  much  the  boy  had  grown  every 
moi^th,  and  these  marks,  which  were  called  ''  Poulet's 
ladder,"  were  of  great  importance  in  everyone's  eyes. 

Then  there  pame  a  very  unexpected  addition  to  the 
important  personages  of  the  household  —  the  dog  Mas- 
sacTfe,  which  Jeanne  had  neglected  since  all  l>er  atten- 
tion had  been  centered  in  her  son.  Ludivine  fed  him, 
and  he  lived  qijite  alone,  and  always  on  the  chain,  in  a|i 
old  barrel  in  front  of  the  stabjes.  Paul  noticed  him 
one  morning,  and  at  once  wanted  to  go  and  kiss  him. 
The  dog  made  a  great  fuss  over  the  child,  who  cried 
when  he  was  taken  away,  so  Massacre  was  unchained, 
and  henceforth  lived  in  the  house.  He  became  Paul's 
{inseparable   friend   and   companion;   they   played   to- 
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gether,  and  lay  down  side  by  side  on  the  carpet  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  soon  Massacr^  shared  the  bed  of  his  playfel- 
low, who  would  not  let  the  dog  leave  him.  Jeanne 
lamented  sometimes  over  the  fleas,  and  Aunt  Lison  felt 
angry  with  the  dog  for  absorbing  so  much  of  the  child's 
affection,  affection  for  which  she  longed,  and  which,  it 
seemed  to  her,  this  animal  had  stolen. 

At  long  intervals  visits  were  exchanged  with  the 
Brisevilles  and  the  Couteliers,  but  the  mayor  and  the 
doctor  were  the  only  regular  visitors  at  the  chateau. 

The  brutal  way  in  which  the  priest  had  killed  the 
dog,  and  the  suspicions,  lie  had  instilled  into  her  mind 
about  the  time  of  Julien's  and  Gilberte's  horrible  death, 
had  roused  Jeanne's  indignation  against  the  God  who 
could  have  such  ministers,  and  she  had  entirely  ceased 
to  attend  church.  From  time  to  time  the  abbe  in- 
veighed in  outspoken  terms  against  the  chateau,  which, 
he  said,  was  inhabited  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  the  Spirit 
of  Everlasting  Rebellion,  the  Spirit  of  Errors  and  of 
Lies,  the  Spirit  of  Iniquity,  the  Spirit  of  Corruption 
and  Impurity;  it  was  by  all  these  names  that  he  alluded 
to  the  baron. 

The  church  was  deserted,  and  when  the  cure  hap- 
pened to  walk  past  any  fields  in  which  the  ploughmen 
were  at  work,  the  men  never  ceased  their  task  to  speak 
to  him,  or  turned  to  touch  their  hats.  He  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wizard  because  he  cast  out  the 
devil  from  a  woman  who  was  possessed,  and  the  peas- 
ants believed  he  knew  words  to  dispel  charms.  He  laid 
his  hands  on  cows  that  gave  thin  milk,  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  things  which  had  been  lost  by  means  of 
a  mysterious  incantation,  and  devoted  his  narrow  mind 
to  the  study  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  books  jn  which  he 
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CQuld  iind  accounts  of  the  devil's  apparitions  upon  earth, 
or  descriptions  of  his  resources  and  stratagems,  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  manifested  his  power  and  exer- 
cised his  influence. 

Believing  himself  specially  called  to  combat  this  in- 
visible, harmful  Power,  the  priest  had  learnt  all  the 
forms  given  in  religious  manuals  to  exorcise  the  devil. 
He  fancied  Satan  lurked  in  every  shadow,  and  the 
phrase  Sieut  leo  rugtens  circuit,  quarens  quern  devoret 
was  continually  on  his  lips.  People  began  to  be  afraid 
of  his  strange  power;  even  his  fellow-clergy  (ignorant 
country  priests  to  whom  Beelzebub  was  an  article  of 
their  faith,  and  who,  perplexed  by  the  minute  directions 
for  the  rites  to  be  observed  in  case  of  any  manifestations 
of  the  Evil  One's  power,  at  last  confounded  religion 
with  magic)  regarded  the  Abbe  Tolbiac  as  somewhat  of 
a  wizard,  and  respected  him  as  much  for  the  supernatu- 
ral power  he  was  supposed  to  possess  as  for  the  irret 
proachable  austerity  of  his  life. 

The  cure  never  bowed  to  Jeanne  if  he  chanced  to 
meet  her,  and  such  a  state  of  things  worried  and  grieved 
Aunt  Lison,  who  could  not  understand  how  anyone 
could  systematically  stay  away  from  church.  Everyone 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  religious  and  confessed 
and  communicated  at  proper  intervals,  and  no  one  ever 
tried  to  find  out  what  her  views  on  religion  really  were. 
Whenever  she  was  quite  alone  with  Paul,  Lison  talked 
to  him,  in  whispers,  about  the  good  God.  The  child 
listened  to  her  with  a  faint  degree  of  interest  when  she 
related  the  miracles  which  had  been  performed  in  the 
old  times,  and,  when  she  told  him  he  must  love  the  good 
God,  very,  very  dearly,  he  sometimes  asked : 

"Where  is  he,  auntie?" 
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She  would  point  upwards  and  answer :  "  Up  there, 
above  the  sky,  Poulet;  but  you  must  not  say  anything 
about  it,"  for  she  feared  the  baron  would  be  angry  if 
he  knew  what  she  was  teaching  the  boy.  One  day, 
however^  Poulet  startled  her  by  asserting:  **  The  good 
God  is  everywhere  except  in  church,"  and  she  found  he 
had  been  taikmg  to  his  grandfather  about  what  she  had 
told  him. 

Paul  was  now  ten  years  old ;  his  mother  looioed  forty. 
He  was  strong,  noisy,  and  boldly  climbed  the  tfees,  but 
his  education  had,  so  far,  been  very  neglected.  He  dis- 
liked lessons,  would  never  settle  down  to  them,  and,  if 
ever  the  baron  managed  to  keep  -him  reading  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  Jeanne  would  interfere,  saying! 

"  Let  him  go  and  play,  now.  He  is  so  young  to  be 
tired  with  books." 

In  her  eyes  he  was  still  an  infant,  and  she  hairdly 
noticed  that  he  walked,  ran,  and  talked  like  a  man  in 
miniature.  She  lived  in  constant  anxiety  lest  he  should 
fall  down,  or  get  too  cold  or  too  hot,  or  overload  his 
ktoraach,  or  not  eat  as  much  as  his  growth  demanded. 
-T' When  the  boy. was  twelve  years  old  a  great  difficulty 
arose  about  his  first  communion.  Lise  went  to  Jeanne's 
room  one  morning,  and  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  child 
could  not  be  permitted  to  go  any  longer  without  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  without  performing  the  simplest 
sacred  duties.  She  Called  every  argument  to  her  aid, 
and  gave  a  thousand  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  what 
she  was  urging,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  dariger  of 
scandal.  The  idea  worried  Jeanne,  and,  unable  to  give 
a  decided  answer,  she  replied  that  Paul  could  very  well 
go  on  as  he  was  for  a  little  longer,     A  month  after  this 
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discussion  with  Lise,  Jeanne  called  on  the  Vicomtesse  de 
BriscviUe. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  Paul's  first  communion  this 
year,"  said  the  vicomtesse,  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

''  Yes,  madame,"  answered  Jeennc,  taken  unawares* 

These  few  words  had  the  effect  of  deciding  her,  and) 
without  saying  anything  about  it  to  her  father,  she 
asked  Liae  to  take  the  child  to  the  catechism  class. 
Everything  went  on  smoothly  for  a  month ;  then  Poulet 
came  back,  one  evening,  with  a  sore  throat,  and  the 
next  day  he  began  to  cough.  His  frightened  mother 
questionjed  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  cold  and  he  told 
her  that  he  had  not  behaved  very  well  in  class,  bo  th/e 
cure  had  sent  him  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  chjuirch, 
where  there  was  a  draught  from  the  porch,  until  the 
end  of  the  lesson.  After  that  Jeanne  kept  him  at  home^ 
and  taught  him  his  catechism  herself;  but  the  Abbe  Tol- 
biac  refused  to  admit  him  to  communion,  in  spite  of  all 
Lison's  entreaties,  alleging,  as  his  reason,  that  the  boy 
had  not  been  properly  prepared. 

The  following  year  he  refused  him  again,  and  the 
baron  was  so  exasperated  that  he  said  plainly  there  wa4 
no  need  for  Paul  to  believe  in  such  foolery  as  this  absurd 
symbol  of  transubstantiation,  to  become  a  good  and  hon- 
est man.  So  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  boy  up  in 
the  Christian  faith,  but  not  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  he  should  decide  his  religion  for  himself  when  he 
reached  his  majority. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Jeailne  called  on  the  Bfise- 
villcs  and  received  no  visit  in  return.  Knowing  how 
punctilious  they  were  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  she  felt 
very  much  surprised  at  (he  omission,  until  the  Marquise 
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de  Coutelier  haughtily  told  her  the  reason  of  this  neg- 
lect. Aware  that  her  husband's  rank  and  wealth  made 
her  the  queen  of  the  Normandy  aristocraqr,  the  mar- 
quise ruled  in  queen-like  fashion*,  showing  herself  gra- 
cious or  severe  as  occasions  demanded.  She  never  hesi- 
tated to  speak  as  she  thought,  and  reproved,  or  con- 
gratulated, or  corrected  whenever  she  thought  fit. 
When  Jeanne  called  on  her  she  addressed  a  few  icy 
words  to  her  visitor,  then  said  in  a  cold  tone:  **  Soci- 
ety divides  itself  naturally  into  two  classes:  those  who 
believe  in  God,  and  those  who  do  not.  The  former, 
however  lowly  they  may  be,  are  our  friends  and  equals; 
with  the  latter  we  can  have  nothing  to  do." 

Jeanne  felt  that  she  was  being  attacked,  and  replied : 

"  But  cannot  one  believe  in  God  without  constantly 
attending  church?  " 

**  No,  madame.  Believers  go  to  pray  to  God  in  his 
church,  as  they  would  go  to  visit  their  friends  at  their 
houses." 

"  God  is  everywhere,  madame,  and  not  only  in  the 
churches,"  answered  Jeanne,  feeling  very  hurt.  "  I 
believe  in  his  goodness  and  mercy  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  but  when  there  are  certain  priests  between  him 
and  me,  I  can  no  longer  realize  his  presence." 

"  The  priest  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  church, 
madame,"  said  the  marquise,  rising,  "  and,  whoever 
does  not  follow  that  flag  is  as  much  our  enemy  as  the 
church's." 

Jeanne  had  risen  also.  "  You  believe  in  the  God 
of  a  sect,  madame,"  she  replied,  quivering  with  indigna- 
tion. "  /  believe  in  the  God  whom  every  upright  man 
reveres,"  and,  with  a  bow,  she  left  the  marquise. 

Among  themselves  the  peasants  also  blamed  Jeanne 
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for  not  sending  Poulet  to  his  first  communion.  They 
themselves  did  not  go  to  mass,  and  never  took  the  sac- 
rament, or  at  least,. only  at  Easter  when  the  Church 
formally  commanded  it;  but  when  it  came  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  was  a  different  matter,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  have  dared  to  bring  a  child  up  outside  the  com- 
mon faith,  for,  after  all,  "  Religion  is  Religion." 

Jeanne  was  quite  conscious  of  the  disapproval  with 
which  everyone  regarded  her  conduct,  but  such  incon- 
sistency only  roused  her  indignation,  and  she  scorned 
the  people  who  could  thus  quiet  their  consciences  so  eas- 
ily, and  hide  the  cowardly  fears  which  lurked  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  under  the  mask  of  righteousness. 

The  baron  undertook  to  direct  Paul's  studies,  and  be- 
gan to  instruct  him  in  Latin.  The  boy's  mother  had 
but  one  word  to  say  on  the  subject,  '*  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  tire  him,"  and,  while  lessons  were  going  on,  she 
would  anxiously  hang  round  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, which  her  father  had  forbidden  her  to  enter,  be- 
cause, at  every  moment,  she  interrupted  his  teaching  to 
ask:  "  You're  sure  your  feet  are  not  cold,  Poulet?  "^ 
or  "  Your  head  does  not  ache,  does  it,  Poulet?  "  or  to 
admonish  the  master  with :  '*  Don't  make  him  talk  so 
much^  he  wIU  have  a  sore  throat." 

As  soon  as  lessons  were  over  the  boy  went  into  the 
garden  with  his  mother  and  aiint.  They  were  all  three 
very  fond  of  gardening,  and  took  great  pleasure  and 
interest  in  planting  and  pruning,  in  watching  the  seeds 
they  had  sown  come  up  and  blossom,  and  in  cutting 
flowers  for  nosegays.  Paul  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
raising  salad  plants.  He  had  the  entire  care  of  four 
big  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  there  he  cultivated 
lettuce,    endive,    cos-lettuce,   mustardcrcss,    and    every 
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other  known  kind  of  salad.  He  dug,  watered,  weeded, 
and  planted,  and  made  hk  two  mothers  work  like  day 
laborers,  and  for  hours  together  they  knelt  on  the  bor- 
ders, soiling  their  hands  and  dresste  as  th^y  planted  the 
seedlings  in  the  holes  they  made  with  their  forefingers 
in  the  mold. 

Poulet  was  almost  fifteen;  he  had  grown  wonderfully, 
and  the  highest  mark  on  the  drawing-room  wall  was 
over  five  feet  from  the  ground,  but  in  mind  he  was  still 
an  ignorant,  foolish  child,  for  he  had  no  opporttiriity 
of  expanding  his  intellect,  confined  as  he  was  to  the  soci- 
ety of  these  two  women  and  the  good-tempered  old  man 
who  was  so  far  behind  the  times.  At  last  one  evening 
the  baron  said  it  tras  time  for  the  boy  to  go  to  college. 
Auht  Lison  withdrew  into  a  dark  comer  in  horror  at 
the  idea,  and  Jeanne  began  to  sob. 

"  Why  does  he  want  to  know  so  much?  "  she  replied. 
"  We  will  bring  him  up  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  property,  afe  so 
many  noblemen  do,  and  he  will  pass  his  life  happily  in 
this  house,  where  we  have  lived  before  him  and  where 
we  shall  die.     What  more  can  he  want?  " 

The  baron  shook  his  h^ad.^ 

*'  What  answer  will  you  make  if  he  comes  td  you  a 
few  years  hence,  and  says:  '  I  am  nothing,  and  I  khow 
nothing  through  your  selfish  love.  I  feel  incapable  of 
working  or  of  becoming  anyone  now,  and  yet  I  know  I 
was  not  intended  to  lead  the  dull,  pleasureless  life  to 
which  your  short-sighted  affection  has  condemned  me.'  '* 

Jeanne  turned  to  her  son  with  the  tears  rolling  dowri 
her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Poulet,  you  will  never  reproach  me  for  having 
loved  you  too  much,  will  you  ?  " 
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"  No-f  maBTuna,"  prornise'd  the  boy  in  surprise. 

■'  You  swear  you  will  not?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma/' 

"  You  want  to  stay  here,  don't  yon?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,'* 

**  Jeanne,  you  have  no  rig^t  to  dispose  of  his  life  in 
that  way,"  said  the  baron>  stearnly.  "  Such  conduct  is 
cowardly  —  almost  criminal  ;  You^^  are  sa(iriflcing  your 
child  to  your  own  personal  happiness," 

Jeanne  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  her  sobs  came 
in  quick  succession* 

"  I  have  been  so  unhappy  i — so  unhappy,"  she  mur- 
mured, through  her  tears.  "  And  now  my  son  has 
brought  peace  and  rest  into  my  life,  you  want  to  tak^ 
him  from  me.  What  will  become  of  me  —  if  I  am 
left  —  all  alone  new  ?  " 

Her  father  went  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  "  And 
am  I  no  one,  Jeanne?  "  he  asked,  taking  her  in  his  arms- 
She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
fondly.  Then  in  a  voice  still  choked  with:  tears  and 
sobs: 

*^  Yes,  perhaps  you  are  right  papa,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered; "  and  I  was  foolish;  but  I  have  had  so  much 
sorrow.  I  am  quite  willing  for  him  to  go  to  college 
now.'' 

Then  Poulet,  who  hardly  understood  what  was  going 
to  be  done  with  him,  began  to  cry  .too,  and  his  three 
mothers  kissed  and  coaxed  him  and  told  him  to  be  brave. 
They  all  went  up  to  bed  with  heavy  hearts,  and  even 
the  baron  wept  when  he  lyas  alone  in  his  own  room, 
though  he  had  controlled  his  emotion  downstairs.  It 
was  resolved  to  send  Paul  to  the  college  at  Havre  at 
the  beginning  pf  the  next  term,  and  during  the  summer 
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he  was  more  spoilt  than  ever.  His  mother  moaned  as 
she  thought  of  the  approaching  separation  and  she  got 
ready  as  many  clothes  for  the  boy  as  if  he  had  been 
about  to  start  on  a  ten  years'  journey. 

One  October  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  the 
baron,  Jeanne,  and  Aunt  Lison  went  away  with  Poulet 
in  the  landau.  They  had  already  paid  a  visit  to  fix 
upon  the  bed  he  was  to  have  in  the  dormitory  and  the 
seat  he  was  to  occupy  in  class,  and  this  time  Jeanne  and 
Aunt  Lison  passed  the  whole  day  in  unpacking  his 
things  and  arranging  them  in  the  little  chest  of  draw- 
ers. As  the  latter  would  not  contain  the  quarter  of 
what  she  had  brought,  Jeanne  went  to  the  head  master 
to  ask  if  the  boy  could  not  have  another.  The  steward 
was  sent  for,  and  he  said  that  so  much  linen  and  so 
many  clothes  were  simply  in  the  way,  instead  of  being 
of  any  use,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  house  forbade  him 
to  allow  another  chest  of  drawers,  so  Jeanne  made  up 
her  mind  to  hire  a  room  in  a  little  hotel  close  by,  and  to 
ask  the  landlord  himself  to  take  Poulet  all  he  wanted, 
directly  the  child  found  himself  in  need  of  anything. 

They  all  went  on  the  pier  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon and  watched  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the 
harbor ;  then,  at  nightfall,  they  went  to  a  restaurant  for 
dinner.  But  they  were  too  unhappy  to  eat,  and  the 
dishes  were  placed  before  them  and  removed  almost 
untouched  as  they  sat  looking  at  each  other  with  tearful 
eyes.  After  dinner  they  walked  slowly  back  to  the  col- 
lege. Boys  of  all  ages  were  arriving  on  every  side, 
some  accompanied  by  their  parents,  others  by  servants. 
A  great  many  were  crying,  and  the  big,  dim  courtyard 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  tears. 
^     When  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye,  Jeanne  and 
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Poulet  clung  to  each  other  as  if  they  could  not  part, 
while  Aunt  Lison  stood,  quite  forgotten,  in  the  back- 
ground, with  her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief.  The 
baron  felt  he  too  was  giving  way,  so  he  hastened  the 
farewells,  and  took  his  daughter  from  the  college.  The 
landau  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  they  drove  back  to 
Les  Peuples  in  a  silence  that  was  only  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional sob. 

Jeanne  wept  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  and  the 
next  she  ordered  the  phaeton  and  drove  over  to.  Havre. 
Poulet  seemed  to  have  got  over  the  separation  already; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  any  companions  of 
his  own  age,  and,  as  he  sat  beside  his  mother,  he  fidgeted 
on  his  chair  and  Icmged  to  run  out  and  play.  Every 
other  day  Jeanne  went  to  see  him,  and  on  Suhdays  took 
him  out.  She  felt  as  though  she  had  not  energy  enough 
to  leave  the  college  between:  the  recreation  hours,  so  she 
waited  in  the  parloir  while  the  classes  were  going  on 
until  Poulet  could  come  to  her  again.  At  last  the  head 
master  asked  her  to  go  up  and  see  him,  and  begged  her 
not  to  come  so  often.  She  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
his  request,  and  he  warned  her  that  if  she  still  persisted 
in  preventing  her  son  from  enjoying  his  play  hours,  and 
in  interrupting  his  work,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  college.  He  also  sent  a  note  to  the  baron, 
to  the  same  effect,  and  thenceforth  Jeanne  was  always 
kept  in  sight  at  Les  Peuples,  like  a  prisoner.  She  lived 
in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  holidays  with  more  impatience  than  her 
son.  She  began  to  take  long  walks  about  the  country, 
with  Massacre  as  her  only  companion,  and  would  stay 
out  of  doors  all  day  long,  dreamily  musing.  Some- 
times she  sat  on  the  cliff  the  whole  afternoon  watching 
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the  sea;  sometimes  she  walked,  across  the  wood,  to 
Yport,  thinking,  as  she  went,  of  how  she  had  walked 
there  when  she  was  young,  and  of  the  long,  long  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  she  had  bounded  along  these 
very  paths,  a  hopeful,  happy  girl. 

Every  time  she  saw  her  son,  it  seemed  to  Jeanne  as 
if  ten  years  had  passed  since  she  had  seen  him  last;  for 
every  month  he  became  more  of  a  man,  and  evety  itionth 
she  became  more  aged.  Her  father  looked  like  her 
brother,  and  Aunt  Lison  (who  had  been  quite  faded 
when  she  was  twenty-five,  and  had  never  seemed  to  get 
older  since)  might  have  been  taken  for  her  elder  sister* 

Poulet  did  not  study  very  hard;  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  fourth  form,  managed  to  get  through  the  third 
in  one  twelvemonth,  then  spent  two  more  in  the  second, 
and  was  nearly  twenty  when  he  reached  the  rhetoric 
class.  He  had  grown  into  a  tall,  fair  youth,  with  whis- 
kered cheeks  and  a  budding  moustache.  He  came  over 
to  Les  Peuplcs  every  Sunday  now,  instead  of  his  mother 
going  to  see  him ;  and  as  he  had  been  taking  riding  les- 
sons for  some  time  past,  he  hired  a  horse  and  accom- 
plished the  journey  from  Havre  in  two  hours. 

Every  Sunday  Jeanne  started  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  and  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  with  her  went 
Aunt  Lison  and  the  baron,  who  was  beginning  to  stoop, 
and  who  walked  like  a  little  old  man,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back  as  if  to  prevent  himself  from 
pitching  forward  on  his  face.  The  three  walked  slowly 
along,  sometimes  sitting  down  by  the  wayside  to  rest, 
and  all  the  while  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  rider.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  looking 
like  a  black  speck  on  the  white  road,  they  waved  their 
handkerchiefs^  and  he  at  once  put  his  horse  at  a  gallop, 
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and  came  up  like  a  whirlwind,  frightening  his  mother 
and  Aunt  Lison,  and  making  his  grandfather  exdaimi 
"  Bravo!  "  in  the  admiration  of  impotent  old  age. 

Although  Paul  was  a  head  taller  than  his  mother,  she 
always  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  child  and  still  asked 
him,  as  in  former  years,  "  Your  feet  are  not  cold,  are 
they,  Poulet?  '^  If  he  went  out  of  doors,  after  lunch, 
to  smoke  a  cigarette,  she  opened  the  window  to  cry: 
"  Oh,  don't  go  out  without  a  hat,  you  will  catch  cold 
in  your  head";  and  when,  at  night,  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  return,  she  could  hardly  contain  herself  for 
nervousness,  and  entreated  her  son  not  to  be  reckr 
less. 

"  Do  not  ride  too  quickly,  Poulet,  dear,"  she  would 
say.  "  Think  of  your  poor  mother,  who  would  go  mad 
if  anything  happened  to  you,  and  be  careful.'' 

One  Saturday  morning  she  received  a  letter  from 
Paul  to  say  he  should  not  come  to  Les  Peuples  as  usual, 
the  following  day,  as  he  had  been  invited  to  a  party 
some  of  his  college  friends  had  got  up.  The  whole  pf 
Sunday  Jeanne  was  tortured  by  a  presentiment  of  evil, 
and  when  Thursday  came,  she  was  unable  to  bear  her 
suspense  any  longer,  and  went  ov.er  to  Havre. 

Paul  seemed  changed,  though  she  could  hardly  tell 
in  what  way.  He  seemed  more  spirited,  and  his  words 
and  tones  were  more  manly. 

"  By  the  way,  mamma,  we  are  going  on  another  ex-^ 
cursion  and  I  sha'n't  come  to  Les  Peuples  next  Sunday, 
as  you  have  come  to  see  me  to-day,"  he  said,  all  at  once, 
as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Jeanne  felt  as  much  surprised  and  stunned  as  if  he 
had  told  her  he  was  going  to  America;  then,  .when  she 
was  again  able  to  speak : 
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"  Oh,  Poulet,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?     Tell  me  what  is  going  on." 

He  laughed  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 

"  Why,  nothing  at  all,  mamma.  I  am  only  going  to 
enjoy  myself  with  some  friends,  as  everyone  does  at 
my  age." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  when  she  was  alone  in  the  car- 
riage, her  head  was  filled  with  new  and  strange  ideas. 
She  had  not  recognized  her  Poulet,  her  little  Poulet,  as 
of  old;  she  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
grown  up,  that  he  was  no  longer  hers,  that  henceforth 
he  was  going  to  live  his  own  life,  independently  of  the 
old  people.  To  her  he  seemed  to  have  changed  entirely 
in  a  day.  Whatl  Was  this  strong,  bearded,  firm- 
willed  lad  her  son,  her  little  child  who  used  to  make  her 
help  him  plant  his  lettuces? 

Paul  only  came  to  Les  Peuples  at  very  long  intervals 
for  the  next  three  months,  and  even  when  he  was  there, 
it  was  only  too  plain  that  he  longed  to  get  away  again 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that,  each  evening,  he  tried  to 
leave  an  hour  earlier.  Jeanne  imagined  all  sorts  of 
things,  while  the  baron  tried  to  console  her  by  saying: 
"  There,  let  him  alone,  the  boy  is  twenty  years  old,  you 
know." 

One  morning,  a  shabbily  dressed  old  man  who  spoke 
with  a  German  accent  asked  for  *'  Matame  la  vicom- 
tesse."  He  was  shown  in,  and,  after  a  great  many  cere- 
monious bows,  pulled  out  a  dirty  pocketbook,  saying : 

"  I  have  a  leetle  paper  for  you,"  and  then  unfolded, 
and  held  out  a  greasy  scrap  of  paper. 

Jeanne  read  it  over  twice,  looked  at  the  Jew,  read  it 
over  again,  then  asked : 

"What  does  it  mean?" 
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"  I  vill  tell  you/'  replied  the  man  obsequiously- 
"  Your  son  wanted  a  leetle  money,  and,  as  1  know  what 
a  goot  mother  you  are,  I  lent  him  joost  a  leetle  to  go 
on  vith." 

Jeanne  was  trembling.  "  But  why  did  be  not  come 
to  me  for  it?" 

The  Jew  entered  into  a  long  explanation  about  a  gam- 
bling debt  which  had  had  to  be  paid  on  a  certain 
morning  before  midday,  that  no  one  would  lend  Paul 
anything  as  he  was  not  yet  of  age,  and  that  his  "  honor 
would  have  been  compromised,"  if  he,  the  Jew,  had 
not  "  rendered  this  little  service  "  to  the  young  man. 
Jeanne  wanted  to  send  for  the  baron,  but  her  emotion 
seemed  to  have  taken  all  the  strength  from  her  limbs, 
and  she  could  not  rise  from  her  seat. 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  ring?  "  she  said  to 
the  money-lender,  at  last 

He  feared  some  trick,  and  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  If  I  Inconvenience  you,  I  vill  call  again,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

She  answered  him  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  when 
he  had  rung  they  waited  in  silence  for  the  baron.  The 
latter  at  once  understood  it  all.  The  bill  was  for  fif- 
teen hundred  francs.  He  paid  the  Jew  a  thousand, 
saying  to  him : 

"  Don't  let  me  see  you  here  again,"  and  the  man 
thanked  him,  bowed,  and  went  away. 

Jeanne  and  the  baron  at  once  went  over  to  Havre, 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  college  they  learnt  that 
Paul  had  not  been  there  for  a  month.  The  principal 
had  received  four  letters,  apparently  from  Jeanne,  the 
first  telling  him  that  his  pupil  was  ill,  the  others  to  say 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  each  letter  was  accompanied 
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by  a  doctor's  certificate ;  of  course  they  were  all  forged. 
Jeanne  and  her  father  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay 
when  they  heard  this  news,  and  the  principal  feeling 
very  sorry  for  them  took  them  to  a  magistrate  that  the 
police  might  be  set  to  find  the  young  man. 

Jeanne  and  the  baron  slept  at  an  hotel  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  Paul  was  discovered  at  the  house  of  a  fast 
woman.  His  mother  and  grandfather  took  him  back 
with  them  to  Les  Peuples  and  the  whole  of  the  way 
not  a  word  was  exchanged.  Jeanne  hid  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief  and  cried,  and  Paul  looked  out  of  the 
window  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  they  found  out  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months,  Paul  had  contracted  debts  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  but  the  creditors 
had  not  gofie  to  his  relations  about  the  money,  because 
they  knew  the  boy  would  soon  be  of  age.  Poulet  was 
asked  for  no  explanation  and  received  no  reproof,  as 
his  relations  hoped  to  reform  him  by  kindness.  He 
was  pampered  and  caressed  in  every  way;  the  choicest 
dishes  were  prepared  for  him,  and,  as  it  was  spring- 
time, a  boat  was  hired  for  him  at  Yport,  in  spite  of 
Jeanne's  nervousness,  that  he  might  go  sailing  when- 
ever he  liked ;  the  only  thing  that  was  denied  him  was 
a  horse,  for  fear  he  should  ride  to  Havre.  He  became 
very  irritable  and  passionate  and  lived  a  perfectly  aim- 
less life.  The  baron  grieved  over  his  neglected  studies, 
and  even  Jeanne,  much  as  she  dreaded  to  be  parted 
from  him  again,  began  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  done' 
with  him. 

One  evening  he  did  not  come  home.  It  was  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  had  gone  out  in  a  boat  with  two  sail- 
ors, and  his  distracted  mother  hurried  down  to  Yport, 
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without  stopping  even  to  put  anything  over  her  head. 
On  the  beach  she  found  a  few  men  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  boat,  and  out  an  the  sea  was  a  little  swaying  light, 
which  was  drawing  Uicarcr  and  nearer  to  the  shore. 
The  boat  came  in^  bat  Paul  was  not  on  board;  he  had 
ordered  the  men  to  take  him  to  Havre,  and  had  landed 
there. 

The  police  sought  him  in  vairt;  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  the  woman  who  had  hidden  him  once  be* 
fore  had  sold  all  her  furniture,  paid  her  rent,  and  dis- 
appeared also,  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  her. 
In  Paul's  room  at  Lcs  Peuples  two  letters  were  found 
from  this  creature  (who  seemed  madly  in  love  with 
him)  saying  that  she  had  obtained  the  necessary  money 
for  a  journey  to  England.  The  three  inmates  of  the 
chateau  lived  on,  gloomy  and  despairing,  ^through  all 
this  mental  torture.  Jeanne's  •  hair, .  which  had  been 
gray  before,  was  now  quite  white,  and  she  sometimes 
asked  herself  what  she  could  have  done,  that  Fate 
should  so  mercilessly  pursue  her.  One  day  she  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Abbe  Tolbiac : 

"  Madame;  The  hand  of  God  has  been  laid  heav- 
ily upon  you.  You  refused  to  give  your  stm  bo  him, 
and  he  has  delivered  him  over  to  a  prostitute;  will  you 
not  profit  by  this  lesson  from  heaven  ?  God's  mercy  is 
infinite,  and  perhaps  he  will  pardon  you  if  you  throw 
yourself  at  his  feet.  I  am  his  hdmble  servant,  ind  I 
will  open  his  door  to  you  when  you  come  and  knock.". 

Jeanne  sat  for  a  long  time  with  this  letter  lying  open 
on  her  knees.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  priest's  words 
were  true ;  and  all  her  religious  doubts  and  uncertainties 
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returned  to  harass  her  mind.  Was  it  possible  that  God 
could  be  vindictive  and  jealous  like  men?  But  if  he 
was  not  jealous,  he  would  no  longer  be  feared  and  loved, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  we  might  the  better  know 
him,  that  he  manifested  himself  to  men,  as  influenced 
by  the  same  feeling  as  themselves.  Then  she  felt  the 
fear,  the  cowardly  dread,  which  urges  those  who  hesi- 
tate and  doubt  to  seek  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  one 
evening,  when  it  was  dark,  she  stealthily  ran  to  the 
vicarage,  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  fragile-looking 
priest  to  solicit  absolution.  He  only  promised  her  a 
semi-pardon,  as  God  could  not  shower  all  his  favors  on 
a  house  which  sheltered  such  a  man  as  the  baron. 
"  Still,  you  will  soon  receive  a  proof  of  the  divine 
mercy,"  said  the  priest. 

Two  days  later,  Jeanne  did  Indeed  receive  a  letter 
from  her  son,  and  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  she  looked 
upon  it  as  the  forerunner  of  the  consolation  promised 
by  the  abbe.     The  letter  ran  thus : 

"My  Dear  Mother:  Do  not  be  uneasy  about 
me.  I  am  at  London,  and  in  good  health,  but  in  great 
need  of  money.  We  have  not  a  sou,  and  some  days 
we  have  to  go  without  anything  to  eat.  She  who  is 
with  mc,  and  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  has  spent 
all  she  had  (some  five  thousand  francs  that  she  might 
remain  with  me,  and  you  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  discharge  my  debt  to  her 
at  the  very  first  opportunity.  I  shall  soon  be  of  age, 
but  it  would  be  very  good  of  you  if  you  would  advance 
me  fifteen  thousand  francs  of  what  I  inherit  from  papa ; 
it  would  relieve  me  from  great  embarrassments. 
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"  Good-bye,  mothet-  dear ;  I  liope  soon  to  see  you 
again,  but  In  the  meantime,  I  send  much  love  to  grand- 
father, Aunt  Lison  and  yourself.     Your  son, 

"  VicoMTE  Paul  de  Lamare/' 

Then  he  had  not  forgotten  her,  for  he  had  written 
to  herl  She  did  not  stop  to  think  that.it  was  simply 
to  ask  her  for  money;  he  had  not  any  and  some  should 
be  sent  him;  what  did  money  matter?  He  had  writ-, 
ten  to  her  I 

She  ran  to  show  the  letter  to  the  baron,  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  Aimt  Lison  was  called,  and, 
word  by  word,  they  read  over  this  letter  which  spoke 
of  their  loved  one,  and  lingered  .over  every  sentence. 
Jeanne,  transported  from  the  deepest  despair  to  a  kiiii 
of  intoxication  of  joyj  began  to  take  Paulas  part. 

**  Now  he  has  writfen,  he  will  cojttic  back,'*  she  said. 
**  I  am  sure  he  will  come  back.'* 

*'  Still  he  left  m  for  this  creature,"  said  the  baron, 
who  was  calm  enough  to  reason;  "  and  he  must  love  her. 
better  than  he  does  us,  since  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his 
choice  between  her  and  his  home." 

The  words  sent  a  pang  of  anguish  through  Jeanne's 
heart,  and  within  her  sprang  up  the  fierce,  deadly  hatred 
of  a  jealous  mother  against  the  woman  who  had  robbed 
her  of  her  son.  Until  then  her.  every  thought  had  been 
for  Paul,  and  she  had  hardly  realized  that  this  creature 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  errors;  but  the  baron's  argu- 
ment had  suddenly  brought  this  rival  who  possessed 
such  fatal  influence  vividly  to  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
that  between  this  woman  and  herself  there  must  be  a 
determined,  bitter  warfare.     With  diat  thought  came 
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another  one  as  terrible  —  that  she  would  rather  lose 
her  son  than  share  him  with  this  other ;  and  all  her  joy 
and  delight  vanished. 

The  fifteen  thousand  francs  were  sent,  and  for  five 
months  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Paul.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  a  lawyer  came  to  the  chateau  to  see  about 
his  inheritance.  Jeanne  and  the  baron  acceded  to  all 
his  demands  without  any  dispute,  even  giving  up  the 
money  to  which  the  mother  had  a  right  for  her  lifetime, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  Paul  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs. 
During  the  next  six  months  only  four  short  letters  were 
received  from  him,  giving  news  of  his  doings  in  a  few, 
concise  sentences,  and  ending  .with  formal  protestations 
of  affection. 

"  I  am  not  i'dle^^'  he  said.  "  I  have  obtained  a  post 
in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  see  my  dear  relations  at  Les  Peuples*" 

He  never  mentioned  his  mistress,  but  his  silence  was 
more  significant  than  if  he  had  written  four  pages  about 
her ;  and,  in  these  icy  letters,  Jeanne  could  perceive  the 
influence  of  this  unknown  woman  who  was,  by  instinct, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  every  mother. 

Ponder  as  they  would,  the  three  loftcly  beings  at  the 
chateau  could  think  of  no  means  by  which  they  niight 
rescue  Paul  from  his  present  life.  They  would  have 
gone  to  Paris,  but  they  knew  that  would  be  no  good. 

**  We  must  let  his  passion  wear  itself  out,"  said  the 
baron;  '*  sooner  or  later  he  will  return  to  us  of  his  own 
accord."     And  the  mournful  days  dragged. on. 

Jeanne  and  Lison  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
church  together  without  letting  the  baron  know ;  and  a 
long  time  passed  without  any  news  from  Paul.     Then, 
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one  morning  they  received  a  desperate  letter  whidi  ter- 
rified them. 

"  My  Dear  Mother:  I  am  lost;  I  shall  have  no 
resource  left  but  to  blow  out  my  brains,  if  you  do  not 
help  me.  A  speculation  which  held  out  every  hope  of 
success  has  turned. the  wrong  way,  and  I  owe  eighty-five 
thousand  francs.  It  means  dishonor,  ruin,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  my  future  if  I  do  not  pay,  and,  I  say  again, 
rather  than  survive  the  disgrace,  I  will  blow  my  brains 
out.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  done  so  already,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  brave  and  hopeful  words  of  a  woman, 
whose  name  I  never  mention  to  you,  but  who  is  the  good 
genius  of  my  life. 

"  I  send  you  my  very  best  love,  dear  mother.  Good- 
bye, perhaps  for  ever. 

"  Paul." 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  a  bundle  of  business  papers 
giving  the  details  of  this  unfortunate  speculation.  The 
baron  answered  by  return  post  that  they  would  help  as 
much  as  they  could*  Then  he  went  to  Havre  to  get 
legal  advice,  mortgaged  some  property  and  forwarded 
the  money  to  Paul.  The  young  man  wrote  back  three 
letters  full  of  hearty  thanks,  and  said  they  might  ex- 
pect him  almost  immediately.  But  he  did  not  come, 
and  another  year  passed  away. 

Jeanne  and  the  baron  were  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Paris,  to  find  him  and  make  one  last  effort  to  per* 
suade  him  to  return,  when  they  received  a  few  lines 
saying  he  was  again  in  London,  starting  a  steamboat 
company  which  was  to  trade  unrder  the  name  of  **  Paul 
Delamare  &  Co.*'     "  I  am  sure  to  get  a  living  .out  of 
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it,"  he  wrote,  "  and  perhaps  it  will  make  my  fortune. 
At  any  rate  I  risk  nothing,  and  you  must  at  once  see  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme.  When  I  see  you  again,  I 
shall  be  well  up  in  the  world ;  there  is  nothing  like  trade 
for  making  money,  nowadays." 

Three  months  later,  the  company  went  into  liquida- 
tion, and  the  manager  was  prosecuted  for  falsifying  the 
books.  When  the  news  reached  Les  Peuples,  Jeanne 
had  a  hysterical  fit  which  lasted  several  hours.  The 
baron  went  to  Havre,  made  every  Inquiry,  saw  lawyers 
and  attorneys,  and  found  that  the  Delamare  Company 
had  failed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs. 
He  again  mortgaged  his  property,  and  borrowed  a  large 
sum  on  Les  Peuples  and  the  two  adjoining  farms.  One 
evening  he  was  going  through  some  final  formalities  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  when  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground 
in  an  apoplectic  fit.  A  mounted  messenger  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  Jeanne,  but  her  father  died  before  she 
could  arrive.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  it  seemed 
to  stun  Jeanne  and  she  could  not  realize  her  loss.  The 
body  was  taken  back  to  Les  Peuples,  but  the  Abbe  Tol- 
biac  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  interred  with  any  sacred 
rites,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  two  women,  so 
the  burial  took  place  at  night  without  any  ceremony 
whatever.  Then  Jeanne  fell  into  a  state  of  such  utter 
depression  that  she  took  no  interest  in  anything,  and 
seemed  unable  to  comprehend  the  simplest  things. 

Paul,  who  was  still  in  hiding  in  England,  heard  of  his 
grandfather's  death  through  the  liquidators  of  the  com- 
pany, and  wrote  to  say  he  should  have  come  before,  but 
he  had  only  just  heard  the  sad  news.  He  concluded: 
**  Now   you    have   rescued   me    from    my   difficulties, 
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mother  dear,  I  shall  return  to  France,  and  shall  at  once 
come  to  sec  you." 

Towards  the  end  of  that  winter  Aunt  Lison,  who  was 
now  sixty-eight,  had  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  It 
turned  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  old  maid 
quietly  expired. 

"  I  will  ask  the  good  God  to  take  pity  on  you,  my 
poor  little  Jeanne,'*  were  the  last  words  she  uttered. 

Jeanne  followed  her  to  the  grave,  saw  the  earth  fall 
on  the  coffin,  and  then  sank  fo  the  ground,  longing  for 
death  to  take  her  also  that  she  might  cease  to  think  and 
to  suffer.  As  she  fell  a  big,  strong  peasant  woman 
caught  her  In  her  arms  and  carried  her  away  as  If  she 
had  been  a  child;  she  took  her  back  to  the  chateau,  and 
Jeanne  let  herself  be  put  to  bed  by  this  stranger,  who 
handled  her  so  tenderly  and  firmly,  and  at  once  fell 
asleep,  for  she  had  spent  the  last  five  nights  watching 
beside  the  old  maid,  and  she  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  she  again  opened  her  ey«s.  A  night-lamp  was 
burning  on  the  mantelpiece,  and,  in  the  armchair,  lay  a 
woman  asleep.  Jeanne  did  not  know  who  it  was,  and, 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  she  tried  to  make  out 
her  features  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  night-lamp. 
She  fancied  she  had  seen  this  face  before,  but  she  could 
not  remember  when  or  where. 

The  woman  was  quietly  sleeping,  her  head  drooping 
on  one  shoulder,  her  cap  lying  on  the  ground  and  her 
big  hands  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  armchair.  She 
was  a  strong,  square-built  peasant  of  about  forty  or 
forty-five,  with  a  red  face  and  hair  that  was  turning 
gray.     Jeanne  was  sure  she  had  seen  her  before,  but 
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she  had  not  the  least  idea  whether  it  was  a  long  time 
ago  or  quite  recently,  and  it  worried  her  to  find  she 
could  not  remember.  She  softly  got  out  of  bed,  and 
went  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  sleeping  woman  nearer.  She 
recognized  her  as  the  peasant  who  had  caught  her  in 
her  arms  in  the  cemetery,  and  had  afterwards  put  her 
to  bed ;  but  surely  she  had  known  her  in  former  times, 
under  other  circumstances.  And  yet  perhaps  the  face 
was  only  familiar  to  her  because  she  had  seen  it  that 
day  in  the  cemetery.  Still  how  was  it  that  the  woman 
was  sleeping  here? 

Just  then  the  stranger  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
Jeanne  standing  beside  her.  She  started  up,  and  they 
stood  face  to  face,  so  close  together  that  they  touched 
each  other. 

"  How  is  it  that  you're  out  of  bed?  "  said  the  peas- 
ant; "you'll  make  yourself  ill,  getting  up  at  this  time 
of  night.     Go  back  to  bed  again." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

The  woman  m^de  no  answer,  but  picked  Jeanne  up 
and  carried  her  back  to  bed  as  easily  as  if  she  had  been 
a  baby.  She  gently  laid  her  down,  and,  as  she  bent 
over  her,  she  suddenly  began  to  cover  her  cheeks,  her 
hair,  her  eyes  with  violent  kisses,  while  the  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes. 

"My  poor  mistress  1  Mam'zelle  Jeanne,  my  poor 
mistress  I     Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Rosalie^  my  lass !  "  cried  Jeanne,  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  woman's  neck  and  kissing  her;  and,  clasped 
inr  each  otber'^  arms  they  mingled  their  tears  and  sobs 
together.  .        . 

Rosalie  dried  her  eyes  the  first  "  Come  now,"  she 
said,  "  you  must  be  good  and  not  catch  cold." 
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She  picked  up  the  clothes^  tucked  up  the  bed  and  put 
the  pillow  back  under  the  head  of  her  former  mistresB, 
who  lay  choking  with  emotion  as  the  memories  of  days 
that  were  past  and  gone  lushed  back  to  her  mind. 

"  How  is  it  you  have  come  back,  my  poor  girl?  "  she 
asked. 

'^  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  leave  you  to  live  all 
alone  now?  "  answered  Rosalie. 

''  Light  a  candle  and  let  me  look  at  you,V  went  on 
Jeanne. 

Rosalie  placed  a  light  on  the  table  by  the  bedside,  and 
for  a  long  time  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"  I  should  never  have  known  you  again,"  murmured 
Jeanne,.,  hblding  out  her  hand  to  her  old  servant. 
**  You  have  altered  very  much,  though  not  so  much  as  I 
have." 

'*  Yes,  you  have  changed,  Madartie  Jeanne,  and  more 
than  you  ought  to  have  done,"  answei'ed  Rosalie,  as  she 
looked  at  this  thin,  faded,  white-haired  woman,  whom 
she  had  left  young  and  beautiful;  **but  you  must  re- 
member it*s  twenty- four  years  since  we  have  seen  one 
another." 

"  Well,  have  you  been  happy?  "  asked  Jeanne  after 
a  long  pausp. 

"Oh,  yes  —  yes,  madame.  I  haven't  h^d  much  to 
grumble  at;  Fve  been  happier  thjan  you, —  that's  cer- 
tain. The  only  thing  that  IVe  alw.ays  regretted  is  that 
I  didn't  stop  here — "  She  broke  off  abruptly,'  finding 
she  had  unthinkingly  touched  upon  the  very  subject  she 
wished  to  avoid. 

"Well,  you  knowi  Rosalie,  one  cannot  have  every- 
thing one  wants,"  replied  Jeanne  gently;  "  and  now  you 
too  are  a  widow,  are  you  not?  '!.    Then  her  Voice  trem- 
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bled,  as  she  went  on,  "  Have  you  any  — ^  any  other  chil- 
dren?" 

"  No,  madame." 

"  And  what  is  your  —  your  son?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  him?" 

"  Yes,  madame ;  he's  a  good  lad,  and  a  hard-working 
one.  He  married  about  six  months,  ago,  and  he  is 
going  to  have  the  farm  now  I  have  come  back  to  you." 

"Then  you  will  not  leave  me  again?"  murrtiured 
Jeanne. 

"  No  fear,  madame,"  answered  Rosalie  in  a  rough 
tone.     "  Tve  arranged  all  about  that." 

And  for  some  time  nothing  more  was  said. 

Jeanne  could  not  help  comparing  Rosalie's  life  with 
her  own,  but  she  had  become  quite  resigned  to  the  cru- 
elty and  injustice  of  Fate,  and  she  felt  no  bitterness  as 
she  thought  of  the  difference  between  her  maid's  peace- 
ful existence  and  her  own. 

**  Was  your  husband  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  madame;  he  was  a  good,  industrious  fel- 
low, and  managed  to  put  by  a  good  deal.  He  died  of 
consumption." 

Jeanne  sit  up  in  bed.  "  Tell  me  all  about  your  life, 
and  everything  that  has  happened  to  you,"  she  said. 
**  I  feel  as  if  it  would  do  me  good  to  hear  it." 

Rosalie  drew  up  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  began  to  talk 
about  herself,  her  house,  her  friends,  entering  into  all 
the  little  details  in  which  country  people  delight,  laugh- 
ing sometimes  over  things  which  made  her  think  of  the 
happy  times  that  were  over,  and  gradually  raising  her 
voice  as  she  went  on,  like  a  woman  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, she  wound  up  by  saying : 

"  Ohj  I'm  well  eff  now ;  I  needn't  be  afraid  of  any- 
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thing.  But  I  owe  it  all  ta  yob,"  she  added  in  a  lower, 
faltering  voice;  "  and  now  IVe  come  back  Pm  not  going 
to  take  any  wages;  Nol .  I  won't  1  So,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  have  me  on  those  terms,  I  shall  go  away 
again." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  serve  me  for  nothing?  " 
said  Jeanne.  .        '     ' 

*!  Yes,  I  do,  madame.  Money  1  You  give  me 
money  1  Why,  I've  almost  as  much  as  you  have  your- 
self. Do  you  know  how  much  you  will  have  after  all 
these  loans  and  mortgages  have  been  cleared  ofl,  and 
you  have,  paid  all  the  interest  you  have  let  run  on  and 
increase?  You  don't  know^  do  you?  Well,  then,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  haven't  ten  thousand  livres  a  year; 
not  ten  thousand.  But  I'm  going  to  put  everything 
straight,  and  pretty  soon,  too." 

She  had  again  raised  her  voice,  for  the  thought  of  the 
ruin  which  hung  over  the  house,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  interest  money  had  been  neglected  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  roused  het  anger  and  indignation.  A  faint, 
sad  smile  which  passed  over  her  mistress's  face  angered 
her  still  more,  and  she  cf  ied : 

"  You  ought  not  to  laugh  at  it,  madame.  People 
are  good  for  nothing  without  money." 

Jeanne  took  both  the  servant's  hands  in  hers. 
"  I  Jiave  never  had  any  luck,"  she  said  slowly,  as  if 
she  could  think  of  nothing  else.     "  Everything   has 
gone  the  wrong  way  with  rac.     My  whole  life  has  been 
ruined  by  a  cruel  Fate." 

'*  You  must  not  talk  like  that,  madame^"  said  Rosa- 
lie, shaking  her  head.  "  You  made  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage, that's  all:  But  people  oughtn't  to  marry  before 
they  know  anything  about  their  future  husbands." 
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They  went  on  talking  about  themselves  and  dieir  past 
loves  like  two  old  friends,  and  when  the  day  dawned 
they  had  not  yet  told  all  they,  had  to  say. 


XII 

In  less  than  a  week  Rosalie  had  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  chateau  under  her  control,  and 
even  Jeanne  yielded  a  passive  obedience  to  the  serv- 
ant, who  scolded  her  or  soothed  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  sick  child;  She  was  very  weak  now,  and  her 
legs  dragged  along  as  the  baroness's  used  to  do;  the 
maid  supported  her  when  she  went  out  and  their  con- 
versation was  always  about  bygbne  times,  of  which 
Jeanne  talked  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  aiid  Rosalie  in 
the  calm  quiet  way  of  an  impassive  peasant 

The  old  servant  returned  several  times  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interest  that  was  owing<  and  demanded  the 
papers  which  Jeanne,  ignorant  of  all  business  matters, 
had  hidden  away  that  Rosalie  might  not  know  of  PauFs 
misdoings.  Next  Rosalie  went  over  to  Fecamp  eadi 
day  for  a  week  to  get  everything  explained  to  her  by  a 
lawyer  whom  she  knew;  then  dhe  evening  after  she  had 
put  her  mistress  to  bed  she  sat  (k)wn  beside  her  and 
said  abruptly: 

**  Now  you're  in  bed,  madame,  we  will  have  a  little 
talk." 

She  told  Jeanne  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and  that 
when  every  claim  had  been  settled  she,  Jeanne,  would 
have  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  francs  a  year;  not 
a  penny  more. 

**  Well,  Rosalie,"  answered  Jeanne,  "  I  know  I  shall 
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not  live  to  be  very  old,  and  I  shall  have  enough  until 
I  die." 

"  Very  likely  you  will,  madame,"  replied  Rosalie,  get- 
ting angry;  "but  how  about  M.  Paul?  Don't  you 
mean  to  leave  him  anything?  " 

Jeanne  shuddered.  "  Pray,  don't  ever  speak  to  me 
about  him;  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  him,  because 
you  don't  look  at  thbgs  in  the  right  light,  Madame 
Jeanne.  He  may  be  doing  all  sorts  of  foolish  things 
now,  but  he  won't  always  behave  the  same.  He'll 
marry  and  then  he'll  want  money  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren and  to  bring  them  up  properly.  Now  listen  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say;  you  must  sell  Les  Peuples  — " 

But  Jeanne  started  up  in  bed. 

"  Sell  Les  Peuples  1  How  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing?     Nol     I  will  never  sell  the  chateau  1" 

Rosalie  was  not  in  the  least  put  out. 

"  But  I  say  you  will,  madame,  simply  because  you 
must." 

Then  she  explained  her  plans  and  her  calculations. 
She  had  already  found  a  purchaser  for  Les  Peuples  and 
the  two  adjoining  farms,  and  when  they  had  been  sold 
Jeanne  would  still  have  four  farms  at  Saint  Leonard> 
which,  freed  from  the  mortgages,  would  bring  in  about 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  francs  a  year.  Out  of 
this  income  thirteen*  hundred  franc3  would  have  to  go 
for  the  keeping  up  and  repairing  of  the  property;  two 
thousand  would  be  put  by  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and 
Jeanne  would  have  five  thousand  francs  to  live  upon. 

"  Everything  else  is  gone,  so  there's  an  end  of  it,'' 
said  Rosalie.     "  But,  in  future,  I  shall  keep  the  money, 
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and  M.  Paul  sha'n't  have  another  penny  off  you.  He'd 
take  your  last  farthing." 

"But  if  he  has  not  anything  to  eat?"  murmured 
Jeanne,  who  was  quietly  weeping. 

"  He  can  come  to  us  if  he's  hungry;  there'll  always 
be  victuals  and  a  bed  for  him.  He'd  never  have  got 
into  trouble  if  you  hadn't  given  him  any  money  the  first 
time  he  asked  for  some." 

**  But  he  was  in  debt;  he  would  have  been  dishon- 
ored." 

"  And  don't  you  think  he'll  get  into  debt  just  the 
same  when  you've  no  more  money  to  give  him?  You 
have  paid  his  debts  iq>  to  now,  so  well  and  good;  but 
you  won't  pay  any  more,  I  can  tell  you.  And  now, 
good-night,  madame." 

And  away  she  went. 

The  idea  of  selling  Les  Peuples  and  leaving  the  house 
where  she  had  passed  all  her  life  threw  Jeanne  into  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation,  and  she  lay  awake  the  whole 
night.  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  away  from  here," 
she  said,  when  Rosalie  came  into  the  room  next  morn- 
ing. 

"  You'll  have  to,  all  the  same,  madame,"  answered 
the  maid  with  rising  temper.  "  The  lawyer  is  coming 
presently  with  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  the  chateau, 
and,  if  you  don't  sell  it,  you  won't  have  a  blade  of 
grass  to  call  your  own  in  four  years'  time." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot!     I  cannot!  "  moaned  Jeanne. 

But  an  hour  afterwards  came  a  letter  from  Paul  ask- 
ing for  ten  thousand  francs.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Jeanne  did  not  know,  and,  in  her  distress,  she  consulted 
Rosalie,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  observed : 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  madame?     Oh,  vou'd  both  of 
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you  have  been  in  a  nice  muddle  if  I  hadn't  come  back." 
Then,  by  her  advice,  Jeanne  wrote  back : 

"  My  Dear  Son  :  I  cannot  help  you  any  more ;  you 
have  ruined  me,  and  I  am  even  obliged  to  sell  Les  Peu- 
ples.  But  I  shall  always  have  a  home  for  you  whenever 
you  choose,  to  return  to  your  poor  old  mother,  who  has 
suffered  so  cruelly  through  you.  Jeanne." 

The  lawyer  came  with  M.  Jeoffrin,  who  was  a  re- 
tired sugar  baker,  and  Jeanne  herself  received  them,  and 
invited  them  to  go  all  over  the  house  and  grounds. 
Then  a  month  after  this  visit,  she  signed  the  deed  of 
sale,  and  bought,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  villa  in  the 
hamlet  of  Batteville,  standing  on  the  Montivilliers  high- 
road, near  Goderville. 

After  she  had  signed  the  deeds  she  went  out  to  the 
baroness's  avenue,  and  walked  up  and  down,  heart- 
broken and  miserable  while  she  bade  tearful,  despairing 
farewells  to  the  treed,  the  worm-eaten  bench  under  the 
plane  tree,  the  wood,  the  old  elm  trunk,  against  which 
she  had  leant  so  many  times,  and  the  hillock,  where 
she  had  so  often  sat,  and  whence  she  had  watched  the 
Comte  de  Fourville  running  towards  the  sea  on  the 
awful  day  of  Julien's  death.  She  stayed  out  until  the 
evening,  and  at  last  Rosalie  went  to  look  for  her  and 
brought  her  in.  A  tall  peasant  of  about  twenty-five 
was  waiting  at  the  door.  He  greeted  Jeanne  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  if  he  had  known  her  a  long  while : 

"  Good-day,  Madame  Jeanne,  how  are  you  ?  Mother 
told  me  I  was  to  come  and  help  with  the  movihg,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  you  meant  to  take  with  you,  so 
that  I  could  move  it  a  little  at  a  time  without  it  hinder- 
ing the  farm  work." 
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He  was  Rosalie's  son  —  Julien's  son  and  PauPs 
brother.  Jeanne's  heart  almost  stood  still  as  she  looked 
at  him,  and  yet  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  the.  young 
fellow.  She  gazed  at  him,  trying  to  find  any  likeness  to 
her  husband  or  her  son.  He  was  robust  and  ruddy- 
cheeked  and  had  his  mother's  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  face  which  reminded 
Jeanne  of  Julien,  though  she  could  not  discover  where 
the  resemblance  lay. 

"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  show 
me  the  things  now,"  continued  the  lad. 

But  she  did  not  know  herself  yet  what  she  should  be 
able  to  take,  her  new  house  was  so  small,  and  she  asked 
him  to  come  again  in  a  week's  time. 

For  some  time  the  removal  occupied  Jeanne's 
thoughts,  and  made  a  change,  though  a  sad  one,  in  her 
dull,  hopeless  life.  She  went  from  room  to  room,  seek- 
ing the  piectc  of  furniture  which  were  associated  in  her 
mind  with  various  ^vents  in  her  life,  for  the  furniture 
among  which  we  live  becomes,  in  time,  part  of  our 
lives  —  almost  of  ourselvv^  —  ^nd,-  as  it  gets  old,  and 
we  look  at  its  faded  colors,  Vs  frayed  coverings,  its  tat- 
tered linings,  we  are  remindea  ^f  ^^^  prominent  dates 
and  events  of  our  existence  by  these  ^Jme-worn  objects 
which  have  been  the  mute  companions  ot  .,jr  happy  and 
of  our  sad  moments  alike. 

As  agitated  as  if  the  decisions  she  were  mz,;^^  j^^^j 
been  of  the  last  importance,  Jeanne  chose,  one  .^  ^^^ 
the  things  she  should  take  with  her,  often  hesitatin^^^  \ 
altering  her  mind  at  every  moment,  as  she  stood  ux\j  ^J^ 
to  decide  the  respective  merits  of  two  armchairs,  o^    ^^ 
some  old  escritoire  and  a  still  older  worktable.     :^  ^^^  \ 
opened  and  searched  every  drawer,  and  ^tricd  to  coi     j 
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nect  every  object  with  something  that  had  happened  in 
bygone  days,  and  when  at  last  she  made  up  her  mind 
and  said;  "  Yes,  I  shall  take  this^"  the  article  she  had 
decided  upon  was  taken  downstairs  and  put  into  the 
dining-room.  She  wished  to  keep  the  whole  of  her  bed- 
room furniture,  the  bed,  the  tapestry,  the  clock  —  every- 
thing, and  she  also  took  a  few  of  the  drawing-room 
chairs,  chopsitig  those  with  the  designs  she  had  always 
liked  ever  since  she  could  remember  —  the  fox  and  the 
stork,  the  fox  and  the  crow,  the  ant  and  the  grasshop- 
per, and  the  solitary  heron* 

One  day,  as  she  was  wandering  all  over  this  house 
she  should  so  soon  have  to  leave,  Jeanne  went  up  into 
the  garret.  She  was  amazed  when  she  opened  the 
door ;  there  lay  articles  of  furniture  of  every  description^ 
some  broken,  others  only  soiled,  others  again  stored 
away  simply  because  fresh  things  had  been  bought  and 
put  in  their  places.  She  recognized  a  hundred  little 
odds  and  ends  which  used  to  be  downstairs  and  had  dis- 
appeared  without  her  noticing  their  absence  —  things  of 
no  value  which  she  had  often  used,  insignificant  little 
articles,  which  had  stood  fifteen  years  beneath  her  eyes 
and  had  never  attracted  her  attention,  but  which  now  — ^ 
suddenly  discovered  in  the  lumber-room,  lying  side  by 
side  with  other  thing9  older  still  and  which  she  could 
quite  distinctly  remember  seeing  when  she  first  returned 
from  the  convent  —  became  as  precious  in  her  eyes  as 
if  they  had  been  valued  friends  that  had  been  a  long 
time  absent  from  her.  They  appeared  to  her  under 
a  new  light,  md  as  she  looked  at  them  she  felt  as  she 
^  might  have  done  if  any  very  reserved  acquaintances  had 

*  suddenly  begufi  to  talk  and  to  reveal  thoughts  and  feel- 

*  ings  she  had  never  dreamed  they  possessed. 
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As  she  went  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  remem- 
bered little  incidents  in  connection  with  them,  her  heart 
felt  as  if  it  would  break,  "  Why,  this  is  the  china  tup 
I  cracked  a  few  days  before  I  was  married,  and  here 
is  mamma's  little  lantern,  and  the  cane  papa  broke  try^ 
ing  to  open  the  wooden  gate  the  rain  had  swollen.'* 

Besides  all  these  familiar  objects  there  were  a  gt^at 
many  things  she  had  never  seen  before,  which  had  be-^ 
longed  to  her  grandparents  or  her  great-grandparents. 
Covered  with  dust  they  looked  like  sad,  forsaken  exiles 
from  another  century,  their  history  and  adventures  for 
ever  lost,  for  there  was  no  one  living  now  who  had 
known  those  who  had  chosen,  bought  and  treasured 
them,  or  who  had  seen  the  hands  which  had  so  often 
touched  them  or  the  eyes  which  had  found  such  pleasure 
in  looking  at  them.  Jeanne  touched  them,  and  turned 
them  about,  her  fingers  leaving  their  traces  on  the  tfiick 
dust;  and  she  stayed  for  a  long,  long  time  amidst  these 
old  things,  in  the  garret  which  was  dimly  lighted  by'  a 
little  skylight 

She  tried  to  find  other  things  with  assodations  to 
them,  and  very  carefully  she  examined  some  thri^* 
legged  chairs,  a  copper  warming-pan,  a  dented  foot- 
warmer  (which  she  thought  she  remembered)  and  all 
the  other  worn-out  household  utensils.  Then  she  put 
all  the  things  she  thought  she  should  like  to  take  away 
together,  and  going  downstairs,  sent  Rosalie  up  to  fetch 
them.  The  latter  indignantly  refused  to  bring  down 
"  swch  rubbish,"  but  Jeanne,  though  she  hardly  ever 
showed  any  will  of  her  own,  now  would  have  her  own 
way  this  time,  and  the  servant  had  to  obey. 

One  morning  young   Denis   Lecoq    (JuHen's   son) 

me,  with  his  cart,  to  take  way  the  first  lot  of  things, 
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and  Rosalie  went  off  with  him  to  look  after  the  unload- 
ing, and  to  see  that  the  furniture  was  put  into  the  right 
rooms* 

When  she  was  alone  Jeanne  began  to  visit  every  room 
in  the  chateau,  and  to  kiss  in  a  transport  of  passionate 
sorrow  and  regret  everything  that  she  was  forced  to 
leave  behind  her  -^  the  big  white  birdfe  in  the  drawing- 
room  tapestry,  the  old  candlesticks,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  came  in  her  way.  She  went  from  room  to 
room,  half  mad  with  grief,  and  the  tears  streaming 
frdm  her  eyes,  and,  when  she  had  gone  all  over  the 
house,  she  went  out  to  "  say  good-bye  "  to  the  sea.  It 
was  the  end  of  September,  and  the  dull  yellowish  waves 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  under  the 
lowering  gray  sky  which  hung  over  the  world.  For 
a  long,  long  while,  Jeanne  stood  on  the  clifi,  her 
thoughts  running  on  all  her  sorrows  and  troubles,  and  it 
w^s  not  till  night  drew  on  that  she  went  indoors.  In 
that  day  she  had  gone  through  as  much  suffering  as  she 
had  ever  passed  through  in  her  greatest  griefs. 

Rosalie  had  returned  enchanted  with  the  new  house, 
"  which  was  much  livelier  than  this  big  barn  of  a  place 
that  was  not  even  on  a  main  road,"  but  her  mistress 
wept  the  whole  evening. 

Now  they  knew  the  chateau  was  sold  the  farmers 
showed  Jeanne  barely  the  respect  that  was  due  to  her, 
and,  though  they  hardly  knew  why,  among  themselves 
they  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  that  lunatic."  Perhaps, 
with  their  brute-like  instinct,  they  perceived  her  un- 
healthy and  Increasing  sentimentality,  her  morbid 
reveries,  and  the  disordered  and  pitiful  state  of  her 
mind  which  so  much  sorrow  and  aiHiction  had  unhinged. 

Happening  to  go  through  the  stables  the  day  before 
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she  was  to  leave  Les  Peuplesj  Jeanne  came  upon  Mas- 
sacre, whose  existence  she  had  entirely  forgotten. 
Long  past  the  age  at  which  dogs  generally  die,  he  had 
become  blind  and  paralyzed,  and  dragged  cut  his  life 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  whither  Ludivine,  who  never  forgot 
him,  brought  him  his  food.  Jeanne  took  him  up  in 
her  arms,  kissed  him  and  carried  him  into  the  house; 
he  could  hardly  creep  along,  his  legs  were  so  stiff,  and 
he  barked  like  a  child's  wooden  toy-dog. 

At  length  the  last  day  dawned.  Jeanne  had  passed 
the  night  in  Julien's  old  room,  as  all  the  furniture  had 
been  moved  out  of  hers,  and  when  she  rose  she  felt 
as  tired  and  exhausted  as  if  she  had  just  been  running 
a  long  distance. 

In  the  court-yard  stood  the  gig  in  which  Rosalie  and 
her  mistress  were  to  go,  and  a  cart  on  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  furniture  and  the  trunks  were  already 
loaded.  Ludivine  and  old  Simon  were  to  stay  at  the 
chateau  until  its  new  owner  arrived,  and  then,  too  old 
to  stay  in  service  any  longer,  they  were  going  to  their 
friends  to  live  on  thdr  savings  and  the  pensions  Jeanne 
had  given  them.  Marius  had  married  and  left  the 
chateau  long  ago. 

About  eight  o'clock  a  fine,  cold  rain,  which  the  wind 
drove  in  slanting  lines,  began  to  fall,  and  the  furniture 
on  the  cart  had  to  be  covered  over  with  tarpaulins. 
Some  steaming  cups  of  coffee  stood  on  the  kitchen-table, 
and  Jeanne  sat  down  and  slowly  drank  hers  up;  then 
rising: 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said. 

She  began  to  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  while  Rosalie 
put  on  her  goloshes.  A  great  lump  rose  in  her  throat» 
and  she  whispered : 
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"  Rosalie,  do  you  remember  how  it  rained  the  day 
we  left  Rouen  to  come  here?  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
heart,  and  fell  backwards  in  a  sort  of  fit.  For  more 
than  an  hour  she  lay  as  if  she  were  dead,  then,  when 
she  at  length  recovered  consciousness,  she  went  into 
violent  hysterics.  Gradually  she  became  calmer,  but 
this  attack  had  left  her  so  weak  that  she  could  not  rise 
to  her  feet.  Rosalie,  fearing  another  attack  if  they  did 
not  get  her  away  at  once,  went  for  her  son,  and  between 
them,  they  carried  her  to  the  gig,  and  placed  her  on  the 
leather-covered  seat.  Rosalie  got  up  beside  her, 
wrapped  up  her  legs,  threw  a  thick  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  then,  opening  an  umbrella  over  her  head, 
cried : 

"  Make  haste,  and  let's  get  off,  Denis." 

The  young  man  dimbed  up  by  his  mother,  sat  down 
with  one  leg  fight  outside  the  gig,  for  want  of  room, 
and  started  off  his  horse  at  a  quick  jerky  trot,  which 
shodk  the  two  women  from  side  to  side.  As  they 
turned  the  comer  of  the  village,  they  saw  someone 
walking  up  and  down  the  road;  it  was  the  Abbe  Tol- 
biac,  apparently  waiting  to. see  their  departure.  He 
was  holding  up  his  cassock  with  one  hand  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  wet,  regardless  of  showing  his  thin  legs 
which  were  encased  in  bladk  stockings,  and  his  huge, 
muddy  boots*  When  he  saw  the  carriage  coming  he 
stopped,  and  stood  on  one  side  to  let  it  pass.  Jeanne 
looked  down  to  avoid  meeting  his  eyes,  while  Rosalie, 
who  had  heard  all  about  him,  furiously  muttered : 
"  You  brute,  you  brute!  "  aftd  seizing  her  son's  hand, 
"  Give  him  a  cut  with  the  whip !  "  she  exclaimed.  The 
young  man  did  not  do  that,  but  he  urged  on  his  horse 
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and  then,  just  as  they  were  passing  the  Abbe,  suddenly 
let  the  wheel  of  the  gig  drop  into  a  deep  rut.  There 
was  a  splash,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  priest  was  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  Rosalie  laughed  all  over 
her  face,  and  turning  round,  she  shook  her  fist  at  the 
abbe  as  he  stood  wiping  himself  down  with  his  big 
handkerchief. 

"  Oh,  we  have  forgotten  Massacre !  "  suddenly  cried 
Jeanne.  Denis  pulled  up,  gave  Rosalie  the  reins  to 
hold,  and  jumped  down  to  run  and  fetch  the  dog. 
Then  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  with  the  big, 
shapeless  animal  in  his  arms  and  placed  him  in  the  gig 
between  the  two  women. 

XIII 

After  a  two  hours'  drive  the  gig  drew  up  be- 
fore a  little  brick  house,  standing  by  the  high 
road  in  the  middle  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
pear-trees.  Four  lattice-work  arbors  covered  with 
honeysuckle  and  clematis  stood  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  garden,  which  was  planted  with-  vegetables,  and  laid 
out  in  little  beds  with  narrow  paths  bordered  with  fruit- 
trees  running  between  them,  and  both  garden  and 
orchard  were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  thickset  hedge 
which  divided  them  from  a  field  belonging  to  the  next 
farm.  About  thirty  yards  lower  down  the  road  was  a 
forge,  and  that  was  the  only  dwelling  within  a  mile. 
All  around  lay  fields  and  plains  with  farms  scattered 
here  and  there,  half-hidden  by  the  four  double  rows  of 
big  trees  which  surrounded  them. 

Jeanne  wanted  to  rest  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  but 
Rosalie,  wishing  to  keep  her  from  thinking,  would  not 
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let  her  do  so.  The  carpenter  from  Goderville  had 
come  to  help  them  put  the  place  in  order,  >  and  they  all 
began  to  arrange  the  furniture  which  was  already  there 
without  waiting  for  the  last  cart-load  which  was  coming 
on.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  took  a  long  time, 
for  everyone's  ideas  and  opinions  had  to  be  consulted, 
and  then  the  cart  from  Les  Peuples  arrived,  and  had  to 
be  unloaded  in  the  rain.  When  night  fell  the  house 
was  in  a.  state  of  utter  disorder,  and  all  the  rooms  were 
full  of  things  piled  anyhow  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Jeanne  was  tired  out  and  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  her 
head  toudied  the  pillow. 

The  next  few  days  there  was  so  much  to  dp  that 
she  had  no  time  to  fret;  in  fact,  she  even  found  a 
certain  pleasure  in  making  her  new  home  pretty,  for  all 
the  time  she  was  working  she  thought  that  her  son 
would  one  day  come  and  live  there.  The  tapestry 
from  her  bedroom  at  Les  Peuples  was  hung  in  the 
dining-room,  which  was  also  to  serve  as  drawing-room, 
and  Jeanne  took  especial  pains  over  the  arrangement 
of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  in  her 
own  mind  she  had  already  named  "  Poulet's  room ; " 
she  was  to  have  the  other  one  on  that  floor,  and  Rosalie 
was  to  sleep  upstairs  next  to  the  box-room.  The  little 
house  thus  tastefully  arranged,  looked  pretty  when  it 
was  all  finished,  and  at  first  Jeanne  was  pleased  with  it 
though  she  was  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  there  was 
something  missing  though  she  could  not  tell  what. 

One  morning  a  clerk  came  over  from  the  attorney  at 
Fecamp  with  the  three  thousand  six  hundred  francs,  the 
price  at  which  an  upholsterer  had  valued  the  furniture 
left  at  Les  Peuples.  Jeanne  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as 
she  took  the  money,  for  she  had  not  expected  to  get  so 
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much,  and  as  soon  as  the  man  had  gone  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  hurried  off  to  Goderville  to  send  Paul  this  un- 
looked-for sum  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  as  she  was 
hastening  along  the  road  she  met  Rosalie  coming  back 
from  market;  the  maid  suspected  that  something  had 
happened  though  she  did  not  at  once  guess  the  truth. 
She  soon  found  it  out,  however,  for  Jeanne  could  not 
hide  anything  from  her,  and  placing  her  basket  on  the 
ground  to  give  way  to  her  wrath  at  her  ease,  she  put 
her  hands  on  her  hips  and  scolded  Jeanne  at  the  top 
of  her  voice;  then  she  took  hold  of  her  mistress  with 
her  right  hand  and  her  basket  with  her  left  and  wdked 
on  again  towards  the  house  in  a  great  passion.  As 
soon  as  they  were  indoors  Rosalie  ordered  the  money 
to  be  given  into  her  care,  and  Jeanne  gave  it  her  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  hundred  franco  which  she  said 
nothing  about;  but  this  trick  was  soon  defected  and 
Jeanne  had  to  give  it  all  up.  However,  Rosalie  con- 
sented to  these  odd  hundreds  being  sent  to  the  young 
man,  who  in  a  few  days  wrote  to  thank  his  mother  for 
the  money,  **  It  was  a  most  welcome  present,  mother 
dear,'*  he  said,  "  for  we  were  reduced  to  utter  want" 

Time  went  on  but  Jeanne  could  not  get  accustomed 
to  her  new  home.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  breathe 
freely  at  Batteville,  and  she  felt  more  alone  and  for- 
saken than.  ever.  She  would  often  walk  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Verneuil  and  come  back  through  Trois-Mares, 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  home  she  started  up  to  go  out 
again  as  if  she  had  forgotten  to  go  to  the  very  place 
to  which  she  had  meant  to  walk.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened time  after  time  and  she  could  not  understand 
where  it  was  she  longed  to  go;  one  evening,  however, 
she  unconsciously  uttered  a  sentence  which^«it  once  re- 
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v^s^led  tp  her  the  secret  of  her  restlessness.  "  Oh !  how 
I  long  to  see  the  ocean/'  she  said  as  she  sat  down  to 
dinner^  t 

The  sea  I  That  was  what  she  missed.  The  sea  with 
its  salt  breezes,  its  never-ceasing  roar,  its  tempests,  its 
strong  odors ;  the  sea,  near!  which  she  had  lived  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  which  had  always  felt  near  her 
^nd  which,,  unconsciously^  sh&  had  come  to  love  like  a 
human  being. 

Massacre,  too,  was  very  uneasy.  The  very  evening 
of  his.  arrival  at  the  new  house  he  had  installed  him** 
self  under  the  kitchen-dresser,  and  no  one  could  get  him 
to  move  out  There  he  lay  all  day  long,  never  stiirring, 
except  t(y  turn  himself  over  with  a  smothered  grunt, 
until  it  wa^  dark;  then  he  got  up  and  dragged  himself 
towards  the  garden  door,  grazing: himself  against  the 
wall  a?  he  w«nt.  After  he  had  stayed  out  of  doors  a 
few  minutes  be  came  in  again  and  sat  down  before  the 
stove  which  was  still  warm,  and  as  soon  as  Jeanne  and' 
Rosalie  had  gone  to  bdd  he  began:  to  howL  The 
whole  night  Ipng  hehowle^f  in  a  pitiful^  deplorable 
way,  sometimes  ceasihg  for  an  hour  only  to  recom* 
mence  in  a  still  more  doleful  tone.  A  barrel  was  put 
outside  the  house  and  he  was  tied  up  to  it,  but  he 
howled  just  the  same  out  of  doors  as  in,  and  as  he  was 
old  and  almost .  dying,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
kitchen  again«     . 

It  was  impossible  for  Jeanne  to  sleep,  for  the  whole 

night  she. could  hear  the  old  dog  moaning  and  scratch* 

Ing  as  he  tried  to  get  used  to  this  new  house  which  he 

found  so  different  from  his  old  home;    Nothing  would 

quiet  him;  hia  eyes  were,d&n  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 

knowledge  of  his  iniirmity  made  him  keep  still  while 
v— 16 
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everyone  else  was  awake  and  downstairs,  and  at  night 
he  wandered  restlessly  about  until  daybreak,  as  if  he 
only  dared  to  move  in  the  darkness  which  makes  all 
beings  sightless  for  the  time.  It  was  an  intense  relief 
to  everyone  when  one  morning  he  was  found  dead. 

Winter  wore  on,  and  Jeanne  gave  way  more  and 
more  to  an  insuperable  hopelessness;  it  was  no  longer 
a  keen,  heartrending  grief  that  she  felt,  but  a  dull, 
gloomy  melancholy.  There  was  nothing  to  rouse  her 
from  it,  no  one  came  to  see  her,  and  the  road  which 
passed  before  her  door  was  almost  deserted.  Some- 
times a  gig  passed  by  driven  by  a  red-faced  man  whose 
blouse,  blown  out  by  the  wind,  looked  like  a  blue 
balloon,  and  sometimes  a  cart  crawled  past,  or  a  peasant 
and  his  wife  could  be  seen  coming  from  the  distance, 
growing  larger  and  larger  as  they  approached  the 
house  and  then  diminishing  again  when  they  had  passed 
it,  till  they  looked  like  two  insects  at  the  end  of  the 
long  white  line  which  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  rising  and  falling  with  the  undulation  of  the 
earth.  When  the  grass  again  sprang  up  a  little  girl 
passed  the  gate  every  morning  with  two  thin  cows  which 
browsed  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  the  evening 
she  returned,  taking,  as  in  the  morning,  one  step  every 
ten  minutes  as  she  followed  the  animals. 

Every  night  Jeanne  dreamt  that  she  was  again  at  Les 
Peuples.  She  thought  she  was  there  with  her  father 
and  mother  and  Aunt  Lison  as  in  the  old  times.  Again 
she  accomplished  the  old,  forgotten  duties  and  sup- 
ported Madame  Adelaide  as  she  walked  in  her  avenue ; 
and  each  time  she  awoke  she  burst  into  tears. 

Paul  was  continually  in  her  thoughts  and  she  won- 
dered what  he  was  doing,  if  he  were  well  and  if  he 
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ever  thought  of  her.  She  revolved  all  these  painful 
thoughts  in  her  mind  as  she  walked  along  the  low-lying 
roads  between  the  farms,  and  what  was  more  torture 
to  her  than  anything  else  was  the  fierce  jealousy  of  the 
woman  who  had  deprived  her  of  her  son.  It  was  this 
hatred  alone  which  restrained  her  from  taking  any  steps 
towards  finding  Paul  and  trjring  to  see  him.  She  tould 
imagine  her  son's  mistress  confronting  her  at  the  door 
and  asking,  "  What  is  your  business  here,  madame?  " 
and  her  self-respect  would  not  permit  her  to  run  the 
risk  of  such  an  encounter.  In  the  haughty  pride  of  a 
chaste  and  spotless  woman,  who  had  never  stooped  to 
listen  to  temptation,  she  became  still  more  bitter  against 
the  base  and  cowardly  actions  to  which  sensual  love  will 
drive  a  man  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  throw  off  its 
degrading  chains.  The  whole  of  hurhanity  seemed  to 
her  unclean  as  she  thought  of  the  obscene  secrets  of  the 
senses,  of  the  caresses  which  debase  as  they  are  given 
and  received,  and  of  all  the  mysteries  which  surround 
the  attraction  of  the  sexes. 

Another  spring  and  summer  passed  away,  and  when 
the  autumn  came  again  with  its  rainy  days,  its  dull,  gray 
skies,  its  heavy  clouds,  Jeanne  felt  so  weary  of  the  life 
she  was  leading  that  she  determined  to  make  a  supreme 
attempt  to  regain  possession  of  her  Poulet.  Surely  the 
young  man's  passion  must  have  cooled  by  this  time,  and 
she  wrote  him  a  touching,  pitiful  letter: 

"  My  Dear  Child — I  am  coming  to  entreat  you  to 
return  to  me.  Think  how  I  am  left,  lonely,  aged  and 
ill,  the  whole  year  with  only  a  servant.  I  am  living  now 
in  a  little  house  by  the  roadside  and  it  is  very  miserable 
for  me,  but  if  you  were  here  everything  would  seeip 
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different  You  are  all  I  have  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  seven  years.  You  will  never  know 
how  unhappy  I  have  been  and  how  my  every  thought 
was  centered  in  'you.  You  were  my  life,  my  soul,  my 
only  hope,  my  only  love,  and  you  are  away  from  me, 
you  have  forsaken  me. 

"  Oh  1  come  back,  my  darling  Poulet,  come  back,  and 
let  me  hold  you  in  my  arras  again;  come  back  to  your 
old  mother  who  so  longs  to  see  you.  jeanKe.*' 

A  few  days  later  came  the  following  reply : 

"  My  Dear  Mother  —  I  should  only  be  too  glad 
to  come  and  see  you,  but  I  have  not  a  penny ;  send  me 
some  money  and  I  will  come.  I  had  myself  been  think- 
ing of  coming  to  speak  to  you  about  a  plan  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  permit  me  to  do  as  you  desire. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  the  disinterested 
affection  of  the  woman  who  ha«  shared  all  my  troubles, 
but  I  can  at  least  make  a  public  recognition  of  her  faith- 
ful love  and  devotion.  Her  behavior  is  all  you  could 
desire ;  she  is  well-educated  and  well-read  and  you  can- 
not imagine  what  a  comfort  she  has  been  to  me.  I 
should  be  a  brute  if  I  did  not  miake  ho*,  some  recom- 
pense, and  I  ask  your  permission  to  marry  her.  Then 
we  could  all  live  together  in  your  new  house,  and  you 
would  forgive  my  follies.  I  am  convinced, that  you 
would  give  your  consent  at  oncje,  if  you  knew  her;  I 
assure  you  she  is  very  lady-like  and  quiet,  and  I  know 
you  would  like  her.  As  fpr  me,  I  could  not  live,  with- 
out her. 

**  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  every  impatience,  dear 
mother.     We  both  send  you  much  love. —  Your  son, 
-*  VicoMTE  Paul  de  Lamaiue." 
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Jeanne  was  thunderstruck.  As  she  sat  with  the  letter 
on  her  knees,  she  could  see  so  plainly  through  the 
designs  of  this  woman  who  had  not  once  let  Paul  return 
to  his  friends,  but  had  always  kept  him  at  her  side  while 
she  patiently  waited  until  his  mother  should  give  in  and 
consent  to  anything  and  everything  in  the  irresistible 
desire  of  having  her  son  with  her  again;  and  it  was  with 
bitter  pain  that  she  thought  of  how  Paul  obstinately 
persisted  in  preferring  this,  creature  to  herself.  **  He 
does  not  love  me,  he  does  not  love  me,"  she  murmured 
over  and  over  again. 

"  He  wants  to  marry  her  now^''  she  said,  when  Rosa- 
lie came  in. 

The  servant  started. 

"  Oh  I  madafne,  you  surely  will  not  consent  to  it. 
M.  Paul  can't  bring  that  hussy  here." 

All  the  pride  in  Jeanne's  nature  rose  in  revolt  at  the 
thought,  and  though  she  was  bowed  down  with  grief, 
she  replied  decidedly : 

"No,  Rosalie,  never.  But  since  he  won't  come  here 
I  will  go  to  him,  and  we  will  see  which  of  us  two  will 
have  the  greater  influence  over  him." 

She  wrote  to  Paul  at  once,  telling  him  that  she  was 
coming  to  Paris,  and  would  see  him  anywhere  but  at 
the  house  where  he  was  living  with  that  wretch.  Then 
while  she  awaited  his  reply,  she  began  to  make  al(  her 
preparations  for  the  journey,  and  Rosalie  commenced 
to  pack  her  mistress's  linen  and  clothes  in  an  old  trunk. 

"  You  haven't  a  single  thing  to  put  on,"  exclaimed 
the  servant,  as  she  was  folding  up  an  old,  badly-made 
dress*  **  I  won't  have  you  go  with  such  clothes;  you'd 
be  a  disgrace  to  everyone,  and  the  Paris  ladies  would 
think  you  were  a  servant." 
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Jeanne  let  her  hare  her  own  way,  and  they  both  went 
to  Goderville  and  chose  some  green,  checked  stuff,  which 
they  left  with  the  dressmaker  to  be  made  up.  Then 
they  went  to  see  Me.  Roussel  the  lawyer,  who  went  to 
Paris  for  a  fortnight  every  year,  to  obtain  a  few  direc- 
tions, for  it  was  twenty-eight  years  since  Jeanne  had 
been  to  the  capital.  He  gave  them  a  great  deal  of 
advice  about  crossing  the  roads  and  the  way  to  avoid 
being  robbed,  saying  that  the  safest  plan  was  to  carry 
only  just  as  much  money  as  was  necessary  in  the  pockets 
and  to  sew  the  rest  in  the  lining  of  the  dress;  then  he 
talked  for  a  long  time  about  the  restaurants  where  the 
charges  were  moderate,  and  mentioned  two  or  three  to 
which  ladies  could  go,  and  he  recommended  Jeanne  to 
stay  at  the  Hotel  de  Normandie,  which  was  near  the 
railway  station.  He  always  stayed  there  himself,  and 
she  could  say  he  had  sent  her.  There  had  been  a 
railway  between  Paris  and  Havre  for  the  last  six  years, 
but  Jeanne  had  never  seen  one  of  these  steam-engines  of 
which  everyone  was  talking,  and  which  were  revolution- 
izing the  whole  country. 

The  day  passed  on,  but  still  there  came  no  answer 
from  Paul.  Every  morning,  for  a  fortnight,  Jeanne 
had  gone  along  the  road  to  meet  the  postman,  and  had 
asked,  in  a  voice  which  she  could  not  keep  steady: 

**  You  have  nothing  for  me  to-day,  Pere  Malan- 
dain?  "  And  the  answer  was  always  the  same:  "  No 
nothing  yet,  ma  bonne  damey 

Fully  persuaded  that  it  was  that  woman  who  was 
preventing  Paul  from  answering,  Jeanne  determined 
not  to  wait  any  longer,  but  to  start  at  once.  She  wanted 
to  take  Rosalie  with  her,  but  the  maid  would  not  go 
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because  of  increasing  the  expense  of  the  journey,  and 
she  only  allowed  her  mistress  to  take  three  hundred 
francs  with  her. 

^*  If  you  want  any  more  money,"  she  said,  **  write  to 
me,  and  I'll  tell  the  lawyer  to  forward  you  some;  but 
if  I  give  you  any  more  now,  Monsieur  Paul  will  have  it 
all." 

Then  one '  December  morning,  Denis  Lecoq's  gig 
came  to  take  them  both  to  the  railway  station,  for  Rosa- 
lie was  going  to  accompany  her  mistress  as  far  as*that. 
When  they  reached  the  stiatioh,  they  found  out  first  how 
much  the  tidcet^  were,  then,  when  the  trunk  had  been 
labeled  and  the  ticket  bought,  they  stood  watchinjg  the 
rails,  both  too  much  occupied  in  wondering  what  the 
train  would  be  like  to  think  of  the  sad  cause  of  this 
journey.  At  last  a  distant  whistle  made  them  look 
round,  and  they  saw  a  large,  black  machine  approach- 
ing, which  came  ut>  with  a  terrible  noise,  dragging  after 
it  a  long  chain  of  little  rolling  houses.  A  porter 
opened  the  door  of  one  of  these  little  huts,  and  Jeanne 
kissed  Rosalie  and  got  in. 

*'  Au  rwoir,  madame.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleas- 
ant journey,  and  will  soon  be  back  again." 

"  Au  revok,  Rosalie.'- 

There  was  another  whistle,  and  the  string  of  car- 
riages moved  slowly  off,  gradually  going  faster  and 
faster,  till  they  reached  a  terrific  speed.  In  Jeanne's 
compartment  there  were  only  two  other  passengers,  who 
were  both  asleep,  and  she  sat  and  watched  the  fields  and 
farms  and  villages  rush  past.  She  was  frightened  at 
the  speed  at  which  she  was  going,  and  the  feeling  came 
over  her  that  she  was  entering  a  new  phase  of  life,  and 
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was  bf ing  hyrried  tpward^  ^  wry  different  world  frpm 
that  in  which  sh^  had  spent  h^x  p^^ceful  girlhood  and 
her  monotonous  life. 

ItwRs  evming  wh^o  ^h^  reached  Paris,  A  porter 
ta«k  h^r  trunk,  and  ^he  followed  closely  at  his  heej^, 
sometimeis  almost  rqnning  for  fear  of  losing  sight  of 
him,  and  feeling  frightened  as  she  was  pushed  about  by 
the  swaying  crowd  through  whidi  9he  did  not  know 
how  to  pass,  t 

'*  I  Y^^as  recommended  here  by  Me.  Roussel,"  she 
ha$tem&d  to  say  when  she  w(is  in  the  hotel  office. 

.Thfj  landlady,  a  big,  ^tqlid-looking  woman,  waa  sit- 
ting at  the  desk. 

^*  Who  is  Me,  Rous^el?  '*  she  asjked,  .     . 

*'  The  lawyer  from  Godcryille,  who  stays  here  eviery 
yeftf,"  replied  Jeftnne,  In  surprisct 

"  Very  likely  he  dpes^,"  responded  the  bjg  wQmMf 
"  but  I  don't  know  hm.     Do  ypu  want  a  room?  "  . 

"  Yes,  madanrie." 

A  waiter  shpylder^d  the  luggage  and  led:  the  iv«y 
upstairs. 

Je^n|i§  .followedi  feeling  very  low-ispirlted  .arid  de- 
pressed, and  sitting  d0wn  at  ^  little  t^ble,  she  ordered 
some  soup  and  the  wing  of  a  chictae/i  to  be  sent  up  to 
her,  fqr  she  had  hpi  nothing  to  egt  Rinee  day-hreak. 
She  thought  of  how  $he  bad  passed  through  this  $ame 
town  oij  her  return  froni  her  wedding  tour,  as  she  ^t^ 
^er  supper  by  f he  irpiser^ble  light  o£  one  candle,  and 
of  how  Julian  h?d  thep  first  ^hown  himself  in  hii  trye 
character.  But  then  she  w^s  yovng  ftnd  brave  ^and 
hppeful;  now  sh^  felt  old  and  timid;  ^nd  the  leurt 

thing  worried  ^nd  frighiened  ber. 

When  she  had  finished  her  supper,  she  went  to  the 
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window  fertd  watched  the  crowded  street.  She  would 
have  liked  to  go  out  if  she  had  dared!  but  she  thought 
she  should  be  sure  to  lose  herself,  so  she  went  to  bed. 
But  she  had  hardly  yet  got  over  the  bustle  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  that,  and  the  noise  and  the  sensation  of  being 
in  a  strange  plate,  kept  her  awake.  The  hours  passed 
on,  and  the  noises  outside  gradually  ceased,  but  still  she 
could  not  sleep^  for  she  was  accustomed  to  the  sounds 
peaceful  sleep  of  the  country,  which  is  so  different  from 
the  semi-repose  of  a  great  city.  Here  she  was  conscious 
of  a  sort  of  restlessness  all  around  her ;  the  murmur  of 
voices  reached  her  ears,  and  every  now  and  then  a  board 
creaked,  a  door  shut,  or  a  bell  rang.  She  was  just  doz- 
ing off,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a 
woman  suddenly  began  to  scream  in  a  neighboring 
room.  Jeanne  started  up  in  bed,'  and  next  she  thought 
she  heard  a  man  laughing.  As  dawn  approached  she 
became  more  and  more  anxious  to  see  Paul,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  she  got  up  and  dressed. 

He  lived  in  the  Rue  du  Sauvage,  and  she  meant  to 
follow  Rosalie's  advice  about  spending  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  walk  there.  It  was  a  fine  day,  though  the 
wind  was  keen,  and  there  were  a  great  many  people  hur- 
rying along  the  pavements.  Jeanne  walked  along  the 
street  as  quickly  as  she  could.  When  she  reached  the 
other  end,  she  was  to  turn  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left; 
then  she  would  come  to  a  square,  where  she  was  to  ask 
again.  She  could  not  find  the  square,  and  a  baker  from 
whom  she  inquired  the  way  gave  her  different  directions 
altogether.  She  started  on  again,  missed  the  way,  wan* 
dered  about,  and  in  trying  to  follow  other  directions, 
lost  herself  entirely.  She  walked  on  and  on,  and  was 
just  going  to  hail  a  cab  when  she  saw  the  Seine.    Then 
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she  decided  to  walk  along  the  quayS)  and  in  ahout  an 
hour  she  reached  the  dark,  dirty  lane  called  Rue  du 
Sauvage. 

When  she  came  to  the  number  she  was  seeking,  she 
was  so  excited  that  she  stood  before  the  door  unable 
to  move  another  step.  Poulet  was  ther«,  in  that  house  I 
Her  hands  and  knees  trembled  violently,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  she  could  enter  and  walk  along 
the  passage  to  the  doorkeeper's  box. 

"  Will  you  go  and  tell  M.  Paul  de  Lamare  that  an 
old  lady  friend  of  his  mother's,  is  waiting  to  see  him?  " 
she  said,  slipping  a  piece  of  money  into  the  man's  hand. 

**  He  does  not  live  here  now,  madame,"  answered 
the  doorkeeper. 

She  started. 

"Ah!  Where  —  where  js  he  living  now?"  she 
gasped. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

She  felt  stunned,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  speak  again. 

"  When  did  he  leave?  "  she  asked  at  last,  controlling 
herself  by  a  violent  effort. 

The  man  was  quite  ready  to  tell  her  all  he  knew. 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago,"  he  replied.  "They  just 
walked  out  of  the  house  one  evening  and  didn't  come 
back.  They  owed  all  over  the  neighborhood,  so  you 
may  guess  they  didn't  leave  any  address." 

Tongues  of  flame  were  dancing  before  Jeanne's  eyes, 
as  if  a  gun  were  being  fired  ofif  close  to  her  face;  but 
she  wanted  to  find  Poulet,  and  that  kept  her  up  and 
made  her  stand  opposite  the  doorkeeper,  as  if  she  were 
calmly  thinking. 

**  Then  he  did  not  say  anything  when  he  left?  " 
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**  No,  nothing  at  all ;  they  went  away  to  get  out  of 
paying  their  debts. 

"  But  he  will  have  to  send  for  his  letters/' 

"  He'll  send  a  good  many  times  before  he  gets  them, 
then;  besides,  they  didn't  have  ten  in  a  twelvemonth, 
though  I  took  them  up  one  two  days  Before  they  left." 

That  must  have  been  the  one  she  sent. 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  I  am  his  mother,  and 
I  have  come  to  look  for  him.  Here  are  ten  francs  for 
yourself.  If  you  hear  anything  from  or  about  him,  let 
me  know  at  once  at  the  Hotel  de  Normandie,  Rue  du 
Havre,  and  you  shall  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble." 

"  You  miay  depend  upon  me,  madame,"  answered  the 
doorkeeper ;  and  Jeanne  went  away. 

She  hastened  along  the  streets  as  if  she  were  bent  on 
an  important  mission,  but  she  was  not  looking  or  caring 
whither  she  was  going.  She  walked  close  to  the  walls, 
pushed  and  buflFeted  by  errand  boys  and  porters;  crossed 
the  roads,  regardless  of  the  Vehicles  and  the  shouts  of 
the  drivers ;  stumbled  against  the  curbstones,  which  she 
did  not  see;  and  hurried  on  and  on,  unconscious  of 
everything  and  everyone.  At  last  she  found  herself  in 
some  gardens,  and,  feeling  too  weary  to  walk  any  fur- 
ther, she  dropped  on  a  seat.  Sh^  sat  there  a  long  while, 
apparently  unaware  that  the  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks,  and  that  passersby  stopped  to  look  at  her. 
At  last  the  bitter  cold  made  her  rise  to  go,  but  her  legs 
would  hardly  carry  her,  so  weak  and  exhausted  was  she. 
She  would  have  liked  some  soup,  but  she  dared  not  go 
into  a  restaurant,  for  she  knew  people  could  see  she 
was  in  trouble,  and  it  made  her  feel  timid  and  ashamed. 
When  she  passed  an  eating-place  she  would  stop  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door,  look  inside,  .and  see  all  the  people 
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sitting  at  the  tables  eating,  and  th^n  go  on  again,  saying 
to  herself:  "  I  will  go  into  the  next  one  ";  but  when 
she  came  to  the  next  her  courage  always  failed  her 
again.  In  the  ei;id  she  went  into  a  baker's  shop,  and 
bought  a  little  crescent-shaped  roU,  whi<:h  she  ate  as  she 
went  along.  She  was  very  thirsty,  but  she  did  notj  know 
where  to  go  to  get  anything  to  drink,  sp  she  went  with- 
out. 

She  passed  under  an  arch,  and  found  herself  in  soipe 
more  gardens  with  arcade^  running  all  round  them,  and 
she  recognized  the  Palais  RoyaL  Her  walk  in  the  sun 
had  made  her  warm  again,  so  she  sat  down  for  another 
hour  or  two*  A  crowd  of  people  flowed  into  the  gar- 
dens —  an  elegant  crowd  composed  of  beautiful  women 
and  wealthy  men,  who  only  lived  for  dress  and  pleasure, 
and  who  chatted  and  smiled  and  bowed  as  they  saun-* 
tered  along.  Feeling  ill  at  ease  amidst  this  brilliant 
throng,  Jeanne  rose  to  go  away;  but  suddenly  the 
thought  struck  her  that  perhaps  she  r^^ight  meet  Ps^ul 
here,  and  she  began  to  walk  from  <^nd  to  end  of  the  gatn 
dens,  with  hasty,  furtive  steps,  carefully  scanning  every 
face  she  met. 

.  Soon  she  saw  that  people  turned  to  look  and  laugh  at 
her,  and  she  hurried  away,  thinking  it  was  her  odd  ap- 
pearance and  her  green-checked  drciss,  which  Rosalie  had 
chosen  and  had  niade  up,  that  attracted  everyone's  at- 
tention and  smiles.  She  hardly  dared  ask  her  way»  bi)t 
she  did  ^t  last  venture,  ^nd  when  she  had  reached  her 
hot^l,  she  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  sitting  on  a  chair 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  the  evening  she  dined  off 
spmc  soup  and  a  little  meat,  like  the  day  before,  and 
then  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  performing  all  the 
duties  of  her  toilet  quite  mechanically,  f  rpni  shper  habit. 
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The  titxt  mdrning  tht  wehf  to  the  police  oflke  to  see 
if  she  could  get  any  help  there  towards  the  iiscorery 
of  her  son'B  whei'eaboute.  They  told  her  they  could 
not  promise  her  anything^  but  that  they  would  attend 
tb  the  matter.  After  rfie  h^d  left  the  police  office,  she 
wandered  about  the  streets,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  her 
child,  dnd  she  felt  more  friendless  and  forsaken  among 
the  busy  crowds  th^n  she  did  in  the  midst  of  >the  lovely 
fidds.         - 

Wheri  she  retijttiid  to  the  hbtel  in  the  evening,  she 
^as  told  that  a  man  from  M.  Paul  had  asked  for  her, 
And  was  coming  again  the  next  day*  All  the  blood  in 
her  body  seemed  to  suddenly  ru^h  to  her  heart  and  she 
could  not  close  her  eyes  all  night  Perhaps  it  wis  Paul 
himself  I  YeSj  it  must  h^  sOj  although  hid  Ipj^arande 
did  not  tally  with  the  description  the  hotel  people  had 
given  oif  the  m&h  who  had  called,  and  when,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the 'morning,  there  csinie  a  knbck  at  her  door, 
she  criid,  ^'  Come  in!  "  expecting  her  ibti  to  rush  into 
her  arms  held  open  to  receive  him. 

But  it  WilS  a  stranger  who  entered  —  a  stranger  who 
began  to  apologize  for  disturbing  her  and  to  explain 
that  he  had  come  about  some  money  Paul  owed  him. 
As  he  spoke  she  felt  herself  beginttlng  to  ery,  and  she 
tried  to  hide  her  tears  from  the  man  by  wiping  them 
away  with  the  end  of  her  finger  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  comers  of  her  eyes.  The  man  had  heard  of  her 
arrival  from  the  concierge  at  the  Rue  du  Sauvage,  and 
as  he  could  not  find  Paul  he  had  come  to  his  mother. 
He  held  out  a  paper  which  Jeanne  mechanieally  took; 
she  saw  ^'  90  francs  "  written  on  it,  and  she  drew  out 
the  money  and  paid  the  man.  She  did  not  go  out  at  all 
that  day,  and  the  next  morning  more  creditors  appeared. 
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She  gave  them  all  the  money  she  had  left,  except  twenty 
francs,  and  wrote  and  told  Rosalie  how  she  was  placed. 

Until  her  servant's  answer  came  she  pas^^d  the  days 
in  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  streets.  She  did  not 
know,  what  to  do  or  how  to  kill  the  long,  misa*able 
hours;  there  was  no  one  who  knew  of  her  troubles,  or 
to  whom  she  could  go  fot*  sympathy,  and  her  one  deisire 
was  to  get  away  from  this  city  and  to  return  to  her  little 
house  beside  the  lonely  road,  where,  a  few  days  before, 
she  had  felt  shis  could  not  bear  to  live  because  it  was  so 
dull  and  lonely.  Now  she  was  sure  she  could  live  no^ 
where  cflse  but  in  that  little  home  where  all  her  mourn- 
ful habits  had  taken  ropt. 

At  last,  one  evenings  she  found  a  letter  from  Rosalie 
awaiting  her  widi  two  hundred  francs  enclosed. 

"  Come  back  as  soon  as  possible,  Madame  Jeanne," 
wrote  the  maid,  "  for  I  shall  send  you  nothing  more. 
As  for  M.  Paul,  I  will  go  apd  fetch  him  myself  the  next 
time  we  hear  anything  from  him. — ^With  best  respects, 
your  servant,  Rosalie." 

And  Jeanne  started  back  to  Batteville  one  bitterly 
cold,  snowy  morning* 

XIV 

After  her  return  from  Paris,  Jeanne  .would  not 
go  out  or  take  any  interest  in  anything.  She  rose  at 
the  same  hour  every  morning,  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  see  what  sort  of  day  it  was,  then  went 
downstairs  and  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  dining-room. 
She   stayed    there    the    whole    day,    sitting    perfectly 
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still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  flames  while  she  thought 
of  all  the  sorrows  she  had  passed  through.  The  little 
room  grew  darker  and  darker,  but  she  never  moved,  ex- 
cept to  put  more  wood  oh  the  fire,  and  when  Rosalie 
brought  in  the  lamp  she  cried : 

"  Come,  Madame  Jeanne,  you  must  stir  about  a  bit, 
or  you  won*t  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner  again  this  even* 
ing." 

Often  she  was  worried  by  thoughts  which  she  could 
not  dismiss  from  her  mind,  and  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  tormented  by  thfe  veriest  trifles,  for  the  most  insignifi- 
cant matters  appeared  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her 
diseased  mind:  She  lived  in  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  she  would  think  for  hours  together  of  her  girlhood 
and  her  wedding  tour  in  Corsica.  The  wild  scenery 
that  she  had  long  forgotten  suddenly  appeared  before 
her  in  the  fire,  and  she  could  recall  every  detail,  every 
event,  every  face  connected  with  the  island.  She  could 
always  see  the  features  of  Jean  Ravoli,  the  guide,  and 
sometimes  she  fancied  she  could  even  hear  his  voice. 

At  other  times  she  thought  of  the  peaceful  years  of 
Paul's  childhood  —  of  how  he  used  to  make  her  tend 
die  salad  plants,  and  of  how  she  and  Aunt  Lison  used 
to  kneel  on  the  ground,  each  trying  to  oUtdo  the  other 
in  giving  pleasure  to  the  boy,  and  in  rearing  the  greater 
number  of  plants. 

Her  lips  would  form  the  words,  *^  Poulet,  my  little 
Pouletj"  as  if  she  were  talking  to  him,  arid  she  would 
cease  to  muse,  and  try  for  hours  to  write  in  the  air  the 
letters  which  formed  her  son's  name,  with  her  out- 
stretched finger.  Slowly  she  traced  them  before  the 
fire,  fancying  she  could  see  them,  and,  thinking  she  had 
made  a  mistake,  she  began  the  word  over  and  over 
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ag^in,  forcing  herself  tq  write  the  wholp  name  jthough 
her  arm  trembled  with  fatigijc.  At  last  she  would  be-? 
come  8p  nervpus  that  she  mixed  up  the  letters,  ^n4 
formed  other  words,  ftpd  had  tq  give  it  qp, 

She  had  all  the  manias  ^nd  fancies  whic|i  besef:  thosp 
who  le^d  ^  solitary  }if|3,  gnd  it  irritated  her  to  the  last 
degree  tP  $4p  the  slightest  change  in  thiB  arrapgenient; 
of  the  furniture.  Rosalie  often  made  her  go  out  with 
her  along  ihp  ro^d>  but  ^ft^r  twpnty  ipinutes  qt  so 
Jeanne  would  say :  "  I  eannot  walk  any  further,  J^os^-, 
lie,"  and  would  sit.dpwn  by  the  ro^idside.  Soon  niove* 
ment  of  any  kind  became  distasteful  to  hei*,  ^nd  s\ic 
stayed,  in  bed  as  late  as  she.  could.  Ever  sinpe  ^  child 
she  had  always  been  in  the  habit  oi  jprnping  out  of  bed 
as  soon  as  she  had  drunk  her  cafe  au  lait.  Sl^p  w^a 
particularly  fond  of  her  morning  coffee,  ar^d  she  ^qu14 
have  missed  it  more  than  anything.  She  always  waited 
for  Rosalie  to  bring  it  with  an  impatience  that  had  a 
touch  of  sensuality  In  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  cup  was 
placed  on  the  bedside  tablp  she  sat  up,  ^nd  emptied  it, 
somewhat  greedily.  Then  she  ^t  once  drew  bapk  the 
bedclothes  and  began  to  dress,  3ut  gradually  sher  i^\\ 
intp  the  habit  of  drpaming  fpr  a  few  moments  after  she 
had  placed  jthe  empty  cup  back  in  the  sauqer,  ^nd  from 
th^t  she  soon  beg^n  to  lie  down  again^  and  at  last  shp 
stayed  in  bed  every  day  until  Rosalie  pame  back  in  a, 
temper  and  dres$ed  her  almost  by  force. 

"She  had  no  longer  the  slightest  will  of  her  own. 
Whenever  her  servant  asked  hef  advice,  or  put  ^ny  quest 
tion  to  hcFi  pF  wanted  to  know  her  opinion,  she  always 
answered;  "  Dp  as  you  like,  Rosalie.".  Sq  firmly  did 
she  believe  hjerself  pursued  .by  a  persistent  ill  luck  that 
ahe  b^c^me  j^  great  a  fatalist  as  an  Oriental,  ^4  ^\^ 
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was  so  accustomed  to  seeing  her  dreams  unfulfilled,  and 
her  hopes  disappointed,  diat  she  did  not  dare  undertake 
anything  fresh)  and  hesitated  for  days  before  she  coni«> 
menced  the  simplest  task,  so  persuaded  was  she  that 
whatever  she  touched  would  be  sure  to  go  wrong. 

'^  I  don't  think  anyone  could  have  had  more  misfor- 
tune than  I  have  had  all  my  life,''  she  was  always  say- 
ing. 

"  How  would  it  be  if  you  had  to  work  for  your  bread, 
and  if  you  were  obliged  to  get  up  every  morning  at  six 
o'clock  to  go  and  do  a  hard  day's  work?"  Rosalie 
would  exclaim.  "That's  what  a  great  many  people 
have  to  do,  and  then  when  they  get  too  old  to  work,  they 
die  of  want." 

"  But  my  son  has  forsaken  me,  and  I  am  all  alone," 
Jeanne  would  reply. 

That  enraged  Rosalie. 

^*And  what  if  he  has?  How  about  those  whose 
children  enlist,  or  settle  in  America?"  (America,  in 
her  eyes,  was  a  shadowy  country  whither  people  went 
to  make  their  fortune,  and  whence  they  never  returned). 
"  Children  always  leave  their  parents  sooner  or  later; 
old  and  young  people  aren't  meant  to'  stay  together. 
And  then,  what  if  he  were  dead?  "  she  would  finish  up 
with  savagely,  and  her  mistress  could  say  nothing  after 
that. 

Jeanne  got  a  little  stronger  when  the  first  warm  days 
of  spring  came,  but  she  only  took  advantage  of  her  bet* 
tcr  health  to  bury  herself  still  deeper  in  her  gloomy 
thoughts. 

She  went  up  to  the  garret  one  morning  to  look  for 
something,  and,  while  she  was  there,  happened  to  open 
a  box  full  of  old  almanacs.    It  seemed  as  if  ^e  had 
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found  the  past  years  themselves,  and  she  was  filled  with 
emotion  as  she  looked  at  the  pile  of  cards.  They  were 
of  all  sizes,  big  and  little,  and  she  took  them  every  one 
down  to  the  dining-room  and  began  to  lay  them  out  on 
the  table  in  the  right  order  of  years.  Suddenly  she 
picked  up  the  very  first  one  —  the  one  she  had  taken 
with  her  from  the  convent  to  Les  Peuples.  For  a  long 
time  she  gazed  at  it  with  its  dates  which  she  had  crossed 
out  the  day  she  had  left  Rouen,  and  she  began  to  shed 
slow,  bitter  tears  —  the  weak,  pitiful  tears  of  an  aged 
woman  —  as  she  looked  at  these  cards  spread  out  be- 
fore her  on  the  table,  and  which  represented  all  her 
wretched  life. 

Then  the  thought  struck  her  that  by  means  of  these 
almanacs  she  could  recall  all  that  she  had  ever  done, 
and  giving  way  to  the  idea,  she  at  once  devoted  herself 
to  the  task  of  retracing  the  past.  She  pinned  all  the 
cards,  which  had  grown  yellow  with  age,  up  on  the  tap- 
estry, and  then  passed  hours  before  one  or  other  of 
them,  thinking,  "  What  did  I  do  in  that  month?  " 

She  had  put  a  mark  beside  all  the  important  dates  in 
her  life,  and  sometimes,  by  means  of  linking  together 
and  adding  one  to  the  other,  all  the  little  circumstances 
which  had  preceded  and  followed  a  great  event,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  remembering  a  whole  month.  By  dint  of 
concentrated  attention,  and  efforts  of  will  and  of  mem- 
ory, she  retraced  nearly  the  whole  of  her  first  two  years 
at  Les  Peuples,  recalling  without  much  difficulty  this 
far-away  period  of  her  life,  for  it  seemed  to  stand  out 
in  relief.  But  the  following  years  were  shrouded  in  a 
sort  of  mist  and  seemed  to  run  one  into  the  other,  and 
sometimes  she  pored  over  an  almanac  for  hours  without 
being  able  to  remember  whether  it  was  even  in  that 
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year  that  such  and  such  a  thing  had  happened.  She 
would  go  slowly  round  the  dining-room  looking  at  these 
images  of  past  years,  which,  to  her»  were  as  pictures 
of  an  ascent  to  Calvary,  until  one  of  them  arrested  her 
attention  and  then  she  would  sit  gazing  at  it  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  absorbed  in  her  recollections. 

Soon  the  sap  began  to  rise  in  the  trees ;  the  seeds  were 
springing  up,  the  leaves  were  budding  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  the  apple  blossoms 
which  rtiade  the  orchards  a  glowing  mass  of  pink.  As 
summer  approached  Jeanne  became  very  restless.  She 
could  not  keep  still ;  she  went  in  and  out  twenty  times  a 
day,  and,  as  ^he  rambled  along  past  the  farms,  she 
worked  herself  into  a  perfect  state  of  f even 

A  daisy  half  hidden  in  the  grass,  a  sunbeam  falling 
through  the  leaves,  or  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  a 
splash  of  water  in  a  rut  was  enough  to  agita^te  and  affect 
her,  for  their  sight  brought- back  a  kind  of  echo  of  the 
emotions  she  had  felt  when,  as  a  yoimg  girl,  she  had 
wandered  dreamily  through  the  fields ;  and  though  now 
there  was  nothing  to  which  she  could  look  forward,  the 
soft  yet  exhilarating  air  sent  the  same  thrill  through  her 
as  when  all  her  life  had  lain  before  her.  But  this  pleas- 
ure  was  not  unalloyed  with  pain,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
universal  joy  of  the  awakening  world  could  now  only 
impart  a  delight  which  was  half  sorrow  to  her  grief- 
crushed  soul  and  withered  heart.  Everything  around 
her  seemed  to  have  changed.  Surely  the  sun  was  hardly 
so  warm*  as  in  her  youth,  the  sky  so  deep  a  blue,  the 
grass  so  fresh  a  green,  and  the  flowers,  paler  and  less 
sweetr  could  no  longer  trodse  within  her  the  exquisite 
ecstasies  of  delight  as  of  old.  Still  she.  could  enjoy  the 
beauty  around  her,  so  much  that  sometimes  she  found 
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herself  dreaming  and  hoping  again;  for,  however  cruel 
Fate  may  be,  is  it  possible  to  give  way  to  utter  despair 
when  the  sun  shines  and  the  sky  is  blue  ? 

She  went  for  long  walks,  urged  on  and  on  by  her 
inward  excitement,  and  sometimes  she  would  suddenly 
stop  and  sit  down  by  the  roadside  to  think  of  her  trou- 
bles. Why  had  she  not  been  loved  like  other  women? 
Why  had  even  the  simple  pleasure  of  au  uneventful 
existence  been  refused  her? 

Sometimes,  again  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  she 
was  old,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  store 
for  her,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  more 
lonely  years,  her  life  was  over  and  done,  she  would  build 
all  sorts  of  castles  in  the  air  and  make  plans  for  such  a 
happy  future,  }ust  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  sixteen. 
Then  suddenly  remembering  the  bitter  reality  she  would 
get  up  again,  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  load  had  fallen  upoQ 
her,  and  return  home,  mormuring : 

"Oh,  you  old  fool  I     You  old  fool  I" 

Now  Rosalie  was  always  saying  to  her : 

*'  Do  keep  still,  madame.  What  on  earth  makes  ytxi 
want  to  run  about  so  ?  " 

**  I  can*t  help  it,"  Jeanne  would  reply  sadly.  "  I  am 
like  Massacre  was  before  he  died." 

One  morning  Rosalie  went  into  her  mistresses  room 
earlier  than  usual. 

"  Make  haste  and  drink  up  your.  coSee,"  she  said  as 
she  placed  the  cup  on  the  table.  ^'  Denis  is  waiting  to 
take  us  to*  Les  Peuples.  I  have  to  go  over  there  on 
business." 

Jeanne  was  so  excited  that  she  thought  she  would 
have  fainted^  and,  as  she  dressed  herself  with  trembling 
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ftigers^sbe  cduld  hardly  believe  ^he  was  ^oing:  to  see 
hit  dear  home  once  n\ote.  . 

Overhead  was  a  bright,  bhie  sky^  and,  as  they  went 
akng)  Denis'd  pony  wdnld  every  now  and  then,  bfeak 
into  a  gaUopi  When  they  reached  EtooY^ent;  Jeanne 
could  hardly  breathe,  her  heart  beat  so  quickly^  and 
when  she  saw  ^e  bride  pillars  beside  the  chateau  gate, 
she  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,"  two  6r  thred  times  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  she  were  in  the  presence  of  sbmethinig  'd'htch  stirred 
hdr  very  soul,  and  she  couhi  not  help  herself « 

They  put  up  the  horse  at  the  Couillards'  farm,  and, 
when  Rosalie  and  her  son  went  to  attend  to  their  busi«- 
nes^,  the  farmer  asked  Jeanne  if  she  Wovdd  like  to  go 
Ovef  the  chateau,  as  the  owner  wUd  away,  and  gave  her 
th^key.  ^ 

She  went  off  alone,  and  when  she  found  herself  oppo- 
site the  old  mtoor  dhe  stood  still  tb  look  at  iti  The 
outside,  had  not  been  touched  since  she  had  left.  AH 
the  shutters  Were  closed,  and  the  sunbeams  were  danc- 
ing on  the  gray  walls  of  the  big,  weather-beaten  build- 
ing. A  little  piece  of  wood  fell  on  her  dress,  she  looked 
up  and  saw  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  plane  tf e^,  and 
she  went  up  to  the  big  tree  and  stroked  its  pale,  srhooth 
bark  as  if  it  had  been  alive/  Her  foot  touched  a  piece 
of  rotten  wood  lying  in  the  grass;  it  was' the  last  frag- 
ment of  the  scat  on  which  she  had  so  often  sat  with  her 
loved  ones  —  the  seat  which  had  been  put  up  the  Very 
day  of  Julieh's  first  visit  to  the  chateau. 

Then  she  weht  to  the  halWoor.  She  had  some  dif- 
:fitfulty  m  opening  it  as  the  key  was  tvMj  and  would  not 
turn,  but  at  last  the  lock  gave  way,  and  the  door  itself 
only  required  a  slight  push  before  it  alwung  bade.     The 
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first  thing  Jeanne  did  was  to  run  up  to  her  own  room. 
It  had  been  hung  with  a  light  paper  and  she  hardly 
knew  it  again,  but  when  she  opened  one  of  the  windows 
and  looked  but,  she  was  moved  almost  to  tears  as  she 
saw  again  the  scene  she  loved  so  well  —  the  thicket,  the 
elms,  the  common,  and  the  sea  covered  with  brown  sails 
which,  at  this  distance,  looked  as  if  they  were  motionless. 

Then  she  went  all  oVer  the  big,  empty  house.  She 
stopped  to  look  at  a  little  hole  in  the  plaster  which  t^e 
baron  had  made  with  his  cane,  for  he  used  to  make  a 
few  thrusts  at  the  wall  w'henever  he  passed  this  spot,  in 
memory  of  the  fencing  bouts  he  had  had  in  his  youtl^. 
In  her  mother's  bedroom  she  found  a  small  gold-headed 
pin  stuck  in  the  wall  behind  the  door,  in  a  dark  corner 
near  the  bed.  She  had  stuck  it  there  a  long  whilef  ago 
(she  remembered  it  now),  and  had  looked  everywhere 
for  it  since,  blit  it  had  never  been  found ;  and  she.  kissed 
it  and  took  it  with  her  as  a  priceless  relic 

She  went  into  every  room,  recognizing  the  almost  in- 
visible spots  and  marks  on  the  hangings  which  had  not 
been  changed  and  again  noting  the  odd  forms  and  faces 
which  the  imagination  so  often  traces  m  the  designs  of 
the  furniture  coverings,  the  carvings  of  mantelpieciss 
and  the  shadows  on  soiled  ceilings.  She  walked 
through  the  vast,  silent  chateau  as  noiselessly  as  if  she 
were  in  a  cemetery;  all  her  life  was  interred  there. 

She  went  down  to  the  drawing-room.  The  closed 
shutters  made  it  very  dark,  and  it  was  a  few  moments 
before  she  could  distinguish  anything ;  then,  as  her  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  gradually  made 
out  the  tapestry  with  the  big,  white  birds  on  it.  Two 
armchairs  stood  before  the  fireplace,  looking  as  if  they 
had  just  been  vacated,  and  the  very  smell  of  the  room  — 
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a  smell  that  hati  al^ays^been  pfeculiar  to  it,  ^as  each  hu- 
man being  has  his,  a 'smell  which  could  be,  perceived  at 
once,  and  yet  was  vague  like  all  the  faint  perfumes 
of  old  rooms — brought  the  memories  crowding  to 
Jeanne's  mind 

Her  breath  came  quickly  as  she  stood,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  two  chairs,  inhaling  this  perfume  of  the 
past;  and,  .all  at  once,  in.  a  suddpn  hallucination  occa- 
sioned by  her  thoughts,  jshe.  fancied  she^  saw  —  she  did 
see  —  her  father  and  mother  Ivith  their  feet,  on  the 
fender  as  she  had  so  often  seen  them  before*^  She  dr^ew 
back  in  terror,  stumbling '  against  th^  dooj>frame,  and 
clung  to  it  for  support,  stUl  keeping  hbr.eyes  fixed  on 
the  arm<;hairs.  The  vision  disappeared  and  for  .som^ 
minutes  she  stood  horror-stricken;  then  she  slowly  re- 
gained possession  of  herself  and  turned  to  fly,  afraid 
that  she  was  going  mad.  Her  eyes  fell  on  t;he  wain: 
scoting  against  which  she  was  leaning  and  she  saw 
Poulet's  ladder.  There  were  aU  the  faint  marks  Jraced 
on  the  wall'  at  unequal  intervals  and  the  -figures  which 
bad  been  cut  with  a  penknife  to  indic2|te  the  month)  and 
the  child's  age  and  growth*  In  ^ome  places  there  was 
the  baron'd  hig  writing,  in  others  her  own,  in  others 
again  Aunit  Lison's,. which  was  a  Uttle  shaky.  She  could 
see  the  boy.  standing. there  now,  with  his  fair  hair^  and 
his  little  forehead  pressed  against  the  wall  to  have  his 
height  measured,  while  the  barpn  exclainoed:  '^  Jeanne, 
he  has  grown  half  aq  inch  in  six  weeks^"  arid  she  began 
to  kiss  the  wainscoting  in  a. frenzy  of  love  for  the  very 
wood.  '    \ 

Then  she  heard  Rbsalie's  voice  outside,  calling: 
**  M'adame  Jeanne  I  Madame  Jeanne  1  lunch  is  wait- 
ing," and  she  went  out  with  her  head  in  a  whirl.     She 
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felt  unable  to  uridcfrstand  anything  that  wa6  Baid  bo  hen 
She  ate  what  was  placed  befote  her,  listened  to  what 
was  being  said  without  realising  the  sense  of  the  words, 
aiiswfeffed  the  f Ai'Hiiert'  wivds  when  they  inquired  after 
her  health,  passively  received  their  kisses  and  kissod  th^ 
cheeks  WHich  wei-e  offered  to  her,  and  then  got  intd  the 
chaisi^  agdih; 

Wheil  4he  could  n6  longer  see  the  high  roOf  of. the 
chdteati  through  the  trees^  something  within  her  stoned 
io  bredk,  and  she  f dt  that  she  had  just  said  good-bye  to 
hcl"  old  home  for  ever. 

They  Went  Straight  back  to  Battcvillc,  and  as  s&e  was 
gbing  indoors  Jeanne  6aw  something  white  under  the 
door;  it  was  a  letter  which  the  postman  had  slipped  there 
dUrihg:  theif  iabwnfce.  She  at  once  recognised  PmYs 
tiandWritlhg  ahd  tl:Jre  dpeh  the  eAvel(q>e  in  an  agony 
6f  anxifety.     l4e  wrote  5 

"  MV  DfeAR  MotHEli'i  I  have  not  writtfen  befotfe 
becatise  I  did  not  Want  tb  bring  you  to  Parife  on  a  fruit- 
less errand,  for  I  havi^  always  been  meaning  to  comt  and 
see  you  myself.  At  the  preiaent  mohient  I  am  In  gr^eat 
trduble  and  diffii^ulty.  My  wife  gave  birth  to  a  little 
girl  three  days  ago,  tod  now  she  is  dyin^  and  I  have 
not  a  pehny.  I  db  not  kftow  what  to  do  with  the  child ; 
the  dobrkeeper  is  trying  tb  nourish  it  ^ith  a  fecdirig- 
bottk  as  best  ^  c^n,  but  I  fear  I  shall  lose  it  Could 
hot  you  tike  it?  I  eahnot  stod  it  to  a  wet  nurse  as  I 
have  not  ahy  hioAt^^  isiftdl  dtt  not  know  which  way  to 
turn.     Pray  answer  by  return  post. 

"  Your  loving  son, 

"Paul.** 
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Jeanne  dropped  on  a  chair  with  hardly  enough 
strength  left  to  call  Rosalie*  The  maid  came  and  they 
read  the  letter  over  again  together,  and  then  sat  look* 
ing  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"  ril  gd  and  fetch  the  child  myself,  madame/'  said 
Rosalie  at  last.     "  We  can't  leave  it  to  die." 

"  Very  well,  my  girl,  go,"  answered  Jeani»* 

**  Put  on  your  hat,  madame,"  said  the  maid,  aitcr  a 
pause,  "  and  we  will  go  and  see  the  lawyer  at  Goder^ 
ville.  If  that  woman  is  going  to  die,  M.  Paul  must 
marry  her  for  the  sake  of  the  child/* 

Jeanne  put  on  her  hat  without  a  word*  Her  heart 
was  overflowing  with  joy,  but  she  would  not  have  al- 
lowed anyone  to  see  it  for  the  world,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  detestable  joys  in  which  people  can  revel  in  their 
hearts,  but  oJF  which  they  are  all  the  same  ashamed;  her 
son's  mistiness  was  going  to  die.  > 

TheJawyet^  gave  Rosalie  detailed  instructions^  which 
the  servant  made  him  repeat  two  or  three  times ;  then^ 
when  she  was  sure  she  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  she 
said: 

**  Don't  you  fear;  Til  see  it's  all  right  now."  And 
she  started  for  Paris  that  very  night. 

Jfeanrte  passed  two  days  in  such  an  agony  of  mind  that 
she  could  fix  her  thoughts  on  nothing.  The  third  m6mr 
ing  she  received  a  line  from  Rosalie  merely  saying  she 
was  coming  back  by  that  evening's  train;  iothihg  more; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  about  khrtt  o'clock,  Jeanne  ^ent 
round  to  a  neighbor  to  ask  him  if  he  would  drive  her 
to  the  Beuzeville  railway  station  to  meet  her  servant. 

She  stood  on  the  platform  looking  down  the  rails 
(which  seemed  to  get  closer  together  right  away  as  far 
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off  as  she  could  see),  and  turning  every  now  and  then 
to  look  at  the  clock.  Ten  minutes .  more  —  five  min- 
utes —  two  —  and  at  last  the  train  was  due,  though  as 
yet  she  could  see  no  signs  of  it.  Then,  all  at  once,  she 
saw  a  cloud  of  white  smoke,  and  underneath  it  a  black 
speck  which  got  rapidly  larger  and  larger.  The  big 
engine  came  into  the  station,  snorting  and  slackening  its 
speed,  and  Jeanne  looked  eagerly  into  every  window  as 
the  carriages  went  past  her. 

The  doors  opened  and  several  people  got  out  — 
peasants  in  blouses,  farmers'  wives  with  baskets  on  their 
arms,  a  few  bourgeois  in  soft  hats  —  and  at  last  Rosa- 
lie appeared,  carrying  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of  linen 
in  her  arms.  Jeanne  would  have  stepped  forward  to 
meet  her,  but  all  strength  seemed  to  have  left  her  legs 
and  she  .feared  she  would  fall  if  she  moved.  The  maid 
saw  her  and  came  up  in  her  ordinary,  calm  way. 

"  Good-day,  madan>e;  here  L  am  again,  though  I've 
had  some  bother  to  get  along." 

"Well?  "gasped  Jeanne. 

"  Well,"  answered  Rosalie,  "  she  died  last  night. 
They  were  married  and  here's  the  baby,"  and  she  held 
out  the  child  which  could  not  be  seen  for  its  wraps. 
Jeanne  mechanically  took  it,  and  they  left  the  station 
and  got  into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting. 

**  M.  Paul  is  coming  directly  after  the  funeral.  I 
suppose  he'll  be  here  to-morrow,  by  this  train." 

**  Paul  — "  murmured  Jeanne,  and  then  stopped  with- 
out saying  anything  more. 

The  sun  was  sinking  towards  the  horizon,  bathing  in 
a  glow  of  light  the  green  fields  which  were  flecked  here 
and  there  with  golden  colewort  flowers  or  blood-red 
poppies,  and  over  the  quiet  country  fell  an  infinite  peace. 
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The  peasant  who  was  driving  the  chaise  kept  clicking 
his  tongue  to  urge  on  his  horse  which  trotted  swiftly 
along,  and  Jeanne  looked  straight  up  into  the  sky  which 
the  circling  flight  of  the  swallows  seemed  to  cut  asunder. 

All  at  once  she  became  conscious  of  a  soft  warmth 
which  was  making  itself  felt  through  her  skirts;  it  was 
the  heat  from  the  tiny  being  sleeping  on  her  knees,  and 
It  moved  her  strangely.  She  suddenly  drew  back  the 
covering  from  the  child  she  had  not  yet  seen,  that  she 
might  look  at  her  son's  daughter;  as  the  light  fell  on  its 
face  the  little  creature  opened  its  blue  eyes,  and  moved 
its  lips,  and  then  Jeanne  hugged  it  closely  to  her,  and, 
raising  it  in  her  arms,  began  to  cover  it  with  passionate 
kisses. 

"  Come,  come,  Madame  Jeanne,  have  done,"  said 
Rosalie,  in  sharp,  though  good-tempered  tones;  "  you'll 
make  the  child  cry." 

Then  she  added,  as  if  in  reply  to  her  own  thoughts : 

"  After  all,  life  is  never  so  jolly  or  so  miserable  as 
people  seem  to  think." 
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AND 

HAUTOT  JUNIOR 
PART  I 

IN  front  of  the  building,  half  farm-house)  half 
manor*house,  one  of  those  rural  habitations  of  a 
mixed  character  which  were  all  but  seigneurial,  and 
which  are  at  the  present  time  occupied  by  large  cultiva- 
tors, the  dogs  lashed  beside  the  apple-trees  in  the  orchard 
near  the  house,  kept  barking  and  howling  at  the  sight  of 
the  shooting-bags  carried  by  the  gamekeepers  and  the 
boys.  In  the  spacious  dining-room  kitchen,  Hautot 
Senior  and  Hautot  Junior,  M.  Bermont,  the  tax-col- 
lector, and  M.  Mondaru,  the  notary  were  taking  a  pick 
and  drinking  a  glass  before  going  out  to  shoot,  for  it 
was  the  opening  day. 

Hautot  Senior,  proud  of  all  his  possessions,  talked 
boastfully  beforehand  of  the  game  which  his  guests  were 
going  to  find  on  his  lands.  He  was  a  big  Norman,  one 
of  those  powerful,  sanguineous,  bony  men,  who  lift 
wagon-loads  of  apples  on  their  shoulders.  Half- 
peasant,  half-gentleman,  rich,  respected,  influential,  in- 
vested with  authority  he  made  his  son  Cesar  go  as  far 
as  the  third  form  at  school,  so  that  he  might  be  an 
educated  man,  and  there  he  had  brought  his  studies  to 
a  stop  for  fear  of  his  becoming  a  fine  gentleman  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  land. 

Cesar   Hautot,    almost   as   tall   as   his    father,    but 
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thinner,  \f38  a  gpfld  json,  fio^ik,.  concept  with  evefyt|}ing, 
fyll  of  a^miFatiQn^  respect,  and  deference,  fqr  the?  wjshe^ 
and  ppinip^s  of  his  ^ire. 

M.  Bi^rnaQ^it,  the  t^^collectar,  a  stout  littlie  main,  wJwi 
§how^d  op  his  red  clieeH§  ^  thin  network  of  violet  y^ins 
resembling  the  tributaries  and  th§  winding  pourses  qi 
fivars  gp  qiaps,  asked: 

^*  Afi(l  hares -r-afe  tfiere  ^ny  haref^op  it?,**^ 

Hautot  gepipr  answered? 

"  As  mucji  ^a  you  like^  especi?illy  in  thp  Pyysatieti 
Imds:'    .  ...     . 

,  "  Wtich  direction  are  we  tp  begin  ^t?"  ask$d  tbyei 
BOtgry,  ^  jglly  notary  f gf  |lh4  pajp,  big  p^yndhec}  tpp» 
and  strapp§c}  up.  in  ^n  ^$irtly  fl§w  huntiag-qo^twiflfl 
bppght  at  .Roiien.  ;  . 

'*  W^IU  that  way  I  thrqyghthf§§  grounds.  .  We  will 
drive  the  partridges  into  thp  pUifti  mi  we  will:  bea^ 
there  aggin." 

And  tfautot  Senior  rose  up.  Thpy  ^U  followed  hia 
example,  took  their  guns  out  of  the  corners,  exgfiiine^ 
the  Jp^kSr  stamped  with  their  fe§t  jn-^rrfpr  tp  fe^l  them- 
selves firmer  in  their  boots  which  were  rather  h^rd>  not: 
having  as  yet  been  rendered  fle^iibl-^  by  th^  he^t  of  the 
blood.  Then  they  wej)t  gut  5  and  .^he  dogs,  st^njling 
cr^ct  at  the  ends  of  tbpir  Ushes,  gavp  v^pt  tCj  piptging 
hgwis  while  beating  the  ^ir  with  their  paws..  r    - 

They  set  forth,  fcif  t^e  l§nds  r^ferpecj  jto.  ^  They 
consicitpd  of  a  little  glen,.e^F  r^jthey  ?  Jopg  jundal^Lting 
stretch  of  inferior  soil,. wbi^li  had  om  th^t  accouni^  fb- 
piaiflpd  upcultiygte^,  ^^WQwe4  w.ith  iBouptain-torrent^ 
09Yprefi  mtifi  fecns,  §n  wceU.ent  pr^^rve.fpr  g^m^. 

The  sp^fjtspi^ft  tflokrftp^thwr  positiotiS:aJ:  spj^  .dij* 
tance  from  each  other,  Hautot  Senior  posting  himself 
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at  the  right,  Hautot  Junior  at  the  left,  and  the  two 
guests  in  the  middle.  The  keeper  and  those  who  car- 
ried the  game-bags  followed.  It  was  the  solemn 
moment  when  the  first  shot  it  awaited,  when  the  heart 
beats  a  little,  while  the  nervous  finger  keeps  fteWtijg  at 
the  gun-lock  every  second. 

Suddenly  the  shot  went  off.  Hautot  Senior  had 
fired.  They  all  Aopped,  and  saw  a  partridge  breaking 
off  from  a  covey  which  was  rushing  along  at  a  single 
flight  to  fatll"  down  into  a  ravine  under  a  thick  growth 
of  brushwood.  The  sportsman,  becoming  excited, 
rushed  forward  with  rapid  •strides,  thrusting  aside  the 
briers  which  stood  in  his  path,  and  he  disappeared  in 
his  turn  into  the  thicket,  in  ^est  of  his  game. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  second  shot  was  heard. 

**  Hal  ha!  the  rascal  1  "  exclaimed  M.  Bermont,  "  he 
^ill  uheafrth  a  hare  down  there." 

They  all  waited,  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  heap 
of  branches  through  which  their  gaze  failed  to 
t)enetrate.  .  . 

The  notary,  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands, 
shouted :  * 

**  Have  you  got  them  ?  *' 

Hautot  Senior  ma<fe  no  response. 

Then  Cesar,  turnirig  towards  the  keeper,  said  to  him : 

"  Just  go,  and  assist  him,  Joseph.  We  must  keep 
walking  in  a  straight  lifte.  Well  wait." 
'  And  Joseph,  arf  old  stump  of  a  man,  lean  and  knotty, 
all  whose  joints  formed  protuberances,  proceeded  at  an 
easy  pace  do\vn  the  ravine,  searching  at  every  opening 
through  which  a  t)assa^c  could  be  effected  with  the  cau- 
tiousness of  a  fox.     Then;  suddenly,  he  cried: 
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**Ohl  cornel  cornel,  an  iinfortunate  thing  has  oc- 
curred." i 

They  all  hurried  forward^  plunging  through  the 
briers.  '      .  - 

The  elder  Hautot,  who  had  fallen  on  his  side, 
in  a  fainting  condition,  kept  both  his  hands  oyfar 
his  stomach,  from  which  iowed  down  upon  the 
grass  through  the  linen  vest  torn  by  the  lead,,  Idng 
streamlets  of  blood*  As  he  was  laying  down  his  gun, 
in  order  to.sedze  thcpartridge,  within  reach  of  him,  he 
had  lot  the  firearm  fall>  and  the  second  discharge  going 
off  with  the  shodc,  had  torn  open  his  entrailsi  They 
drew  him  out. of  the  trench;  they  .removed  his  clothes, 
and  they  saw  a  frightful  wound,  through  which  the  in* 
testines  came  out.  Then,  after  having  bandaged  him 
the  beat  way  they  could,  they  brought  him  bade  to  his 
own  house,  and  they  awaited  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
$cnt  for,  as  well  as  a  priest. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  gravely  shook  his  head, 
and,  turning  towards  young  Hautot,  who  was  sobbing 
on  a  chair:   .    .  .    . 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  this  has  not  a  good  look." 

But,  when  the  dressing  was  finished,  the  wounded  man 
moved  his  fingers,  opened  his  mouth,  then  his  eyes,  cast 
arOirnd  his*  troubled,: haggard. glances,  then  appeared  to 
search  about  in  his  memory,  to  recollect,  to  understand,' 
and  he  murmured : 

"  Ah  1  good  God  I  this  has  done  for  me  I  " 

The  doctor  held  his  hand. 

"  Why  no,  why  no,  some  days  of  rest  merely  -—  it 
will  be  nothing." 

Hautot  returned; 
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"It  has  done  for  rticl  My  stomaGh  U  split  I  I 
know  it  well." 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden ; 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  the  son,  if  I  have  the  time." 

Hautbt  Junior,  in  spite  of  himself,  shed  tears,  and 
kept  reipeating  like  a  little  boy* 

**  Fpa,  p'pa>  poor  p'psi  " 

But  the  father,  in  a  firmer  tonel 

"Cornel  stop  crying-^— this  is  not  the  time  for  it. 
I  have  to  talk  to  you.  Sit  down  there  quite  close  to  me* 
It  will  be  quickly  done,  and  I  will  be  more  calm^  Ai 
for  the  rest  of  you^  kindly  give  me  one  minute." 
.  They  all  went  out,  leaving  the  father  and  son  face  to 
face- 
As  sooti  as  they  wete  alone  i 

"  Listen^  son  1  you  arc  twenty-four  years;  one  can  My 
things  like  this  to  you.  And  then  there  1$  not  such 
mystery  about  these  matters  as  we  import  into  them. 
You  know  well  that  your  mother  is  seven  years  dead, 
isn't  that  so?  and  that  I  am  not  more  than  forty-five 
years  myself,  seeing  that  I  got  married  at  nineteen.  Is 
hot  that  true?"  ^ 

The  son  faltelred: 

"  Yes,  it  is  true." 

"  So  then  your  motlter  \s  seven  years  dead,  mA  I 
liave  remained  a  widower.  Well !  ar  man  like  me  canrtot 
remain  without  a  wife  at  thirty-seven  isn't  that  true?  '*^ 

The  son  tepHed: 

"  Yes,  it  is  true." 

The  father,  out  of  breathy  quite  pale,  and  his  face 
contracted  with  suffering,  went  on  : 

"Godl  what  pain  I  feell  Well,  you  understand. 
Man  is  not  made  to  live  alone,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
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take  a  successor  to  your  mother,  9ioce  I  promiaed  her 
not  to  do  ao.     Then  —  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father.'' 

"  Sor  I  kept  a  young  girl  at  Rouen,  Rcu  de  I'Eperlan 
1 8,  in  the  third  story,  the  second  door  —  I  tell  you  all 
this,  don't  forget  —  but  a  young  gUI,  who  has  been  very 
nice  to  me,  loving,  devoted,  a  true  woman,  ©h  ?  You 
compirehend,  my  lad?  " 

"  Yes,  father," 

^'  So  then,  if  I  am  carried  off,  I  owe  something  to  her, 
but  something  substantial,  that  will  place  her  in  a  safe 
position.     You  understand? '* 

**  Yes,  father." 

^'  I  tell  you  that  she  is  an  honest,  girl,  and  that,  but 
for  yoUt  and  the  remembrance  of  your  mother,  and 
again  but  for  th^  bowe  in  vfcich  we  three  lived,  I  would 
have  brought  her  here,  and  then  married  her,  for  certain 

—  listen  —  listen,  my  lad.     I  niight  have  made  a  will 

—  I  haven't  done  so.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so  -^  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  write  down  things  — ^  things  of  this 
sort  —  it  is  too  hurtful  to  the  legitimate  children-^  ahd 
then  it;  embroils  everything  — .  it  ruins  everyone  I  Look 
you,  the  stamped  paper,  there's  no  need  of  it  -~  never 
make  use  of  it.  If  I  am  rich,  it  is  because  I  have  hot 
made, use  pf  vh^t  I  h*¥e  during  mjr.own  life.  You  un- 
derstand, my  son?  " 

**  Yes,  father." 

"  Ini^ten  again  -^  listen  well  to  me  1  So  then,  I  have 
made  no  will  —  I  did  not  desire  to  do  so  —  and  then  I 
knew  what  you  were;  yoii  have  a  good  heart;  you  4Te 
not  niggardly,  not  too  near,  in  any  way!  I  said  to  myself 
th^t  when  my  end  approached  I  would  tell  you  all  about 
it,  and  that  I  would  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  the  girl. 
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And  then  listen  again  I  When  I  am  gone,  make  your 
way  to  the  place  at  once — ^and  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  she  may  not  blame  my  memory.  You  have 
plenty  of  means.  I  leave  It  to  you  —  I  leave  you 
enough.  Listen  1  You  won't  find  her  at  home  every 
day  in  the  week.  She  works  at  Madame  Moreau's  in 
the  Rue  Beauvoisine.-  Go  there  on  a  Thursday.  That 
is  the  day  she  expects  me.  It  has  been  my  day  for 
the  past  six  years.  Poor  little  thing  1  she  will  weep  I  — 
I  say  all  this  to  you,  because  I  have  known  you  so  well, 
my  scMi.  One  does  not  tell  these  things  in  public  either 
to  the  notary  or  to  the  priest.  They  happen  —  every- 
one knows  that  —  but  they  are  not  talked  about,  save 
in  case  of  necessity.  Then  there  is  no  outsider  in  the 
secret,  nobody  except  the  family,  because  the  family  con- 
sists of  one  person  alone.     You  understand?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Do  you  promise?  " 

"  Yes,  father," 

"  Do  you  swear  it?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

**  I  beg  of  you,  I  implore  of  you,  son  do  not  forget. 
I  bmd  you  to  it." 

"No,  father." 

**  You  will  go  yourself*  I  want  you  to  make  sure  of 
everything." 

"  Yes,  father." 

/*  And,  then,  you  will  see  —  you  will  see  what  she 
will  explain  to  you.  As  for  me,  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you.     You  have  vowed  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"That's  good,  my  son.     Embrace  me.     Farewell. 
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I  am  going  to  break  up,  Fm  sure.     Tell  them  they  may 


come  in." 


Young  Hautot  embraced  his  father,  groaning  while 
he  did  so ;  then,  always  docile,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
the  priest  appeared  in  a  white  surplice,  carrying  the 
holy  oils* 

But  the  dying  man  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  he  refused 
to  open  them  again,  he  refused  to  answer,  he  refused 
to  show,  even  by  a  sign,  that  he  understood. 

He  had  spoken  enough,  this  man ;  he  could  speak  no 
more.  Besides  he  now  felt  his  heart  calm;  he  wanted 
to  die  in  p^ace.  What  need  had  he  to  make  a  confession 
to  the  deputy  of  God,  since  he  had  just  done  so  to  his 
son,  who  constituted  his  own  family? 

He  received  the  last  rites,  was  purified  and  absolved, 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  his  servants  on  their 
bended  knees,  without  any  movement  of  his  face  indicat- 
ing, that  he  still  lived. 

He  expired  about  midnight,  after  four  hours'  con- 
vulsive movements,  which  showed  that  he  must  have 
suffered  dreadfully  in  his  last  moments. 

PART  II 

It  was  cm  the  following  Tuesday  that  they  buried 
him,  the  shooting  opened  on  Sunday;  On  his.  return 
home,  after  having  accompanied  his  father  to  the  ceme- 
tery, Cesar  Hautot  3pent  the  rest  of  the  day  weeping. 
He  scarcely  slept  at  all  on  the  following  night,  and  be 
felt  so  sad  on  awakening  that  he  asked  himself  how  he 
could  go  on.  living. 

However,  he  kept  thinking  until  evening  that,  in  or- 
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der  to  obey  the  last  wish  of  his  father,  he  ought  to  re^ 
pair  to  Rouen  next  day,  and  see  this  girl  Catholine 
Donet,  who  resided  in  the  Rue  d^Eperlan  in  the  third 
story,  second  doon  He  had  repeated  to  himself  in  a 
whisper,  just  as  a  little  boy  repeats  a  prayer,  thi^  nam^ 
and  address,  a  countless  number  of  times,  so  that  he 
might  not  forget  them,  and  he  ended  by  lisping  them 
continually,  without  being  able  to  stop  or  to  think  of 
what  it  was,  so  much  were  his  tongue  and  his  mind 
possessed  by  the  appellation. 

According,  on  the  following  day,  about  eight  o'clock^ 
he  ordered  Graindorge  to  be  yoked  to  the  tilbury,  and 
set  forth,  at  the  quick  trotting  pace  of  the  heavy  Nor* 
man  horse,  along  the  high  road  from  the  Ainville  to 
Rouen.  He  wore  his  black  frock  coat  drawn  over  his 
shoulders,  a  tall  silk  hat  on  his  head,  and  on  his  legs 
his  breeches  with  straps;  and  he  did  not  wish,  on  account 
of  the  occasion,  to  dispense  with  the  handsome  cos* 
tume,  the  blue  overall  which  swelled  in  the  wind,  pro- 
tected the  cloth  from  dust  and  from  stains,  and  which 
was  to  be  removed  quickly  on  reaching  his  destination 
the  moment  he  had  jumped  out  of  the  coach. 

He  entered  Rouen  accordingly  just  as  it  was  striking 
ten  o'clock,  drew  up,  as  he  had  usually  done  at  the  Hotel 
des  Bon-En f&nts,  in  the  Rue  des  Trois^Mares,  sub- 
mitted to  the  hugs  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife  and  their 
five  children,  for  they  had  heard  the  melancholy  newsj 
after  that,  he  had  to  tell  them  all  the  particulars  about 
the  accident,  which  caused  him  to  shed  t6ar^,  to  repel 
all  the  proffered  attentions  which  they  sought  to  thrust 
upon  him  merely  because  he  was  wealthy,  and  to  decline 
even  the  breakfast  they  wanted  him  to  partake  of,  thus 
wounding  their  sensibilities. 
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Tl\e|i,  h^f^ing  wipe4  tl*^  dufit  pff  his  h^t,.  brpsji^d  Wa 
co^t  and  remov^  (h^  mud  stains  ivom  his  bopt^,  h^  spt 
fortfe  in  search  of  thp  Ru^  4c  rEp^rl^q,  without  y^ntur» 
ing  to  make  if^guiri^s  from  anyone,  iox  fear  pf  b^iiig 
recognized  and  arousing  suspicions. 

At  length,  ^ing  pn^hle  to  find  the  plac^,  he  WW  a 
priest  passing  ,^y,  apd,  trusting  to  the  prpfessional  dis* 
cretion  which  ghur?bm?n  possegs,  he  ^c!rtipq^4.  t^ve  eq-i 
clesiastiCf  :        ' 

He  haci  pnly  a  hundred  «tep^  farther  fo  gq;  it  wpi9 
e^^ctljr  diQj§ecppd  street  to  the  iright. 

Then  he  hesitated.  Up  to  that  momantj,  he;  had 
obeyed,  like  a  mere  animal,  the  expr^$sed  iviph  of  the 
dgcfa^ed..  '  Now  ht .If^lt  qwi|:e  agitated,  cQnfu&^dj  humil- 
iated, at  the  idea  pf  finding  hirn^elfT-^th^  wn  —  in 
the  presence  of  this  woman  who  h*d  b^en  hiQ  father's 
mistress.  All  the  morality  which  lies  buried  in  bur 
breasts,  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  onr  p^nsuous  emo- 
tipps  \fY  cpntyrie^  pf  her^ditflpy  instruction,  all  thpt  he 
had  been  taught  since  he  had  learned  his  catechism  abput 
creatures  of  evil  life,  to  instinctive  contempt  which 
every  man  entertains  towards  them,  eVen  though  h^  may 
marry. on^  pf  thena,  a^ll  the  narrpw  honesty  of  the 
peasant  in  hi«  ^harl^c^^r^  w^s  stirred  up  within  him,  and 
held  him  bac^i  nf  aking  him  grpti^  red  with  shamQ« 

But  h?  3aid  tp  himself :  . 

"I  prp|niP«4.  theiath^K,  I  must  not  break  my 
promise." 

Then  he  gave  a  push  to  the  door  of  thp  hous^  bealring 
the  number  i8,  which  stood  ajar,  discoveri^d  a  gloomy- 
looking  staircase,  ascended  three  flights,  p^rcei^d  a 
door,  then  a  pecpnd.dpor,  (:4mpuppfi  jhf  string  pf  aWl, 
ajftd  pulled  it... Th^ tinging*  which  Fqspnndfed.in  the 
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apartment  before  which -he  stood,  sent  a  shiver  through 
his  frame.  The  door  was  opened,  and  he  found  him- 
self facing  a  young  lady  very  well  dressed,  a  brunette 
with  a  fresh  complexion  who  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  of 
astonishment. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her,  and  she  who 
suspected  nothing,  and  who  was  waiting  for  the 
other,  did  not  invite  him  to  come  in.  They  stood 
looking  thus  at  one  another  for  nearly  half-a-minute,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  said  in  a  questioning  tone: 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me  Monsieur?  "  He 
faltcringly  replied: 

"  I  am  M.  Hautot's  son." 

She  gave  a  start,  turned  pale,  and  stammered  out  as 
if  she  had  known  him  for  a  long  time: 

"  Monsieur  Cesar?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  what  next?" 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  part  of  my 
father." 

She  articulated: 

"OhmyGodI" 

She  then  drew  back  so  that  he  might  enter.  He 
shut  the  door  and  followed  her  intb  the  interior.  Then 
he  saw  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five  years  playing  with  a 
cat,  seated  on  a  floor  in  front  of  a  stove,  from  which 
rose  the  steahi  of  dishes'which  were  being  kept  hot. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down. 

She  asked : 

**Well?" 

He  no  longer  ventured  to  speak,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  table  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
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with  three  covers  laid  on  it,  one  of  which  was  far  a  child. 
He  glanced  at  the  chair  which  had  its  back  turned  to  the 
fire.  They  had  been  expecting  him.  That  was  his 
bread  which  he  saw,  and  which  he  recognized  near  the 
fork,  for  the  crust  had  been  removed  on  account  of 
Hautot's  bad  teeth.  Then,  raising  his  eyes,  he  noticed 
on  the  wall  his  father's  portrait,  the  large  photograph 
taken  at  Paris  the  year  of  the  exhibition,  the  same  as 
that  which  hung  above  the  bed  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment at  Ainville. 

The  young  woman  again  asked : 

"Well,  Monsieur  Cesar?" 

He  kept  staring  at  her.  Her  face  was  livid  with 
anguish ;  and  she  waited,  her  hands  trembling  with  fear. 

Then  he  took  courage. 

"  Well,  Mam'zelle,  papa  died  on  Sunday  last  just  af- 
ter he  had  opened  the  shooting." 

She  was  so  much  overwhelmed  that  she  did  not  move. 
After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  she  faltered  in  an  al- 
most inaudible  tone  : 

"  Oh  1  it  is  not  possible  I  " 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  tears  showed  themselves  in  her 
eyes,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  out 
sobbing. 

At  that  point  the  little  boy  turned  round,  and,  seeing 
his  mother  weeping,  began  to  howl.  Then,  realizing 
that  this  sudden  trouble  was  brought  about  by  the 
stranger,  he  rushed  at  Cesar,  caught  hold  of  his  breeches 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hit  him  with  all  his 
strength  on  the  thigh.  And  Cesar  remained  agitated, 
deeply  affected,  with  this  woman  mourning  for  his 
father  at  one  side  of  him,  and  the  little  boy  defending 
his  mother  at  the  other.     He  felt  their  emotion  taking 
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possession  of  himself,  and  his  eyes  were  beginning  to 
brim  over  with  the  same  sorrow ;  so,  to  recover  her  $eif- 
command,  he  began  to  talk: 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  accident  occurred  on  Sunday, 
at  eight  o'clock  — /' 

And  he  told,  as  if  she  were  listening  to  him,  ail  the 
fa^ts  without  forgetting  a  single  detail,  mentioning  the 
most  trivial  matters  with  the  minuteness  of  a  country- 
man. And  the  child  still  kept  assailing  him,  making 
kicks  at  his  ankles. 

When  he  came  to  the  time  at  whidi  his  father  had 
spoken  about  her,  her  attention  was  caught  by  hearing 
her  own  name,  and,  uncovering  her  face  she  ^aid : 

'^  Pardon  me  I  I  was  not  following  you;  I  would  like 
to  know  —  If  you  did  not  mind  beginning  over  again." 

He  related  everything  at  gr-etsit  length,  with  stoppages, 
breaks  and  reflections  of  his  own  from  time  to  time. 
She  listened  to  him  eagerly  now  perceiving  with  a 
woman's  keen  sensibility  all  the  suddeh  changes  ^f  for- 
tune which  his  narrative  indicated,  and  trembling  with 
horror,  every  now  and  then,  exclaiming! 

^?  Oh,  my  God!" 

The  little  fellow,  believing  that  she  had  calmed  down, 
ceased  beating  Cesar,  in  order  to  catch  his  mothtt^B 
bandf  aiid  he  listened,  too,  as  if  he  understood. 

When  the  narrative  was  fini$hed,  young  Hautot'con- 
tinued: 

"  Now  we  will  settle  matters*  together  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes." 

"  Listsen:  I  am  well  of  he  has  left  me  plenty  of 
means.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  anything  to  complain 
about  -r-" 

But  she  quickly  interrupted  him* 
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*'  Oh,  Monsieur  C^sar,  Monsieur  Cesar,  not  to-day. 
I  am  cut  to  the  heart  — ■  another  time  — ^  another  day. 
No,  not  to-day.  If  I  accept,  listen  1  *Tis  not  for  my- 
self —  no,  no^  no,  I  swear  to  you.  *Tii  for  the  child. 
Besides  this  provision  will  be  put  to  his  account.*' 

Thereupon,  Cesar  scared,  divined  the  truth,  and 
stammering : 

"  So  then  —'tis  his  ~  the  child?  •' 

"  Why,  yes,''  she  said* 

Add  Hautotf  Junior,  gazed  at  his  brother  with  a  con- 
fused emotion,  intense  and  painful. 

After  a  lengthened  silence,  for  she  had  begun  to  weep 
afresh,  Cesar,  quite  embarrassed,  went  on : 

"  Well,  then,  Mam'zelle  Donet  I  am  going.  When 
would  you  wish  to  talk  this  over  with  me?  " 

She  exclaimed: 

**  Oh  I  no,  don't  gol  don't  go.  Don't  leave  me  all 
alone  with  Emile.  I  would  die  of  grief.  I  have  no 
longer  anyone,  anyone  but  my  child.  Oh !  what  wretch- 
edness, what  wretchedness.  Mousieur  Cesar  I  Stopl 
Sit  down  again.  You  will  say  something  more  to  me. 
You  win  tell  me  what  he  was  doing  over  there  all  the 
week." 

And  Cesar  resumed  his  seat,  accustomed  to  obey. 

She  drew  over  another  chair  for  herself  in  front  of 
the  stove,  where  the  dishes  had  all  this  time  been  sim- 
mering, took  Emile  upon  her  knees,  and  asked  Cesar  a 
thousand  questions  about  his  father  with  reference  to 
matters  of  an  intimate  nature,  which  made  him  feel 
without  reasoning  on  the  subject,  that  she  had  loved 
Hautot  with  all  the  strength  of  her  frail  woman's  heart. 
And,  by  the  natural  concatenation  of  his  ideas  — 
which  were  rather  limited  in  number  —  he  recurred  oncf 
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more  to  the  accident,  and  set  about  telling  the  story  over 
again  with  all  the  same  details. 

When  he  said : 

"  He  had  a  hole  in  his  stomach  —  you  could  put  your 
two  fists  into  it." 

She  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  shriek,  and  the  tears  gushed 
forth  again  from  her  eyes. 

Then  seized  by  the  contagion  of  her  grief,  Cesar  be- 
gan to  weep,  too,  and  as  tears  always  soften  the  fibers 
of  the  heart,  he  bent  over  Emile  whose  forehead  was 
close  to  his  own  mouth,  and  kissed  him. 

The  mother,  recovering  her  breath,  murmured : 

"  Poor  lad,  he  is  an  orphan  now !  " 

**  And  so  am  I,"  said  Cesar. 

And  they  ceased  to  talk. 

But  suddenly  the  practical  instinct  of  the  housewife, 
accustomed  to  be  thoughtful  about  many  things,  re- 
vived in  the  young  woman's  breast. 

'*  You  have  perhaps  taken  nothing  all  the  morning, 
Monsieur  Cesar." 

*'  No,  Mam'zelle." 

"  Oh !  you  must  be  hungry.     You  will  eat  a  morsel." 

*'  Thanks,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  hungry;  I  have  had 
too  much  trouble." 

She  replied: 

**  In  spite  of  sorrow,  we  must  live.  You  will  not  re- 
fuse to  let  me  get  something  for  you  I  And  then  you 
will  remain  a  little  longer.  When  you  are  gone,  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  me." 

He  yielded  after  some  further  resistance,  and,  sitting 
down  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  facing  her,  he  ate  a  plate* 
ful  of  tripe,  which  had  been  bubbling  in  the  stove,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  red  wia«.     But  he  would  not  allow 
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her  to  uncork  the  bottle  of  white  wine.  He  several 
times  wiped  the  mouth  of  the  little  boy,  who  had 
smeared  all  his  chin  with  sauce. 

As  he  was  rising  up  to  go,  he  a^ed: 
"  When  would  you  like  me  to  come  back  to  speak 
about  this  business  to  you,  Mam'zelle  Donet?  " 

"  If  it  is  aU  the  same  to  you,  say  next  Thursday, 
Monsieur  Cesar.     In  that  way,  I  would  lose  none  of 
my  time,  as  I  always  have  my  Thursdays  free." 
"  That  will  suit  me  —  next  Thursday." 
"  You  will  come  to  lunch.     Won't  you? 
"  Oh  1  On  that  point  I  can't  give  you  a  promise." 
"  The  reason  I  suggested  is  that  people  can  chat  bet- 
ter when  they  are  eating.     One  has  more  time  too." 
"  Well,  be  it  so.     About  twelve  o'clock,  then." 
And  he  took  his  departure,  after  he  had  again  kissed 
little  Emile,  and  pressed  Mademoiselle  Donet's  hand. 

PART  III 

The  week  appeared  long  to  Cesar  Hautot.  He  had 
never  before  found  himself  alone,  and  the  isolation 
seemed  to  him  insupportable^  Till  now,  he  had  lived 
at  his  father's  side,  just  like  his  shadow,  followed  him 
into  the  fields,  superintended  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders, and,  when  they  had  been  a  short  time  separated, 
again  met  him  at  dinner.  They  had  spent  the  evenings 
smoking  their  pipes,  face  to  face  with  one  another, 
chatting  about  horses,  cows  or  sheep,  and  the  grip  of 
their  hands  when  they  rose  up  in  the  morning  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  deep  family 
affection  on  both  sides. 

Now  Cesar  was  alone,  he  went  vacantly  through  the 
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process  of  dressing  the  soil  of  autumn,  every  moment 
expecting  to  see  the  tall  gesticulating  silhouette  of  his 
father  rising  up  at  the  end  of  a  plain.  To  kill  time, 
he  entered  the  houses  of  his  neighbors,  told  about  the 
accident  to  all  who  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  sometimes 
repeated  it  to  the  others.  Then,  after  he  had  finished 
his  occupations  .and  his  reflections,  he  would  sit  down  at 
the  side  of  a  road,  asking  himself  whether  this  kind  of 
life  was  going  to  last  for  even 

He  frequently  thought  of  Mademoiselle  Donet, 
He  liked  her.  He  considered  her  thoroughly  respect- 
able, a  gentle  and  honest  young  woman,  as  hi^  father 
had  said.  Yes,  undoubtedly  she  was  an  honest  girl. 
He  resolved  to  act  handsomely  towards  her,  and  to 
give  her  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  settling  the  capital 
6n  the  child.  He  even  experienced  a  certain  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  see  her  on  the  following 
Thursday  and  arrange  this  matter  with  her.  And  then 
the  notion  of  this  brother,  this  little  chap  of  five;  who 
was  his  father's  son,  plagued  him,  annoyed  him  a  little, 
ind,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  him.  H«  hdd,  as  it 
were,  a  family  in  this  brat,  sprung  frotn  a  clandestine  al- 
liance, who  would  never  bear  the  name  of  Hautot,  a 
family  which  he  might  take  or  leave,  just  as  he  pleased, 
but  which  would  recall  his  father. 

And  so,  when  he  saw  hihnsclf  on  the  road  to  Rouen  on 
Thursday  morning,  carried  along  by  Graindorge 
trotting  with  clattering  foot-beats,  he  felt  hig  heart 
lighter,  more  at  peace  than  he  had  hitherto  felt  it  since 
his  bereavement. 

On  entering  Mademoiselle  nonet's  apartment,  he 
saw  the  table  laid  as  on  the  previous  Thursday  with  the 
sole  difference  that  the  crust  had  not  been  removed  from 
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tbe  bread.  He  pressed  the  young  woman's  hdnd;  ktseed 
Emile  on  the  cheeks,  and  sat  down^  more  at  ease  than  if 
be  were  in  his  own  house,  his  heart  swelling  in  the  same 
way.  Mademoiselle  Donet  seemed  to  him  a  little 
thinner  and  paler.  She  must  have  grieved  sorely.  She 
Wore  now  an  air  of  constraint  in  his  presence,  as  if  she 
understood  what  she  had  not  felt  the  week  before  under 
the  first  blow  of  her  misfortune,  and  she  exhibited  an 
excessive  deference  towards  him,  a  mournful  humility, 
and  made  touching  efforts  to  please  him,  as  If  to  pay 
him  back  by  her  attentions  for  the  kindness  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  her.  They  were  a  long  time  at  lunch 
talking  over  the  business,  which  had  brought  him  thcfe* 
She  did  not  want  so  much  money.  It  was  too  much. 
She  earned  enough  to  live  on  herself,  but  she  only 
wished  that  Emile  might  find  a  few  sous  awaiting  him 
when  he  grew  big.  Cesar  held  out,  however,  and  even 
added  a  gift  of  a  thousand  francs  for  herself  for  the 
expense  of  mourning* 

When  he  bad  taken  his  coffee,  she  asked : 

'*  Do  you  smoke?  " 

**  Yes  —  I  have  my  pipe." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket.  Good  God  1  He  had  forgot- 
ten it  I  He  was  becoming  quite  woebegone  about  it 
when  she  offered  him  a  pipe  of  his  father  that  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  cupboard.  He  accepted  it,  took  it  up  in 
his  hand,  recognized  it,  smelled  it,  spoke  of  its  quality 
in  a  tone  of  emotion,  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  lighted 
it.  Then,  he  set  Emile  astride  on  his  knee,  and  made 
him  play  the  cavalier,  while  she  removed  the  table- 
cloth, and  put  the  soiled  plates  at  one  end  of  the 
sideboard  in  order  to  wash  them  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone. 
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About  three  o'clock,  he  rose  up  with  regret,  quite  an^ 
noyed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  go. 

"  Well!  Mademoiselle  Donet,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you 
good  evening,  and  am  delighted  to  have  found  you 
like  this." 

She  remained  standing  before  htm,  blushing,  much 
afiected,  and  gazed  at  him  while  she  thought  of  the 
other, 

'*  Shall  we  not  see  one  another  again  ?  "  she  said. 

He  replied  simply : 

"  Why,  yes,  mam'zelle,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure/' 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur  Cesar.  Will  next  Thursday 
suit  you  then?  " 

**  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Donet." 

"  You  will  come  to  lunch,  of  course?  " 

"  Well  —  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  invite  me,  I  can't 
refuse," 

**  It  is  understood,  then,  Monsieur  Cesar  — next 
Thursday  at  twelve,  the  same  as  to-day." 

"  Thursday  at  twelve,  Mam'zelle  Donet  1  " 
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MEDERIC  Rompel,  the  postman,  who  was 
familiarly  called  by  the  country  people 
Mederi,  started  at  the  usual  hour  from 
the  posthouse  at  Rouy-le-Tors.  Having  passed  through 
the  little  town  with  his  big  strides  of  an  old  trooper,  he 
first  cut  across  the  meadows  of  Villaumes  in  order  to 
reach  the  bank  of  the  Brindelle,  which  led  him  along 
the  water's  edge  to  the  village  of  Carvelin,  where  his 
distribution  commenced.  He  went  quickly,  following 
the  course  of  the  narrow  river,  which  frothed,  mur- 
mured, and  boiled  along  its  bed  of  grass,  under  an  arch 
of  willow-trees.  The  big  stones,  impeding  the  flow, 
had  around  them  a  cushion  of  water,  a  sort  of  cravat 
ending  in  a  knot  of  foam.  In  some  places,  there  were 
cascades,  a  foot  wide,  often  invisible,  which  made  under 
the  leaves,  under  the  tendrils,  under  a  roof  of  verdure, 
a  big  noise  at  once  angry  and  gentle ;  then,  further  on, 
the  banks  widened  out,  and  you  saw  a  small,  placid  lake 
where  trouts  were  swimming  in  the  midst'  of  all  that 
green  vegetation  which  keeps  undulating  in  the  depths  of 
tranquil  streams. 

Mederic  went  on  without  a  halt,  seeing  nothing,  and 
with  only  this  thought  in  his  mind :  "  My  first  letter  is 
for  the  Poivron  family,  then  I  have  one  for  M. 
Renardet ;  so  I  must  cross  the  wood.'' 

His  blue  blouse,  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a  black 
leathern  belt  moved  in  a  quick,  regular  fashion  above 
the  grpen  hedge  of  the  willow-trees ;  and  his  stick  of  stout 
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holly  kept  time  with  the  steady  movement  of  his  legs. 

Then,  he  crossed  the  Brindelle  over  a  bridge  formed 
of  a  single  trtc  thrown  lengthwise,  with  a  rope  attached 
to  two  stakes  driven  into  the  river's  banks  as  its  only 
balustria4e. 

The  wood,  which  belonged  to  M.  Renardet,  the 
Mayor  of  Carvelin,  ^d  the  largest  landowner  in  tlie 
district,  consisted  of  .a  number  of  huge  old  trees,  straight 
as  pillars^  and  extending  for  about  half  a  league  along 
the  left-bank  of  the  sfream  which  served  as  a  boundary 
for  this  hnmens^  arch  of  foliage.  Alongside  the  water 
there  were  large  shrubs  warmed  by  the  sun ;  but  under 
the  trees  you  found  nothing  but  moss,  thick,  soft,  plastic 
moss,  which  exhaled  into  the  stagnant  air  a  light  odor  of 
loam  with  withered  branches. 

Mederic  slackened  his  pace,  took  off  his  hlack  cap 
adorned  with  red  lace,  and  wiped  his  forehead,  for  it 
was  by  this  time  hot  in  the  meadows,  though  it  was  not 
yet  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  had  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
^d  resumed  his  accelerated  pace  when  he  noticed  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  a  knife,  a  child's  small  knife»  When 
he  picked  it  up,  he  discovered  a  thimble  and  also  a 
needle-case  not  far  away. 

Having  taken  up  these  objects,  he  thought:  "  I'lJ 
intrust  them  to  the  Mayor,"  and  he  resuoied  his 
journey,  but  now  he  kept  his  eyes  open  expecting  to  find 
something  ^Ise.. 

All  of  a  sudden,  h?  drew  up  stiffly  as  if  he  h^ 
knocked  himself  a^inst  a  wooden  bar;,  for,  ten.pacN  in 
front  of  him,  lay  stretched  on  her  back  a  little  girl,  quiti? 
naked,  on  the  moss.  She  was  about  twelve  year#  old. 
tter  arms  were  hanging  down,  her  legs  parted,  and  her 
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face  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  There  were  little 
spots  of  blood  on  her  thighs. 

M ederic  advanced  now  on  tiptoe^  as  if  he  were  afraid 
to  make  a  noise^  apprehended  some  danger,  and  he 
glanced  towards  the  spot  uneasily. 

What  was  this?  No  doubt,  she  was  asleep,  Then^ 
he  reflected  that  a  person  does  not  go  to  sleep  thus 
naked,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  under  cool 
trees.  So  then  she  must  be  dead;  and  he  must  be  face 
to  face  with  a  crime.  At  this  thought,  a  cold  shiver 
ran  through  his  frame,  although  he  was  an  old  soldier* 
And  then  a  murder  was  such  a  rare  thing  in  the  country, 
and  above  all  the  murder  of  a  child,  that  he  could  not 
believe  his  eyes.  But  she  had  no  wound -^^  nothing 
save  this  blood  stuck  on  her  leg.  How,  then,  had  she 
been  killed? 

He  stopped  quite  near  her;  and  he  stared  at  her^  while 
he  leaned  on  his  stick.  Certainly,  he  knew  her,  as  he 
knew  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  but,  not  being 
able  to  get  a  look  at  her  face,  he  could  not  guess  her 
name.  He  stooped  forward  in  order  to  take  off  the 
handkerchief  which  covered  her  face,  then  piused  with 
outstretched  hand,  restrained  by  an  idea  that  occurred 
to  him. 

.Had  he  the  right  to  disarrange  anything  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  corpse  before  the  magisterial  investiga- 
tion?  He  pictured  justice  to  himself  as  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral whom  nothing  escapes,  and  who  attaches  as  much 
importance  to  a  lost  button  as  to  a  stab  of  a  knife  in  the 
stomach.  Perhaps  under  this  handkerchief  evidence  to 
support  a  capital  charge  could  be  found;  in  fact  if  there 
were  sufficient  proof  there  to  secure  a  conviction,  it 
might  lost  its  value,  If  touched  by  an  awkward  band% 
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Then,  he  raised  himself  with  the  intention  of  hasten- 
ing towards  the  Mayor's  residence,  but  again  another 
thought  held  him  bade.  If  the  little  girl  was  still  alive, 
by  any  chance,  he  could  not  leave  her  lying  there  in 
this  way.  He  sank  on  his  knees  very  gently,  a  little  bit 
away  from  her  through  precaution,  and  extended  his 
hand  towards  her  feet.  It  was  icy  cold,  with  the  terri- 
ble coldness  which  makes  the  dead  flesh  frightful,  and 
which  leaves  us  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  letter-carrier, 
as  he  touched  her,  felt  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  as  he  said 
to  himself  afterwards  and  his  lips  were  parched  with  dry 
spittle.  Rising  up  abruptly  he  rushed  off  under  the 
trees  towards  M.  Renardet's  house. 

He  walked  on  in  double-quick  time,  with  his  stick 
under  his  arm,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  head  thrust 
forward,  and  his  leathern  bag,  filled  with  letters  and 
newspapers,  kept  regularly  flapping  at  his  side. 

The  Mayor's  residence  was  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
which  he  used  as  a  park,  and  one  side  of  it  was  washed 
by  a  little  pool  formed  at  this  spot  by  the  Brindelle. 

It  was  a  big,  square  house  of  gray  stone,  very  old, 
which  had  stood  many  a  siege  in  former  days,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  was  a  huge  tower,  twenty  meters  high,  built 
in  the  water. 

From  the  top  of  this  fortress  the  entire  country 
around  it  could  be  seen  in  olden  times.  It  was  called 
the  Fox's  tower,  without  anyone  knowing  exactly  why; 
and  from  this  appellation,  no  doubt,  had  come  the  name 
Renardet,  borne  by  the  owners  of  this  fief,  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  same  family,  it  was  said,  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  For  the  Renardets  formed  part 
of  the  upper  middle  class  all  but  noble  to  be  met  with 
so  often  in  the  provinces  before  the  Revolutionj 
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The  postman  dashed  into  the  kitchen  where  the 
servants  were  taking  breakfast^  and  exclaimed: 

"  Is  the  Mayor  up?  I  want  to  speak  to  him  at 
once." 

Mederic  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  weight  and 
authority,  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  something 
serious  had  happened. 

As  soon  as  word  was  brought  to  M*  Renardet,  he 
ordered  the  postman  to  be  sent  up  to  him.  Pale  and 
out  9f  breath,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  Mederic  found 
the  Mayor  seated  in  front  of  a  long. table  covered  with 
scattered  papers. 

He  was  a  big,  tall  man,  heavy  and  red-faced,  strong 
as  an  ox  and  was  greatly  liked  in  the  district,  though  of 
an  excessively  violent  disposition.  Very  nearly  forty 
years  old,  and  a  widower  for  the  past  six  months;  he 
lived  on  his  estate  like  a  country  gentlenian.  His 
choleric  temperament  had  often  brought  him  into  trou*- 
ble,  from  which  the  magistrates  of  Rouy-Ie-Tors,  like 
indulgent  and  prudent  friends,  had  extricated  him. 
Had  he  not  one  day  thrown  the  conductor  of  the 
diligence  from  the  tQp  of  his  seat  because  he  w'as  near 
crushing  his  retriever,  Micmax:?*  Had  he  not  broken 
the  ribs  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  abused  him  for  having, 
with  a  gun  in  bis  hand,  passed  through  a  neighbor'^ 
property?;  Had  he  not  even  caught  by  the  collar  the 
sub-prefect,  who  stopped  in  the  village  in  the  course  of 
an  administrative  round  described  by  M.  Renardet  as 
an  electioneering  n)und ;  for  he  was  against  the  govern- 
ment, according  to  his  family  tradition. 

The  Mayor  asked : 

"  What*s  the  matter  now,  Mederic?  " 

"  I  found  a  little  girl  dead  in  your  wood." 
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Renardet  rose  up,  with  his  face  the  color  of  brick. 

"  Do  you  say  —  a  little  girl?  " 

**  Yes,  m'aieqr,  a  little  girl,  quite  naked,  on  her  back, 
with  blood  on  her,  dead  —  quite  deadl  " 

The  Mayor  gave  vent  to  an  oath : 

*•  My  God,  Vd  make  a  bet  'tis  little  Louise  Roquel 
I  have  just  learned  that  she  did  not  go  home  to  her 
mother  laat  night.     Where  did  you  find  her  ?  " 

The  postman  pointed  out  where  the  place  was,  gave 
full  detaill,  and  offered  tx>  conduct  the  Mayor  to  the 
spot. 

But  Renardet  became  brusque : 

"  No,  I  don't  need  you.  Send  the  steward,  the 
Mayor's  secretary,  and  the  doctor  immediately  to  me, 
and  resume  your  rounds.  Quick,  quick,  go  and  tell 
them  to  meet  me  in  the  woods." 

The  letter-carrier,  a  man  used  to  discipline,  obeyed 
and  withdrew,  angry  and  grieved  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  the  investigation. 

The  Mayor,  in  his  turn,  prepared  to  go  out,  took  his 
hat,  a  big  soft  hat,  and  paused  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
thr^hold  of  his  abode*  In  front  of  him  stretched  a 
wide  sward,  in  which  three  large  patches  were  con- 
spicuous-^^  three  large  beds  of  flowers  in  full  bloom, 
onq  facing:  the  house  and  the  others  at  either  side  of  it. 
Further  on,  rose  skyward  the  principal  trees  in  the  wood, 
while  at  the  left,  above  the  Brindelle  widened  Into  a 
pool,  could  be  seen  long  meadows,  an  entirely  green  flat 
sweep  of  the  country,  cut  by  dikes  and  willow  edges  like 
monsters,  twisted  dwarf-trees,  always  cut  short,  and 
having  on  their  thick  squat  trunks  a  quivering  tuft  of 
thick  branches. 

At  the  rig^,  behind  the  stables,  the  outhotises,  all 
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the  buildings  connected  with  the  property,  might  be  seen 
the  village,  which  was  wealthy,  being  mainly  inhabited 
by  rearers  of  oxen. 

Renardet  slowly  descended  the  steps  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  turning  to  the  left,  gained  the  water's  edge, 
which  he  followed  at' a  slow  pace,  his  hand  behind  his 
back..  He  went  an  with  bent  head,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  glanced  round  in  search  of  the. persons  for  whom 
he' had  sent. 

When  he  stood  beneath  the  trees,  he  stopped,  took 
ofi  his  faat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  as  Mederic  had  done ; 
for  the  burning  sun  was  falling  in  fiery  rain  upon  the 
ground  Then  the  Mayor  resumed  his  journey, 
slopped  once  more,  and  retraced  his  steps.  Suddenly, 
Stooping  down,  he  steeped  his  -handkerchief  in  the 
stream  that  glided  at  his  feet,  and  stretched  it  round  hi^ 
head,  under  his  hat.  Drops  of  water  flowed  along  his 
temples  over  his  ears  always  purple  over  his  strong 
red  necki  and  made  their  way,  one  after  the  other, 
und^r  his  white  ahirt-cx)Uar4 

As  nobody  yet  appeared  he  began  tappiiig  with  his 
fo^t,  then  h^  tailed  out  ~ 

"  Hallo  1     Hallo  1" 

A  voice  at  his  right,  answered : 

"Hallo  I     Hallo  I" 

And  the  doctor  appeared  under  the  trees.  He  was 
a  thin  little  man,  an  ex^military  surgeon,  who  passed  in 
the  neighborhood  for  a  very  skillful  practitioner.  He 
limped,  having  been  wounded  while  in  the  service,  and 
had  to  use  a  stidc  to  assist  him  in  walking. 

Next  came  the  steward  and  the  Mayor's  secretary, 
who,  having  been  sent  for  at  the  same  time,  arrived 
together.     They  looked  scared,  and  hurried  forward 
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out  of  breath,  walking  and  trotting  in  turn  in  order  to 
hasten  their  progress,  and  moving  their  arms  up  and 
down  so  vigorously  that  they  seemed  to  do  more  work 
with  them  than  with  their  legs. 

Renardet  said  to  the  doctor: 

**  You  know  what  the  trouble  is  about?  " 

"  Yes,  a  child  found  dead  in  the  wood  by  Mederic." 

"  That's  quite  correct.     Ccwme  on." 

They  walked  on  side  by  side,  followed  by  the  two 
men. 

Their  steps  made  no  noise  on  the  moss,  thetr  eyes 
were  gazing  downward  right  in  front  of  them. 

The  doctor  hastened  his  steps,  interested  by  the  dis- 
covery. As  soon  as  they  were  near  the  corpse,  he 
bent  down  to  examine  it  without  touching  it.  He  had 
put  on  a  pair  of  glasses,  as  when  one  is  looking  at  some 
curious  object,  and  turned  round  very  quietly. 

He  said  without  rising  up : 

*'  Violated  and  assassinated,  as  we  are  going  to  prove 
presently.  This  little  girl  moreover,  is  almost  a 
woman  —  look  at  her  throat." 

Her  two  breasts,  already  nearly  full-developed,  fell 
over  her  chest,  relaxed  by  death. 

The  doctor  lightly  drew  away  the  handkerchief 
which  covered  her  face.  It  looked  black,  frightful,  the 
tongue  protruding,  the  eyes  bloodshot.     He  went  on: 

^*  Faith,  she  was  strangled  the  moment  the  deed  was 
done." 

He  felt  her  neck : 

"  Strangled  with  the  hands  without  leaving  any 
special  trace,  neither  the  mark  of  the  nails  nor  the  im- 
print of  the  fingers.  Quite  right.  It  is  little  Louise 
Roque,  sure  enough  I  " 
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He  delicately  replaced  the  handkerchief: 

•**  There's  nothing  for  me  to  do  —  She's  been  dead 
for  the  last  hour  at  least.  We  must  give  notice  of  the 
matter  to  the  authorities." 

Renardet,  standing  up,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
kept  staring  with  a  stony  look  at  the  little  body  ex- 
posed to  view  on  the  grass..    He  murmured: 

"  What  a  wretch  I     We  must  find  the  clothes." 

The  doctor  felt  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  legs.  He 
said : 

"  She  must  havei  been  bathing,  no  doubt.  They 
ought  to  be  at  the  water's  edge," 

The  Mayor  thereupon  gave  directions: 
.  "Do  you,  Princepe  "  (this  was  his  secretary),  go 
and  look  for  those  clothes  for  me  along  the  river.  Dp 
you,  Maxime  "  (this  was  the  steward),  **  hurry  on  to- 
wards Koug-le-T<>rs,  and  bring  on  here  to  me  the 
examining  magistrate  with  the  goidarmes.  They 
must  be  here  within  an  hour.     You  understand." 

The  two  men  quickly  departed,  and  Renardet  said 
to  the  doctor : 

"  What  miscreant  has  been  able  to  do  such  a  deed  in 
this  psirt  of  the  country." 

The  doctor  murmured: 

"Who  knows?  Everyone  is  capable  of  that? 
Everyone  in  particular  and  nobody  in  general.  No 
matter,  it  must  be  some  prowler,  some  workman  out  of 
employment.  As  we  live  under  a  Republic,  we  must 
expect  to  meet  only  this  kind  of  person  along  the 
roads." 

Both  of  them  were  Bonapartists. 

The  Mayor  went  on : 
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**  Yes,  it  can  only  be  a  stranger,  a  passer-by,  a  vaga- 
bond without  heart  or  home." 

The  doctor  added  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  oti  his 
face: 

**  And  without  a  wife.  Having  neither  a  good  sup- 
per nor  a  good  bed,  he  procured  the  rest  for  himself. 
You  can't  tell  how  many  men  there  may  be  in  the  world 
capable  of  a  crime  at  a  given  moment.  Did  you  know 
that  this  little  girl  had  disappeared?  " 

And  with  the  end  of  his  stick  he  touched  one  after 
the  other  the  stiffened  lingert  of  the  corpse,  resting  on 
them  as  on  the  keys  of  a  piano. 

**  Yes,  the  mother  came  last  night  to  look  for  me 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  child  not  having  come  home 
from  supper  up  to  seven.  We  went  to  try  aiid  find  her 
along  the  roads  up  to  midnight,  but  we  did  not  think 
of  the  wood.  However,  we  needed  daylight  to  carry 
out  a  search  with  a  practical  result.'* 

**  Will  you  have  a  cigar?  "  said  the  doctor. 

**  Thanks,  I  don't  care  to  smoke.  It  gives  me  a  turn 
to  look  at  this." 

They  both  remained  standing  in  front  of  this  corpse 
of  a  young  girl,  so  pale,  on  the  dark  moss.  A  big  fly 
with  a  blue  belly  that  was  walking  along  one  of'  the 
thighs,  stopped  at  the  bloodstains,  went  on  again,  al- 
ways rising  higher,  ran  along  the  side  with  his  lively, 
jerky  movements,  climbed  up  one  of  the  breasts,  then 
came  back  agaiii  to  explore  the  other,  looking  out  for 
something  to  drink  on  this  dead  girl.  The  two  men 
kept  watching  this  wandering  black  speck. 

The  doctor  said: 

**  How  pretty  it  is,  a  fly  on  the  skin  f     The  ladies  of 
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the  laet  century  had  good  reason  to  paste  them  on  their 
fac^.     Why  has  this  fashion  gone  out?  " 

The  Mayor  seemed  not  to  hear,  plunged  as  he  was 
in  deep  thought. 

But«  all  of  a  sudden^  he  turned  round,  for  he  was 
surprised  by  a  shrill  noise*  A  woman  in  a  cap  and  a 
blue  apron  rushed  up  under  the  trees.  It  was  the 
mother,  La  Roque.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Renardct  she 
began  to  ahriek: 

"  My  little  girl,  where's  my  little  girl?  "  in  such  a 
distrarcted.  manner  that  she  did  not  glance  down  at  the 
ground.  Suddenly,  she  saw  the  corpse,  stopped  short, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  raised  both  her  arms  while  she 
uttered  a  sharp,  heartrending  cry  — ^  the  cry  of  a  muti- 
lated animal.  Then  she  rushed  towards  the  body,  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  took  off,  as  if  she  would  have  snatched 
it  away,  the  handkerchief  that  covered  the  face.  When 
she  saw  that  frightful  countenance,  black  and  convulsed, 
she  rose  up  with  a  shudder,  then  pressed  her  face 
ftgaitnst  the  ground,  giving  vent  to  terrible  and  con- 
tinuouB  screams  with  her  mouth  close  to  the  thick  moss. 

Her  tall,  thin  frame,  to  which  her  clothes  were  cling- 
ing tightly,  was  palpitating,  shaken  with  convulsions. 
They  could  see  her  bony  ankles  and  her  dried  up  calves 
covered  with  thick  blue  stockings,  shivering  horribly; 
and  she  went  digging  the  soil  with  her  crooked  fingers 
as  if  in  order  to  make  a  hole  there  to  hide  herself  in  it. 

The  doctor  moved,  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Poor  old  woman  I  " 

Renardet  felt  a  strange  rumbling  in  his  stomach;  then 
he  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  loud  sneeze  that  issued  at  the 
same  time  through  his  nose  and  through  his  mouth;  and, 
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drawing  his*  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  began  to 
weep  internally,  coughing,  sobbing,  and  wiping  his  face 
noisily. 

He  stammered  — 

**  Damn  —  danm  —  damned  pig  to  do  this  I  I 
would  like  to  see  him  guillotined." 

But  Princepe  reappeared,  with  his  hands  empty. 
He  murmured  — 

**  I  have  found  nothing,  M'sieu  le  Maire,  nothing  at 
all  anywhere." 

The  doctor,  scared,  replied  in  a  thick  voice,  drowned 
in  tears : 

*'  What  is  that  you  could  not  find?  " 

"  The  little  girl's  clothes." 

"Well  —  well  —  look  again,  and  find  them  —  or 
you'll  have  to  answer  to  me." 

The  man,  knowing  that  the  Mayor  would  not  brook 
opposition,  set  forth  again  with  hesitating  steps,  cast- 
ing on  the  corpse  indirect  and  timid  glances. 

Distant  voices  arose  under  the  trees,  a  confused 
sound,  the  noise  of  an  approaching  crowd;  for  Mederic 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  carried  the  news  from 
door  to  door.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood,  stupe- 
fied at  first,  had  gone  chatting  from  their  own  firesides 
into  the  street,  from  one  threshold  to  another.  Then 
they  gathered  together.  They  talked  over,  discussed, 
and  commented  on  the  event  for  some  minutes,  and  they 
had  now  come  to  see  it  for  themselves. 

They  arrived  in  groups  a  little  faltering  and  uneasy 
through  fear  of  the  first  impression  of  such  a  scene  on 
their  minds.  When  they  saw  the  body  they  stopped, 
not  daring  to  advance,  and  speaking  low.  They  grew 
bold,  went  on  a  few  steps,  stopped  again,  advanced  once 
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more,  and  soon  they  formed  around  the  dead  girl,  her 
mother,  the  doctor,  and  Renardet,  a  thick  circle,  agitated 
and  noisy,  which  crushed  forward  under  the  sudden 
pushes  of  the  last  comers.  And  now  they  touched  the 
corpse.  Some  of  them  even  bent  down  to  feel  it  with 
their  fingers.  The  doctor  kept  them  back.  But  the 
mayor,  waking  abruptly  out  of  his  torpor,  broke  into 
a  rage,  and,  seizing  Dn  Labarbe's  stick,  flung  himself  on 
his  townspeople,  stammering: 

"  Clear  out  —  clear  out  —  you  pack  of  brutes  — 
clear  outl  " 

And  in  a  second,  the  crowd  of  sightseers  had  fallen 
back  two  hundred  meters. 

La  Roque  was  lifted  up,  turned  round,  and  placed  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  she  now  remained  weeping  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  face. 

The  occurrence'  was  discussed  among  the  crowd; 
and  young  lads'  eager  eyes  curiously  scrutinized  diis 
naked  body  of  a  girl.  Renardet  perceived  this,  and 
abruptly  taking  off  his  vest,  he  flung  it  over  the  little 
girl,  who  was  entirely  lost  to  view  under  the  wide  gar- 
ment. 

The  spectators  drew  near  quietly.  The  wood  was 
filled  with  people,  and  a  continuous  hum  of  voices  rose 
up  under  the  tangled  foliage  of  the  tall  trees. 

The  Mayor,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  remained  standing, 
with  his  stick  in  his  hands,  in  a  fighting  attitude.  He 
seemed  exasperated  by  this  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  kept  repeating : 

"  If  one  of  you  come  nearer,  Fll  break  his  head  just 
as  I  would  a  dog's." 

The  peasants  were  greatly  afraid  of  him.  They 
held  back.      Dr.  Labarbe,  who  was  smoking,  sat  down 
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beside  La  Roque,  and  spoke  to  her  in  order  to  didtract 
her  attention.  The  old  woman  soon  removed  her  hands 
from  her  face,  and  she  replied  with  a  flood  of  tearful 
words,  emptying  her  grief  in  copious  talk*  She  told 
the  whole  story  of  her  life,  her  marriage,  the  death  of 
her  man,  a  bullsticker,  who  had  been  gored  to  death, 
the  infancy  of  her  daughter,  her  wretched  existence  as 
a  widow  without  resources  and  with  a  child  to  support. 
She  had  only  this  one,  her  little  Louise,  and  the  child 
had  been  killed— killed  in  this  wood.  AH  of  a  sud- 
den, she  felt  anxious  to  see  it  again,  and  dragging  her« 
self  on  her  knees  towards  the  corpse,  she  raised  up  one 
corner  of  the  garment  that  covered  her;  then  she  let  it 
fall  again,  and  began  wailing  once  more«  The  crowd 
remained  silent,  eagerly  watching  all  the  mother^s  ges-^ 
tures. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  a  great  swaying  movement  took 
place,  and  there  was  a  cry  of  **  the  gendarmes !  the 
gendarmes  I  " 

The  gendarmes  appeared  in  the  distance,  coming  on 
at  a  rapid  trot,  escorting  their  captain  and  a  little  gen* 
tleman  with  red  whiskers,  who  was  bobbing  up  and  down 
like  a  monkey  on  a  big  white  mare. 

The  steward  had  just  found  M.  Putoin,  the  examining 
magistrate,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  take  his  daily  ride,  for  he  posed  as  a  good 
horseman  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  officers. 

He  alighted  along  with  the  captain,  and  passed  the 
hands  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Doctor,  casting  a  ferret- 
like glance  on  the  linen  vest  which  swelled  above  the 
body  lying  underneath. 

When  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
he  first  gave  orders  to  get  rid  of  the  public,  whom  the 
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gendafmes  drove  out  of  the  wood,  but  who  soon  reap- 
peared in  the  meadow,  and  formed  a  hedge,  a  big 
hedge  of  excited  and  moving  heads  all  along  the  Brin- 
dellc,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

The  doctor  in  his  turn,  gave  explanations,  of  which 
Renardet  took  a  note  in  his  memorandum  book.  All 
the  evidence  was  given,  taken  down,  and  commented  on 
without  leading  to  any  discovery.  Maxime,  too,  came 
back  without  having  found  any  trace  of  the  clothes. 

This  disappearance  surprised  everybody?  no  one 
could  explain  it  on  the  theory  of  theft,  and  as  these 
rags  w«re  not  worth  twenty  sous,  even  this  theory  wis 
inadmissible. 

The  examining  magistrate,  the  mayor,  the  captain, 
And  the  doctor,  set  to  work  by  searching  In  pairs, 
putting  aside  the  smallest  branches  along  the  Water. 

Renardet  said  to  the  judge: 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  this  wretch  has  Concealed 
or  carried  away  the  clothes,  and  has  thus  left  the  body 
Exposed  in  th^  open  air  and  visible  to  everyone  ?  " 

The  other,  sly  and  knowing,  answered: 
'  "  Hal  Hi  I  Perhaps  a  dodge?    TTiis  crime  has  been 
committed  either  by  a  brute  or  by  a  crafty  blackguard. 
In  any  case  We*ll  easily  succeed  in  finding  him.'' 

The  rolling  of  a  vehicle  made  them  turn  their  heads 
round.  It  was  the  deputy  magistrate,  the  doctor  and 
the  registrar  of  the  court  who  had  arrived  in  their  turn. 
They  resumed  their  searches,  all  chatting  in  art  animated 
fashion.- 

Renardet  said  suddenly: 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  keeping  you  to  lunch  with 
me?" 

Everyone  smilingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
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examining  magistrate,  finding  that  the  case  of  little 
Louise  Roque  was  quite  enough  to  bother  about  for  one 
day,  turned  towards  the  Mayor: 

"  I  can  have  the  body  brought  to  your  house,  can  I 
not  ?  You  have  a  room  in  which  you  can  keep  it  for  me 
till  this  evening." 

The  other  got  confused,  and  stammered : 

"Yes  —  no — ^no.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  prefer 
that  it  should  not  come  into  my  house  on  account  of  — 
on  account  of  my  servants  who  are  already  talking  about 
ghosts  in  — in  my  tower,  in  the  Fox's  tower.  You 
know  —  I  could  no  longer  keep  a  single  one.  No  —  I 
prefer  not  to  have  it  in  my  house." 

The  magistrate  began  to  smile : 

"  Goodl  I  am  going  to  get  it  carried  off  at  once  to 
Roug,  for  the  legal  examination." 

Turning  towards  the  door : 

"  I  can  make  use  of  your  trap  can  I  not?  "  . 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

Everybody  came  back  to  the  place  where  the  corpse 
lay.  La  Roque  now,  seated  beside  her  daughter,  had 
caught  hold  of  her  head,  and  was  staring  right  before 
her,  with  a  wandering  listless  eye. 

The  two  doctors  endeavored  to  lead  her.  away,  so  thafi 
she  might  not  witness  the  dead  girl's  removal;  but  she 
understood  at  once  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and,  fling- 
ing herself  on  the  body,  she  seized  it  in  both  arms. 
Lying  on  top  of  the  corpse,  she  exclaimed : 

*'  You  shall  not  have  it  — 'tis  mine  — 'tis  mine  now.. 
They  have  killed  her  on  me,  and  I  wan^  to  ke^p  her  — 
you  shall  not  have  her  — !  " 

All  the  men,  affected  and  not  knowing  how  to  act, 
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remained  standing  around  her.  Renardet  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Listen,  La  Roque,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  find 
out  who  killed  her.  Without  this,  it  could  not  be  found 
out.  We  must  make  a  search  for  him  in  order  to 
punish  him.  When  we  have  found  him,  we'll  give  her 
up  to  you,     I  promise  you  this." 

This  explanation  shook  the  woman's  mind,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred  manifested  itself  in  her  distracted  glance. 

'*:So  then  they'll  take  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you  that.*' 

She  rose  up,  deciding  to  let  them  do  as  they  liked; 
but,  when  the  captain,  remarked : 

"  'Tis  surprising  that  her  clothes  were  not  found." 

A  new  idea,  which  she  had  not  previously  thought 
of,. abruptly  found  an  entrance  into  her  brain,  and  she 
asked : 

"  Where  are  her  clothes.  They're-  mine.  I  want 
them.     Where  have  they  been  put?  " 

They  explained  to  her  that  they  had  not  been  found. 
Then  she  called  out  for  them  with  desperate  obstinacy 
and  with  repeated  moans. 

"  They're  mine  —  I  want  them.  Where  are  they? 
I  want  theml  " 

The  more  they  tried  to  calm  her  the  more  she 
sobbed,  and  persisted  in  her  demands.  She  no  longer 
wanted  the  body,  she  insisted  on  having  the  clothes,  as 
much  perhaps  through  the  unconscious  cupidity  of  a 
wretched  being  to  whom  a  piece  of  silver  represents  a 
fortune,  as  through  maternal  tenderness. 

And  when  the  little  body  rolled  up  in  blankets  which 
had  been  brought  out  from  Renardet's  house,  had  disap- 
peared in  the  vehicle,  the  old  woman  standing  under 
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the  trees,  held  up  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Captain^  ex- 
claimed : 

*'  I  have  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world,  hot 
even  her  little  cap  -^  her  little  cap.*' 

The  cure  had  just  arrived,  a  young  priest  already 
growing  stout.  VLt  took  it  on  himself  to  carry  6S  La 
Roque,  and  they  went  away  together  towards  die 
village.  The  mother's  grief  was  modified  under  the 
sugaty  words  of  the  clergyman,  who  prOanaed  ber  a 
thousand  compensations.  But  she  Incessantly  kept  re- 
peating: 
,  **  If  I  had  only  her  little  Cap*" 

Sticking  to  this  idea  which  now  dominated  every 
other. 

Renardet  exclaimed  som6  distance  away: 

"  You  lunch  with  us,  Mcmsieur  TAbbe  -m-  in  an  hout^s 
time." 

Tha  priest  turned  his  head  rdund,  and  replied: 

**  With  pleasure.  Monsieur  le  Maire.  I'll  be  with 
you  at  twelve." 

And  they  all  directed  their  stdps  towards  the  houde 
whose  gray  front  and  large  tower  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  Brinddle,  could  be  seen  through  the  branches^ 

The  meal  lasted  a  long  time.  They  talked  ablmt  the 
crime.  Everybody  was  of  the  same  opinion.  It  had 
been  committed  by  some  tramp  passing  there  by  mere' 
chance  while  the  little  girl  was  bathing. 

Then  the  magistrates  returned  to  Roug,  announcing 
that  they  would  return  next  day  at  an  early  bour^  The 
doctor  and  the  cure  Went  to  their  respective  homes,  while 
Renardet,  after  a  lortg  walk  through  the  meadows,  re- 
turned to  the  wood  where  he  remained  walking  till 
nightfall  with  slow  steps,  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
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He  went  to  bed  early,  ^nd  wa$  8tiU  asleep  next  morn- 
ing when  the  ea^amining  magiatr^te  entered  hia  room. 
He  rubbed  his  hands  together  with  a  self-aatisiied  ain 
He  said: 

"  Ha  1  h^i  1  Yott're  still  sleeping.  ' Well?  my  dear  fel- 
low,  we  have  new3  this  morning." 

The  Mayor  $^t  up  on  hi*  bed, 

**  What,  pray?" 

*'  Qh  I  Something  strange*  You  remember  well 
how  the  mother  yesterday  clamored  for  some  memento 
of  her  daughter,  especially  her  little  cap?  Well,  on 
opening  her  door  this  morning,  vhe  found  on  the 
threshold,  her  child's  two  little  wooden  shoes.  This 
proves  that  the  crime  was  perpetrated  by  some  one  from 
the  district,  some  one  who  felt  pity  for  her.  Besides, 
the  postman,  Mederic  comes  and  brings  the  thimble,  the 
knife  and  the  needle  case  of  the  dead  girl.  So  then 
the  man  in  carrying  off  the  clothes  in  order  to  hide  them,' 
must  have  let  fall  the  articles  which  were  in  the  pocket 
As  for  me,  I  attach  special  importance  about  the  wooden 
shoes,  as  they  indicate  a  certain  moral  culture  and  a 
faculty  for  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  assassin.  We 
will  therefore,  if  I  have  no  objection,  pass  in  review 
together  the  principal  inhabitants  of  your  district." 

Th^  Mayor  got  up»  He  rang  for  hot  water  to  shave 
with,  and  said : 

**  With  pleasure,  but  it  will  take  rather  a  long  time, 
and  we  may  begin  at  once/' 

M.  Putoin  had  sat  astride  on  a  chair,  thus  pursuing 
even  in  a  room,  his  mania  for  horsemanship. 

Renardet  now  covered  his  chin  with  a  white  lather 
while  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass;  then  he  sharp- 
ened his  razpr  pn  the  strop  and  went  on : 
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**  The  principal  inhabitant  of  Carvelin  bears  the  name 
of  Joseph  Renardet,  Mayor,  a  rich  landowner,  a  rough 
man  who  beats  guards  and  coachmen  — " 

The  examining  magistrate  burst  out  laughing : 

"  That's  enough;  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next." 

"  The  second  in  importance  is  ill.  Pelledent,  his 
deputy,  a  rearer  of  oxen,  an  equally  rich  landowner,  a 
crafty  peasant,  very  sly,  very  close-fisted  on  every  ques- 
tion of  money,  but  incapable  in  my  opinion,  of  having 
perpetrated  such  a  crime." 

M.  Putoin  said: 

"  Let  us  pass  on." 

Then,  while  continuing  to  shave  and  wash  himself, 
Renardet  went  on  with  the  moral  inspection  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Carvelin.  After  two  hours'  discussion, 
their  suspicions  were  fixed  on  three  individuals  who  had 
hitherto  borne  a  shady  reputation  —  a  poacher  named 
Cavalle,  a  fisher  for  trails  and  crayfish  named  Paquet, 
and  a  buUsticker  named  Clovis. 

PART  II 

The  search  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  lasted 
all  the  summer,  but  he  was  not  discovered.  Those  who 
were  suspected  and  those  who  were  arrested  easily 
proved  their  innocence,  and  the  authorities  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt  to  capture  the  criminal. 

But  this  murder  seemed  to  have  moved  the  entire 
country  in  a  singular  fashion.  There  redisquietude,  a 
vague  fear,  a  sensation  of  mysterious  terror,  springing 
not  merely  from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
trace  of  the  assassin,  but  also  and  above  all  from  that 
strange  finding  of- the  wooden  shoes  in  front  of  La 
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Roque's  door  on  the  day  after  Uic  crime.  The  cer- 
tainty that  the  murderer  had  assisted  at  the  investiga- 
tion»  that  he  was  still  living  in  the  village  without  doubt, 
left  a  gloomy  impression  on  people^s  minds,  and  ap- 
peared to  brood  over  the  neighborhood  like  an  incessant 
menace. 

The  wood  besides,  had  beconie  a  dreaded  spot, 
a  place  to  be  avoided,  and  supposed  to  be  haunted. 

Formerly,  the  inhabitants  used  to  come  and  sit  down 
on  the  moss  at  the  feet  of  the  huge  tall  trees,  or  walk 
along  the  water's  edge  watching  the  trouts  gliding  under 
the  green  undergrowth.  .  The  boys  used  to  play  bowls, 
hide-and-seek  and  other  games  in  certain  places  where 
they  had  upturned,  smoothed  out,  and  leveled  the  soil, 
and  the  girls,  in  rows  of  four  or  five,  used  to  trip  along 
holding  one  another  by  the  arms,  and  screaming  out 
with  their  shrill  voices  ballads  which  grated  on  the 
ear,  and  whose  false  notes  disturbed  the  tranquil  air  and 
set  the  teeth  on  edge  like  drops  of  vinegar.  Now  no- 
body went  any  longer  under  the  wide  lofty  vault,  as  if 
people  were  afraid  of  always  finding  there  some  corpse 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Autumn  arrived,  the  leaves  began  to  fall.  They  fell 
down  day  and  night,  descended  from  the  tall  trees, 
round  and  round  whirling  to  the  ground;  and  the  sky 
could  be  seen  through  the  bare  branches.  Sometimes 
when  a  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  tree-tops,  the  slow, 
continuous  rain  suddenly  grew  heavier,  and  became  a 
storm  with  a  hoarse  roar,  which  covered  the  moss  with 
a  thick  carpet  of  yellow  water  that  made  rather  a 
squashing  sound  under  the  feet.  And  the  almost  im- 
perceptible murmur,  the  floating,  ceaseless  murmur  gen- 
tle and  sad,  of  this  rainfall  seemed  like  a  low  wail,  and 
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those  leaves  continually  falling,  seemed  like  tcart,  big 
tears  shed  by  the  tall  mournful  trees  which  were  weep- 
ing, as  it  were,  day  and  night  over  the  clo^e  of  the  year, 
over  the  ending  of  warm  dawns  and  soft  twilights,  over 
the  ending  of  hot  breezes  and  bright  suns,  and  also 
perhaps  over  the  crime  which  they  had  seen  committed 
under  the  shade  of  their  branches,  over  the  girl  violated 
and  killed  at  their  feet  They  wept  in  the  silence  of 
the  desolate  empty  wood,  the  abandoned,  dreaded  wood, 
where  the  soul,  the  childish  soul  of  the  dead  little  girl 
must  be  wandering  all  alone. 

The  Brindelle,  swollen  by  the  storms,  rushed  on  more 
quickly,  yellow  and  angry,  between  its  dry  banks,  be* 
twcen  two  thin,  bare  willow-hedges. 

And  here  was  Renardet  suddenly  resuming  his  walks 
under  the  trees.  Every. day,  at  sunset,  he  came  out  of 
his  house  decended  the  front  steps  slowly,  and  entered 
the  wood,  in  a  dreamy  fashion  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  For  a  long  time  he  paced  over  the  damp  soft 
moss,  while  a  legion  of  rooks,  rushing  to  the  spot  from 
all  the  neighboring  haunts  in  order  to  rest  in  the  tall 
summits,  unrolled  themselves  through  space,  like  an  im*- 
mense  mourning  veil  floating  in  the  wind,  uttering 
violent  and  sinister  screams.  Sometimes,  they  rested, 
dotting  with  black  spots  the  tangled  branches  against  the 
red  sky,  the  sky  crimsoned  with  autumn  twilights. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  set  again,  croaking  fright- 
fully and  trailing  once  more  above  the  wood  the  long 
dark  festoon  of  their  flight.    . 

They  swooped  down  at  last,  on  the  highest  treetops, 
and  gradually  their  cawings  died  away  while  the  advanc- 
ing night  mingled  their  black  plumes  with  the  blackness 
of  space, 
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Renardet  wae  still  strolling  slowly  under  the  trees; 
then,  wh^n  the  thick  darkness  prevented  him  from 
walking  any  Ipogor,  he  ^tnt  back  to  the  house,  sank  alt 
of  a  heap  into  his  armchair  in  front  of  the  glowing 
hearth,  strctchoig  towards  the  fire  his  damp  feet  from 
which  for  some  time  under  the  flames  vapor  emanated. 

Now,  one  morning,  an  important  bit  of  news  was  cir- 
culated acound  the  district;  the  Mayor  was  getting  hk 
wood  cut  down. 

Twenty  woodcntters  wer^  already  at  work.  They 
had  commenced  at  the  corner  nearest  to  the  house,  and 
they  worked  rapidly  in  the  master's  presence. 

At  first,  the  loppers  climbed  up  the  trunk.  Tred  to 
it  by  a  rope  collar,  they  ding  round  in  the  beginning  with 
both  arm^  thea,  lifting  one  l^g,  they  strike  it  hard  with 
a  blow  of  the  edge  of  a  steel  instrument  attached  to  each 
foot  The  edge  .penetrates  the  wood,  and  remains 
studc  in  it;  and  the  man  rises  up  as  if  on  a  9tep  in  order 
tp  strike  with  the  steel  attached  to  the  other  foot,  and 
once  more  mpports  himself  till  he  lifts  his  first  foot 
again. 

And  with  every  upward  movement  he  raises  higher 
the  nope  co&r  which  fastens  him  to  the  tree.  Over  his 
Ipins,  hangs  and  glitters  the  sted  hatchet.  He  keeps 
continually  clinging  on  in  an  easy  fashion  tike  a 
parasitic  creature  attaidcing  a  giant;  he  mounts  slowly 
up  the  immense  trunk,  embracing  jt  and  spurring  it  ift 
order  to  decstpitate  It.        . 

As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  first  branches,  he  stops, 
detaches  from,  his  side  the  sharp  «x,  and  strikes. 
He  strikes  «lowlyi  awthodlcally,  cutting  the  limb  close 
to  the  trunk,  and,  all  of  a  sodden,  the  branch  €ra<^s, 
gives  away,  bends,  tears  itself  off,  and  falls  down  graz- 
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ing  the  neighboring  trees  in  its  fall.  Then,  it  crashes 
down  on  the  ground  with  a  great  sound  of  broken  wood, 
and  its  slighter  branches  keep  quivering  for  a  long 
time. 

The  soil  was  covered  with  fragments  which  other 
men  cut  in  their  turn,  bound  in  bundles,  and  piled  in 
heaps,  while  the  trees  which  were  still  left  standing 
seemed  like  enormous  posts,  gigantic  forms  amputated 
and  shorn  by  the  keen  steel  of  the  cutting  instruments. 

And  when  the  lopper  had  finished  his  task,  he  left  at 
the  top  of  the  straight  slender  shaft  of  the  tree  the  rope 
collar  which  he  had  brought  up  with  him,  and  after- 
wards descends  again  with  spurlike  prods  along  the  dis- 
crowned trunk,  which  the  woodcutters  thereupon  at- 
tacked at  the  base,  striking  it  with  great  blows  which 
resounded  through  all  the  rest  of  the  wood. 

When  the  foot  seemed  pierced  deeply  enough, 
some  men  commenced  dragging  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  cry  in  which  they  joined  harmoniously,  at  the  rope 
attached  to  the  top;  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  immense 
mast  cracked  and  tumbled  to  the  earth  with  the  dull 
sound  and  shock  of  a  distant  cannon-shot. 

And  each  day  the  wood  grew  thinner,  losing  its  trees 
which  fell  down  one  by  one,  as  an  army  loses  its 
soldiers. 

Renardet  no  longer  walked  up  and  down.  He  re- 
mained from  morning  till  night,  contemplating,  motion- 
less, and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  the  slow  death 
of  his  wood.  When  a  tree  fell,  he  placed  his*  foot  on 
it  as  if  it  were  a  corpse.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
next  with  a  kind  of  secret,  calm  impatience,  as  if  he  had 
expected,  hoped  for,  something  at  the  end  of  this 
massacre* 
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Meanwhile^  they  were  approaching  the  place  where 
little  Louise  Roque  had  been  found.  At  length,  they 
came  to  it  one  evening,  at  the  hour  of  twilight. 

As  it  was  dark,  the  sky  being  overcast^  the  wood- 
cutters wanted  to  stop  their  work,  putting  oft  till  next 
day  the  fall  of  an  enormous  beech-tree,  but  the  master 
objected  to  this,  and  insisted  that  even  at  this  hour  they 
should  lop  and  cut  down  this  giant,  which  had  over- 
shadowed  the  crime. 

When'  the  lopper  had  laid  it  bare,  had  finished  its 
toilets  for  the  guillotine,  when  the  woodcutters  were 
about  to  sap  its  base,  five  men  commenced  hauling  at  the 
rope  attached  to  the  top. 

The  tree  resisted;  its  powerful  trunk,  although 
notched  up  to  the  middle  was  as  rigid  as  iron.  The 
workmen,  altogether,  with  a  soft  of  regular  jump, 
strained  at  the  rope,  stooping  dbwn  tb  the  ground,  and 
they  gave  vent  to  a  cry  with  throats  out  of  breath,  so* 
as  to  indibate  and  direct  their  efforts. 

Two  woodcutters  standing  close  to  the  giant,  re- 
mained with  axes  in  their  grip,  like  two  executioners 
ready  to  strike  once  more,  and  Renardet,  motionless,' 
with  hift  hand  on  the  bark,  awaited  the  fall  with  an  un- 
easy, nervous  feeling. 

One  of  the  men  said  to  him : 

**  You're  too  near,  Monsieur  le  Maire.  When  it 
falls,  it  may  hurt  you." 

He  did  not  reply  and  did  not  recoil.  He  seemed 
ready  himself  to  catch  the  beech-tree  in  his  open  arms 
in  order  to  cast  it  on  the  ground  like  a  wrestler. 

All  at  once,  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  column  of  wood 
there  was  a  rent  Mt^hich  seemed  to  run  to  the  top,  like 
a  painful  shake ;  and  it  bent  slightly,  ready  to  f aU,  but 
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still  resisting. .  Tfa^  staen,  in  a  state  of  excitstnent,  dtiff- 
ened  their  arm$j  reoewed  their  efforts  with  greater  vigor, 
and,  just  a$  the  tree^  breakiag,  came  crashing  down, 
Renardet  suddenly  made  fortvard  step,  then  stopped, 
his  shoulders,  raised  to  receive  the  irresistible  shock,  the 
mortal  sh<>ck  whidi  would  crush  him  on  the  eaitlu 

But  the  beech-tree,  having  deviated  a:  little,  ocily 
rubbed  against  bis.  loins,  throwing  him  on  his  face  live 
meters  away. 

The  workmen  dashed  forward  to  lift  hLm  up.  He 
had  alr^dy  risen  to  his  knees,  stupefied,  mth  wandciw 
ing^  eyes,  and  passing  his  hand  ^across  his  forehead,  as 
if  he  were  awaking  out  of  an  attack  of  madness. 

When  he  had  got  to  his  feet  once  more,  the  men, 
astonishedy  qu6sti(tfied  him»  not  being  able  to  understand 
what  he  had  done..  He  replied,  in  faltering  tonto,  that 
he  had  had  for  adsoment  a  fit  of  abstraction,  or;rather 
a  return  to  the  days  of  his  thildhood,  that  he  imagined' 
he  had  to  pass  his  time  under  a  tree,  ju3t  as  stfeet-boys 
ru^h  in  front  of  vehicles  driving  rapidly  past,  tliat  he 
had  played  at  danger^  that)  for  the  past  eight  days,  he 
felt  this  desire  growing  stronger  within  him,  .asking 
himself  .whether,  ev^ry  time  one  was  cracking,  so  as  to 
be  on  the  point  of  falling,  he  could  pass  beneath  it  with'* 
out  being  touched.  It  was  a  pieCe  ol  stupidity  he  con- 
fessed; bnt  eYeryone  has  these  moments  oi  insanity^  and 
these  temptations  towards  boyish  folly. 

He  made  thi^  esppl^iijLatfOti  i^i  a  slow  tone,  searching 
fpr  his^wordg,  and  $paaking  in  t  sliupefied  fashion. 

Then,  he  went  off,  saying : 

**Till  tg?«orrow,  my  friends -r- till  to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  ba^  to  his  room,  he  sat  down 
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before  his  table,  which  his  lamp,  covered  with  a  shade, 
lighted  -up  brightly,  and,  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
forehead,  be  began  to  cry. 

He  remained  crying  for  a  long  time,  then  wiped  his 
eyes,  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was 
not  yet  six  o'clock. 

He  thought: 

"  I  have  time  before  dinner.** 

And  he  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it.  He  then 
came  back,  and  sat  down  before  his  table.  He  pulled 
out  a  drawer  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  taking  from  it  a 
revolver,  laid  It  down  over  his  papers,  under  the  glare 
of  the  sun.  The  barrel  of  the  fire-arm  glittered  and 
cast  reflections  which  resembled  flames. 

Renardet  gazed  at  it  for  some  time  with  the  uneasy 
glance  of  a  drunken  man ;  then  he  rose  by,  and  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 

He  walked  from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the 
other,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  started  to 
pace  up  and  down  again  a  moment  afterwards.  Sud- 
denly, he  opened  the  door  of  his  dressing  room, 
steeped  a  napkin  in  a  water-jug  and  moistened  his  ford- 
head,  as  he  had  done  on  the  morning  of  the  crime. 

Then  he  went  walking  up  and  down  once  more. 
Each  time  he  passed  the  table  the  gleaming  revolver 
attracted  his  glance,  tempted  his  hand;  but  he  kept 
watching  the  clock,  and  reflected: 

•'I  have  still  time.** 

It  struck  half-past  six.  Then  he  took  up  the  revolv- 
er,^ opened  his  mouth  wide  with  a  frightful  grimace, 
and  stuck  the  barrel  into  it,  as  if  he  wanted  to  swallow 
it.     He  remained  in  this  position  for  some    seconds 
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without  moving,  his  finger  on  the  lock,  then,  suddenly, 
seized  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  he  dropped  the  pistol 
on  the  carpet. 

And  he  fell  back  on  his  arm*chair^  sobbing: 

**I  can't.  L  dare  not  I,  My  Godl  My,  God  I 
How  can  I  have  the  courage  to  kill  myself?  " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose  up  in  a 
stupefied  condition.     A  servant  said : 

**  Monsieur's  dinner  is  ready." 

He  replied :  . 

*'  All  right.     I'm  going  down." 

Then  he  picked  up  the  revolver,  locked  it  up  again  in 
the  drawer,  then  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  over 
-the  mantelpiece  to  see  whether  his  face  did  not  look  too 
much  convulsed.  It  was  as  red  as  usual,  a  little  redder 
perhaps.  That  was  all.  He  went  down,  and  seated 
himself  before  the  table. 

He  ate  slowly,  like  a  man  who  wants  to  drag  on  the 
meal,  who  does  not  want  tp  be  alone  with  himself. 

Then  he  smoked  several  pipes  in  the  hall  while  the 
plates  were  being  removed.  After  that,  he  went  back 
to  his  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  shut  up  in  it,  he  looked  under  his 
bed,  opened  all  his  cupboards,  explored  every  corner, 
rummaged  through  all  the  furniture.  Then  he  lighted 
the  tapers  ove^  the  mantelpiece,  and,  turning  round 
several  times,  ran  his  eye  all  over  the  apartment  with  ^n 
anguish  of  terror  that  made  his  face  lose  its  color,  for 
he  knew  well  that  he  was  going  to  see  her,  as  on  every 
night  —  Little  Louise  Roque,  the  little  girl  he  had 
violated  and  afterwaids  strangled. 

Every  night  the  .odious  vision  came  back  again. 
First,  it  sounded  in  his  ears  like  a  kind  of  snorting  such 
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as  16  made  by  a  threshing  machine,  or  the  distant  pas- 
sage of  a  train  over  ^  bridge.  Then  he  commenced 
to  pant,  to  feel  suffocated,  and  he  had  to  unbutton 
his  shirt-collar  and  his  belt  He  moved  about 
to  make  his  blood  circulate,  he  tried  to  read,  he  at- 
tempted to  sing.  It  was  in  vain-  His  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  himself,  went  back  to  the  day  of  the  murder, 
and  made  him  begin  it  all  over  again  m  all  its  most 
secret  details,  with  all  the  violent  emotions  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  first  mintite  to  the  last. 

He  ha^  felt  on  rising  up  that  morning,  the  morning 
of  the  horrible  day,  a  little  stupefaction  and  dizziness 
which  he  attributed  to  the  heat,  so  that  he  retnained  in 
his  room  till  the  time  came  for  breakfast. 

After,  the  meal  he  had  taken  a  siesta,  then,  towards 
the  close  of  the.afternoon,  he  had  gone  out  to  breathe 
the  fresh,  soothing  breeze  under  the  trees  in  the  wood. 

But,  as  soon  as  they  were  outside;  the  heavy,  scorch- 
ing air  of  the  plain  oppressed  him  more.  The  sun,  still 
high:  in  the  heavens,  poured  out  on  the  parched  soil, 
dry  and  thirsty,  floods  of  ardent  light.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  the  leaves.  Every  beast  and  bird,  even 
the  grasshoppers,  were  silent.  Renardet*  reached  the 
tall  trect^  and  began  to  walk  over  the  moss  where  the 
Brindelle  sent  forth  a  slight,  cool  vapor  under  the  im- 
mense roof  of  tree^J  But  he  felt  ill  at  ease.  It 
seemed  to  hipi  that  an  unknown,  invisible  hand,  was 
squeezing  hi&neck,  and  he  $carccly  thought  of  anything,' 
having  usually  few  ideas  m  his  head.  For  the  last  three 
raonthsy  only  one  thought  haunted  hini,  the  thought  of 
marrying  again.  He  suffered  from  living  alone,  suf- 
fered from  it  morally  and  physically.  Atcustomcd  for 
t«n^years.  past  to  feeling  a  woman  near  hirfj,  habituated 
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to  her  presence  every  moment,  to  her  embrace  each  suc- 
cessive day,  he  had  need,  an  imperious  and  perplexing 
need  of  incessant  contact  with  her  and  the  regular  touch 
of  her  lips.  Since  Madame  Renardet's  d'dath,  he  had 
suffered  continually  without  knowing  why,  he  had  suf- 
fered from  not  feeling  her  dress  brush  against  his  legs 
every  day,  and,  above  all,  from  no  longer  being  able  to 
grow  calm  and  languid  between  her  arms*  He  had 
been  scarcely  six  months  a  widower,  and  he  had  already 
been  looking,  out  through  the  district  for  some  young 
girl  or  some  widow  he.  might  marry  when  his  period  of 
marrying  was  at  an  end. 

He  had  a  chaste  soul,  but  it  was  lodged  in  a  power* 
ful  Herculean  body,  and  carnal  images  began  to  disturb 
his  sleep  and  his  vigils.  He  drove  them  away;  they 
came  b^ck  again;  and  he  murmured  from  time  to  time, 
smiling  at  himself :  ,     . 

.  "  Here  I  am,  like  St.  Antony." 

Having  had  this  morning  several  besetting  visions, 
the  desire  suddenly  came  into  his  breast  to  bathe  in  the 
Brindplle  in  order  to  refresh  himself  and  appease  the 
ardor  of  his  heat. 

He  knew,  a  little  further  on,  a  large  deep  spot  where 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  came  sometime  to.  take 
a  dip  in  summer.     He  went  there. 

Thick  willow  trees  hid  this  clear  volume  of  water 
where  the  current  rested  and  went  to  sleep  for  a  little 
while  before  smarting  its  way  again.  Rcnardet/  as  he 
appeared,  thought  he  heard  a  fight  sound,  a  faint  smell 
which  was  not  that  of  the  stream  on  the  banks.  He 
softly  put:  aside  .the  leaves  and  looked.  A  little. girl, 
quite  «\akfid:  io  the  transparent  water,  was  beating  the 
waves  with  both  hands*  dancing  about  in  thcni  a  little 
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and  dipping  herself  witb  pretty  .nibvManents.  She  was 
not  a  child  nor  was  she  yet  a  woman.  SJbe.wae  plump 
dnd  formed^  while  preserving  ah  air  pf-  youthful  pre- 
cocity, as  of  one  who  had  grown  rapicjly,  and  who  was 
now  alinost  i^pe.  He  nk»  longer  moved,  overcome  with 
mifpri^e,  with'  a  pang  of  desire,  holding  his  breath  with 
a  ttrange  poignant  emotion^  He  remained  thece,  iiis 
h^art 'beating  ^  if  ene  of  his  si&nstuil  dtfaaas  had  jnst 
been  realized,  as^  if  ah  Impure  £ah?^  had  con^izred  up  be- 
fore him  this  creature  so  ^i«eu|?bmg  Co  hie  blood,  so  veairy 
yoihig  this  Mttk  rustic  Vtoue,  was  born  in?  the  waves  of 
the  sea.    ' 

Suddenly  the  little  girf  eame  out  of  the  water,  and 
without  seeing  came  over  to  wh^e  he  stood  looking  .{or 
her  clothes  in  order  to  dresfr  hersdif;  •  While  she  iwas 
gradually  approaching  with  little  liesitaiting  fl^ps, 
through  fear  of  the  ^harp  pofaitdd  stones,  he  felt  himself 
pushed  towards  her  by  m  irresistible  force^by  a  bestial 
transport  ot  passion,  i^^hich  stirred  tip  all  his  flesh, 
stupdfied  his  soul,  and  made  htm  tremble  from  bead 
to  foot. 

She  remained  standing  some  j^eoonds  behind  the  wil- 
low tree  which  concealed  him  from  view.  Theni,  losing 
his  reason  entit^ely,  he  op^ed  the  brandies,  rushed  on 
her,  and  seized  her  in  his^  arms.  She  fell,  too  scared  to 
offer  any  resistance,  too  much  terror-stricken  to  cry  out, 
and  he  possessed  her  without  uhderstanding  what  he  was 
doing.' 

He  woke  up  from  his  crime,  as  one  wakes  out  of  a 
nightmare.     The  child  burst  out  weepinrg. 

He  said: 

"  'Hold  your  tongue  I     Hold  your  tongue  1     FU  give 


you  money." 
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But  she  did  not  hear'  him^  she  went  -on  sobbing*    ,  . 

He  went  on:  ;  .♦ 

"Come  now,  hold  your. tongue  1  Do  hold  your 
tongue.     Keep  quiet-" 

She  still  kept  shrieking,  writhing  in  the  effort  to  ^t 
away  from  him-  He  suddenly  realized  that  he.  w^ 
ruined,  and  he  caught  her  by  the  neck  to  stop  her.m^tJtL 
from  uttering  these  heartrending,  dt^oadful-  sCre^^s. 
-As  she  continued  to  struggle  with  the  desperate  strength 
of  a  being  who  is  seeking  to  fly  fnom  death,  he  pressed 
his  enormous  hands  -on  the  little  throat  swolipn  with 
cries,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  had  strangled  her  so 
furiously  did  he  grip  her,  without  intending  tQtlkilHicr 
but  only  to  make  her  k^p  silent^ 

Then  he  rp^e  up  overwhelmed  with  horror. 

She  lay  before  him  with  her  face  bleeding  and  black- 
ened. He  wias  going  to  rush  away  when  there  sprang 
up  in  his  aigitated  soul  the  mysterious  and  undefined  uv 
stinct  that  guides  all  beings  in  the  hour  pf  dangen 

It  was  necessary  tq  .throw  the  body  into  the'w^ter;  but 
another  impulse  drove  him  towards  the  clothes,  of  which 
he  made,  a  thin  parcel.  Then  as  he  had  a  piece,  of 
twine  in  his  pocket,  he  tied'  it  up  and  hid  it  in  a  deep 
portion  of  the  stream,  undcF  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the 
foot  of  whirfi  WAS  steeped  in  the  Brindclle.   . 

Then  he  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  .reached  the 
meadows,  took  a  wide  turn  in  order*  to  show  himself 
to  some  peasants  who  dwelt  some  distance  away  at  the 
iOpposite  side  of  the  district,  and  he.  came  back  to  dine 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  told  his  servants  all  that  was.  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  during  his  walk. 

He  slept,  however,  that  night;  he  slept  with  a  heavy 
brutish  sleep,  such  as  the  sleep  of  persons  coiidenmed  to 
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death  must  be  occasionally.  He  only  opened  his  eyes 
at  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  and  he  waited,  tortured 
by  the  fear  of  having  his  crime  discovered,  for  his  usual 
waking  hour. 

'  Theft  he  would  have  to  be  present  at  all  the  stages 
of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  He  did  so 
after  the  fashion  of  a  somnambulist,  in  a  hallucination 
which  showed  him  things  and  human  beings  in  a  sort  of 
dfeatti,  in  a  cloud  of  intoxication,  m  that  dubious  sense 
of  unreality  which  perplexes  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  catastrophe. 

The  only  thing  that  pierced  his  heart  was  La  Roque's 
cry  of  anguish.  At  that  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  cast 
himself  at  the  old  woman's  feet^  and  to  exclaim  — 

"'TisL"  ' 

Biit  he  restrained  hhnself.  H^  went  back,  however, 
during  the  night,  to  fish  up  the  dead  girl's  woodenshoes, 
in  order,  to  carry  them  to  her  mother's  threshold. 

As  long  as  the  inquiry  lasted,  as  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guide  and  aid  justice,  he  was  calm,  master  of 
himself,  sly  and  smiling.  He  discussed  quietly  with  the 
magistrates  all  the  suppositions  that  passed  through 
their  minds,  ^  combated  their  opinions,  and  demolished 
their  arguments.  He  even  took  a  keen  and  mournful 
pleasure  in:  disturbing  their  investigations,  in  embroil- 
ing their  ideas  in  showing  the  innocence  of  those  whom 
they  suspected. 

But  from  the  day  when  the  inquiry  came  to  a  close  he 
became  gradually  nervous,  more  excitable  still  than  he 
had  been  before,  although  he  mastered  his  irritability. 
Sudden  noises  made  him  jump  up  with  fear;  he  shud- 
dered at  the  slightest  thing,  trembled  sometimes  from 
bnd  to  foot  when  a  fly  alighted  on  his  forehead.     Then 
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he  was  seized  with  an  irop«rioui3  desire  Un:  niQFe*- 
ment,  whurh  compelled  him  to  keep  continually  on  foot, 
and  made  him  renuin  up  whole  nights  walking  to  ^nd 
fro  in  his  own  room. 

It  was  not  that  he  wa«  goad^  by  remorsq*  His 
brutality  did  not  lend  itself  to  any  shade  of  sentimeiit  or 
of  moral  terror-  A  man  of  energy  ahd  even  of  violenee, 
bom  to  make  war,  to  ravage  conquered  tountries  Mrtd 
to  massacre  the  ranquisbed«  full  of  the  savage  insti^^M 
of  the  hunter  and  the  fighter,  he  scarcely  took  count  of 
human  life.  Though  he  respected  the  church  through 
policy,  he  believed  neither  in  God  nor  in  the  devils  ex- 
pecting consequently  in  another  life  neither  chastisement 
nor  recompense  for  his  acts.  As  his  sole  belief,  he  rc^ 
tained  a  vague  philosophy  composed  of  all  the  ideas  of 
the  encyclopedists  of  the  last  century;  and  he  regarded 
rcUgion  as  a  moral  sanction  of  the  law,  th^  one  and  the 
other  having  been  invented  by  men  to  regulate  social 
relations.  To  kill  anyone  in  a  duel,  or  in  war,  or  in  a 
quarrel,  or  by  accident,  or  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  or 
even  through  bravado,  would  have  seemed  to  him  an 
amusing  and  clever  thing,  and  would  not  have  left  more 
impression  on  his  mind  than  a  shot^ fifed  at  a  hare;  but 
he  had  experienced  a  profound  enlotion  ^at  the  murder 
of  this  child.  He  Jbad,  in  the  first  placei  pcxpotrated 
it  in  the  distraction  of  an  irtesistible  gusit  of  passion,  in. 
a  sort  of  spiritual  tempest  that  had  overpowered  his 
reason*  And  he  had  cherished  in  bifS  heart,  cherished 
in  hU  ftesh,  cherished  on  his  lips,  ch«ri^h^  evcm  to  the: 
very  tape  of  his  murderous  fingers,  a  kind  of  bestial  lovicv 
as  ^ell  ^s  a  feeiir^g  of  crushing  horror,  towards  thia 
little  girl  surprised  by  him  and-  barely  killed.  Ev^ery 
ivp^ent  his  thoughts  returned  to  that  horrible  sceae. 
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and,  though  he  endeavored  to  drive  away  this  picture 
from  his  mind,  though  he  put  it  aside  with  terror,  with 
disgust,  he  felt  it  surging  through  his  soul,  moving  about 
in  him,  waiting  incessantly  for  the  moment  to  reappear. 

Then,  in  the  night,  he  was  afraid,  afraid  of  the 
shadow  falling  around  him.  He  did  not  yet  know  why 
the  darkness  seemed  to  seem  frightful  to  him;  but  he 
instinctively  feared  it,  be  felt  that  it  was  peopled  with 
terrors.  The  bright  daylight  did  not  lend  itself  to 
fears.  Things,  and  beings  were  seen  there,  and  so 
there  wet^  only  to  be  met  there  natural  things  and  be- 
ings which  could  exhibit  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
But  the  nigbti  the  unpenetrable  night,  thicker  than 
walls,  and  empty,  the  infinite  night,  so  black,  so  vast,  in 
which  one  might  brush  tigamst  frightful  things,  the 
night  when  one  feels:  that  mysterious  terror  is  wander- 
ing}  prowling  about,  appeared  to  him  to  conceal  an  un-* 
known  danger,  close  and  menacing. 

What  was  it? 

He  knew  it  ere  long.  As  he  sat  in  his  armdhair, 
rather  late  oiie  evening  when  he  could  not  sleep,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  curtain  of  his  mndow  move.  He 
waited,  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mind,  .with  beating  heart. 
The  drapery  did  not  stir;  then,  all  of  a  sudden  it  moved 
once  more.  He  did  not  venture  to  rise  up ;  he  no  longer 
ventured  to  biieathe,  and  yet  he  was ;  brave.  He  had 
often  fought,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  catch  thieves 
in  hi^.Jhiouse,  .  . 

Was  it  true  that  this  curtain  did  move?  he  asked  him- 
self, fearing  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  him.  It  was, 
moreover,  such  a  flight  thing,  a  gentle  flutter  of  lace,  a 
kind  of  trembling  in  its  folds,  kss  than  an  undulation 
such  as  is  caused  by  the  wind, 
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Renardet  sat  still,  with  staring  eyes,  and  outstretched 
neck;  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  abruptly  ashamed  of  his 
fear,  took  four  steps,  seized  the  drapery  with  both 
hands,  and  pulled  it  wide  apart.  At  first,  he  saw 
nothing  but  darkened  glass,  resembling  plates  of  glitter- 
ing ink.  The  night,  the  vast,  impenetrable  sketched 
behind  as  far  as  the  invisible  horizon.  He  remained 
standing  in  front  of  this  illimitable  shadow,  and  sud- 
denly he  perceived  a  light,  a  moving  light,  which 
seemed  some  distance  away. 

Then  he  put  his  face  close  to  the  window-pane, 
thinking  that  a  person  looking  for  crayfish  might  be 
poaching  in  the  Brindelle,  for  it  was  past  midnight,  and 
this  light  rose  up  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  under  the 
trees.  As  he  was  not  yet  able  to  see  clearly,  Renardet 
placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes;  and  suddenly  this  light 
became  an  illumination,  and  he  beheld  little  Louise 
Roque  naked  and  bleeding  on  the  moss.  He  recoiled 
frozen  with  horror,  sank  into  his  chair,  and  fell  back- 
ward. He  remained  there  some  minutes,  his  soul  in 
distress,  then  he  sat  up  and  began  to  reflect.  He  had 
had  a  hallucination  —  that  was  all ;  a  hallucination  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  marauder  of  the  night  was  walking 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  near  the  water's  edge.  What 
was  there  astonishing,  besides,  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  recollection  of  his  crime  should  sometimes  bring  be- 
fore him  the  vision  of  the  dead  girl  ? 

He  rose  up,  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine  and  sat 
down  again. 

He  thought. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  if  this  come  back?  " 

And  it  did  come  back;  he  felt  it;  he  was  sure  of  it. 
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Already  his  glance  was  drawn  towards  the  window;  it 
called  him ;  it  attracted  him.  In  order  to  avoid  looking 
at  it,  he  turned  aside  his  chair.  Then  he  took  a  book 
and  tried  to  read;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
presently  heard  something  stirring  behind  him,  and  he 
swung  round  his  armchair  on  one  foot. 

The  curtain  still  moved  —  unquestionably,  it  did 
move  this  time;  he  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
about  it. 

He  rushed  forward  and  seized  it  in  his  grasp  so 
violently  that  he  knocked  it  down  with  its  fastener. 
Then,  he  eagerly  pasted  his  face  against  the  glass.  He 
saw  nothing.  All  was  black  without;  and  he  breathed 
with  the  delight  of  a  man  whose  life  has  just  been  saved. 

Then,  he  went  back  to  his  chair,  and  sat  down^ 
again;  but  almost  immediately  he  felt  a  longing  once 
more  to  look  out  through  the  window.  Since  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  the  space  In  frdnt  of  him  made  a  sort  of 
dark  patch>  fascinating  and  terrible  on  the  obscure  land- 
scape. In  order  not  to  yield  to  this  dangerous  tempta- 
tion, he  took  off  his  clothes,  blew  out  the  light,  went  to 
bed,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

Lying  on  his  back  motionless,  his  skin  hot  and  moist, 
he  awaited  sleep.  Suddenly  a  great  gleam  of  light 
flashed  across  his  eyelids.  He  opened  them,  believing 
that  his  dwelling  was  on  fire.  All  was  black  as  before, 
and  he  leaned  on  his  «lbow  in  order  to  try  to  distinguish 
his  window  which  had  still  for  him  an  unconquer- 
able attraction.  By  dint  of  straining  his  eyes,  he  could 
perceive  some  stars,  and  he  arose,  groped  his  way 
across  the  room,  discovered  the  panes  with  his  out- 
stretched hands,  and  placed  his  forehead  close  to  them. 
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There  below,  under  the  trees,  the  body  of  the  little  girl 
glittered  like  phosphorus,  lighting  up  the  surroundbg 
darkness. 

Renardet  uttered  a  cry  and  rushed  towards  his  bed, 
where  he  lay  till  morning,  his  head  iiidden  under  the 
pillow. 

From  that  moment,  his  life  became  intolerable.  He 
passed  his  days  in  apprehension  of  each  succeeding 
night;  and  each  night  the  vision  came  back  again.  Aa 
soon  as  be  had  locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  he  strove 
to  struggle;  but  in  vain.  An  irresistible  force  lifted 
him  up  and  pushed  him  against  the  glass,  at  if  to  call 
the  phantom,  and  ere  long  he  saw  it  lying  at  first  in 
the  spot  where  the  crime  was  commttted*  lying  with 
arms  and  legs  outspread,  just  in  the  way  the  body  had 
been  found. 

Then  the  dead  girl  rose  up  and  came  towards  him 
with  little  steps  just  as  the  child  had  done  when'  she 
came  out  of  the  river.  She  advanced  quietly,  pasamg> 
straight  across  the  grass,  and  over  the  border  of 
withered  flowers.  Then  she  rose  up  into,  the  air.  to- 
wards Renardet's  window.  She  came  towards  him,  as 
she  had  come  on  the  day  of  the  crime  towards  the  mur- 
deter.  And  the  man  recoiled  before  the  apparition  -^ 
he  retreated  to  his  bed  and  sank  down  iipon  it,  know^ 
iiig  well  that  the  little  one  had  entered  the  room,  and 
th^t  she  now  was  standing  behind  the  curtain  whn<rh 
presently  moved.  And  until  daybreak,  he  kept  staring 
at  this  curtain,  with  a  fixed  glance,  ever  waiting  to  see 
his  victim  depart. 

But  she  did  not  show  herself  any  more ;  she  remained 
there  behind  the  curtain  which  quivered  tremulously 
now  and  then. 
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An&Uaisktdety  his  fingerg 'dinging  to  the  bedciothess 
sneezed  thmv  as  he  htd  ^Xfatettd  thd  throat  ol  litftle 
Louise  Roqne. 

He  heard  the  clock  striking  the  hours;  and  in  the 
Btillftess  thependbhsm  kbpt  ticking  in  time  with  the  loud 
heatings  oi  his  besiit.  And  he  sufi^fed,  the  wretched 
man,  more  tbaa  any  m^i  had  ever  suffered  before. 

Then^  as  sooiiasa  whiJte  streak  of  light  on  the  celling 
announced  the  sippiioaching  iiay^  he  felt  himself  free, 
alohe;  at  hst;  bImo  in  his  room  ^  and  at  last  he  went  to 
sleep-  He  slept  theit  some  hoiiri'-*-^«  restltfi^,  feverish 
sleep  in  which  he  retraced  in  dreams  the  horrible  vision 
of  the  might  jvst  f>ast*     ' 

When^  Iktet  on,  he  went  4lown  to  breakfast,  he  felt 
deeabied  up;  as  if  after  prOfiS^w  fatigues;  and  he 
Scarceiy  ate  anything,  itill  baunl^d  as  he  wasl^y  the  fear 
oi  wi»t!  hb  had  Seem  the  night  before. 
.  He  knew  well,  however,  that  k  was  not  -an  appari- 
tion, that  the  dead  do  not  come!  back,  and  that  his  sick 
soul,  his  soul  possessed  by  one  thought  alone,  by  an  in- 
delible remeambiiance,  was  the  only  ^ause  of  his  punish- 
fiaent,  the  only  eVokcc  of  the  dead  'prl  brought  back  by 
it  to  life,  caUfid  up  by  it  and  raised  by  it  before  his  eyes 
in  which  the  indiaceable  image  remained  imprinted! 
But  he  knew,  too,  that  he  could  not  cure  it,  that  he 
would  never  escape  from  the  savage  persecution  of  his 
memory;  and  he  resolved  to  die,  rather  than  to  endure 
these  tortures  any  longer.     - 

Then,  he  thought  of  how  he  would  kill  himself.  He 
.wished  for 'someiiiing  simple  and  natural,  which  would 
preclude  the  idea  of  suicide.  For  he  clung  to  his  repu- 
tation, to  the  names  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors ; 
and  if  there  were  any  suspicion  as  the  cause  of  his  death, 
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people's  thoughts  might  .be  perhaps  directed  towards 
the  mysterious  crime,  towards  the. murderer  who  could 
not  be  found,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
of  the  crime. 

A  strange  idea  came  into  his  head,  that  of  getting 
himself  crushed  by  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  he  had 
assassinated  little  Louise  Roque.  So  he  determined  to 
have  his  wood  cut  down,  and  to  simulate  an  accident. 
But  the  beech-tree  refused  to  smash  his  ribs. 

Returning  to  his  house,  a  prey  to  utter  despair  he  had 
snatched  up  his  revolver,  and. then  he  did  not  dare  to 
fire  it. 

The  dinner  bell  summoned  him.  He  could  eat  noth- 
ing, and  theii  he  went  up-Btairs  again.  And  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Now  that  he  bad 
escaped  the  first  tim^,  he  felt  himself  a  coward. 
Presently,  he  would  be  ready,  fortified,  decided,  master 
of  his  courage  and  of  his  resolution ;  now,  he  was  weak 
and  feared  death  as  much  as  he  did  the  dead  girl. 

He  faltered: 

**  I  will  not  venture  it  again  —  I  will  not  venture  it.'' 

Then  he  glanced  with  terror,  first  at  the  revolver  on 
the  table,  and  next  at  the  curtain  which  hid  his  window. 
It  seemed  to  him,  moreover  that  something  horrible 
would  occur  a3  soon  as  his, life  was  ended.  '  Something? 
What  ?  A  meeting  with  her  perhaps.  She  was  watch- 
ing for  him ;  she  was  waiting  for  him ;  she  wasr  calling 
him ;  and  her  object  was  to  seize  him  in  her  turn,  to  draw 
him  towards  the  doom  that  would  avenge  her,  and  to 
lead  him  to  die  so  that  she  might  exhibit  herself  thus 
every  night. 

He  began  to  cry  like  a  child,  repeating: 

"  I  will  not  venture  it  again  —  I  will  not  venture  it,'' 
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Then,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  murmured: . 

**  My  God  I  my  Godl"  withoitt  believing,  never* 
theless,  in  God.  And  he  no  longer  d^red,  in  fact,  to 
look  out  through  his,  window  wherfe  he  knew  the  apr 
parition  was  visible  nor  at  his  table  wh^re  bi$  revolvei! 
gleamed. 

When  he  had  risen  up,  he  said: 

^*  This  cannot  last;  there  must  be  an  end  of  it" 

The  ^opnd  of  his  voice  ia  the  silent  room  made  a 
shiver  of  fear  pass  through  his  limbs,  but,  aa  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  come  to. a  determination  as.  he  felt 
certain  that  .his  finger  would  always  refuse  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  his  revolver,  he  turaed  round  to  hide  his  head 
under  the  bedclothes,  and  plunged  into  reflection. 

He  would  have  to  find  some  way  in  which  he  could 
force  himself  to  die,  to  invent  some  device  agamst  him* 
self,  which  would  not  permit  of  iny  hesitation  on  his 
part,  any  delay,  any  possible  regrets.  He  envied  cont 
demned  criminals  who  are  led  to  the  scaiSold  surrounded 
by  soldiers.  Ohl  if  he  could  only  beg  of  some  one  to 
shoot  him;  if  he  could,. confessing  the  state  of  his  soul, 
confessing  ht^  crime  ta  a  sure  friend  who  would  never 
divulge  it,  obtain  from  him  death. 

But  from  whom  could  he  ask  this  terrible  service? 
Frbm  whom  ?  He  ca^t  about  in  his  thoughts  among 
his  friends  whom  he  knew  intimately.  The  doctor? 
No,  he  would  talk  about  it  afterwards,  most  certainly. 
And  suddenly  a:  fantastic  idea  entered  his  mind.  '  Jie 
would  write  to  the  examining  magistrate,  who  was  on 
terms  of  close  friendship  with  him  and  would  denounce 
himself  as  the. perpetrator  of  the  crime.  He  would  in 
this  letter  confess  everything,  revca;ling  how  his  soul 
had  been  tortured,  how  he  had  resolved  to  die,  how  he 
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had  hesitated  about  cArtying  out  his  resolutiofi,  and 
what  meate  he  fcad  employed  to  strengthen  hh  failing 
couf^ge.  And  in  Ike  nime  of  their  old  friendship^  he 
would  implore  nf  the  other  fo  destr^  the  letter  as  soon 
^s  hfe  had  ascertained  that  the  Culprit  had  infiioeed  jin* 
tice  on  himself.  Renardet  might  rely  on  this  tmgh* 
trate,  he  knew  him  to  be  Mre,  di$creot,  inoapaUe  off  even 
an  idle  Word.  He  was  one  of- those  men  who  have  an 
inftexible  conscience  governed,  directed^  regulated  by 
their  reason  alonev 

Scarcely  haxi  be  £ottned  this  project  when  a  strange 
feeling  of  foy  took  possession  of  his  heart,  He  was  calm 
how.  He  would  write  his  letter  slowly^  tlien  at  day* 
break  he  would  deposit  it  in  the  box  nailed  to  the  wall 
Ifl  his  office,  then  he  woold  ascend  his  tower  to  watch 
for  the  postman's  arrival,  and  when  the  man  in  the  blue 
blouse  showed  himself,  he  would  cast  himself  bead  fore« 
most  on  the  rocks  on  which  the  foundations  rested.  He 
would  take  care  to  be  seen  first  by  the  workmen  who  had 
cut  down  his  wood.  He  could  then  cliiiib  to  the  step 
some  distance  up  which  bore  the  flag  staff  displayed  oh 
fete  days.  He  would  smash  this  pole  with  a  $hake  and 
precipitate  it  along  with  him* 

Who  would  suspect  that  it  was  not  an  accident?  And 
he  would  be  killed  completely,  having  regard  to  his 
weight  and  the  height  of  the  tower. 

Presently  he  got  out  of  bed,  went  over  to  the  tabl^, 
and  began  to  writer  He  omitted  nothing,  not  a  single 
detail  of  the  crime,  not  a  single  detail  of  the  torments 
of  his  heart,  and  he  ended  by  finnounctng  that  he  had 
passed  sentence  on  himself,  that  he  w^s  going  tio  execute 
the  criminal,  and  begging  of  his  friend,  bi^  oid  friend, 
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to  be  cal'efiil  that  thfire  should  never  \)c  any  staiil  od 
his  mcrooryi. 

When  he  had  finished  hid  letter^  be  ssur  that  the-  dity 
had  dawned 

He  closed  and  sealed  ity  wrote  the  address;  thcoi  he 
descended  with  light  steps,  himied  towards  the  Sttle 
white  box  fastened  to  the  wall  m  the  oomec  of  the  faitntf^ 
house^  and  whm  he  had  thrown  into  it  the  paper  which 
made  his  hand  tremble,  he  came  back^qaiddfy  shut  the 
bohs^^  of  the  great  door,  aiid  climbed  op  io  hts  totter  to> 
wait  for  the  pasning  of  the  postmao,  wiso  wtNskl  convey 
his  death  sentence. 

He  felt  self-possessed,  now.     LibersttrdI     Saved  I    > 

A  cold  di^  wind,  a»  icy  wind,  passed  acrofi  his  fadcv 
He  inhaled  it  eagerly,  with  open  mouth,  drfnldng  in.  its 
chilling  kiss.'  The  dty  was^  red,  Wkbd  familisig  rid, 
the  red  (^  winter,  ind  alLthe  platiir  whitaned  withi  frxist 
glistened  undet  the  first  rays  of  the  ^n,  aa  if  i£  hsud 
been  pewddr^d  with  brofsed  glassv    . :     . 

Renardet,  stanrding  up^.  with  hxg  fatead:baTe/ga22edl  at 
the  vast  tract  of  country  bef  orei  hiniy  the  daeaddw  to'  thd 
left,  and  to  the  right  the  riHage^  whose  ehinmeys  were 
beginning  tb  snroke  wifth  the  preparationa  for  the  moniH 
ing  meaL  At*  has  feet  he  saw  the  Biiodelle  ftowing  to*' 
ward^  the  rodcsy.  where  he  wonid  soon,  be  crushed  to) 
dea^  He  lek  himself  reborn  on  tfasdr  beautifdl  frosty 
morning,  fuir  of  strength^  full  ol  Mfe.  The  MgUd 
bashed' him,  penetrated  him  like  a  new*borir  It^pe^  A 
thous^d  r^eollbcdonva^led  htm,  recoUectiona  of  skit* 
ilar  mornings,  of  rapid  walks  on.  dse  hard  ea^rth.whicU 
rang  under  his  footsteps,  of  happy  .diadeacER  the  edged  of 
pools  where  wild  ducks  sleep.  .  AH  the:  good  things/ that 
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he  loved,  the  good  things  of  existence  rushed  into 
memory,  penetrated  him  with  fresh  desires,  awakened 
all  the  vigorous  appetites  of  his  active, 'powerful  body. 

And  he  was  about  to  die?  Why?  He  was  going 
to  kill  himself  stupidly,  because  he  was  afraid  of  a 
shadow  —  afraid  of  nothing?  He  was  still  rich  and 
in  the  prime  of  life  I  What  folly  1  But  all  he  wanted 
was  distraction,  absence,  a  voyage. ia  order  to  forget. 

This  night  even  he  had  not  seen  the  little  girl  be- 
cause his  mind  was  preoccupied,  and  so  had  wandci:*ed 
towards  some  other  subject.  Perhaps  he  would  not  sec 
her  any  more?  And  even  if  she  still  haunted  him  in 
this  house,  certainly  she  would  not  follow  him  else- 
where 1     The  earth  was  wide,  the  future  was  long. 

Why  die? 
.  His  glance  traveled  across  the  meadows,  aad  he  per- 
ceived- a  blue  ^bt  in  the  path  which  .wound  alongside 
the  Brindelle.     It  was  Medcric  coming  to  bring  letters 
from  the  town  and  to  carry,  away  those  of  the  village- 

Renardet  got  a  start,  a  sensation  of  pain  shot  through 
his  breast,  and  he  rushed  towards  the  iivlnding  .staircase 
to  get  back  his  letter,  to  demand  it  back  ftx>m  thei  post- 
man. Little  did  it  matter  to  him  now  whether  he  was 
seen.  He  hurried  across  the  grass  moistened  by  the 
light  frost  of  the  previous  night,  and  he  arrived  in  front 
of  the  box  in  the  corner  of  the  farm-house  exactly  .at 
the  same  time  as  the  letter  carrier. 

The  latter  had  opened  the  little  wooden  door,  and 
drew  forth  the  four  papers  deposited  thfere  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  locality.  .         ^ 

Renardet  said  to  him: 

"  Good  morrow,  Mederic."  b 

"  Good  morrow,  M'sieu  le  Maire." 
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"  I  say,  Mederic,  I  threw  a  letter  into  the  box  that 
I  want  back  again.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  give  itrback 
to  me." 

"  That's  all  rights  M/sieur  Ic  Maire  -^  you'll  get 


it." 


And  the  postman  raised  his  eyes.  He  stood  petrified 
at  the  sight  of  Renardet's  face.  The  Mayor's  cheeks 
were  purple,  his  eyes  were  glaring  with  black  circles 
round  them  as  if  they  were  sunk  in  his  head,  his  hair 
was  all  tangled,  his  beard  untrimmed»  his  necktie  un- 
fastened.    It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  gone  to  bed. 

The  postman  s^sked; 

"  Are  you  ill,  M'sieur  le  Maire  ?  " 

The  other,  suddenly  comprehending  that  his  appear- 
ance must  be  unusual,  lost  countenance,  and  faltered  — 

"  Oh  I  no  —  oh  I  no.  Only  I  jumped  out  of  bed  to 
ask  you  for  this  letter.  I  was  asleep.  You  uiidcr- 
stand?" 

He  said  in  reply: 

"What  letter?" 

"  The  one  you  are  going  to  give  bick  to.  me." 

Mederic  now  began  to  hesitate.  The  Mayor's  at- 
titude did  not  strike  him  as  naturaL  There  was  per- 
haps a  secret  in  that  letter,  a  political  secret.  He  knew 
Renardet  was  not  a  Republican^  and  he  knew  all  the 
tricks  and  chicaneries  employed  at  elections. 

He  asked:  , 

"  To  whom  is  it  addressed,  this  letter  of  yours?  !' 

"To  M.  Putoin,  the  examining  magistrate  —  you 
know  my  friend,  M.  Putoin,  well  1  " 

The  postman  searched  through  the.  papers,  and  found 
the  one  asked  for.  Then  he  began  looking  at  it,  turn^ 
ing  it  round  and  round  between  his  fingers,  much  per- 
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pkxed,  much  troubled  bythc  fe^lr  of  committing  a  jgrave 
offense  or  of  making  an  enemy  for  him^lf  of  the 
Mayor. 

Seeing,  his  hesitation,  Renardet  made  a  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  letter  and  snatching  it 
away  from  him.  This  abrupt  action  convinced  Me- 
deric  that  some  important  secret  was  at  stake  and  made 
htm  resolve  to  do  his  duty,  cost*  what  it  may. 

So  he  flung  the  letter  into  his  bag  and  fastened  it 
up,  with  the  reply : 

**No,  I  can't,  M'sieur  le  Maire.  From  the  mo- 
ment it  goes  to  the  magistrate,  I  can't.'* 

A  dreadful  pang  wrung  Renardet's  heart,  and  he 
murmured: 

**  Why,  you  know  me  well.  You  are  even  able  to 
recognize  my  handwriting.  I  tell  you  I  want  that  pa- 
per.?' .... 

"  I  can't." 

"  Look  here,  Mederic,  you  know  that  Vm  incapable 
of  deceiving  you  —  I  tell  you  I  want  it." 

"No,  lean V* 

A  tremor  of  rage  passed  through  Renardet's  ^ul. 

^*  Damn  it  all,  take  care!  You  know  that  I  don't 
go  in  for  chaffing,  and  that  I  coiiid  get  you  out  of 
your  job,  my  good  fellow,  and  without  much  delay 
either.  And  then,  I  am  the  Mayor  of  the  district,  bifter 
all;  and  I  now  order  you  to  give  me  back  that  paper." 

Thepostman  answered  firmly:  i 

"  No,  I  can't;  M'sleur  le  Maire."  '-    '  ''  ' 

Thereupon,  Renardet,  losing  his  head, 'caught  liold 
of  the  postman's  arms  in  Order  to  take  away  his  bag; 

but,  freeing  himself  by  a  strong  effort,  and  springing 

[ 
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backwardfi^,  jdbe  letter  ostrrifcf  rahcd  hts  big  bDlly  $li$k« 
WitboMt  losing  his  teiQper>  be;  said  emphatic^y; 

"  Don't  touch  me,  M'eietfr  fe  Maire,  or  I'll  strite. 
Take  <:OTe,  Tm  only  doing  my  duty  I  " 

FeoJing  that  he  was  lo8t»  Renardet  suddenly  becatine 
humble,  gentle,  appnaliog  to  him  like  a  crying  child : 

•'Loofc  ber^>  look  hei»i  my  friend,  give  me  back 
that  JtetfeeTi  md.VU  rttcompensc  you  — I'll  give  you 
monejr^  Stop  \  Stop  I  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  f  ranosi 
you  understand  —  a  hundred  francs  I  " 

•  Xbe  poatman  tiutiied  pa  his  heel  and  ^started  oil  his 
journey. 

Kenardet  foUowed  h^i  out  ai  breath,  fafasring^ 

'*  M^d^ric,  Mederift  Hsten  1     Tfl  give  you  a  theut 
sand  francs^»  you  underfftamd -r^  a  thousand  francs/' 
.    The  posjtmati  still  w/eAt  .on  wiithottt  giving  any  ansurjen 
,   R^nay (let  w«nt  on :.  --  . 

'M!U.make^  yoi»f  fortune,  you  undetetandr^^-wiiiit^ 
ever  you  wish  —  fifty  thousand  francs  —  fifty  thousand 
francs  for  that  letter  I  What  does  it  matter  to  you? 
You  won't  ?  Well,  a  hundred  thousand  —  I  say  —  a 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Do  you  understand?  A 
hundred  thousand  francs  —  a  hundred  thousand 
francs." 

The  postman  turned  back,  his  face  hard,  his  eye 
severe : 

"  Enough  of  this,  or  else  I'll  repeat  to  the  magis- 
trate everything  you  have  just  said  to  me." 

Renardet  stopped  abruptly.  It  was  all  over.  He 
turned  back  and  rushed  towards  his  house,  running  like 
a  hunted  animal. 

Then,  in  his  turn,  Mederic  stopped,  and  watched  this 
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flight  with  stupefaction.  He  saw  the 'Mayor  re-enter- 
ing his  own  house,  and  he  waited  still  as  if  something 
astonishing  was  about  to  happen. 

In  fact,  presently  the  tall  form  of  Renardet  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  the  Fox's  towof.  He  ran 
round  the  platform,  like  a  madman.  Then  he  seized 
the  flagstaff  and  shook  it  furiously  without  succeeding 
in  breaking  it,  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  swimmer 
taking  a  plunge,  he  dashed  into  the  air  with  his  two 
hands  in  front  of  him. 

Mederic  rushed  forward  to  give  succor.  .  As  he 
crossed  the  park,  he  saw  the  woodcutters  going  to  woric. 
He  called  out  to  them  telling  them  an  accident  had 
occurred,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  they  found  a 
bleeding  body  the  head  of  which  was  crushed  on  a 
rock.  The  Brindelle  surrounded  this  rock,  and  over 
its  clear,  calm  waters,  swollen  at  this  paiiity  could  be 
seen  a  long  red  stream  of  mingled  brains  and  blood. 
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I  "  Ttet  lady  in.  bbdc  rover  there  ?  " 

•*•  •       "The  very  one. .  She's  wearing  mourib 
ing  for  her- daughter,  whom  she  killed. 'I 

"  Cottie  now  I     You  don't  mean  diat  seriously?  " 

"Oh I  it  is  a  very  simple  story,  without  any  crime 
in  it,  any  violence.*'    ; 

"Then  what  «ally  iiappened?  " 

"  Almost  nothing.  Many  courtesans  were  bom  to 
be  virtoous  women,  they  say;  and  many  women  called 
virtuous  wcre'bbrn'to  be  courtesans ■' — is  that  not  so? 
Now,  Madame  Sambris^.  who  was  born  a  courtesaui  had 
!a  daughter  born  a  virtuous  woman,  that's  all." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you." 
*  "  I'll  explain  what  I  mean.  The  Comtesse  Samoris 
is  one  of  those  tinsel  foreign  women  hundreds  of  whom 
are  rained  down  every  year  on  Paris.  •  A  Hungarian 
or  Wallachlan  countess,  or  I. know  not  what,  she  ap- 
peared onjl  winter  in  apartments- she  had  taken  in. the 
Champa  Elysees,  that  quarter  -for  adventurers  and  ad- 
venturesses, ^  And  opened*  her  drawing-room  to  the  first 
comer  or  to  anyone  that  turned  up«    > 

"  I  went  there.  Why?  you  will  say.  I  really  can't 
tell  you.  I  went  there,  as  everyone. gpe$  to  such' places 
because  the  women  are  facile  and  the  men  ate  dishonest. 
You  know  that  set  composed  of  filibusters  with  varied 
decorations,  all  noble,  all  titled,  alji  unknown  at  the  em- 
bassies, with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  spies^  AU 
•       335  '     ■  : '    ^    • 
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talk  of  their  honor  without  the  slightest  occasion  for 
doing  so,  boast  of  their  ancestors,  tell  you  about  their 
lives,  braggtrtt,  Uarii  ph^rpers,  98  d^ngf|;pus  as  the 
false  cards  they  have  up  their  sleeves,  as  delusive  as 
their  name  —  in  short,  the  ari9tocr«cy  pf  th^  bagnia.' 

**  I  adore  these  people.  They  »K  interesring  to 
study,  interesting  to  know,  amusing  to  understand;  often 
clever,  never  commonplace  lifce  public;  fuQCtio(^|r^^ 
Their  wives  are  always  pretty^  with ;  a  flight  flavor 
of  foreign  roguery,  with  thfe  mystery  of  their  cxi3tence, 
half  of  it  perhaps  spent  in  a  house  of  correction,  .  Thf^ 
have,  as  a  rule,  magnificaot  eyes  and  incredibiel  hair. 
I  adore  them  also. 

*'  Madame  Sanaoris  is  the  type  of  the«e  adyentore^s^, 
elegant,  mature,  and  still  beautiful*  Charming  feline 
creatures,  you  feel  that  they  are  vicious  to  the  marrow 
of  their  bones.  You  find  them  very  amustng  when  you 
visit  them;  they  give  card-parties;  they  have  dances  and 
suppers;  in  short,  they  ofier  you  all  the  pleasures  of 
social  life. 

^f  And  she  had  a  daughter  -^  a  tall,  fine-looking  girlj 
alwaya  ready  for  entertainments,  always  full  of  laughter 
and  reckless  gayety — ^a  true  adventuress's  daughter --r 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  innocent,  onsophisticajted^  aO 
less  girl,  who  saw  nothing,  kitew  nothing,  understood 
nothing  of  all  the  things  that  happened  in  her  father'^ 
house." 

**  How  do  you  know  about  bin*?  "  . 

*'  How  do  I  know  ?  That's  the  funniest  part  of  the 
business  I  .  One  morning,  there  was  a  ring  .at  my  door, 
and  my  valet  came  up^to  tell  nie  that  M.  Joseph  Bonen^ 
thai  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  said  directly:  /And 
who  is  this  gentleman?  '  ,  My  valet  replied:     '  I  don't 
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know,  monsieur;  perhaps  'tis  somedne  that  wants  em- 
ployment.' And  so  it  was.  The  man  wanted  me  to 
take  him  as  a  servant.  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been 
last.     He  answered :     *  With  the  Comtesse  Samoris.' 

*  Ah  1 '  said  I,  '  but  my  house  is  not  a  bit  like  hers.' 

*  I -know  that  well,  monsieur,'  he  said,  *  and  that's  the 
very  reason  I  want  to  take  service  with  monsieur.  I've 
had  enough  of  these  people:  a  man  may  stay  a  little 
while  with  them,  but  he  won't  remaip  long  with  them.' 
I  required  an  additional  man  servant  at  the  time,  and 
so  I  took  him. 

*VA  month  later,  Mademoiselle  Yveline  Samoris  died 
mysteriously,  and  here  are  all  the  details  of  her  death  I 
could  gather  from  Joseph,  who  got  them  from  his 
sweetheart,  the  Comtesse's  chambermaid: 

**  It  was  a  ball-night,  and  two  newly-arrived  guests 
were  chatting  behind  a  door.  Mademoiselle  Yveline, 
who  had  just  been  dancing*  leaned  against  this  door  to 
get  a  little  air. 

:  "  They  did  not  see  her  approaching;  but  she  heard 
what  they  were  saying.     And  this  was  what  th^y  said : 

"  '  But  who  is  the  father  of  the  girl? ' 

*' *A  Russian,  it  appwrs,  Count  Rouvaloff,  He 
never  comes,  near  the  mother  now.' 

"  '  And  who  is  the  reigning  prince  to-day? ' 

**  *  That  English  prince  standing  near  the  window; 
Madame  Sahioris  adores  him.  But  her  adoration  of 
anyone  never  lasts  longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
Nei^rthdess,  as  you  see,  she  has  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. AH  are  called  —  and  nearly  all  are  chosen. 
That  kind  of  thing  costs  a  good  deal,  but  —  hang  it, 
what  can  you  expect  ?  ' 

"  *  And  where  did  she  get  this  name  of  Samoris? ' 
V— 22  ( -        I 
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"  *  From  the  only  man  perhaps  that  she  ever  loved 
—  a  Jewish  banker  from  Berlin  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Morris.' 

"  *  Goodw  Thanks,  Now  that  I  know  all  about 
her,  and  see  her  sort,  I'm  off  1 ' 

"  What  a  start  there  was  in  the  brain  of  the  young 
girl  endowed  with  all  the  instincts  of  a  virtuous  woman  I 
What  despair  overwhelmed  that  simple  soull  What 
mental  tortures  quenched  her  endless  gayety,  her  de- 
lightful laughter,  her  exulting  satisfaction  with  lifel 
What  a  conflict  took  place  in  that  youthful  heart  up  to 
the  moment  wheri  the  last  guest  had  leftl  Those  were 
things  that  Joseph  could  not  t-ell  me.  But,  the  same 
night,  Yveline  abruptly  entered  her  mother's  room  just 
as  the  Comtesse  was  getting  into  bed,  sent  out  the  wait- 
ing-maid, who  was  close  to  the  door,  and,  standing 
erect  and  pale,  and  with  great  staring- eyes,  she  said: 

"  *  Mamma,  listen  to  what  I  heard  a  little  while 
ago  during  the  ball.' 

*'  And  she  repeated  word  for  word  the « conversation 
just  as  I  told  it  to  you. 

**  The  Comtesse  was  so  stupefied  that  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say  in  reply,  at  first.  When  she-  rccfdv- 
ered  her  self-possessioh,  she  denied  everything,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
story. 

"The  young  girl  went  away, ' distracted  but  not  con- 
vinced.    And  she  watched  her  mother. 

"  I  remember  distinctly  the  strange  alteration  that 
then  took  place  in  her.  She  was  always  grav^  and 
melancholy.  She  used  to  fix  on  us  her  great  earnest 
eyes  as  if  she  wanted  to  read  what  was  at  the  bottomof 
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our  hearts.  We  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  her, 
and  we  used  to  maintain  that  she  was  looking  out  for  a 
husband. 

!*  One  evening  her .  doubts  were  dispelled.  She 
caught  her  mother  with  a  lover.  Thereupon  she  said 
coldly,  like  a  man  of  business  laying  down  the  terms 
of  an  agreement: 

'*  *  Here  is  what  I  have  xletermined  to  do,  mamma : 
We  will  both  go  away  to  some  little  town  —  or  rather 
into  the  country.  We  will  live  there  quietly  as  well  as 
we  can.  Your  jewelry  alone  may  be  called  a  fortune. 
If  you  wish  to  marry  some  honest  man,  so  much  the 
better;  still  better  will  it  be  if  I  can  find  one.  If  you 
don't  consent  to  do  this,  I  will  kill- myself.' 

"This  time,  the  Comtesse  ordered  her  daughter  to 
go  to  bed,  and  never  to  administer  again  this  lecture 
so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  towards  her 
mother. 

"  Yveline's  answer  to  this  was :  '  I  give  you  a  month 
to  reflect.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  we  have  not 
changed  our  way  of  living,  I  will  kill  myself,  since  there 
is  no  other  honorable  issue  left  to  my  life.' 

**  Then  she  took  herself  off. 

**  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  Comtesse  Samoris  was 
giving  balls  and  suppers  just  the  same  as  ever.  Yveline 
then,  under  the  pretext  that  she  had  a  bad  toothache 
purchased  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  from  a  neighbor- 
ing chemist.  The  next  day  she  purchased  more;  and, 
every  time  she  went  out,  she  managed  to  procure  small 
doses  of  the  narcotic.     She  filled  a  bottle  with  it. 

"  One  morning  she  was  found  in  bed,  lifeless,  and 
already  quite  cold,  with  a  cotton  mask  over  her  face. 
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"  Her  coffin  was  covered  with  flowers,  the  church 
was  hung  in  white.  There  was  a  large  crowd  at  the 
funeral  ceremony. 

**Ahl  well,  if  I  had  known  —  bu[t  you  never  can 
know  —  I  would  have  married  that  girl^  for  she  was 
infernally  pretty.'' 

"  And  what  became  of  the  mother?  " 

'*  Oh  I  she  shed  a  lot  of  tears  over  it.  She  has  only 
begun  to  receive  visits  again  for  the  past  week." 

''And  what  explanation  is  given  of  the  girl's 
death?" 

''Ohl  'tis  pretended  that  it  was  an  accident  caused 
by  a  new  stove,  the  mechanism  of  which  got  out  of  or* 
der.  As  a  good  many  such  accidents  have  happened, 
the  thing  looks  probable  enough." 
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THE  Mft  wi^  brilliant  and  unruffled,  scarcely 
Mirred,  and  on  the  pi«r  the  entire  town  of 
Havre  wae^hed  the  dkip%  as  chey  came  on. 

They  could  be  seen  at  a  distance,  in  great  numbers (^ 
s0m6  6f  them,  t^e  steamers,  with  plumes  of  smoke;  the 
others,  the  sailing  vessels,  drawn  by  almost  invisible 
tugs,  lifting  towards  the  sky  their  bare  masts,  like 
kafie^s  trees. 

They  hut^i^irom  every  end  of  the  horizon  tawarda 
the  narrovr  miouth  of  the  jetty  which  devoured  these 
monsters;  and. they  groaned,  they  shrieked,  they  hi^ssed 
while  they  spat  out  puffs  of  steam  like  animals  |)aflt]n^ 
for  breath.      j 

Two .  young  officers  itrere  walking  on  the  landing* 
sta^ge,  whefe  a  mxnAet  of  people  were  waiting,  saluting 
Of  returning  salutes^  and  sometimes  stopping  to  chat. 

'  Suddenly,  one  of  tHem,  the  taller,  Paul  d'Helirkol,' 
pfessed  the  arm  of  his  comrade,  Jean  fienoldi,  then, 
in  a  whisper,  said:    .. 

^^  Hallo,  here's  Madame  Poincot;  give,  a  good  ibok 
at  her.    I  assure  you  that  she:'s  making  ey^s  at  yon/' 

She  was  moving  along  on  the  arm  of  her  husband. 
She  Was  a  woman  ^of  about  forty,  very  handsome  still, 
slightly  Btout,  but,  owing  to  her  graceful  fullness  of 
figure,  as  fresh  as  she  was  at  twenty.  Among  her. 
friends  she. was  known  as  the  Goddess  on  account  of 
her  proud  gait,  her  large  black  eyes,  and  the  entire  air 
of  ^  nobility  of  her  person.     She  remained  Iri^eproach'* 

34, 
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able ;  never  had  the  least  suspicion  cast  a  breath  on  her 
life's  purity.  She  was  regarded  as  the  very  type  of 
a  virtuous,  uncorrupted  wqmaa.  So  upright  that  no 
man  had  ever  dared  to  think  of  her. 

Aod  yet  ifor  the  last  month  Paul  d'HenricOl  h»d  been 
assuring  his  friend  Renoldi  that  Madame  Poincot  was 
in  love  with  him,  and  he  maintained  that  tjicrt  was 
no  doubt  of  it.  . 

**  Be  sure  I  don't  deceive  myself,  I  see.  it  clearly. 
She  loves  you  —  she  loves  you  pasaionatoly,  like  a 
chaste  woman  who  had  never  loved.  Forty  yjears  is  a 
terrible  age  for  virtuous  women  when  they  possess 
senses ;  they  become  foolish,,  and  commit  utter  .follies. 
She  is  hit,  my  dear  fellow;  she  is  faUring  likea  wound^ 
bird,  and  is  ready  to  drop  into  your. arms-  :I  say  — 
just  look,  at  her  I"  .  i 

The  tall  woman,  preceded  by  her  two  daughters, 
aged  twelve  and  fifteen  years,  suddenly  turned  pale,  on 
her  approach,  as  her  eyes  lighted  on  the  officer's  face. 
She  gave  him  an  ardent  glance,  concentrating  her  gaze- 
upon  him,  and  no  longer  seemed  to  have  any.cycfi  for 
her  children,  her  husband,  or.any  other  person  ftround 
her.  She  returned  the  salutation  of  the  two  young  men 
without  lowering,  her  eyes,  glowing  with  such  a  flame 
that  a  doubt,  at  last,  forced  its  way  into  Lieutenant 
Renoldi's  mind. 

His  friend  said,  in  the  same  hushed  voice:  ^^  I  was 
sure  of  it.  Did  you  not  notice  her  this  time?  By 
Jove,  she  is  a  nice  tit-bit!  " 

.  .  •••  «  •  •.• 

But  Jean 'Renoldi  had  no  desire  for  a  society  intrigue. 
Caring  little  for  love,  he  longed,  above  all,  for  a  quiet 
life,  and  contented  himself  wi^th  occasional  amours  such 
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as  a  yowg  man  caa  alwi^yy.  have.  All  the-sentmebtal- 
ity,  the  attentions,  and  the  tenderness  which  a  well-bred 
woman  exact?  bored  him.  .  The  chain,  however  slight  it 
might  be,  which  is  always  formed  by  an.  adventure  ofe 
this  sort,  filled  him  with  fe^r.  He  said:  ;  **  At  the  end 
of  a  month  I'll  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  I'll  be  forced 
to  wait  patiently  for  six  months  through  politeness." 

Then,,  a  rupture  exasperated  him,  with  the.scenes^  the 
allusions,  the  cHnging  attachment,  of  the  a,handpned 
woman. 

He  avoided  meeting  Madame  Poipcot.        .<       ,  ' 

Btit,  one  evening  he  foui^d  himself  by  h^r  side  at  a; 
dinner-p^rty,  and  ^  felt  on  his  skin,  in  his  ,^e$,  .and 
even  in  iiis  hearty. th^buJTfiing  glance rof  .his  fair  neigi^ 
bor.  Their  hands  met,  and.^lmost,  inv*<duntarilyiwere 
pre^i^d  together  in  A  warm  clasp.  ^^Ireaidy.  the  in- 
trigue was  almost  begun. 

He  saw  her  again,  always  in  spite  of  himaelf.  He 
realized  that  he  was  loved.  He  felt  himself  moved  by 
a  kind  of  pitying  vanity  when  he  saw  what  a  violent 
passion  for  him  sway€;4  this  woman's  b^rcast.  So;  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  adored,  and  merely  displayed: 
gallantry,  hoping  that  the -affair  woajd  be  only  senti- 
mental, t        .       . 

But,  one  .day,  she  made;^  an  appointment  with  him  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  seeing  him  and  talking  freely 
to  him.  She  fell,  swooning;^'  into  his  arms;  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  be  her  lover.  '  - 

And  this  lasted  six  months.  She;  loved  him  with  an 
unbridled,  panting  love.  Absorbed  in  this  frenzied  pa^ 
sion,  she  no  longer  bestowed  a  thought  on  anything  else. 
She  surrendered  herself  to  it  utterly  — •  her  body,  her 
soul,  her  reputation,  her  position,  her  happiness. -r  all 
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she  hid  cast  into  that  fire  of  her  hearty  M  ohe  cadtH, 
as  a  sacrifice,  every  precious  object  into  a  funeral  pier. 

He  had  for  some  time  grown  tired  of  her,  and  deeply 
regretted  his  easy  conquest  as  a  fascinating  officer;  but 
he  was  bound,  held  prisoner.  At  every  moment  she 
said  to  him:  '*  I  have  given  you  everything.  What 
more  would  yoti  have  ?  "     He  felt  a  deiiire  to  answer  t 

"  But  I  have  asked  nothing  from  you,  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  take  back  what  you  gave  me." 

Without  caring  about  being  seen,  compromised, 
ruined,  she  came  to  see  him  every  evening,  her  passion 
beconling  more  inflamed  each  time  they- met.  She  flung 
herself  into  his  arms,  strained  him  in  a  fierce  embrace, 
fainted  under  the  force  of  raj^turoiis  kisses  Which  to  him 
were  now  terribly  wearisome. 

He  said  in  a  languid  tone?  "  Look  here  I  be  reason- 
able!" 

She  replied: 

"  I  love  you,"  and  sank  on  her  knees  gazing  at  him 
for  a  long  time  in  an  attitude  of  admiration.  At  length, 
exasperated  by  her  persistent  gaze,  he  tried  to  make 
her  rise. 

"I  say!     Sit  down.     Let  us  talk."  '  '    •' 

She  murmured : 

"  No,  leave  me;"  and  remained  there,  her  soul  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  '    • 

He  said  to  his  friend  d'Henricol: 

"  You  know,  'twill  end  by  my  beating  her.  I  won't 
have'  any  more  of  it!  It  must  end,  and  th^t  without 
further  delay!  "     Then  he  went  on:  .  '     "** 

"What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

The  other  replied : 

**  Break  It  off." 
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And  Renoldi  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders : 

'*  Yau  speak  indifferently  about  the  matter;  you  be* 
lieve  that  it  is  easy  to  break  with  a  woman  who  tortures 
you  with  attention,  who  annoys  you  with  kindnesses, 
who  persecutes  you  with  her  affection,  whose  only  care 
is  to  please  you,  and  whose  only  wrong  is  that  she  gave 
herself  to  you  in  spite  of  you." 

But' suddenly,  one  morning  the  news  came  that  the 
regiment  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  garrison ; 
Renoldi  began  to  dance  with  joy.  He  was  saved  I 
Saved  without  scenes,  without  cries  1  Saved!  All  he 
had  to  do  now  was  to' wait  patiently  for  two  months 
more.     Saved ! 

In  the  evening  she  came  to  him  more  excited  than 
she  hkd  ever  been  before.  She  had  heard  the  dreadful 
hews,  and,  without  taking  off  her  hat  she  caught  his 
hands  and  pressed  them  nervously,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  and  her  voice  vibrating  and  resolute. 

"  You  are  leaving,"  she  said;  "  I  know  it.  At  first, 
I  felt  heart-broken ;  then,  I  understood  wbat  I  had  to 
do.  I  don't  hesitate  about  doing  it.  I  have  come  to 
give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  love  that  a  woman  can 
oficr.  I  follow  you.  For  you  I  am  abandoning  my 
husband,  my  children,  my  family.  I  am  ruining  my- 
self, but  I  am  happy.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  atn  giving 
myself  to  you  over  again.  It  is  the  last  and  the  great- 
est sacrifice.     I  am  yours  for  ever!  " 

He  felt  a  cold  sweat  down  his  back,  and  .was  seized 
with  a  dull  and  violent  rage,  the  anger  of  weakness. 
However,  he  became  calm,  and,  in  a  disinterested  tone, 
with  a  show  of  kindness,  he  refused  to  accept  her  sac* 
rifice,  tried  to  appease  her,  to  bring  her  to  reason,  to 
make  her  see  her  own  folly  I  She  listened  to  him,  star- 
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ing  at  him  with  her  great  black  eyes  aiid  with  a  smile 
of  disdain  on  her  lips,  and  said  not  a  word  in  reply. 
He  went  on  talking  to  her,  and  when,  at  length,  he 
stopped,  she  said  merely : 

"  Can  you  really  be  a  coward?  Can  you  be  one  of 
those  who  seduce  a  woman,  and  then  throw  her  over, 
through  sheer  caprice  ?  " 

He  ^became  pale,  and  renewed  his  arguments;  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  an 
action  to  both  of  them  as  long  as  they  lived  —  how 
their  lives  would  be  shattered  and  how  the  world  would 
shut  its  doors  against  them.  She  replied  obstinately: 
"What  does  it  matter  when  we  love  each  other?" 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  burst  out  furiously : 

*'  Well,  then,  I  will  not.  No  —  do  you  understand? 
IwIU  not  do  it,  and  I  forbid  you  to  do  it."  Then,  car- 
ried away  by  the  rancorous  feeling  which  had  seethed 
within  him  so  long,  he  relieved  his  heart: 

"  Ah,  damn  it  all,  you  have  now  been  sticking  on  to 
me  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  myself,  and  theibest 
thing  for  you  now  is  to  take  yourself  off.  I'll  be  much 
obliged  if  you  do  so,  upon  my  honorl  " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  her  livid  countenance 
began  to  look  shriveled  up,  as  if  all  her  nerves  and 
muscles  had  been  twisted  out  of  shape.  And  she' went 
away  without  saying  good-bye. 

The  same  night  she  poisoned  herself.  ^ 

For  a  week  she  was  believed  to  be  in  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion. And  in  the  city  people  gossiped  about  the  case, 
and  pitied  her,  excusing  her  sin  on  account  of  the.  vio- 
lence of  her  passion,  for  overstrained  emotions,  becom- 
ing heroic  through  their  intensity,  always  obtain  for- 
giveness for  whatever  is  blameworthy  in  them,    A 
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woman  who  kills  herself  is^so  to  speak,  not  an  aduL^ 
teress.  And  ere  lonjg  there  was  a  feeling  of  generaL 
reprobation  against  Lieutenant  Renoldi  for  refusing  to 
aee  her  again  - —  a  unanimous  sentiment  of  blamo. 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  he  had  deserted 
her,  betrayed  her,  ill-treated  her.  The  Colonel,  over- 
come by  compas$ion,  brought  his  officer  to  book  in  a 
quiet  way.  Paul  d'Henricol  called  on  his  frierid: 
"  Deuce  take  it,  Renoldi,  it's  not  good  enough  to  let  a 
woman  die;  it's  not  the  right  thing  anytow."  . 

The  other, '  enraged,  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
whereupon  d'Henricol  made  use  of  the  word  **  in- 
famy." The  result  was  a  duel,  Renoldi  was  wounded j 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  and  was  for  some  time 
confined  to  his  bed. 

-  She  heard  about  it,  and  only  loVed  him  the  more 
for  it,  believing  that  it  was  oa  her  account  he  had' 
fought  the  duel;  but,  as  she  was  too  ill  to  move,  she 
was  unable  to  see  him  again  befoite  the  departure  of » 
the  regiment. 

He  had  been  three  months  in  Lille  when  he  received 
one  morning,  a  visit  from  the  sister  of  his  former  mis- 
tress* '  > 

After  long  suflFering  and  a  feeling  of  dejection,  which 
she  could  not  conquer,  Madame  Poincot's  life  was  now 
despaired  of,  and  she  merely  asked  to  see  liim  for  a  min- 
ute, only  for  a  minute,  before  closing  her  eyes  for  ever. 

Absence  and  time  had  appeased  the  young  man^s 
satiety  and  anger;  he  was  touched, , moved  to  tears,  and 
he*  started  at  once  fo(r  Havre. 

She  seemed  to  he  in  the  agonies  of  death.  They 
were  left  alone  together;  and  by  the  bedside  of  this 
woman  whom  he  now  believed  to  be  dying,  and  whom 
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he  blamed  himself  for  killing,  though  it  was  not  by 
his  own  hand,  he  was  fairly  crushed  with  grief.  He 
burst  out  sobbing,  embraced  her  with  tender,  passionate 
kisses,  more  lovingly  than  he  had  ever  done  in  the  past. 
He  murmured  in  a  broken  voice  t 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  die  1  You  shall  get  better ! 
We  shall  love  each  other  for  ever  —  for  ever  I '' 

She  said  in  fairtt  tones: 

"  Then  it  is  true.     You  do  love  me,  after  all  ?  " 

And  he,  in  his  sorrow  for  her  misfortunes,  B(wore> 
promised  to  wait  till  she  had  recovered,  and^fulLof 
loving  pity,  kissed  again  and  again  the  emaciate4  iiands 
of  the  poor  woman  whose,  heart  was  panting  with  fever- 
ish, irregular  pulsations. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  garrison. 

Six  weeksr  later  she  went  to  meet  him;  quite  old-l6ok- 
ing)  imtecognizable^  and  more  enamOr^  than  ever. 

In  his^  condition  of  mental  prostration^  be  consented 
to  live  with  her: .  Then,  when  they  remained  together 
as  if  they  had  been  legally  united,  the  same  Colonel  who 
had  displayed  indignation  with  him  for  >  abandoning 
her,  objected  to  this  irregular  connection  as  being  in<* 
compatible  with  the  good  example  officers  ought  to 
give  in  a  regiment.  He  warned  the  lieutenant  on  the 
subject,  and  then  furiously  denounced  his  conduct,  so 
Renoldi  retired  from  the  army; 

He  went  to  live  in  a  village  M  the  thate  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  classic  sea  of  lovers* 

And  three  years  psissed.  Renoldi,  bent  under  the 
yoke,  was  vanquished,  and  bdcame  accustomed  to  the 
woman's  persevering  devotion.  His  hair  had  rtow 
turned  white. 
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He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  man  doiw  for,  gone 
under.  Henceforth,  he  had  no  hopej  no  'Ambition,  no 
satisfaction  in  life,  and  he  looked  forward  to  no  pleas^ 
ure  in  Existence, 

But  one  morning  a  card  was  placed  in  bis  hand,  ^ith 
the  name — "J^^P^^  Poincot,  Shipowner,  Havre." 

The  husband !  The  husband,  who  had  said  nothing, 
realizing  that  there  was  no  use  in  struggling  against 
the  desp^ate  obstinacy  of  women.     What  did  he  want  ? 

He  was  waiting  in  the  garden,  having  refused  to 
come  into  the  house.  He  bowed  politely,  but  would  not 
sit  down,  even  on  a  bench  in  a  gravel-path,  and  he  com- 
menced talking  dearly  and  slowly. 

"  Monsieur,  I  did  not  come  here  to  address  re- 
proaches to  you,  I  know  too  well  how  things  hap- 
pened. I  have  been  the  victim  of  —  we  have  been  the 
victims  of  —  a  kind  of  fatality.  I  would  never  have 
disturbed  you  in  your  retreat  if  the  situation  had  not 
changed.  I  have  two  daughters.  Monsieur.  One  of 
them)  the  elder,  loves  a  young  man,  and  is  loved  by 
him.  But  the  family  of  this  young  man  is  opposed 
to  the  marriage,  basing  their  objection  on  the  situation 
of  —  my  daughter's  mother.  I  have  no  feeling  of 
either  anger  or  spite,  but  I  love  my  children.  Monsieur. 
I  have,  therefore,  come  to  ask  my  wife  to  return  home. 
I  hope  that  to-day  she  will  consent  to  go  back  to  my 
house  —  to  her  own  house.  As  for  me,  I  will  make  a 
show  of  having  forgotten,  for  —  for  the  sake  of  my 
daughters." 

Renoldi  felt  a  wild  movement  in  his  heart,  and  he 
was  inundated  with  a  delirium  of  joy  like  a  condemned 
man  who  receives  a  pardon. 
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r  He  stammered:  "Why;  yes. —  certainly,  Monsieur 
—  I  myself  —  hoe  assured  of  it  —  no  doubt  —  it  is 
righ}:,  it  is. only  quite  right." 

This  time  M.  Poincot  no  longer  declined  to  sit^do^n. 

j^enoldi  then  rushed  up  the  stairs^  and  pausing  at  the 
door  of  his  mistress's  room,  to  collect  his  senses,  en- 
tered gravely. 

"  There  is  somebody  below  waiting  to  see  ydu,"  he 
said.  "  'Tis  to  tell  you  something  about  your  daugh- 
ters." 

She  rose  up.  "  My  daughters  ?  What  about  them  ? 
They,  are  not  dead?  "    :     . 

He  replied :  "  No;  but  a  serious  situation  has  arisen, 
which  you  alone  can  settle." 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  rapidly  descended 
the  stairs. 

.  Then,  he  sank  down  on  a  chair,  greatly  moved,  and 
waited. 

He  waited  a  long  long  time.  Then  he  heard  angry 
voices  below  stairs,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down. 

Madame  Poincot  was  standing  up  exasperated,  just 
on  the.  point  of  going  away,  while  her  husband  had 
seized  hold  of  her  dress,  exclaiming:  *'  But  remember 
that  you  are  destroying  our  daughters,  your  daughters, 
our  children  I  " 

She  answered  stubbornly: 

**  I  wilLnot  go  back  to  you !  " 
,    R<?noldi  understood  everything,  came  over  to  them 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  gasped: 

"  What,  does  she  refuse  to  go?  " 
.  She  turned  towards  him,  and,  with  a  kind  of  shame- 
facedness,   addressed  him   without  any  familiarity  of 
tone,  in  the  presence  of  her  legitimate  husband,  said: 
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**  Do  you  know  what  he  asks  me  to  do?  He  wants 
me  to  go  back,  and  live  under  one  roof  with  him  1  " 

And  she  tittered  with  a  profound  disdain  for  this 
man,  who  was  appealing  to  her  almost  on  his  knees. 
.  )Then  Rciiioidi,  with  the  determinadoa  of  a  desperate 
man  pkying  his  last  card,  beg^n  talking  to  her  in  his 
turn,,  and  pleaded  th(B  cause  of  this  poor  girls,  the  cause 
pf  the  husband,  his  own  cause.  And  when  he  stopped^ 
try  Big  to  find  &ome  fresh.  argiumeatyM.  Poinoot,  at  hts 
wits'  end,  murhiured,  in  the  affectionate  style  in  which 
he  used  to  speak. to  her  in  days  gone  by: 

**Look  here,  Delphinel  Think  of  your  d^ugh-f 
tersl"  .     .     •  .     ^  .   . 

Then  she  turned  on  both  oi  them,  a  glance  of  .sot* 
er<ugn  contempt,  and,  rafterJthaitv. flying  .with  a 'boiind 
towards  the  staii'caae,  abe  flung  at  tkeni  thesei  scornful 
words:  .   .     » .  J   \       tt 

'  */  You  are  a  pair  of  wrcstchesl-'" 

Left  alone,  they  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
both' equally  crestfallen,  equally  crashed.  M.  Poincot 
picked  up  hia  hat,  which  bad  failetl  down  near  where 
he sat,^  dusted  oS- hia.kiieea  the  signs? of  kneeling (m  the 
flqor,;  theb  raising,  both, haiids  sorrowfully,  while^  Re-^ 
Qoldii  was  seeiug  him  to  theidodr,  xemaiked  with  a 
parting  bow*:  .  '      j    -   .     '   ' 

**  We  are  very  unfortunate,  JMottsieinr,," 

Then  he  walked  away  from  the  house  with  a  heavy 
step,  ,  •      .    ^         ^!   '..''.;  .:. 
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TIE  brdad  sunlight  thfew  itt  burning  rays  on 
the  fidcfe,  And  under  this  shower  of  flame  life 
burst  forth  in  glowing  vegetation  from  the 
earthi  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  soil  was  green; 
and  the  sky  was  blue  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The 
Norman  farms  scattered  through  the  plain  seemed  at 
a  distance  like  Uttle  doors  enclosed  each  in  a  cirde  of 
tHm  beech  trees«  Coming  closer,  on  opening  the  worm- 
eaten  stile,  one  fancied  that  he  saw  a  giant  garden,  for 
all  the  old  apple-treesf,  as  knotted  as  the  peasants^  Were 
ibbloisom;'  The  weather-beaten  black  trunks,  crooked, 
ttwistedv  ranged  abhg  the  mdctsure,  displayed  beneath 
the  sky  their  glittering  domes,  rosy  and  white.  The 
sweet  perfume  of  their  blossoms  mingled  with  the  heavy 
odors  of  the  open  stables  and  with  the  fumes  of  Ihe 
steaming  dunghill,  oovered  with  hens  and  their  chickens^ 
It  was  midday.  The  family  sat  at  dinner  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pear-tree  planted  before  the  door -^^  the  father, 
the  mother,  thef  four  children,  the  two  maidservants, 
and  the  three  farm  iaborers.  They  scarcely  uttered  n 
word.  Their  fare  consisted  of  soup  and  o£  a  stew 
composed  of  potatoes  ma^ed'  up  in  lard> 

Fr^m  time  to  tirheone  of  the  maidservants  rose  up 
and  went  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  a  pitcher  of  clden  • 

The  husband,  a  big  fellow  of  about  forty,  stared  at 
a  vine-tree,  quite  exposed  to  view,  which  stood  close 
to  the  farm-house  twining  like  a  serpent  under  the  shut- 
ters the  entire  length  of  the  wall. 
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He  said,  after  a  long  silence: 

"  The  father's  vinc^tree  is  blossoming  early  thb 
yean     Perhaps  it  will  bear  good. fruit." 

The  peasant's  wife  also  turned  round,  and  gazbd  at 
the  tree  without  speaking. 

This  vinc^tree  was  planted  exactly  in  the  place  where 
the  father  of  the  peasant  had  been  shot  .  1  • 

It  was  during  the  war  of  1870.  The  Prusaans  wew 
in  occupation  of  the  entire  country.  General  Faid- 
herbe,,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,,  was  at  their  head 

Now  the  Prussian  staff  bad  taken  up  its  quarters^  in 
this  farm-house.  The  old  peasant  who  owned  it,  Peife 
Milon  Pierre,  received  them,  and  gave  them  the  best 
treatment  he  could. 

For  a  whole  month  the  German  vangu'ard  remained 
on  the  look-out  in  the  village.  The  French  were  posted 
ten  leagues  away  without  movifig;  and  yet  each  nightj 
some  of  the  Uhlans  disappeared.  - 

All  the  isolated  scouts,  those  who  were  sent  out  oji 
patrol,  whenever  they  started  in  groups  of  two  or 
three,  never  came  back. 

They  were  picked  up  dead  in  the  morning  in  a  field, 
near  a  farm-yard,  in  a  ditch.  Their  horses  even  were 
found  lying  on  the  roads  with  their  throats  cut  by  a 
saber-stroke.  These  murders  seemed  td  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  same  men,  who  could  not  be  discov- 
ered. ' 

The  country  was  tenrorized.  Peasants  were  shot  on 
mere  information;  women  were  imprisoned,  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  revelations  from  children  by  fearl 

But,  one  morning,  Pere  Milon  was  iound  stretched 
jn  his  stable,  with  a  gash  across  his  face. 
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Two  Uhlans  ripped  open  were  seen  lying  three  kilo- 
meters away  from  the  farm-house.  One  of  them  stiU 
grasped  in  his  hand  his  blood-staihed  weapon.  He  had 
fought  and  defended  himself. 

A  council  of  war  having  been  immediately  oonsti- 
tutedj  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  the 
old  man  was  brought  before  it.. 

He  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  He  was  small,  thin, 
a  little  crooked,  with  long  hands  resembling  the  claws 
of  a  crab.  His  faded  hair,  scanty  and  slight,  like  the 
down  on  a  young  duck,  allowed  his  scalp  to  be  plainly 
seen.  The  brown,  crimpled  skin  of  his  neck  ^owed 
the  big  veins  which  sank  under  his  jaws  and  reappeared 
at  his  temples.  He  was  regarded  in  the  district  as  a 
miser  and  a  hard  man  in  business  transactions; 

He  was  placed  standing  between  four  soldiers  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  table,  which  had  been  carried  out 
of  the  house  for  the  purpose.  Five  officers  and  the 
Colonel  sat  facing  him.  The  Colonel  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Pere.  Milon,"  he  said,  in  French,  **  since  we  came 
here,  we  have  had  nothing  to  4ay  of  you  but  praise. 
You  have  always  been  obliging,  and  even  considerate 
towards  us.  But  to-day  a  terrible  accusation  rests  on 
you,  and  the  matter  must  be  cleared  up.  How  did  you 
get  the  wound  on  your  face?  " 

The  pea3ant  gave  no  reply. 

The  Colonel  went  on: 

*■.  Your  silence  condemns  you,  Pete  Milon*  But  I 
want  you  to  answer  me,  do  you  understand.  Do  you 
know  who  has  killed  the  two  Uhlans  who  were  found 
this  morning  near  the:  cross-roads?  " 
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The  old  man  said  in  a  dear  voice : 

''It  was  I!"    . 

The  Colonel,  surprised,  remained  silent  for  a  second, 
looking  steadfastly  at.  the  prisoner.  Pere  Milon  main- 
tained his  impassive  demeanor,  his^  air  of  rustit  stupid- 
ity, with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  his  cure. 
There  was  only  one  thing  that  could  reveal  his  internal 
agijtation,  the  way  in  which  he  slowly  swallowed*  his 
saliva  with  a  visible  eiffort,  as  if  he  were  choking. ^ 

The  old  peasant's  family  —  his  son  Jcart,  his  diugh- 
ter^in-law,  and  two  little  children  stood  ten  paces  behind 
scared  and  dismayed.  ' 

The  Colonel  continued :         ^  '  '       . 

."Do  you  Joiow^  also  who  killed  all  the  seoutd^  of  otir 
Army,  whom  weiiave  found  every  morning,  for  thef  past 
month,  lying,  here  and  there  in  the  fields?" 

The  old  man  :answered  with  the '  same  brutal  im-* 
passiveness:  ^ 

"It  was  II" 

•*  It  is  you,  then,  that  killed  them  all?^ 

"  All  of  them  -—  yes,  it  was  I."         '  ' 

"You  alone?", 

"I  alone."  J  -  ^*    ^    <"       ' 

"  Tell  me  the  way  you  managed  to  do  it?  " 

This  time  the  peasant  appeared  to  be  affected;  the 
necessity  of  speaking  at  some  length  incommoded  hirti. 

"  I  know  myself.     I  did  it  the  way  I  found  easiest." 

The  Colonel  proceeded :  .     '        •  •  . 

"  I  warn  you,  you  must  tell  me  everything.     You 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  make  up  your  tnind  about  it ' 
at  once.     How  did  you  begin  it?  " 

The  peasant  cast  an  uneasy  glance  towards  his  fam- ' 
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ily,  who  remained  in  a  listening  attitude  behind  him. 
He  hesitated  for  another  second  or  so,  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den, he  cam^  to  a  resolution  on  the  matter. 

"  I  came  home  one  night  about  ten  o'clock  and  the 
next  day  you  were  here.  You  and  your  soldiers  gave 
me  fifty  crowns  for  forage  with  a  cow  and  two  sheep. 
Said  I  to  myself:  *  As  long  as  I  get  twenty  crowns  out 
of  them,  ril  sell  them  the  value  of  it.'  But  then  I  had 
other  things  in  my  heart,  which  1 1^11  tell  you  about  now. 
I  came  across  cme  of  your  cavalrymen  smoking  his  pipe 
near  my  dike,,  just  behind  my  batm.  I  went  and  took* 
my  scythe  off  the  hook,  and  I  came  back  with  short 
steps  from  behind,  while  he  lay  there  without  hearing 
anything.  And  I  eut  off  his  head  with  one  3trok^,  like 
a, feather,  while  he  only  said  *  Oof  1 '  You  have  only  to 
look  at  the  bottom  of  the  poad ;  .you'll  find  him  there 
ill  a  coal-bag'f.with  a  big  Stone  tied  to^it. 

^^  I  got  an  idea  into  my  head.  I  took  alt  he  had  on 
him  from  his  boots  to  his  cap,  and  I  hid  than  ih  the 
bake-house  in  tfafe;iVf ftrtin  wood  behind  the  farm*yard." 

The  old  man  stopped..  The,  oficcrsy  speechless, 
looked  at  one  another.  The  examination  was  resumed, 
and  this  is  what  they  were  told. 

Once  he  had  accomplished  this  murder,  the  peasant 
lived  with  only  one  thought :  "  To  kill  the  Prussians  I  " 
He  hated  them  with  the  sly  and  ferocious  hatred  of  a 
countryman  who  was  at  the  same  time  covetous  and 
patriotic.  .  He  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head,  as  he  put 
it'    He  waited  for  a  few  days. 

He  was  allowed  to  go  and  come  freely,  to  go  out  and 
return  just ,  as  he  pleased,   as  long  as  he  displayed 
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humility,.  si;d)mis8ivene39^  itnd  comi^ais^ce  tpwftrds  the 
conquerors. 

Now,  every  evtniog  he  ^gW:  the  qavajrymen^  bearing 
dispatches  leaving  the  farmhouse ;  and  he  \v<ent  out  f>M 
atght  after  discovering  the  name  of:  the  .village  to  which 
they  were  going,  and  after  picking  up  by  associating 
with  the  soldiers  the  few  words  of  German  he  needed. 

He  nriade  his.  way  through  hii  fann->yard  slipped  into 
the  wood,  reached  the  bake-house,  penetrated  to  the'  end 
of  the  long  passage^  and  having  found  the  clothes  of  the 
soldier  which  he  had  hidden  there,  he  put  them  on» 
Then,  hd  went  protwling  about -the  fid^ds,  ereeping  along) 
keeping  to  the  slopes  m  asto  avoid  obseryationi  liaten- 
ing  to  the  least  sounds,  restless  as  a  poacher.      .    .      .    , 

When  he  believed  thi  tim^  bajl  arrived  he  tOdk^^p  his 
position  at  the  roadside,  and  hid  himself  in  a  clump  pf 
brushwood.  He  still  waited.  At  length,  ii«r  mid- 
night, he  beard  the  galloping  of  a  horse's  hoofs  00  the 
hard  soil  of  the  road.  The  did  man  put  hia  earto  th^ 
ground  to  make  sure  that  only.one  cavalryman  was  api- 
proaching;  then  he  got  ready. 

The  Uhlan  came  on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  carrying 
some  dispatches.  He  rode  forward  with  watchful  eyes 
and  strained  ears.  As  soon  as  he  was  no  more  than  ten 
paces  away^  Pere  Milon  dragged  himself  across  the 
road,  groaning:     •>  Hilfe I  Hilfe !  "  (**  Helpl  help !  ") 

The  cavalryman  drew  up,  recognized  a  German  sol- 
dier dismounted,  believed  .that  he  was-  womided,  leaped 
down  from  his  horse,  drew  near  the  prositrate  man, 
never  suspecting  anything,  and,  as  he  stooped  over  the 
stranger,  he  received  in  the  middle  of  the  stomach  the 
long  curved  blade  of  the  saber.     He  sank  down  without 
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any  death  throes,  merely  quivering  with  a  few  last  shud- 
ders. 

Then,  the  Norman  radialit  with  the  mute  joy  of  an 
old  peasant,  rose 'tip,  and  merely  to  i^ease  himself,  cut 
the  dead  sdldier's  throat.  After  that,  he  dragged  the 
eorpse  to  the  dike  and  threw  it  in. 

The  horse  was  quietly  waiting  for  its  rider.  Perc 
Milon  got  on  the  saddle,  and  started  across  the  plain 
«t  the  gallop. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  perceived  two  more  Uhlans 
approaching  the  staff-quarters  side  by  side.  He  rode 
straight  towards  them,  crying,  '^Hilfel  liilfeP'  The 
Prussians  let  him  <:ome  on>  recognizing  the  uniform 
without  any  distrust. 

'  Artd  like  a  cannon-b^ll,  the  old  man -shot  between  the 
two,  biriftging  both  of  them  to  the  ground  with  his  saber 
and'  a  revolver.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  cut  the 
tHroats  of  the  horses  —  the  German  horses!  Then, 
softly  he  re-entered  the  bake-house,  and  hid  the  horse 
he  had  ridden  himself  in  the  dark  passage.  There  he 
took  off  the  uniform,  pu^  on  once  more  his  own  old 
clothes,  and>  going  to  his  bed,  slept  till  morning. 

For  four  days  he  did  not  stir  out,  awaiting  the  close 
of  the  open  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  soldiers' 
deaths;  but,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  started  out  again,  and 
by  a  similar  stratagem  killed  two  more  soldiers. 
"  Thenceforth  he  never  stopped.  Each  night  he  wan- 
dered about,  prowled  through  the  country  at  random, 
cutting  ^^own  sotne  Prussians,  sometimes  here,  som&- 
timefs  there,  gallopihg  through  the  deserted  fields  under 
the  moonlight,  a  lost  Uhlan,  a  hunter  of  men.  Then 
when  he  had  finished  his  task,  leaving  behind  the 
corpses  lying  along  the  roads,  the  old  horseman  went 
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to  the  bake-house,  ^vhere  he  concealed  both  die  animal 
and  the  uniform*  Abtout  midday  he  calmly  returned 
to  the  spot  to  give  the  horse  a  feed  of  pats  and  some 
water,  and  he  took  every  care  of  the  animaly  exacting 
therefore  the  hardest  work.  *    '; 

But,  the  night  before  his  arrest,  one  of  the  soldiers 
he  attacked  put  himself  on  his  guard,  and  cut  the  old 
peasant's  face  with  k  slash  ol  a  saber,      ^t     • 

He  had>  ho^wever,  killed  both  of  therti.  He  had 
even  managed  to  go  back  and  hide  his  horse  and  put 
on  his  everyday  garb,  but,  when  he  reached  the  stable, 
he  was  overcome  by  weakness^  and  whs  not  able  to 
m  .ke  his  way  into  the  house. 

He  had  been  found  lying  on  the  straw^  his  face 
covered  with  blood. 

When  he  had  finished  his  story,  he  suddenly  lifted 
his  head,  and  glanced  proudly  at  the  Prussian  officers. 

The  Colonel,  tugging  at  his  moustache,  asked: 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  more;  we  are  quits.  I  killed  sixteen, 
not  one  mfore,  not  one  less." 

"  You  know  you  have  to  die?  " 
-     "  I  ask  fot^  no  quarter  1  " 

"  Have  you  been  a  soldier?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  served  at  one  thne.     And  'tis  you  killed 

my  father,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  first  Emperor,  not 

td  speak  of  my  youngest  son,   Francois,  whom  you 

.killed  last  month  near  Exreiix.     I  owed*  this  to 'you, 

and  I've  paid  you  back.     'Tis^  tit  for  tatl  "  ' 

The  officers  stared  at  one  another. 

The  old  man  went  on: 

"  Eight  for  my  father,  eight  for  my  son  —  that  pays 
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it  off  I  I  sought  for  no  quarrel  with  you.  I  don't 
know  you  f  I  only  know  where  you  came  from.  You 
came  to  my  hpuse  here,  and  ordeji^ed  me  about  as  if  the 
house  was  yours,  I  have. had  .my  revenge*  and  I'm 
glad  of  it  1" 

And  stiffening  up  his  old  frame>  ho  folded  his  arms 
in  the  attitude  of  a  humble  hero. 

The  Prussians  held  a  long  conferenee,  A  captain, 
who  had  also  lost  a  son  the  month  before,  defended 
the  brave  old  scoqndreL 

Then  the  Colonel  rose  up,  and,  advancing  towards 
Pece  Milon,  he  said,  lowering  his  voice: 

**  Listen,  old  man!  There  is  perhaps  one  way  of 
saving. your  life  -r-  it  is  — ^" 

But  the  old  peasant  was  not  listening  to  him,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  directly  on  the  German  officer,  while 
the  wind  made  the  scanty  hair  move  to  and  fro  on  his 
skull,  he  made  a  frightful  griilnace,  which  shriveled 
up  his  pinched  countenance  scarred  by  the  saber-stroke, 
and,  puffing  out  his  chest,  he  spat,  with  all  hi^  strength, 
right  into  the  Prussian's  face. 

The  Colonel,  stupefied,  raised  his  handi  and  for  the 
second  time  the  peasant  spat  in  his  face. 

AU  the  officers  sprang  to  their  feet  and  yelled  out 
orders  at  the  same  time. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  the  old  man,  stiU  as  impassive 
as  ever,  was  stuck  up  against  the  wall,  and  shot  while 
he  cast  a  smile  at  Jean,  his  eldest  son,  and  then  at  his 
daughter-in-law  and  the  two  children,  who  were  staring 
with  terror  at  the  scene. 
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Madame  de  X.  to  Madame  de  L. 

Etretat,  Friday. 

MY  dear  Aunt,-T-  I  am  going  to  pay  you  a  visit 
without  making  much  fuss  about  it.  I  shall 
be  at  Lea  Fresnes  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
the  day  before  the  hunting  season  ^pen^,  as.  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  it,  so  that  I  may  tease  these  gentlemen. 
You  are  vefy  obliging,  aunt,  and  I  would  like  you  to  al- 
low them  to  dipe.with  you,  as  yoU  Usually  do  when  there 
are  no  strange  guests>  without  dressing  or  shaving  for 
the  ocQisioti,  on  th0  ground  that  they  are  fatigued. 

They  are  delighted,  of  course,  when  I  am  not 
present*  But  I  shall  be  there,  and  I  shall  hold  a  re- 
vieW)  like  a  general,  at  the  dinner^hour;  and,  if  I  find 
a  sizzle  one  of  them,  at  all  careless  in  dress,  nO  matter 
hpw  little,  I  mean  to  send  him  down  to  the  kitchen  to 
the  servant-maids. 

The  men  of  to-day  have  siq  little  consideration  for 
others  and  so  little  good  manners  that  one  must  be  al- 
ways severe  with  them.  We  live  indeed  in  an  age  of 
vulgarity.  When  they  quafrel  with  one  another,  they 
attack  one  another  with  insults  worthy  of  street-porter^, 
and,  in  our  presence,  they  do  not  conduct  themselves 
even  as  well  as  our  servants.  It  is  at  the  seaside  that 
you  see  this  most  clearly.  They  are  to  be  fouod  there 
in  battalions,  and  you  can'  judge  them  in  the  lump. 

Oh  I  what  coarse  beings  they  are  t 

Just  imagine  in  a  train,  one  of  them,  a  gentleman 
361 
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who  looked  well,  as  I  thought,  at  first  sight,  thanks 
to  his  tailor,  was  dainty  enpugh  to  take  off  his  boots  in 
order  to  put  on  a  pair  of  old  shoes !  Another,  an  old 
man,  who  was  probably  some  wealthy  upstart  (these 
are  the  most  ill-bred),  while  sitting  opposite  to  me,  had 
the  delicacy  to  place  his  two  feet  on  the  seat  quite  close 
to  me.     This  is  a  positive  fact. 

At  the  water-places,  there  is  an  unrestrained  out- 
pouring of  unmannerliness.  I  must  here  make  one 
admission  -—  that  my  indignation  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fject  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  associate,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  sort  of  people  one  comes  across  here^  for  I 
should  be  less  shocked  by  thfeir  manners  if  I  had  the  op-' 
portunity  of  observing  them  oftener.  In  the  inquiry- 
office  of  the  hotel,  I  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  a 
young  man  who  snatched  the  ktf  over'  my  Head. 
Another  knocked  against  m^  so  violently  without  beg- 
ging mf  pardon  or  lifting  his  hat)  coming  away  from  a 
ball  at'  the  Casino,  that  he  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  chest. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  all  of  them:  •  Watch  them  ad*- 
dressing  ladies  on  the  terrace;  they  scarcely  ever  bo\<^. 
They  merely  raise  their  hand^  to  their  head-gear.  But 
indeed,  aB  they  arc  all  more  or  less  bald,  it  is  their  best 
plan. 

But  what  exasperates  and  disgusts  me  specially  is  the 
liberty  they  take  of  talking  publicly  without  any  pre- 
caution whatsoever  about  the  most  revblting  adven- 
tures. When  two  men  are  together,  they  relate  to  each 
other,  in  the  broadest  language  and  with  the  most 
abominable  comments  really  horrible  stories  without 
caring  in  the  slightest  degree  whether  a  woman's  ear  is 
within  reaich  of  their  voices.     Yesterday,  on  the  beach 
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I  was  farced  to  go  away  frcMtn  the  place  where  I  sat  in 
order  Bot  to  be  a^y  longer  the  involuntary  conftdanfe  of 
an  obscene  anecdote,  told  in  such  immodest  language 
that  I  felt  just  as  much  humiliated  as  indignant  at  hav- 
ing heard  it.  W<»ild  hot  the  most  elementary  good- 
breeding  have  taught  them'  to  speak  in  a  lower  tone 
about  such  matters  when  we  are  near  at  hand.  Etretat 
is,  moreover,  the  country  of  gossip  and  scandal.  From 
five  to  seven  o'clock  you  can  see  people  wandering 
about  in  quest  of  nasty  stories  ^bout  others  which  they 
retail  from  group  to  group.  As  you  remarked  to  me, 
my  dear  aunt,  tittle-tattle  is  the  mark  of  petty  individ- 
uals and  petty  minds.  It  is  also  the  consolation  of 
women  who  are  no  longer  loved  or  sought  after.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  observe  the  women  who  are  fondest 
of  gossiping  to  be  persuaded  that  you  are  quite  right. 

The  other  day  I  was  present  at  a  musical  evening 
at  th$  Casino,  given  by  a  remarkable  .artist,  Madame 
Masson,  who  sings  in  a  truly  delightful  manner.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  applauding  the  admirable 
Coquelin,  as  "well  as  two  charming  boarders  of  the 
Vaudeville,  M-^  and  Meillet.  I  was  able,  on  the  oc- 
casion, to  see  all  the  bathers  collected  together  this  year 
on  the  beach. .  There  were  not  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction among  them. 

Next  day  I  went  to  lunch  at  Yport.  I  nbticed  a  tall 
man  with  a  beard  who  was  coming  out  of  a  large  house 
like  a  castle.  It  was  the  painter,  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
He  is  not  satisfied  apparently  with  imprisoning  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pictures  he  insists  on  imprisoning  himself. 

Then,  I  found  myself  seated  on  the  shingle  close  to  a 
man  still  young,  of  gentle  and  refined  appearance,  who 
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was  reading  some  verses.  But  he  reaxl  them  with 
such  concentration,  with  mich  passion,  I  may  say,  that 
he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes  towards  me.  I  was 
somewhat  astonished,  and  I  asked  the  c(Hiductor  of  the 
baths  without  appearing  to  be  much  concerned,  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.  I  laughed  inwardly  a  litde  at 
this  reader  of  rhymes:  he  seemed  behind  the  age,  for 
a  man.  This  person,  I  thought,  must  be  a  simpleton. 
Well,  aunt,  I  am  now  infatuated  about  this  stranger. 
Just  fancy,  his  name  is  Sully  Prudhommel  I  turned 
round  to  look  at  him  at  my  ease,  just  where  I  sat.  His 
face  possesses  the  two  qualities  of  calmness  and 
elegance.  As  somebody  came  to  look  for  him,  I  was 
able  to  hear  his  voice,  which  is  sweet  and  almost  timid. 
He  would  certainly  not  tell  obscene  stories  aloud  in 
public,  or  knock  against  ladies  without  apologizing. 
He  is  sure  to  be  a  man  of  refinement^  but  his  refine- 
ment is  of  an  almost  morbid,  vibrating  character.  I 
will  try  this  winter  to  get  an  introduction  to  him. 

I  have  no  more  news  to  tell  you,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
I  must  interrupt  this  letter  in  haste,  as  the  post-hour  is 
near.  I  kiss  your  hands  and  your  cheeks. —  Your 
devoted  niece, 

Berthe  De  X. 

P.  S. —  I  should  add,  however,  by  way  of  justifica- 
tion of  French  politeness,  that  our  fellow-countrymen 
are,  when  traveling,  models  of  good  manners  in  com- 
parison with  the  abominable  English,  who  seem  to 
have  been  brought  up  by  stable-boys,  so  much  do  dicy 
take  care  not  to  incommode  themselves  in  any  way, 
while  they  always  incommode  their  neighbors. 
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Madame  de  L.  to  Madame  de  X.  - 

Les  Freisnes,  Saturday. 

My  Dear  Child, —  Many  of  the  things  you  have  said 
to  me  are  vety  reasonable,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
you  from  being  wrong.  Like  you,  I  used  formerly  to 
feel  very  indignant  at  the  impoliteness  of  men,  who, 
as  I  supposed,  constantly  treated  me  with  neglect;  but, 
as  I  grew  older  and  reflected  on  everything,  putting 
aside  coquetry,  and  observing  things  without  taking 
any  part  in  them  myself,  1  perceived  this  much  —  that 
if  men  are  not  always  polite,  women  are  always  inde- 
scribably rude. 

We  imagine  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  do  any- 
thing, my  datling,  arid  at  the  same  time  we  consider 
that  We  havie  a  right  to  the  utmost  respect,  and  in  the 
most  flagrailt  manner  we  commit  acftions  devoid  of  that 
elementary  good-breeding  pf  which  you  speak  with 
passioh. 

I  firid,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  have,  for  us,  much 
consideration^  as  compared  with  our  bearing  towards 
them.  Besides,  darling,  men  must  needs  be,  and  are, 
what  we  make  them.  In  ia  state'  of  society,  where 
women  are  all  true  gentlewomen,  all  men  would  be- 
come gentlemen. 

Mark  my  words:,  just  observe  and  reflect. 

Look  at  two 'women  meeting  in  the  street.  What 
art  attitude  each  assumes  towards  the  other  1  What 
disparaging  l6oksf  What  Contempt  they  throw  into 
each  glafK^el  How  they  toss  their  heads  while  they 
inspect  each  other  to  find  something  to  condemn  1 
And/ if  the  ifootpath  U  narrow,  do  you  think  one 
woman  would  make  room   far  another,  or  will  beg 
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pardon  as  she  sweeps  by?  Never  I  .  When  two  men 
jostle  each  other  by  accident  in  scwne  narrow  lane,  each 
of  them  bows  and  at  the  same  time  gets  out  of  the 
other's  way,  while  we  women  press  against  each  other 
stomach  to  stomach,  face  to  face,  insolently  staring 
each  other  out  of  countenance. 

Look  at  two  women  who  are  acquaintances  meeting 
on  a  stair  case  before  the  drawing-room  door  of  a 
friend  of  theirs  to  whom  one  has  just,  paid  a  visjt,  and 
to  whom  the  other  is  about  to. pay  ^  visit.  They  be- 
gin to  talk  to  each  other,  and  block  up  the  passage, 
if  anyone  happens  to  be  coming  up  behind  them,  man 
or  woman,  do  you  imagine  that  they  will  put  themselves 
half-an-inch  out  of  their  ysrjiy  ?     Never  1  never  1 

I  was  waiting  myself,  with  my  watch,  in  my  hands, 
one  day  last  winter,  at  a  certain  drawing-room  door. 
And  behind  two  gentlemen  were  also  waiting  without 
showing  any  readiness  to  lose  their  temper,  like  nje. 
The  reason  was  that  they  had  long  grown  accustomed,  to 
our  unconscionable  insolence* 

The  other  day,  before  leaving  Paris,  I  went  to  dine 
with  no  less  a  person  than  your  hu^^band  Jn  the  Champs, 
Elysees  in  order  to  enjoy  the  open  aif .     Ev,ery  table 
was  occupied.     The  waiter  asked  us  not  tp  go,  and, 
there  would  soon  be  a  vacant  table,  ,.   . 

At  that  moment,  I  noticed  an  elderly  lady ,  of  noble 
figure,  who,  having  paid,  the  ainpunt  -of  hex;  .(iocket,> 
seemed  on  the  point  of  going  away.  She  saw  me,, 
scanned  me  from  head  to  foot;,  and  did  not  budge., 
For  more  than  a  full  quarter-of-an-hour  she  sat  there, 
immovable,  putting  on  her  gloves,  and  calmly  staring  at 
those  who  were  waiting,  like  myself.  Now,  two  ypung^ 
men  whb  were  just  finishing  their  dinner,  having  seen 
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mc  in  their  tuttn,  quitkly  summoned  the  Waiter  in  order 
to  pay  whatet^er  they  ow^d,  and  at  once  offered  me  their 
seats,  everi  insisting  on  statnling  whrle  waiting  <  for 
thtir  change.  And,  bear  ^in  mind,  'my  fair -niece, 
that  I  am  no  longer  pretty,  like  you,  but  old  and  ^ite- 
haired. 

It  is  we  (do  you  see?)  wha  should: be  ifeaught  polite- 
ness, and  the  task  would  be  such  a  diJlcult  one  that  Her- 
cules himself  would  not  be  equdl  to  it;  Yoit  speak  to 
me  about  Etretat,  and  about  the  people  who  indulged 
in  '' tittle-^tattle  "  aloQg  the  be$^ch  of  that  delightful 
watering-place.  It  is  a  spot  now  lost^tb  me,  af' thing  of 
the  past,  but  -I  found  mUch  amusement  th^re  In  days 
gone  by.  *  *        .      .  — .5       •    ^ 

There  were  only  a  few  of  us,  people  in  good  society, 
really  good  society,  and  a  few  artists,  and  we  all  fra- 
ternized. We  paid  little  attention  to  gossip  in  those 
days. 

Well,  as  we  had  no  insipid  Casino,  where  people  only 
gather  for  show,  where  they  talk  in  whispers,  where 
they  dance  stupidly,  where  they  succeed  in  thoroughly 
boring  one  another,  we  sought  some  other  way  of  pass- 
ing our  evenings  pleasantly.  Now,  just  guess  what 
came  into  the  head  of  one  of  our  husbandry?  Noth- 
ing less  than  to  go  and  dance  each  night  in  one  of  the 
farm-houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  started  out  in  a  group  with  a  street-organ,  gen- 
erally played  by  Le  Poittevin,  the  painter,  with  a  cotton 
nightcap  on  his  head.  Two  men  carried  lanterns. 
We  followed  in  procession,  laughing  and  chattering 
like  a  pack  of  fools. 

We  woke  up  the  farmer  and  his  servant-maids  and 
laboring   men.     We    got   them    to   make    onion-soup 
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(horror  1),  wd  we  danced  under  the  applp-tricePi  tO  the 
^ynd  of  the  barrel-organs  Th^  cocka  wfikmg  up  be- 
g^n  to  crow  in  the  darkness  of  the  out-houoes ; .  the 
horses  began  pricing  on  the  straw  of.  their  staUes. 
The  cool  air  of  the  country  g^rewod  our  cheoka  with  the 
smell  of  grass  and  of  new-mown  hay.  .\  > 

How  long  agp  it  isi  I  How  long  ago  it  is.  Ji  is 
thirty  years  since  then  1 

I  do  npt  want  you,  ray  darling,  to  come  for  the 
opening  of  the  hunting. season.  Why  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  fifiends  by  inflicting  on  them  fashionable 
toiletis  pn  thi9  day  of  yigprous  exercise  in  the  country? 
This  is  th^  way,  child,  that  men  mc  spoiled.  I  cm- 
brace  you, —  Your  old  aunt 
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««1  T  TOMEN?  '• 

**  Well,  what  do  you  iay  about  women?  '*. 

**  Well,  there  are  no  conjurors  mdk-e  iubr 
tic  in  taking  us  in  at  every  ai^ailable  ojiportvinity  withior 
without  reason,  often  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  playing 
tricks  on  usw :  And  they,  play  thq^e  tricks  with  inccedible 
simplicity^  astonishing  audacity,  unparalleled  ingenuity. 
They  play  irioks  Eroili  morning  till  nighty  and  they  all 
do  it  — ^  the  -most*  virtiidus,  the  most  upright,  the  most 
sen^ble  of  them^  You  may  add  that  Sometimes  they 
are  to  some  exieni  drivdn  to  do  these  things/  Man 
has  always  kliotic  Ht^  of  ob^inacy  and  tyrannical  de-* 
sires.  A  husband  is  continually  giving  ridicolDus  or-* 
ders  in  his  own  house.  He  is  full  of  ca{n-icest  his  wife 
plays  on  Ithem  even  while  she.  makes  iifee  of -them  for 
the  purpose  of  deception.  She  persuades  him^tfaat  a 
thing  costs  so  much  because  he  would  kick  up  a  row  if 
its  price  were  higher*  And  she  always  extricates  her* 
self  from  the  difficulty  cunningly  by  a  means  so  simple : 
and  so  sly  that^we^pe  with  adiazement  when  by  chance 
we  discover  them.  We  say  to  oimtfelves  in  a  stupefied 
state  of  mind  '  How  is  it  we  did  not  see  this  till 
now?'"      : 

•     .  •  •  •  4       •  .  '■  • 

The  man  who  uttered  the  words  "was  ail  ^^^Minister 
of  the  Empire,  the  Comte  dc  L  ■■■■'  ',  a  thorough  pfof-' 
ligate,  it  was  jtaid,  and  a  very  accomplished  gentl^nUn* 
A  group  of  young  men  were  listening  to  hinl. 
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He  went  on : 

"  I  was  outwitted  by  an  ordinary  uneducated  woman 
in  a  comic  and  thorough-going  fashion.  I  will  tell 
you  about  it  for  your  instruction. 

**  I  was  at  the  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  long  walk' every  morning 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  the  month  of  May;  I 
walked  along,  sniffing  in  eagerly  that  sweet  odor .  of 
budding  leaves. 

"  Ere  long,  I  noticed,  that  I  used  to  meet  every  day 
a  charming  little  woman,  one  of  those  marvelous, 
graceful  creatures,  who  bear* the  trade-mark  of  Paris. 
Pretty?  Well,  yes  and  no.  Well-made?  No,  bet- 
ter than  that:  her  waist  was  too  slight,  her  shoulders 
too  narrow;  her  breast  too  full,  no  doubt;  but  I  prefer 
those  exquisite  human  dolls  to  that  great  statuesque 
corpse,  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

**  And  then  this  sort  of  woman  trots  along  in  an  in- 
comparable fashion,  and  the  very  rustle  af  her  skirt 
fills  the  marrow  of  your  bones  with  desire.  She  seemed 
to  give  me  a  side-glance  as  she  passed  me.  But  these 
women  give  you  all  sorts  of  looks  —  you  never  can 
tell     . :.       . 

"  One  morning,  I  saw  her  sitting  on  a  bench  with  an 
open  book  .between  her  hands.  I  came  across,  and  sat 
down:  beside  her..  Five  minutes  later,  we  were  friends. 
Then,  each  day,  after  the  smiling  salutation  '  Good 
day,  Madame,'  '  Good  day,  Monsieur,'  we  began  to 
chat.  She  told  me  th&t  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Govern- 
ment clerk,  that  her  life  was  a  sad  one,  that  in  it  pleas- 
ur-es  were  few  and  cares  numerous,  and  a  thousand 
other  things. 

"  I  told  her  who  I  was,  partly  through  thoughtless- 
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new,  and  partly  perhaps  through  vanity.     She  pre- 
tended to  be  much  astonished.  .  1 

"  Next  day,  she  called  at  the  Ministry  to  sec  me  ;^  and 
she  came  again  there  so  often  that  the  ushers,  having 
their  attention  drawn  to  her  appearance,  used  to 
whisper  to  one  another,  as  soon  as  they  saw  her,  the 
nam^  with  which  they  had  christened  her  'Madame 
Leon'  that  is  my  Christian  nanie. 

**  For  three  months  I  saw. her  every  morning  with- 
out growing  tired  of  her  for  a  second,  so  well  was  she 
able  incessantly  to  give  variety  and  piquancy  to  her 
physical  attractiveness.  But  one  day  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  bloodshot  and  glowing  with  suppressed  tears, 
that  ,she  could  scarcely  speaks  so  much  was  stie  preoc- 
cupied with  secret  troubles. 

**  I  begged  of  her,  I  implored  of  her,  to  tell  me  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  agitation. 

'^  She  faltered  out  at  length  with  a  shudder:  ^  I  am 
—  I  am  pregnant  1 ' 
:  "  And  she  burst  out  sobbing.  Oh  1  I  made  a  dread- 
ful grimace,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  turned  pale,  as  men 
generally  do  at  hearing  such  a  piece  of  news.  You 
cannot  conceive  what  an  unpkasant  stab  you  feel  in 
your  breast  at  the  announcement  of  an  unexpected 
paternity  of  this  kind.  But  you  are  sure  to  know  it 
sooner  or  later.  So,  in  my  turn,  I  gasped :  *  But  — 
but  —  you  are  married,  are  you  not? ' 

"She  answered:  *  Yes,  but  my  husband  has  been 
away  in  Italy  for  the  last  two  months,  and  he  will  not 
be  back  for  some  time.' 

"  I  was  determined  at  any  cost  to  get  oiit  of  my  re- 
sponsibility. 

"  I  said:     *  You  must  go  and  join  him  immediately.' 
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"  She  reddened  to  her  very  temples,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  murmured : '  Yes  —  but  — '  She  either  dared 
not  or  would  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  I  understood,  and  I  prudently  enclosed  her  in  an 
envelope  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

•     .       •      .      •  •  '  •  •    ■ 

"  Eight  days  later,  she  sent  me  a  letter  from  Genoa. 
The  following  week,  I  received  one  from  Florence. 
Then  letters  reached  me  from  Leghorn,  Rome,  and 
Naples. 

**  She  said  to  me:  ^  I  am  in  good  health,  my  dear 
love,  but  I  am  looking  frightful.  I  would  not  care  to 
have  you  see  me  till  it  is  all  over;  you  would  not  love 
me.  My  husband  suspects  nothing.  As  his  business 
in  this  country  will  require  him  to  stay  there  much 
longer,  I  will  not  return  to  France  till  after  my  con- 
finement.' 

"  And,. at  the  end  of  about  eight  months,  I  i'eccived 
from  Venice  these  few  words:  *  It  is  a  boy,' 

"  Some  time  after,  she  suddenly  entered  my  study 
one  morning,  fresher  and  prettier  than  ever,  and  flung 
herself  into  my  arms, 

**  And  our  former  connection  wits  renewed. 

'**  I  left  the  Ministry,  and  she  came  to  live  in  my 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  She  often  spoke  to  me 
about  the  child,  biit  I  scarcely  listened  to  what  she  said 
about  it;  it  did  not  concern  me.  Now  and  then  I 
placed  a  rather  large  sum  of  money  in  her  hand,  say- 
ing: *  Put  that  by  for  him.' 

**  Two  more  years  glided  by ;  and  she  Was  more 
eager  to  tell  me  some  news  about  the  youhgster  — 
*  about  Leon.' 
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"Sometimes  she  w6uld  say  in  the  midsC  of  tears: 

*  You  don't  CTitt  about  him ;  you  don't  even  wish  to  see 
him.     If  you  know  what  grief  you  cause  mel  ' 

"At  lasi!  Iwas  s6  much  harassed  by  hir  that  I 
promised,  one  day,  to  go,  ne^^t  morning,  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  when  she  took  the  child  there  for  an  airing. 

"  But  at  the  moment  wh^rt  I  was  leaving  the  house, 
I  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  apprehension.  Man  is 
weak  and  foolish.  What  if  I  were  to  get  fond  of  this 
tiny  being  of  whom  I  was  the  father  — my  son? 

"I  had  my  "hat  oh  my  head,  my  gloves  in  my  hands. 
I  flung  down  the  gloves  On  my  desk,  and  my  hat  on  i 
chair: 

"No.  Decidedly  I  Will  rfOt  go;  it  is  wiser  not.  to 
go:'     :     •     .'  ^    .. 

"My  door  flew  open.  My  brother  entered  the 
room.  '  He  handed  me  tin  anonymous  letter  hfe  had 
received  that  morning :  ' 

*^^Wiim  the  Comte  de  L— — -,  your  brother,  that 
the  little  woman  of  the  Rue  Casette  is  hnpudently 
laughing  at  him*  Let  him  make  some  inquiries  about 
her.* 

"  I  had  never  told  anybody  about  this  ifttrigue:,  and 
I  ribw  tolcl  my  brother  the  history  of  it  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.     I  added: 

"  For  my  pa;rt,  I  don't  Want  td  trouble  myself  any 
further  about  the  matter;  but  will  you,  like  a  good  fel- 
low, go  and  fihd  ^ut  what  you  can  about  her? 

"  When  my  brother  hid  left  me,  I  said  to  myself: 

*  In  what  way  can  she  have  deceived  me?  She  has 
other  lovers?  What  does  it  matter  to  me?  She  is 
young,  fresh,  and  pretty ;  I  ask  nothing  more  from  her. 
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She  seems  tx>,  Ibve  me,  atnd  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  does 
not  cost  me  much.  Really,  I  don't  understand  t^is 
business.' 

•  "  My  brother  speedily  returned.  He  had  learned 
from  the  police  •  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  her 
husband:  'A  clerk  in  the  Home  Department,  of 
regular  habits  and  good  repute,  and,  moveover,  a  think- 
ing man,  but  married  to  a  very  pretty  wpman,  whose 
expenses  seemed  somewhat  extravagant  for  her  modest 
position.'     Th^twasall. 

"  Now,  my  brother  having  sought  far  her  at  her  resi- 
dence, and  finding  that  she  was  gooo  out|  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  gold,  in  making  the  door- 
kfleper  chatter:  *  Madame  P  »  ,  a  very  worthy 
woman,  and  her  husband  a  very  worthy  man,  not  proud, 
not  rich,  but  generous.'    '        .    ^ 

"  My  brother  asked  for  the  sake  of  ^ying  sometl^ng^ 

"  *  How  old  is  her  little  boy  now  ?  '  ^     .       -. 

"  *  Why,  she  has  not -got  any  little  boy,  monsi/Gjur.' 

"*Wha<?     Little  Leon?'  ... 

'SMSfo,  monsieur,  you  are  making  a  mistake/ 

** '  I  mean  the  child  ^he  had  while  she  was  in  Italy, 
two  years  ago  ? '  f  :    ' 

"  *  She  has  never  been  in  Italy,  monsieur;  she  has^  not 
quitted  the  house  she  is  living  in  for  the  last  fiv,e  years.' 

**  My  brother,  in  astonishment,,  questioned  t^e  door- 
keeper anew,  and  theK  he  pushed  his  investigation  of 
the  matter  ftirther.     No. child,  no  jpumey. 

*'  I  was  prodigiously  astonished,  but  without  -  clearly 
understanding,  the  final  meaning  of  this  comedy.  , 

"  *  I  want,'  said  I  to  him,  '  to  hav«  ray  mind  per- 
fectly clear  about  the  aftair.  I  will  ask  her  to  come 
here  to-morrow.     You  shall  receive  her  instead  of  me. 
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If  she  hte  deceived  me,  ycni  will  hand  her  these  ten 
thousand.  iraneSy  and  I  will  never  see  her  again.  In 
fact,  I  am  banning  to  find  I  have  had  enough  of 
hen' 

"Would  you  believe  it?  I  had  been  grieved  the 
night  before  because  I  had  a  child  by  this  woman ;  and 
I  was.  now  irritated,  ashamed,  wounded  at  having  no 
more  of  her,  I  found  myself  free,  released  from  all 
responsibility,  from  all  aiixiety,  and  yet  I  felt  myself 
raging  at  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed. 

"  Next  morning  my  ibrother  awaited  her  in  my  study. 
She  came  in  as,  quickly  as  usual,  rushing  towards  him 
with  outstretched  arms,  but  when  she: saw  who  it  was 
she. at  once  drew  back. 

"  He  bowed,  and  excused  himself. 

'*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  for  being  here  in- 
stead of  my  brother,  but  he  has  authorized  me  to  ask 
you  for  some  explanations  which  he  would  find  it  pain- 
ful to  seek  from  you  himself.' 

"Then,  fixing  on  her  face  a  searching  glance,  he 
said  .abruptly :  ... 

.  "  '  We  know  you  have  not  a  child  by  him.' 

"  After  the  first  moment  of  stupor,  she  regained 
her  composure,  took  a  seat,  and  gazed  with  a  smile  at 
this  man  who  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  her. 

"  She  answered  simply : 

"/No;  I  have  no  child.' 

"  '  We  know. also  that  you  have  never  been  in  Italy.' 

"  This  time  she  burst  out  laughing^  in  earnest. 

"  '  No,  I  have  never  been  ini  Italy.' 

"My  brother,  quite) stunned,  went  on: 

"'The  Comte  has  requested  me  to-  give  yod  this 
money,  and  tell  you  that  it  is  all  broken  off.' 
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**  She  became  serious  again,  cabnly.putting  thb  money 
into  ber  pocket,  and,  in  an  ingeiluous  tone  asked  i 

**  •  And  I  am  not,  then,  to  see  the  Comte  any  more?  * 

"  *  No,  madame.' 

*'  She  appeared  to  be  anhbyed,  and  m  a  (JasBidnless 
voice  she  said: 

**  *  So  much  the  worse;  I  was  very  fond  of  him.' 

^*  Seeing  that  she  bad  made  up  her  mind  on  the  %vkh 
ject  so  resolutely,  my  brother^  smiling  ih  his  turn,  said 
to  her:  ^ 

**  *  Look  here,  now,  tell  me  why  you  invented  all  this 
tricky  yam,  complicating  it  by  britiging  in  the  sham 
journey  to  Italy ^nd  the  child  ?  ' 

She  gazed  at  my  brother  in  amaxement,  as  if  he  had 
asked  her  a  stupid  question,  and  replied : 

**  *  I  say!  How  spiteful  you  arc!  Do  yoti  believe 
a  poor  litdd  woman  of  the  people  such  as  I  am  -~  Mih- 
ing  at  all-H^tould  iiave  far  three  years  kept  brl  my 
hands  the  Comte  de  L — ^— ,  Minister,  a  great  per- 
sonage«  a  man  of  fashion,  wealthy  and  seductive,  if  she 
had  not  taken  a  little  trouble  about  it?  Now  it  is  atl 
over.  So  much  the  woise*  .  It  couldn't  last  for  ever. 
None  the  less  I  succeeded  in  doing  it  for  three  years. 
You  will  say  many  things  to  him  on  my  behalf,* 

''  She  rose  up.  .  My  brother  continued  qudsti^tng 
her: 

** '  But  —  the  child  ?     You  had  one  to  show  him  ? ' 

"  *  Cejtainly^^-^my  sisfec's  child.  She  lent  it  to  me. 
rd  bet  it  wa*  she  gate.  y6ir  the  information.^ 

** '  Good  1     And  fell  those  letters  from-  ftily  ?  ' 

**  She  sat  down  again  so  as  to.  laugh  at  bef  ease. 

♦:*  Oh  1   those:  fetters  —  wcH,   they  were  4  bit   of 
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poetry.  The  Comte  was  not  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  nothing.' 

** '  But  —  another  thing?  ' 

**  Oh !  the  other  thing  is  my  secret.  I  don't  want 
to  compromise  anyone.' 

'*  And  bowing  to  him  with  a  rather  mocking  smile, 
she  left  the  room  without  any  emotion,  an  actress  who 
had  played  her  part  to  the  end." 

And  the  Comte  de  L  — added  by  way  of  moral : 

"  So  take  care  about  putting  your  trust  in  that  sort  of 
turtle  dove  1  " 
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BEL  AMI 
(a  ladies*  man) 


WHEN  the  cashier  had  ^ven  him  the  change 
out  of  his  five  francpiece^  George  Darby  left 
the  restaurant 
'  As  he  had  a  good  carriage,  both. naturally  and  from 
hll  jnilitary  training,  he  drew  himself  up,  twirled  his 
moustache,  and  threw  upon  die  lingering  customera  a 
rapid  and  sweeping  glance  -^  one  of  those  glances 
-which  take  in  everything  within  their  range  like  a  cast- 
ing nec  .  .        . 

The  'Fomen  looked  up  at  hrm  in  turn  ^n—  three  little 
worki^girls,  a  middle-aged  music  mistress,  disheveled, 
untidy^  and  wearing  a  bonnet  always  dusty  and  a  dress 
alw^iys  awry;  and  two  shopkeepers'  wives  dining  with 
their  husbands  —  all  regular  customers  at  this  slap-bang 
establishment. 

When  he  was  oh  the  pavemeiit  outside,  he  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  asking  himself  what  he  should  do.  it 
was  the  aSth  of  June,  and  he  had  just  three  francs  forty 
centimes  in  his  pocket  to  carry  him  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  meant  the  option  of  two  dinners  without 
lunch  or  two  lunches  without  dinner.  He  reflected  that 
as  the  earlier  repasts  cost  twenty  sous  apiece^  and  the 
latter  diirty,  he  would,  if  he  were  content  with  the 
lunches,  be  one  franc  twenty  centimes  to  the  good, 
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which  would  further  represent  two  snacks  of  bread  and 
sausage  and  two  bocks  of  beer  on  the  boulevards. 
This  latter  item  was  his  greatest  extravagance  and  his 
chief  pleasure  of  a  night;  and  he  began  to  descend  the 
Rue  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette. 

He  walked  as  in  the  days  when  he  had  worn  a  hussar 
uniform,  his  chest  thrown  out  and  his  legs  slightly  apart, 
as  if  he  had  just  left  the  saddle,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  ci-owded  strieet,  and  shouldering  folk'  to 
avoid  having  to  step  aside.  He  wore  his  somewhat 
shabby  hat  on  one  side,  and  brought  his  heels  smartly 
down  on  the  pavement.  He  seemed  ever  ready  to  defy 
somebody  or  something,  the  passers-by^,  the  houses,  the 
whole  city,  retaining  all  the  swagger  of  a  dmhing 
cavalry-man  in  civil  life. 

Although  wearing  a  siicty-f ranc  suit,  he  was  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  somewhat  loud  elegance.  Tall,.wdl- 
built,  fair,  with  a  curly  moustache  twisted  up  at.  the 
ends,  bright  blue  eyes  with  small  pupils,  and  reddish- 
brown  hair  curling  naturally  and  parted  in  the  middle, 
he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dare-devil  of  popu- 
lar romances. 

It  was  one  of  those  summer  evenings  on  which  air 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  Paris.  The  city,  hot  as  an  oven, 
^emcd  to  sweker  in  the  stifling  night.  The  sewers 
breathed  out  their  poisonous  breath  through  their 
granite  mouths,  and  the  undergroui^d  kitchens  gave 
forth  to  the  street  through  their  windows  the  stench  of 
dishwater  and  stale  sauces. 

The  doorkeepers  in  their  shirtsleeves  sat  astride 
straw'-bottomed  chairs  within  the  carriage  entrances  to 
the  houses,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the  pedestrians 
walked  with  flagging  steps,  head  bare,  and  hat  in  hand. 
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When  George  Duroy  "reached  the  boulevards  he 
paused  agab,  undecided  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He 
now  thought  of  going  on  to  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  seek  a- little  fresh' air 
under  the  trees,  hut  another  wish  also  assailed  him,  a 
desire  for  a  love  affair. 

What  shape  would  it  take?  He  did  not  know,  but 
he  had  been  awaiting  it  for  three  months,  night  and 
day.  Occasionally,  thanks  to  his  good  looks  and  gal- 
lant bearing,"  he  gleaned  a  few  crumbs  of  love  here  and 
there,  but  he  was  always  hoping  for  something  further 
and  better. 

!  With  empty  pockets  and  hot  blood,  he  kindled  at  the 
contact  of  the  prowlers  who  murmur  at  street  corners : 
"  Will  you  come  home  with  me,  dear?  "  but  he  dared 
not  follow  them,  not  being  able  to  pay  them,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  awaiting  something  else,  less  venally  vul* 
gar  kisses. 

He  liked,  however,  the  localities  in  which  women  of 
the  town  swarm  —  their  balls,  their  cafes,  and  their 
streets.  He  liked  to  rub  shoulders  with  them,  speak 
to  them,  chaff  them,  inhale  their  strong  perfumes,  feel 
himself  near  them.  They  were  women  at  any  rate, 
women  made,  for  love.  He  did  not  despise  them  with 
the  innate  contempt  of  a  well-born  man. 

He  turned  towards*  the  Madeleine,  f oDowing  the  flux 
of  the  crowd  which  flowed  along  overcome  by  the  heat. 
The  chief  cafes,  filled  with  customers,  were  overflow- 
ing on  to  the  pavement^  and  displayed  their  drinking 
public  under  the  dazzling  glare  of  their  Ht-up  facias. 
In  front  of  them,  on  little  tables,  square  or  round,  were 
glasses  holding  fluids  of  every  shade,  red,  yellow,  green, 
brown,  and  inside  the  decanters  glittered  the  large 
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transptrent  cylinders  of  ice,  serving  to  cool  the  bfight, 
clear  witen  Duroy  had  Slackened  his  pace^  a;  longing 
to  drink  parched  his  throat. 

A  hot  thirst,  a  sinnmer  evening's  thirst  assailed  him, 
and  he  fancied  the  deligihtful  sensation  of  coot  drindtt 
flowing  across  his  palate.  But  if  be  only  drank  two 
boeks  of  beer  iri  the  evening,  farewell  to  the  slenkkt  ^p- 
per  of  the  morrow^  and  he  was  only  toa  well  aoqoaiiflited 
TTith  the  houts  of  shoi^t  conxmons  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

He  said  to  himself:  ^^  I  must  hold  out  iiW  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  Til  have  my  bock  at  the  American 
cafe.  Confound  it,  how  thirsty  I  am  though."  Aixf  he 
scanned  the  men  seated  at  the  tables  drinking^  all  tbe 
people  who  could  qtiench  their  tfatrsi  as  much  as  they 
pleased*  He  went  on,  passing  in  front  of  tbe  cafes 
with  a  sprightly  swaggering  air,  and  gecssing  at  a 
glance  from  their  dress  and  bearing  how  much  money 
each  customer  ought  to  have  aibout  hiita.  Wrath 
against  these  nven  quietly  sitting  there  rose  up  withirt 
bim-.  If  their  pockets*  were,  rummaged,  gold,  silver^ 
and  coppers  would  be  fowftid  In  them.  On  ta.arverage 
each  one  must  h^ve  at  least  two*  fouls.  There  were  cer- 
tainly ^  hundred  to  a-  cafe,  a  hundred  timtsf  two  louis 
is  four  thousand  francs.  He  murmured  **  the  siwine,'* 
as  he  walked  grdcefuUy  past  them.  If  he  could  have 
had  hold  of  one  of  them  at  a  nice  dark  corner  he  would 
have  twisted  his  neck  without  scruple,  as  he  used  to  do 
the  country-folk's  fowls  ori  ficld*days. 

And  he  recalled  his  two  years  in  Africa  and  the  waty 
in  which  he  used  to  pillagis  the  Arabs  when  stationed  a( 
little  out-posts  in  the  south.  A  bright  ajnd  cruel  smiilef 
flitted  across  his  lips  at  the  recoUbction  of  an  escap^ade 
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which  had  cost  the  lives  qf  three  men  of  the  Ouled- 
Alane  tribe,  and  had  furnished  him  and  his  comrades 
with  a  score  of  fowls,  a  couple  of  sheep,  some  gold,  and 
food  for  laughter  for  six  months. 

The  culprits  had  never  been  found,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  had  hardly  been  looked  for,  the  Arab  being 
looked  upon  as  scHnewhat  in  the  light  of  the  natural 
prey  of  the  soldier. 

In  Paris  it  was  another  thing.  One  could  not  plun- 
der prettily,  sword  by  side  and  revolver  in  hand,  far 
from  civil  authority.  He  felt  in  his  heart  all  the  in* 
stincts  of  a  sub-officer  let  loose  in  a  conquered  country. 
He  certainly  regretted  his  two  years  in  the  deserts 
What  a  pity  he  had  not  stopped  there.  But,  then,  he 
had  hoped  something  better  in  returning  home. 
And  now -r- ah  I  yes,  It  was  very  nice  now,  was  it 
not? 

He  clicked  his  tongue  as  if  to  verify  the  parched  state 
of  his  palate. 

The  crowd  swept  past  him  slowly,  and  he  kept  think- 
ing. **  Set  of  hogs  —  all  these  idiots  have  money  in 
their  waistcoat  pockets."  He  pushed  against  people 
and  softly  whistled  a  lively  tune..  Gentlemen  whom  he 
thus  elbowed  turned  grumbling,  and  women  murmured: 
"What  a  brute!" 

He  passed  the  Vaudeville  Theater  and  stopped  be* 
fore  the  American  cafe,  asking  himself  whether  he 
should  not  take  his  bock,  so  greatly  did  thirst  torture 
him.  Before  making  up  his  mind,  he  glanced  at  the 
iUim^inated  dock.  It  was  a  qqartcr  past  nine.  He 
knew  himself  that  as  soon  as  the  glassful  of  beer  was 
before  him  he  wou}d  gulp  it  down*  Wb*t  would  he  do 
then  up  to  eleven  o'clock? 
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He  passed  on.  "  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  Madeleine," 
he  said,  "  and  walk  back  slowly." 

As  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  Palace  de  FOpera,  he 
passed  a  stout  young  fellow,  whose  face  he  vaguely  rec- 
ollected having  seen  somewhere.  He  began  to  follow 
him,  turning  over  his  recollections  and  repeating  to  him- 
self half-aloud :  "  Where  the  deuce  did  I  know  that 
joker?" 

He  searched  without  being  able  to  recollect,  and  then 
all  at  once,  by  a  strange  phenomenon  of  memory,  the 
same  man  appeared  to  him  thinner,  younger,  and  clad 
in  a  hussar  uniform.  He  exclaimed  aloud:  "What, 
Forestier!  "  and  stepping  out  he  tapped  the  other  on 
the  shoulder.  The  promenader  turned  round  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then  said:     **  What  is  it,  sir?  " 

Duroy  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  Don't  you  know  me?  " 
said  he. 

"  No." 

"  George  Duroy,  of  the  6th  Hussars." 

Forestier  held  out  his  hands,  exclaiming:  "What, 
old  fellow  I     How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  and  you?  " 

"  Oh,  not  very  brilliant  1  Just  fancy,  I  have  a  chest 
in  brown  paper  now.  I  cough  six  months  out  of  twelve, 
through  a  cold  I  caught  at  Bougival  the  year  of  my  re- 
turn to  Paris,  four  years  ago." 

And  Forestier,  taking  his  old  comrade's  arm,  spoke 
to  him  of  his  illness,  related  the  consultations,  opinions, 
and  advice  of  the  doctors,  and  the  difficulty  of  follow- 
ing this  advice  in  his  position.  He  was  told  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  South,  but  how  could  he?  He  was 
married,  and  a  journalist  in  a  good  position. 
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"  I  am  political  editor  of  the  Vie  Francaise.  I  write 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  for  the  Salut,  and  from 
time  to  time  literary  criticisms  for  the  Planite.  That 
is  so.     I  have  made  my  way." 

Duroy  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  He  was  greatly 
changed^  matured.  He  had  now  the  manner,  bearing, 
and  dress  of  a  man  in  a  good  position  and  sure  of  him- 
self, and  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  dines  well.  For- 
merly he  had  been  thin,  slight,  supple,  heedless,  brawl- 
ing, noisy,  and  always  ready  for  a  spree.  In  three 
years  Paris  had  turned  him  into  someone  quite  different, 
stout  and  serious,  and  with  some  white  hairs,  about  his 
temples,  though  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven. 

Forestier  asked:     "  Where  are  you  going?  " 

Duroy  answered:  "Nowhere;  I  am  just  taking  a 
stroll  before  turning  in/' 

"  Well,  will  you  come  with  me  to  the  Fie  Francaise, 
where  I  have  some  proofs  to  correct,  and  then  we  will 
take  a  bock  together?  " 

"All  right." 

They  began  to  walk  on,  arm-in-arm,  with  that  easy 
familiarity  existing  between  school-fellows  and  men  in 
the  same  regiment 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  Paris?  "  asked  Forestier. 

Duroy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Simply  starving. 
As  soon  as  I  finished  my  term  of  service  I  came  here  — 
to  make  a  fortune,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  living  in 
Paris;  and  for  six  months  I  have  been  a  clerk  in  the 
offices  of  the  Northern  Railway  at  fifteen  hundred 
francs  a  year,  nothing  more." 

Forestier  murmured :     "  Hang  it,  that's  not  much  1  " 

"  I  should  think  not.     But  how  can  I  get  out  of  it? 
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I  am  alone;  I  don't  know  anyone;  I  can  get  no  oAe  to 
recommend  me.  It  is  not  goodwill  that  is  lacking,  but 
means." 

His  comrade  scanned  him  from  head  to  foot,  like  a 
practical  man  examining  a  subject,  and  then  said,  til  a 
tone  of  conviction:  *'  You  see,  my  boy,  everything  de- 
pends upon  assurance  here.  A  clever  fellow  can  more 
easily  become  a  minister  than  an  Under-Secretary.  Otie 
must  obtrude  one's  self  on  people;  not  ask  thingi  of 
thcm»  But  how  the  deuce  is  it  that  you  oould  not  get 
hold  of  anything  better  than  ^  clerk's  berth  on  the 
Northern  Railway?  " 

Duroy  replied:  "I  looked  about  everywhere,  but 
could  not  find  anything.  But  I  have  scmiething  in  view 
just  now;  I  have  been  offered  a  riding-master's  place  at 
Pellerin's.  There  I  shall  get  three  thousand  francs  at 
the  lowest" 

Forestier  stopped  short  "Don't  do  that;  it  i§ 
stupid,  when  you  ought  to  be  earning  ten  thousaJlid 
francs.  You  would  nip  your  future  in  the  bud.  In 
your  office,  at  any  rate,  you  are  hidden;  no  one  knows 
you ;  you  can  emerge  from  it  if  you  are  strong  enough 
to  make  your  way.  But  once  a  riding-master,  and  it 
is  all  over.  It  is  as  if  you  were  head-waiter  at  a  pkce 
where  all  Paris  goes  to  dine.  When  once  you  have 
given  riding  lessons  to  people  in  sodety  or  to  their  chil- 
dren, they  will  never  be  able  to  look,  upon  you  as  an 
equal." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  momefits,  evidently  re- 
flecting, and  then  asked: 

*'  Have  you  a  bachelor's  degree?  " 

"  No;  I  failed  to  pass  twice." 

"  That  is  no  matter,  as  long  as  you  studied  for  it     If 
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anjrone  ra^atiQiis  Cicero  or  Tiberius,  you  know  pr«tty 
wM  what  ihcsy  arc  talking  about?  ''        .     . 

"Yes;  pretty  well." 

"Good;. no  one  knows,  any  more;  with  tha  exception 
of  a  score  of  idiots  who  have  taken  the  trouble;  It  is 
fiot  difficult  to  pass  for  b^ing  weli  iaformjed;  the  great 
thing  is  not  to  be  caught  in  some  blunxlen  You  can 
maneuver,  avojd  the  difflcuky,  tu^.th^  obitads,  and 
floor  othefs  by  means  6i  a  diotionary*  Men  are  all  as 
stupid  as  geese  and  ignorant  a;9  donkeys." 

He  spoke  like  a  sflfTpossessed  blade  who  knows  what 
life  is,  and  smiled  as  he  watched  the  icrowd  go  by.  But 
all  at  once  he.  began  to  cough,  aiid 'stopped  again  until 
the  fit  was  over,  adding,  in  a  tone,  oi  discouragement: 
M  Isn't  it  aggravating  not  t6  be  able  to  g^  rid  of  this 
oough?  And  we  are  ip  the  middle  of  summer.  Ohl 
this  wmter  I  shalt  go  and  get  cured  at  MentenCi 
Health  before  everydiing." 

They  halted  on  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere  before  a 
l^Fge  glass  door,  on  the  inner  ^ide  of  whiph  an  open 
newspaper  was  pasted..  Three  passers*by  had  stopped 
and  were  reading- it. 

Above  the  door,  stretched  in  large  letters  of  flame, 
outlined  by  gas  jets,  the  inscripdon  La  Vie  Fran^ 
caise.  The  pedes^'ians  passing  into  the  light  shed  by 
these  three  dazzling  words  suddenly  appeared  as  visible 
as  in  broad  daylight,  then  disappeared  again  into  dark- 
ness. 

Fqrastier  pushed  the  door  open,  saying,  "  Come  in." 
Duroy  eotpred,  ascendfd  an  ornate  yet  dirty  staircase, 
visible  from  the  street,:  passed  through  an  ante-room 
where  two  messengers  bowed  to  his  companion,  and 
reached  a  kind  of  waiting-room,  shabby  and  dusty,  up- 
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bolstered  in  dirty  green  Utrecht  velvetj  covered  with 
spots  and  stains,  and  worn  in  placed  as  if  mice  had  bden 
gnawing  it. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Forestier.  "  I  will  be  back  in  five 
minutes." 

And  he  disappeared  through  one  of  the  three  doors 
opening  into  the  room. 

A  strange,  special,  indescribable  odor,  the  odor  of  a 
newspaper,  office,  floated  in  the  air  of  the  room.  Duroy 
remained  motionless,  slightly  intimidated,  above  all  sur- 
prised. From  time  to  time  folk  passed  hurriedly  be- 
fore him,  coming  in  at  one  door  and  going  out  at  an- 
other before  he  had  time  to  look  at  them. 

They  were  now  young  lads,  with  an  appearance  of 
haste,  holding  in  their  hand  a  sheet  of  paper  which  flut- 
tered from  the  hurry  of  their  progress;  now  composi- 
tors, whose  white  blouses,  spotted  with  ink,  revealed  a 
clean  shirt  collar  and  cloth  trousers  like  those  of  men  of 
fashion,  and  who  carefully  carried  strips  of  printed  pa- 
per, fresh  proofs  damp  from  the  press.  Sometimes  a 
gentleman  entered  rather  too  elegantly  attired,  his  waist 
too  tightly  pinched  by  his  frock-coat,  his  leg  too  well  set 
off  by  the  cut  of  his  trousers,  his  foot  squeezed  into  a 
shoe  too  pointed  at  the  toe,  some  fashionable  reporter 
bringing  in  the  echoes  of  the  evening. 

Others,  too,  arrived,  serious,  important-looking  men, 
wearing  tall  hats  with  flat  brims,  as  if  this  shape  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Forestier  reappeared  holding  the  arm  of  a  tall,  thin 
fellow,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  in  even- 
ing dress,  very  dark,  with  his  moustache  ends  stiffened 
in  sharp  points,  and  an  insolent  and  self-satisfied  bear- 
ing. 
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Forestier  said  to  him:     "  Good  night,  dear  master." 

The  other  shook  hands  with  him,  saying:  '^  Good 
night,  my  dear  fellow,"  arid  w^t  downstairs  whistling, 
with  his  cane  under  his  arm. 

Duroy  asked :     "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Jacques  R4val,  you  know,  the  celebrated  descriptive 
writer,  the  duellist  He  has  just  been  correcting  his 
proofs.  Garin,  Montcl,  and  he  are  the  three  best  de- 
scriptive writers,  for  facts  and  points^  we  have  in  Paris. 
He  gets,  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  here  foir  two  arti- 
cles a  week." 

As  they  were  leaving  they  met  a  short,  stout  mfan, 
with  long  hair  and  untidy  appearance,  who  was  puiSng 
as  he  came  up  the  stairs. 

Forestier  bowed  low  to  him.  **  Norbert  de  Va- 
renne,"  said  he,  **  the  poet;  the  author  of  '  Les  Soleils 
Moris';  another  who  gets  long  prices.  Every  tale  he 
writes  for  us  costs  three  hundred  francs,  and  the  longer 
est  do  not  run  to  two  hundred  lines.  But  let  us  turn 
into  the  Neapolitan  c/7/^',  J  am  beginning  to  choke  with 
thirst." 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the  cafe, 
Forestier  called  for  two  bocks,  and  drank  off  his  own 
at  a  single  draught,  -while  Duroy  sipped  his  beer  in 
slow  mouthfuls,  tasting  it  and  relishing  it  Hke  some- 
thing rare  and  precious. 

His  companion  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  be  reflect- 
ing. Suddenly  he  exclaimed:  "Why  don't  you  try 
journalism?  " 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  said: 
"  But,  you  know,  I  have  never  written  anything." 

'*  Bah T  everyone  must  iegin.  I  could  give  you  a  job 
to  hunt  up  information  for  me  —  to  make  calls  and  in» 
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quiries.  You  would  have  to  -start  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Iran^s  a  month  and  your  cab  hire.  Shall  I 
speak  to  the  manager  afaout  it?  ** 

"  Certainly  1" 

"  Very  well,  then,  come  arid  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
I  shall  only  have  iive  or  six  pcopLa  -^  the  gov^jnor, 
Monsieur  Walter  and  his  wife,  Jacques  Rival,  and  Nor*- 
bert  de  Varenne,  whom  you  have  just  seen,  and  a  lady, 
a  friend  of  my  wife,     I^  it  settled?  " 

Duroy  hesitated,  blushing  and  perplexed.  At  Ic^igth 
he  murmured:     **  You  see,  I  have  no  clothes." 

Forestier  was  astounc^d.  *'  You  have  no  dress 
dothef  ?  Hang  it  all,  they  are  indispensable^  though. 
In  Paris  one  would  be  better  off  without  a  bed  than 
without  a  dress  suit." 

Then,  suddenly  feeling  in. his  waistcoat  pocket,  fas 
drew  out  some  gold,  took  two  louis,  placed  them  in 
front  of  his  old  comrade,  and  said  in  a  cordial  and  fa<^ 
miliar  tone:  f^  You  will^pay  me  back  when  you  can. 
Hire  or  arrange  to  pay  by  installments  fqr  the  clothes 
you  want,  whichever  you  like,  but  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow,  half-past  seven,  number  seventeen  Rue 
Fontaine." 

Duroy>  confused,  picked  up  the  money,  stammering: 
^-  You  are  too  good;.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you; 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget" 

The  other  interrupted  him.  •'  All  right.  Another 
bock,  eh?     Waiter,  two  bocka.'' 

Then,  when  they  had  drunk  them,  the  journalist 
said]     '•  Will  ypu  stroll  about  a  bit  for  an  hoar?  ^^ 

"Certainly," 

^d  they  ^t  out  again  in  the  direction  of  the  |Vf  ad^- 
leine. 
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"  What  shall  we  do? ''  md  JForcsticr.  "  They  $^y 
that  in  Paris  a  lounger  can  always  find  somethif^  tp 
amuse  hini)  but  it  is  not  tnie.  I,  when  I  want  tp  iQvinge 
about  of  an  eveningy  never  know  where  to  gp*  A  dHve 
round  the  Bois  da  Boulogne  is  only  amusipg  with  a 
woman,  and  one  has  not  always  one  to  hand;  the  caf^ 
concerts  may  please  my  chemist  and  his  wif^,  but  not 
me.  Then  what  is  there  to  do?  Nothing.  Theire 
ought  to  be  a  summer  garden  like  the  Pare  Monceau, 
open  at  night,  where  one  would  hear  very  good  music 
while  sipping  cool  drinks  under  the  trees.  It  shppld 
not  be  a  pleasure  resort,  but  a  lounging  place,  with  a 
high  price  for  entrance  in  order  to  attract  the  fine  Udi^f 
One  ought  to  be  able  to  stroll  along  weU-»gniveled  w^iks 
lit  up  by  electric  light,  and  to  sit  down  when  one  wished 
to  hear  the  music  near  or  at  a  distance*  We  had  fi^out 
the  sort  of  thing  formerly  at  Musard's,  but  with  ^ 
smadc  of  the  low^lass  dancing-roam,  and  too  much 
dance  music,  not  enough  space,  not  enough  shadei  not 
enough  gloom.  It  ^^uld  want  a  ivery  fine  giardcn  ^nd 
a  very  extensive  one.  It  would  be  delightful,  Wh^^ 
shall  we  go?" 

Duroy,  ra;ther  perplexed>  did  not  know  \^liat  to  s^y; 
at  length  he  made  up  his  mind.  ^*  I  have  never  been  in 
the  Folies  Bergere.  I  should  not  mind  taking  ^  Ipok 
round  there,"  he  said. 

*^  The  Folies  Bergere,"  exclaimed  his  cdoxprnw^^ 
"  the  deuce;  we  shall  roast  there  as  in  an  oven.  Bitti 
very  wcH,  then,  it  is  always  funny  there." 

And  they  turned  on  their  heels  to  make  their  way  to 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 

The  lit*-up  front  (^  the  est|d)li8famcnt  threw  a  bright 
light  into  the  four  streets  which  nact  In  front  of  it«     A 
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string  of  cabs  were  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance, 

Forestier  was  walking  in  when  Duroy  checked  him. 

*'  You  are  passing  the  pay-box,"  said  he. 

"  I  never  pay,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  impor- 
tance. 

When  he  approached  the  checkttakers  they  bowed, 
and  one  of  them  held  out  his  hand.  The  journalist 
asked :     **  Have  you  a  good  box  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur  Forestier." 

He  took  the  ticket  held  out  to  him,  pushed  the 
padded  door  with  its  leather  borders,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  the  auditorium. 

Tobacco  smoke  slightly  veiled  like  a  faint  mist  the 
stage  and  the  further  side  of  the  theater.  Rising  inces- 
santly in  thin  white  spirals  from  the  cigars  and  pipes, 
this  light  fog  ascended  to  the  ceiling,  and  there,  accumu- 
lating, formed  under  the  dome  above  the  crowded 
gallery  a  cloudy  sky. 

In  the  broad  corridor  leading  to  the  circular  prome- 
nade a  group  of  women  were  awaiting  new-comers  in 
front  of  one  of  the  bars,  at  which  sat  enthroned  three 
painted  and  faded  vendors  of  love  and  liquor. 

The  tall  mirrors  behind  them  reflected  their  backs 
and  the  faces  oi  passcrsby. 

Forestier  pushed  his  way  through  the  groups,  advanc- 
ing quickly  with  the  air  of  a  man  entitled  to  consider- 
ation.    ' 

He  went  up  to  a  box-keeper.  "  Box  seventeen," 
said  he. 

"  This  way,  sir." 

Arid  they  were  shut  up  in  a  little  open  box  draped 
with  ted,  and  holding  four  chairs  of  the  same  color,  so 
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near  to  one  another  that  one  could  scarcely  slip  between 
them.  The  two  friends  sat  down.  To  the  right,  as 
to  the  left,  following  a  long  curved  line,  the  two  ends 
of  which  joined  the  proscenium,  a  row  of  similar  cribs 
held  people  seated  in  like  fashion,  with  only  their  heads 
and  chests  visible. 

On  the  stage,  three  young  fellows  in  fleshings,  one 
tall,  one  of  middle  size,  and  one  small,  were  executing 
feats  in  turn  upon  a  trapeze. 

The  tall  one  first  advanced  with  short,  quick  steps, 
smiling  and  waving  his  hand  as  though  wafting  a  kiss. 

The  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs  stood  out  under  his 
tights.  He  expanded  his  chest  to  take  off  the  eflfect  of 
his  too  prominent  stomach,  and  his  face  resembled  that 
of  a  barber's  block,  for  a  careful  parting  divided  his 
locks  equally  on  the  center  of  the  skull.  He  gained  the 
trapeze  by  a  graceful  bound,  and,  hanging  by  the  hands, 
whirled  round  it  like  a  wheel  at  full  speed,  or,  with  stiff 
arms  and  straightened  body,  held  himself  out  hori- 
zontally in  space. 

Then  he  jumped  down,  saluted  the  audience  again 
with  a  smile  amidst  the  applause  of  the  stalls,  and  went 
and  leaned  against  the  scenery,  showing  off  the  muscles 
of  his  legs  at  every  step. 

The  second,  shorter  and  more  squarely  built,  ad- 
vanced in  turn,  and  went  through  the  same  perform- 
ance, which  the  third  also  recommenced  amidst  most 
marked  expressions  of  approval  from  the  public. 

But  Duroy  scarcely  noticed  the  performance,  and, 
with  head  averted,  kept  his  eyes  on  the  promenade  be- 
hind him,  full  of  men  and  prostitutes. 

Said  Forestier  to  him :  **  Look  at  the  stalls ;  nothing 
but  middle-class  folk  with  their  wives  and  children, 
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good  nDodkpates  who  come  to  see  the  show.  In  the 
boi^,  men  about  town,  some  ardstee,  some  gtrls,  good 
fiLecondrraters ;  and  behind  |I6,  the  strangest  mixture  in 
Paris.  Who  arc  these  men?  Watch  them.  There 
ie  something  of  eirerything,  of  every  profesiion,  and 
every  caste;  but  blackguardism  predominates.  There 
lire  picrkfl  of  all  kinds  —  baakers'  clerk^)  government 
nhrks^  shopHnen,  reporters,  ponces,  officers  in  plain 
clothes,  swells  in  evening  dress,  who  have  dined  out, 
^nd  have  dropped  in  here  on  their  way  from  the  Opera 
to  the  Theatre  des  Italiens;  and  then  again,  too,  quite  a 
^rowd  of  suspicious  folk  who  defy  analysis.  As  to  the 
women,  only  one  type,  the  girl  who  sups  at  the  Ameri- 
can caf0,  the  girl  at  one  or  two  louis  who  looks  out  for 
foreigners  at  five  louis,  and  lets  her  regular  customers 
know  when  she  is  disengaged.  We  have  known  them 
for  the  last  ten  years;  we  see  them  every  evening  all 
the  year  round  in  the  same  places,  except  when  they  are 
making  a  hygienic  sojourn  at  Saint  La^are  or  at  Lour* 
cine." 

Duroy  no  longer  heard  him.  One  of  these  women 
was  leaning  against  their  box  and  looking  at  him.  She 
was  a  stout  brupette,  her  skin  whitened  with  paint,  her 
black  eyes  lengthened  at  the  corners  with  pencil  arid 
shad^  by  enoirmous  and  artificial  eyebrows.  Her  too 
exuberant  bosom  stretched  the  dark  silk  of  her  dress 
almost  to  bursting)  and  her  painted  lips,  red  as  a  fresh 
wound,  gave  her  an  aspect  bestial,  ardent,  unnatural, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  aroused  desire. 

She  beckoned  with  her  head  one  of  the  friends  who 
was  passing,  a  blonde  with  red  hair,  and  stout,  like  her- 
^If ,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard : 
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"  There  id  a  pretty'  fdlow;  if  he  would  like  to  have  me 
for  ten  lobis  I  should  not  say  no." 

Forestier  turned  and  tapped  Duroy  on  the  khit^  with 
a  smile.  *-  That  is'  meant  for  you;  you  are  a  success, 
my  dear  fellow.     I  congratulate  you." 

The  ex-sub-officer  blushed,  and  mechadically  fingered 
the' two  pieces'  of  gold*  in  hia  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  curtain'  had  dropped,  and  tUb  joticheafra  waatnoW 
pkyinga  waltz. 

Duroy  said:  ''  Suppose  we  take  a  tmrii  round  thd 
promenade." 

"Just  as  you' like." 

They  left  their  box,  arid  w»Pe  at  drice  swept  afra^ 
by  the  throng  of  promeiiaderst  Pushed,  pretsedf 
squeezed,  shaken,  diey  went  o]\  having  before  their 
eyes  a  crowd  of  hats.  The  girls,  in  tiairs^  passed 
amidst  this  crowd  of  men,  traytirsing  it  with'  fadtity, 
gliding  between  elbows,  chests,  and  backs!  as  if  qx»k6  at 
home,  perfectly  at  their  ease,  like  fish  in:  water,(  aaiidst 
this 'Sn^sculine  flodd. 

Duroy,  charmed,  let  himsdf  he  ^wept  along,  drinking 
in  with'  intoxication^  the  tii*  vitiated  by  tobacco,  the 
odoi^  of  humanity,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  hussies; 
But  Forestier  sweateii,  puffed,  and  coughed. 

''  Lett  us  gd  mto  the  garden/'  said  he. 

And  turning  tothe  kft,  dteyr  enter'bd  a  kind  of  covv 
ered  garden,  icooled  by  tWo  lai^ge  ahdugly  fountain^ 
Men  and  women  were  drinking  at  ziric  tal>les'  plated 
beneath  evergrecii  trees  growing  in' botes.* 

"  Another  bock,  eh?  "  said  Forestier. 

"  Willingly." 

They  sat  down  and  Watched* the  passing  throng. 
VI— 2 
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From  time  to  time  a  woman  would  stop  and  ask,  with 
stereotyped  smile :  "  Are  you  going  to  stand  mc  any- 
thing?" 

And  as  Forestier  answered:  "A  glass  of  water 
from  the  fountain,"  she  would  turn  away,  muttering: 
**  Go  on,  you  duffer." 

But  the  stout  brunette,  who  had  been  leaning,  just 
before,  against  the  box  occupied  by  the  two  comrades, 
reappeared,  walking  proudly  arm-in-arm  with  the  stout 
blonde.  They  were  really  a  fine  pair  of  women,  well 
matched. 

She  smiled  on  perceiving  Duroy,  as  though  their  eyes 
had  already  told  secrets,  and,  taking  a  chair,  sat  down 
quiedy  in  face  of  him,  and  making  her  friend  sit  down, 
too,  gave  the  order  in  a  clear  voice :  **  Waiter,  two 
grenadines  1  " 

Forestier,  rather  surprised,  said :  "  You  make  your- 
self at  home*" 

She  replied:  ^'  It  is  your  friend  that  captivates  me. 
He  is  really  a  pretty  fellow.  I  believe  that  I  could 
make  a  fool  of  myself  for  his  sake." 

Duroy,  intimidated,  could  find  nothing  to  say.  He 
twisted  his  ciirly  moustache,  smiling  in  a  silly  fashion. 
The  waiter  brought  the  drinks,  which  the  women  drank 
off  at  a  draught ;  then  they  rose,  and  the  brunette,  with 
a  friendly  nod  of  the  head,  and  a  tap  on  the  arm  with 
her  fan,  said  to  Duroy:  '*  Thanks,  dear,  you  are  not 
very  talkative." 

And  they  went  off  swaying  their  trains. 

Forestier  laughed.  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  are  very 
successful  with  the  women.  You  must  look  after  it. 
It  may  lead  to  something."  He  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued  in  the  dreamy  tone  of  men 
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who  think  aloud :  **  It  is  through  them,  too,  that  one 
gets  on  quickest." 

And  as  Duroy  still  smiled  without  replying,  he  asked : 
"Are  you  going  to  stop  any  longer?  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.     I  am  going  home." 

The  other  murmured:  "Yes,  I  shall  stay  a  little 
longer.     It  is  not  late." 

Forestier  rose.  "  Well,  good-night,  then.  Till  to- 
morrow. Don't  forget.  Seventeen  Rud  Fontaine,  at 
half-past  seven." 

"  That  is  settled.     Till  to-morrow.     Thanks."     ' 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  journalist  walked  away. 

As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared  Duroy  felt  himself 
free,  and  again  he  joyfully  felt  the  two  pieces  of  gold 
in  his  pocket;  then  rising,  he  began  to  traverse  the 
crowd,  which  he  fdlowed  with  his  eyes. 

He  soon  caught  sight  of  the  two  women,  the  blonde 
and  the  brunette,  who  were  stfil  making  their  way,  with 
their  proud  bearing  of  beggars,  through  the  throng  of 
men. 

He  went  straight  up  to  them,  and  when  he  was  quite 
close  he  no  longer  dared  to  do  anything. 

The  brunette  said :  "  Have  you  found  your  tongue 
again?" 

He  stammered  "  By  Jove  1  "  without  being  able  to 
say  an)rthing  else. 

The  three  stood  together,  checking  the  movement, 
the  current  of  which  swept  round  them.  .        ' 

All  at  once  she  asked :  "  Will  you  come  home  with 
me?" 

And  he,  quivering  with  desire,  answered  roughly: 
**  Yes,  but  I  have  only  a  louis  in  my  pocket." 
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She  dmiied  indifltTtntly*  **  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,*' 
and  took  his  arm  in  token  of  possession. 

As  they  went  out  he  thought  that  with  the  other  louis 
he  could  easily  hire  a  suit  of  dress  clothes  for  the  next 
evening. 

n 

"  MoNWEUH  FoRBSTiEK,  if  yo^  please?  "* 

"  Third  floor,  the  door  on  the  left/'  the  concieifgp 
had  replied,  io  a  voie^  the  amiable  tone  of  which  be- 
tokened 9.  certain  consideration  for  the  tenant,  ftnd 
Qe(H*ge  Duroy  ascended  the  stairs. 

He  felt  somewhat  aba$hed,  awkward,  and  ill  at  w^e* 
Hi9  was  wearing  a  dress  suit  for  the  first  time  in  his  £fe, 
and  was  uneasy  about  thfe  general  efiect  tii  his  toilet. 
H^  felt  It  was  altogether  defective,  from  his  b6ots, 
which  were  not  of  patent  leathi»-,  though  neat,  for  he 
was  naturally  smart  about  his  foot-gear,  to  his  shirt, 
which  he  had  bought  that  very  morning  for  four  franc 
fifty  cf^ntimes  at  the  Masgasin  du  Loiivre^  and  the  limp 
front  of  which  was  alrej^dy  rumpled.  His  evefy*day 
shirts  were  ^U  more  or  less  damaged,  so  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  use  of  even  the  least  worn  of  them* 

His  trousers,  rather  too  loose,  set  off  hia  leg  badly, 
seeming  to  flap  about  the  calf  with  that  creased  appear»» 
ance  which  aecond'hand  clothes  present.  The  coat 
alone  did  not  look  bad*  being  by  chance  almost  a  per^ 
feet  fit. 

He  was  slowly  ascending  the  stairs  with  beating  heart 
and  anxioils  mind,  tortured  above  'all  by  the  fear  of  ap- 
pearing ridiculous,  when  Buddonly  he  sair  in  front  of 
him  a  gentleman  in  full  dress  looking  at  him.     They 
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w^re  so  close  td  one  another  that  Durdy  took  a  step 
back  and  then  remained  stupefied;  it  wai  himself ^  re- 
flected  by  a  tall  mirror  on  the  first-floor  landing.  A 
thrill  of  pleasure  shot  through  him  to  find  himself  so 
much  more  presentable  than  he  had  imagined. 

Only  having  A  small  shaving*glass  in  his  room^  he 
had  not  been  Able  to  see  himself  all  at  once,  and  as  he 
had  only  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  various  items  of 
hi^  improvised  toilet,  he  had  mentally  exaggerated  its 
imperfections,  and  harped  to  himself  on  the  idea  of 
appearing  grotesque. 

But  on  suddenly  coming  upon  his  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  he  had  not  even  recognircd  himself;  he  had 
taken  himself  for  someone  else,  for  a  gentleman  whom 
at  the  first  glance  he  had  thought  very  well  dressed  and 
fashionable  looking:  And  now,  looking  at  himself 
carefully,  he  recognized  that  really  the  general  effect 
Was  satisfactory* 

He  studied  himself  as  actors  do  when  learning  their 
parts.  He  smiled,  held  out  his  hand,  made  gestures, 
expressed  sentiments  of  astonishment,  pleasure^  and  ap- 
probation, and  essayed  smiles  and  glances,  wtth  a  view 
of  displaying  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies,  and 
making  them  understand  that  they  were  admired  and 
desired. 

A  door  opened  somewhere.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
caught,  and  hurried  upstairs,  filled  with  the  feftr  of  hav- 
ing been  seen  grimacing  thus  by  one  of  his  friend's 
guests. 

On  reaching  the  second  story  he  noticed  another  mir- 
ror, and  slackened  his  pace  to  view  himself  in  it  as  he 
went  by.  His  bearing  seemed  to  him  really  graceful. 
He  walked  well.     And  now  he  was  filled  with  an  un- 
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bounded  confidence  in  himself.  Certainly  he  must  be 
successful  with  such  an  appearance,  his  wish  to  succeed, 
his  native  resolution,  and  his  independence  of  mind. 
He  wanted  to  run,  to  jump,  as  he  ascended  the  last  flight 
of  stairs.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  third  mirror, 
twirled  his  moustache  as  he  had  a  trick  of  doing,  took 
off  his  hat  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  mut- 
tered half-aloud  as  he  often  did:  **  What  a  capital  no- 
tion." Then  raising  his  hand  to  the  bell  handle,  he 
rang. 

The  door  opened  almost  at  once,  and  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  man-servant  out  of  livery,  seri- 
ous, clean-shaven,  and  so  perfect  in  his  get-up  that 
Duroy  became  uneasy  again  without  understanding  the 
reason  of  his  vague  emotion,  due,  perhaps,  to  an  un- 
witting comparison  of  the  cut  of  their  respective  gar- 
ments. The  man-servant,  who  had  patent-leather 
shoes,  asked,  as  he  took  the  overcoat  which  Duroy  had 
carried  on  his  arm,  to  avoid  exposing  the  stains  on  it: 
'*  Whom  shall  I  announce?  " 

And  he  announced  the  name  through  a  door  with  a 
looped-back  draping  leading  into  a  drawing-room. 

But  Duroy,  suddenly  losing  his  assurance,  felt  him- 
self breathless  and  paralyzed  by  terror.  He  was  about 
to  take  his  first  step  in  the  world  he  had  looked  forward 
to  and  longed  for.  He  advanced,  nevertheless.  A 
fair  young  woman,  quite  alone,  was  standing  awaiting 
him  in  a  large  room,  well  lit  up  and  full  of  plants  as  a 
greenhouse. 

He  stopped  short,  quite  disconcerted.  Who  was  this 
lady  who  was  smiling  at  him?  Then  he  remembered 
that  Forestier  was  married,  and  the  thought  that  this 
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pretty  and  elegant  blonde  must  be  his  friend's  wife  com- 
pleted his  alarm. 

He  stammered:     "  Madame,  I  am  — " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  saying:  "I  know,  sir; 
Charles  has  told  me  of  your  meeting  last  evening,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  he  had  the  idea  of  asking  you  to 
dine  with  us  to-day." 

He  blushed  up  to  his  ears,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
and  felt  himself  examined  from  head  to  foot,  reckoned 
up,  and  judged. 

He  longed  to  excuse  himself,  to  invent  some  pretext 
for  explaining  the  deficiencies  of  his  toilet,  but  he  could 
not  think  of  one,  and  did  not  dare  touch  on  this  difficult 
subject. 

He  sat  down  on  an  arm-chair  she  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  as  he  felt  the  soft  and  springy  velvet-covered  seat 
yield  beneath  his  weight,  as  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were, 
supported  and  clasped  by  the  padded  back  and  arms,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  new  and 
enchanting  life,  that  he  was  taking  possession  of  some- 
thing delightful,  that  he  was  becoming  somebody,  that 
he  was  saved,  and  he  looked  at  Madame  Forestier, 
whose  eyes  had  not  quitted  him. 

She  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  pale  blue  cashmere, 
which  set  off  the  outline  of  her  slender  waist  and  fall 
bust.  Her  arms  and  neck  issued  from  a  cloud  of  white 
lace,  with  which  the  bodice  and  short  sleeves  were 
trimmed,  and  her  fair  hair,  dressed  high,  left  a  fringe 
of  tiny  curls  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

Duroy  recovered  his  assurance  beneath  her  glance, 
which  reminded  him,  without  his  knowing  why,  of  that 
of  the  girl  met  overnight  at  the  Folics  Bregere.     She 
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had  gr^y  ey^^,  of  a  bluisb  gray,  which  imparted  to  them 
a  strange  expression;  a  thin  nose,  full  lips,  a  rather 
fleshy  chin,  and  irregular  but  inviting  features,  full  of 
archnea^  and  charm*  It  was  one  of  those  faces,  every 
trait  of  which  reveals  a  special  grace,  and  seems  to  have 
it$  meaning  —  every  movement  to  say  tr  to  hide  some-i 
thing.  After  a  brief  silence  she  asked:  *'  Have  you 
been  long  in  Pari»?  " 

He  replied  slowly,  recovering  his  self-possession: 
"A  few  months  only,  Madame.  I  have  a  berth  in  oae 
of  the  railway  gompanie^,  but  Fprestier  holds  out  the 
hope  thstt  I  m»y,  thinks  to  him/ enter  journalism," 

She  smiled  more  plainly  and  kindly,  and  murmured, 
lowering  her  voice :     "  Yes,  I  know." 

The  bell  had  rung  again.  The  servant  announced 
"  Madame  de  Marelle," 

Thi^  was  a  little  brunette,  who  entered  briskly,  and 
seemed  tp  be  outlined  —  modeled,  aa  it  were  —  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  dark  dress  made  quite  plainly,  A  red 
rose  placed  in  her  black  hair  caught  the  eye  at  once,  and 
seenned  to  stamp  her  physiognomy,  accentuate  her  char-» 
act^r,  and  strike  the  sharp  and  lively  note  needed. 

A  little  girl  in  short  frocks  followed  her. 

Mads^me  Forettier  darted  forward,  exclaiming: 
^*  Good  eyening,  Clotilde-" 

**  Good  evening,  Mideleine."  They  kissed  one  an- 
other, and  then  thfe  child  offered  her  forehead,  with  the 
asfiur^nce  of  a  grown-up  person,  saying:  **  Good  even- 
ing, cousin." 

Madame  Forestier  kissed  her,  and  then  introduced 
them,  saying;  "Monsieur  George  Duroy,  an  old 
friend  of  Charles;  Madame  de  Marelle,  my  friend,  and 
in  some   degree  my  relation,"     She   added;     "You 
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know  we  have  no  ceremonious  affectaiion  here.  You 
quite  understand^  eh?  " 

The  young  man  bowed. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  a  ihort,  fttoi^t  gentleitaan 
appeared^  having  oil  his  arm  a  tall^  handBome  WomaS) 
much  younger  tham  himself,  and  of  distinguished  ap- 
fyearaaee  and  grave  bearing.  They  were  MoiisieBV 
Waltery«a  Jew  from  the  Soath  of  France,  deputy,  finan^ 
dtr^  capital^,  and  manager  of  the  Fie  FrancMse^  and 
his  wif Cr  ^^  daughter  of  Mmisieur  BastleoRavakui)  the 
bank^. 

Then  came,  one  immediatdy  after  the  othet,  Jacques 
Rivail,  very  elegantly  got  apy  aind  Norbert  de  Varetoe, 
whose  coat  collar  shone  somewhat  from  the  friction  of 
the  long  lodes  falling  on  his  sfaouldersr  and  scattering 
over  them  a^  few  specks  of  white  s<^iitfv  His  badiy-tied 
cnavat  looked  as  if  it  had  already  done  duty.  He  ad* 
vanced.  with  the  air  and  graces  of  an  old  beaa^  and 
taking  Madame  Forestter's  handy  printed  a?  kiss  on  her 
wrist.  As  he  benit  forward  his  long  hair  spread  Kke 
water  over  her  bare  a»nu 

Forefttier  entered  in  his  turn,  offering  exonses  ior 
being  late.  He  had  been  detaiined  at  the  office  of  this 
p«iper  by  the  Morel  affair.  Monsieur  Morel,  a  Raidi- 
cal  deputy,  had  just  addressed  a  question  to  the  Mittrso 
try  respecting  a  vote  o^f  citcdit  for  the  colonizaition  of 
Algeria. 

The  servant  announced :  "  Dinner  is  served,  Ma- 
dame," and' they  passed  into  the  dmiog-i^ooBiaL 

IDuroy  found  himself  seated  between  Madame  de 
Marelle  and  her  daiughter.  He  again  felt  ill  at  ease, 
beiag  afraid  of  making  some  .mistake  in  the  ix)nven- 
inomil  handlii^  of  fovks^  spiDonIs,  and  gbJsse».     There 
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were  four  of  these,  one  of  a  faint  blue  tint.  What 
could  be  meant  to  be  drunk  out  of  that  ? 

Nothing  was  said  while  the  soup  was  being  consumed, 
and  then  Norbert  de  Varenne  asked:  '*  Have  you 
read  the  Gauthicr  case?     What  a  funny  business  it  is." 

After  a  discussion  on  this  case  of  adultery,  compli- 
cated with  blackmailing,  followed.  They  did  not 
^eak  of  it  as  the  events  recorded  in  newspapers  are 
spoken  of  in  private  families,  but  as  a  disease  is  spoken 
of  among  doctors,  or  vegetables  among  market  garden- 
ers. They  were  neither  shocked  nor  astonished  at  the 
factSv  but  sought  out  their  hidden  and  secret  motives 
with  professional  curiosity,  and  an  utter  indifference  for 
the  crime  itself.  They  sought  to  clearly  explain  the 
origin  of  certain  acts,  to  determine  all  the  cerebral  phe- 
nomena which  had  given  birth  to  the  drama,  the  scien- 
tific result  due  to  an  especial  condition  of  mind.  The 
womai,  too,  were  interested  in  this  investigation.  And 
other  recent  events  .were  examined,  commented  upon, 
turned  so  as  to  show  every  side  of  them,  and  weighed 
correctly,  with  the  practical  glance,  and  from  the  espe- 
cial standpoint  of  dealers  in  news,  and  vendors  of  the 
drama  of  life  at  so  mudi  a  line,  just  as  articles  destined 
for  sale  are  examined,  turned  over,  and  weighed  by 
tradesmen.    . 

Then  it  was  a  question  of  a  duel,  and  Jacques  Rival 
spoke.  This  was  his  business;  no  one  else  could 
handle  it. 

Duroy  dared  not  put  in  a  word.  He  glanced  from 
time  to  time  at  his  neighbor,  whose  full  bosom  capti- 
vated him.  A  diamond,  suspended  by  a  thread  of 
gold,  dangled  from  her  ear  like  a  drop  of  water  that 
had  rolled  down  it.     From  time  to  time  she  made  an 
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observation  which  always  brought  a  smile  to  her  hear- 
ers' lips.  She  had:  a  quaint^  pleasant  wit,  that  of  aii- 
experieneed  tom-boy  who  views  things  with  indifference 
and  judges  them  with  frivolous  and  benevolent  skepti- 
cism. 

Duroy  sought  in  vain  for  some  compliment  to  pay 
her,  and,  not  finding  one,  occupied  himself  with  her 
daughter,  filling  her  glass,  holding  her  plate,  and  help- 
ing her.  The  child,  graver  than  her  mother,  thanked 
him  in  a  serious  tone  and  with  a  slight  bow,  saying: 
"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  and  listjened  to  her '  elders 
with  an  air  of  reflection.  \ 

The  dinner  was  very  good,  and  everyooe  was  en- 
raptured* Monsieur  Walter  ate  like,  an  ogre,  hardly 
spoke,  and'  glanced  obliquely  under  his  glasses  at  the 
dishes  offered  to  him.  Norbert  de;Varenne  kept  him 
company,  and  from  time  to  time  let  drops  of  gravy 
fall  on  his  shirt  front*  Forestier,  silent  and  serious, 
watched  everything,  exchanging  glances  of  intelligence 
with  his  wife,  like  confederates  engaged  together  on  a 
difficult  task  which  is  going  pn  swimmingly. 

Faces  grew  red,  and  voices  rose,  as  from  time  to  time 
the  man-servant  murmurfed.in  the  guests'  ears:  "Gor- 
ton or  Chateau-Laroze." 

Duroy  had  found  the.  Gorton  to  his  liking,  and  let  his 
glass  be  filled  every  time.  A  delicious  liveliness  stole 
over  him,  a  warm  cheerfulness,  that  mountied  from  the 
stomach  to  the  head,  flowed  through  his  limbs  and  pene- 
trated him  throughout.  He  felt  himself  wrapped  in 
perfect  comfort. of  life  and  thought,  body  and  souh      - 

A  longing  to  speak  assailed  him,  to  bring  himself 
into  notice,  to  be  appreciated  like  these  men,  whose 
slightest  words  were  relished. 
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But  the  conversation,  which  had  been  going  on  un- 
checked, linking  ideas  one  to  another,  jumping  frcmi 
one  topic  to  another  at  a  chance  word,  a  mere  trifle,  and 
skimming  over  a  diousand  matters,  turned  again  on  the 
great  question  put  by  Monsieur  Morel  in  the  Chamber 
respecting  the  colonization  of  Algeria. 

Monsieur  Walter,  between  two  courses,-  made  a  few 
jests,  for  his  wit  was  skeptical  and  broad.  Forestier 
recited  his  next  day's  leader.  Jacques  Rival  insisted  on 
a  military  government  with  land  grants  to  all  officers 
after  thirty  years  of  colonial  service. 

"  By  this  plan,"  he  said,  "  you  will  create  an  ener- 
getic class  of  colonists,  who  wiU  have  already  learned 
to  love  and  understand  the*  country,  and  will  be  ac- 
quaihted  with  its  language,  and'  i^ith  all  those  grave 
local  questions  against  which  new-comers  invaribly  run 
thetr  heads." 

Nofbert  de  Varenne  biterrupted  Mm  with :  "  Yes ; 
they  will  be  acquainted  with  everything  except  agricul- 
ture. They  will  speak  Arabic,  but  they  will  be  igno- 
rant how  beet-root  is  planted  out  and  wheat  sown. 
They  will  be  good  at  fencing,  but  very  shaky  a^  regards 
manures.  On  the  contrary,  this'  new  land  should  be 
thrown  entirely  open  to  everyone.  Intelligent  men  will 
achieve  a  position  there ;  the  others  will  go  under.  It 
is  the  social  law." 

A  brief  silence  followed,  and  the  listeners  smiled  at 
one  another. 

George  Duroy  evened  his  mouth,  and  said,  feeling 
as  miich  surprised  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  as  rf 
he  bad  never  heard  himself  speak :  "  What  is  most 
lacking  there  is  good  land.  The  really  fertile  estates 
cost  as  much  as  in  France,  and  are  bought  up  as  invest- 
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mcnts  by  rich  Parisians.  The  real  colonists,  the  poor 
fellows  who  leave  home  for  lack  of  bread,  are  forced 
into  the  desert,  where  nothing  will  grow  for  want  of 
water." 

Everyone  looked  at  him,  and  he  felt  himself  blush- 
ing. 

Monsieur  Walter  asked:  ^'  Do  you  know  Algeria, 
sir?" 

George  replied:  **  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half,,  and  I  was  quartered  in  all  three  prov- 
inces." 

Suddenly  unmindful  of  the  Morel  question,  Norbert 
de  Varenne  interrogated  iiim  respecting  a  detail  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  which  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
officer.  It  was  with  respect  to  the  Mzab,  that  strange 
little  Arab  republic  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Sa- 
hara, in  the  driest  part  of  that  burning  region. 

Duroy  had  twice  visited  the  Mrab,  and  he  narrated 
some  of  the  customs  of  this  singular  country,  where 
drops  of  water  are  valued  as  gold;  where  every  inhab- 
itant is  bound  to  discharge  all  public  duties;  and  where 
commercial  honesty  is  carried  further  than  among  civi- 
lized nations. 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  raciness  excited  by  the  wine 
and  the  desire  to  please,  and  told  regimental  yarns,  inci- 
dents of  Arab  life  and  military  adventure.  He  even 
hit  on  some  telling  phrases  to  depict  these  bare  and  yel- 
low lands,  eternally  laid  waste  by  the  devouring  fire  of 
the  sun. 

All  the  women  had  their  eyes  turned  upon  him,  and 
Madame  Walter  said,  in  her  deliberate  tones :  "  You 
could  make  a  charming  series  of  articles  out  of  your 
recollections." 
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Then  Walter  looked  at  the  young  JFellow  over  the 
glasses  of  his  spectacles,  as  was  his  custom  when  he 
wanted  to  see  anyone's  face  distinctly.  He  looked  at 
the  dishes  underneath  them. 

Forestier  seized  the  opportunity.  "  My  dear  sir,  I 
had  already  spoken  to  you  about  Monsieur  George 
Duroy,  asking  you  to  let  me  have  him  for  my  assistant 
in  gleaning  political  topics.  Since  Marambot  left  us, 
I  have  no  one  to  send  in  quest  of  urgeiit  and  confidential 
information,  and  the  paper  suffers  from  it." 

Daddy  Walter  became  serious,  and  pushed  his  spec- 
tacles upon  his  forehead,  in  order  to  look  Duroy  well  in 
the  face.  Then  he  said:  "It  is  true  that  Monsieur 
Duroy  has  evidently  an  original  turn  of  thought.  If  he 
will  come  and  have  a  chat  with  us  to-morrow  at  three 
o'clock,  we  will  settle  the  matter."  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  turning  right  round  towards  George,  he  added: 
"  But  write  us  a  little  fancy  series  of  articles  on  Algeria 
at  once.  Relate  your  experiences,  and  mix  up  the  colo- 
nization question  with  them  as  you  did  just  now.  They 
are  facts,  genuine  facts,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  greatly 
please  our  readers.  But  i)e  quick.  I  must  have  the 
first  article  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  while  the  sub- 
ject is  being  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  in  order  to  catch 
the  public." 

Madame  Walter  added,  with  that  serious  grace 
which  characterized  everything  she  did,  and  which  lent 
an  air  of  favor  to  her  words :  "  And  you  have  a 
charming  title,  *  Recollections  of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique.* 
Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Norbert?  " 

The  old  poet,  who  had  worn  renown  late  in  life, 
feared  and  hated  new<oraers.  He  replied  dryly: 
"  Yes,  excellent,  provided  that  the  keynote  be  followed, 
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for  that  is  the  great  difficulty;  the  exact  note,  what  in 
music  is  called  the  pitch." 

Madame  Forestier  cast  on  Duroy  a  smiling  and  pro- 
tective glance,  the  glance  of  a  connoisseur,  which  seemed 
to  say :  "  Yes,  you  will  get  on."  Madame  de  Marelle 
had  turned  towards  him  several  times,  and  the  diamond 
in  her  ear  quivered  incessantly  as  though  the  drop  of 
water  was  about  to  fall. 

The  little  girl  remained  quiet  and  serious,  her  head 
bent  over  her  plate. 

But  the  servant  passed  round  the  table,  filling  the 
blue  glasses  with  Johannisberg,  and  Forestier  proposed 
a  toast,  drinking  with  a  bow  to  Monsieur  Walter: 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Vie  Francaise.'^ 

Everyone  bowed  towards  the  proprietor,  who  smiled, 
and  Duroy,  intoxicated  with  success,  dnptied  his  glass 
at  a  draught.  He  would  have  emptied  a  whole  barrel 
after  the  same  fashton;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  cbuld 
have  eaten  a  •  bullock  or  strangled  a  lion.  He  felt 
a  superhuman  strength  in  his  limbs,  unconquerable  reso« 
lution  and  unbounded  hope  in  his  mind.  He  was  now 
at  home  among  these  people;  be  had  just  taken  his  posi- 
tion,  won  his  place.  His  glance  rested  on  their  faces 
with  a  new-bom  assurance,  and  he  ventured  for  the  first 
time  to  address  his  neighbor.  ''  You  have  the  prettiest 
earrings  I  have  ever  seen,  Madame." 

She  turned  towards  him  ^ith  a  smile.  "  It  was  an 
idea  of  my  own  to  have  the  diamonds  hung  like  that, 
just  at  the  end  of  a  thread.  They,  really  look  like  dew- 
drops,  do  they  not?  " 

He  murmured,  ashamed  of  bis  own  daring,  and 
afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself : 

*^  It  is  charming-;  but  the  ear,  too^  helps  to  set  it  off." 
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She  thanked  him  with  a  look,  one  of  those  woman's 
looks  that  go  straight  to  the  heart  And  as  he  turned 
his  head  he  again  met  Madame  Forestier's  eye,  always 
kindly,  but  now  he  thought  sparkling  with  a  livelier 
mirth,  an  archness,  an  encouragement. 

All  the  men  were  now  talking  at  once  with  gesticula- 
tions and  raised  voices.  They  were  discussing  the  great 
project  of  the  metropolitan  railway.  The  subject  was 
not  eixhausted  till  dessert  was  finished,  everyone  having 
a  deal  to  say  about  the  slowness  of  the  methods  of  com- 
munication in  Paris,  the  inconvenience  of  the  tramway, 
the  delays  of  omnibus  traveling,  and  the  rudeness  of 
cabmen. 

Then  they  left  the  dining-room  to  take  coffee.  Du- 
roy,  in  jest,  offered  his  arm  to  the  little  girl.  She 
gravely  thanked  him,  and  rose  on  tiptoe  in  order  to  rest 
her  hand  on  it. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room  he  again  experi- 
enced the  sensation  of  entering  a  greenhouse.  In  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  room  tall  palms  unfolded 
their  elegantly  shaped  leaves,  rising  to. the  ceiling,  and 
there  spreading  fountain-wise. 

On  each  side  of  the  fireplace  were  india-rubber  plants 
like  round  columns,  with  their  dark  green  leaves  tap!er- 
ing  one  above  the  other ,'  and  ori  the  piano  two  unknown 
shrubs  covered  with  flowers,  those  of  one  all  crimson 
and  those  of  the  other  all  white,  had  the  appearance  of 
artificial  plants,  looking  too  beautiful  to  be  real. 

The  air  was  cool,  and  laden  with  a  soft,  vague  per- 
fume that  could  scarcely  be  defined.  The  young  fel- 
low, now  more  himself,  considered  the  room  more  at- 
tentively. It  was  not  large ;  nothing  attracted  attention 
wldi  the  exception  of  the  shrubs,  no  bright  color  struck 
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one,  but  one  felt  at  one's  ease  in  it;  one  felt  soothed  and 
refreshed,  and,  as  it  were,  caressed  by  one's  surround- 
ings.'  The  walls  were,  covered  with  an  old-fashioned 
stuff  of  faded  violet,  spotted  with  littk  flowers  in  yel- 
low silk  about  the  size  of  flies.  Hangings  of  grayish- 
blue  cloth,  embroidered  here  and  there  with; crimson 
poppies,  draped  the  doorways^  and  the  chairs  of  all 
ishapes  and  sizes^  scattered  about  the  room,  lounging 
chairs,  easy  chairs,  ottomans,  and  stools,  were  up-' 
holstered  in  Louise  Seize  silk  or  Utrecht  velvet,  with  a 
crimson  pattern  on  a  cream-coiored  ground. 

"  Do  you  take  coffee,  Monsieur  Duroy?  "  and  Ma- 
dame Forestier  held  out  a  cup  towards  him  with  that 
smile  which  never  left  her  lips. 

"  Thank  you,  Madame."  H^  took  the  cup,  and  as 
he  bent  forward  to  take  a  lump  of  sugar  from  the  sugar- 
basin  carried  by  the  littk  girl,  Madame  Forestier  said 
to  him  in  a  low  voice :  "  Pay  attention  to  Madame 
Walter.^'. 

Then  she  drew  back  before  he  had  time  to  answer  a 
word. 

He  first  drank  off.  his  coffee,  which  he  was  afraid  of 
dropping  onto  the  carpet;  then,  his  mind  more  at  ease, 
he.  sought  for  some  excuse  to  approach  the  wife  of  his 
new  governor,  and  begin  a  conversation.  All  at  once 
he  noticed  that  she  was  holding  an  empty  cup  in  her 
hand,  and  as  she  was  at  some  distance  from  a  table,  did 
not  know  where  to  put  it.  He  darted  forward  with, 
"  Allow  me,  Madame?  '^ 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

He  took  away  the  cup  and  then  returned. 

**  If  you  knew,  Madame,",  he  began,  "  the  happy 
hours  the  Fie  Francalse  helped  me  to  pass  when  I  was 
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away  in  the  desert.  It  is  really  the  only  paper  that 
is  readable  out  of  France,  for  it  is  more  literary,  wittier, 
and  less  monotonous  than  the  others.  There  Is  some- 
thing of  everything  in  it'* 

She  smiled  with  amiable  indifference,  and  answered, 
seriously : 

*'  Monsieur  Walter  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  create  a  type  of  newspaper  supplying  the  want  of 
the  day." 

And  they  began  to  chat  He  had  an^  easy  flow  of 
commonplace  conversation,  a  charm  in  his  voice  and 
look,  and  an  irresistible  seductiveness  about  his  mous- 
tache. It  curled  coquettishly  about  his  lips,  reddish 
brown,  with  a  paler  tint  about  the  ends.  They  chatted 
about  Paris,  its  suburbs,  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  water- 
ing places,  summer  amusements,  all  the  current  topics 
on  which  one  can  prate  to  infinity  without  wearying 
oneself. 

Then  as  Monsieur  Norbert  de  Varenne  approached 
with  a  liqueur  glass  in  his  hand,  Duroy  discreetly  with- 
drew. 

Madame  de  Marelle,  who  had  been  speaking  with 
Madame  Forestier,  summoned  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said^  abruptly,  **  so  you  want  to  try 
your  hand  at  journalism  ?  " 

He  spoke  vaguely  of  his  prospects,  and  there  recom- 
menced with  her  the  conversation  he  had  just  had  with 
Madame  Walter,  but  as  he  was  now  a  better  master  of 
his  subject,  he  showed  his  superiority  in  it,  repeating 
as  his  own  the  things  he  had  just  heard.  And  he  con- 
tinually looked  his  companion  in  the  eyes,  as  though  to 
give  deep  meaning  to  what  he^  was  saying. 

She,  in  her  turn,  related  anecdotes  with  the  easy  flow 
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q{  spirits  of  a  woman  who  knows  she  is  witty,  and  is  al- 
ways  seeking  to  appear  so,  and  becoming  familiar,  she 
laid  her  hand  from  time  to  time  on  his  arm,  and  low- 
ered, her  voice  to  make,  trifling,  remarka  which  thus  asn 
sumed  a  character  of  intimacy 4  He  was  inwardly  eio- 
cited  by  her  contact.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
shown,  his  devotion  for  her  on  the  spot,  to  hav^  de- 
fended her,  shown  her  what  he  was  worth,  and  hifli 
delay  in  his  replies  to  her  showed  the  preoccupation  of 
his  mind. 

But  suddenly,  without  any  reason,  Madame  de  Ma- 
relle  called,  ''  Laurine  I ''  and  th$  little  girl  came. , 

'^  Sit  down  here,  child;  you  will  catch  cold  near  the 
window/' 

Duroy  was  seized  with  a.  wild  longing  to  kiss  the 
child.  It  was  as  though  soi^e  part  of  the  kiss  would 
rqach  the  mother. 

He  asked  in  a  gallant,  and  at  the  same  time  fatherly, 
tone:  "Will  you  allow  me  to  kiss  you,  Mademoi- 
selle?" 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Answer, .my  dear,!'  said  Madame  de  Marelle, 
laughingly, 

"  Yes,  sir,  thi?  time;  hut  it  :will  not  do  always." 

Duroy,  sitting  down,  lifted  Laurine  onto  his  kneea 
and  brushed  th^  fine  curly  hair  above  her  forehead  with 
his  lips. 

Her  mother  was  surprised.  "Whatl  she  has  not 
run  away;  it  is  astounding.  Usually  she  will  only  let 
ladies  kiss  her.     You  are  irresistible.  Monsieur  Duroy." 

He  blushed  without  answering,  and  gently  jogged 
the  little  girl  otl  his  knee. 

Madame  Fore&tier  drew  near,  and  exclaimed,  with 
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astonishment:  '*  What,  Laurine  tamed!  .  What  a 
miFacle  I " 

Jacques  Rival  also  came  up,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  Du- 
roy  rose  to  take  leave,  afraid  ^f  spoiling,  by  some  un- 
lucky remark,  the  work'  done,  bis  task  of  conquest 
begun. 

He  bowed,  softly  pressed  the  little  outstretched 
hands  of  the  women,  attd  then  heartily  shook  those  of 
the  men.  He  noted  that  the  hand  of  Jacques  Rival, 
warm  and  dry,  answered  cordially  to  his  grip;  that  of 
Norbeh  de  Varenne,  damp  and  cold,  slipped  through 
his  fingers  j  that  of  Daddy  Walter,  cold  and  flabby,  was 
without  expression  of  energy;  and  that  of  Forestier  was 
plump  and  moist.  His  friend  said  to  him  in  a  low 
tone,  **  To-morrow,  at  threte  o'clock;  do  not  forget.'* 

*'OhI  no?  don*t  be  afraid  of  that.'' 

When  he  found  himself  once  more  on  the  stairs  he 
f^lt  a  longing  to  run  down  them,  so  great  was  his  joy, 
and  he  darted  forward,  going  down  two  steps  at  a  time, 
but  suddenly  he  caught  sight  in  a  large  mirror  on  the 
second-floor  landing  of  a  gentleman  in  a  hurry,  who 
was  advancing  briskly  to  n^eet  him,  and  he*  shopped 
short,  ashamed,  as  if  he  had  been  caught  tripping. 
Then  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  for  some  time, 
astonished  at*  being  really  such  a  handsome  fellow, 
smiled' complacently,  and  taking  leave  of  his  refection;; 
bowed  low  to  it  as  one  bows  to  a  personage  of  impor- 
tanccv*  * 


When  George  Duroy  found'himself  in  the  street  lie 
b^itated  as  to  what  he  should  do.     He  wanted  to  run. 
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to  dream,  to  Walk  about  thinkihg  of  the  future  as  he 
breathed  the  soft  night  air,  but  the  thought  of  the  series 
of  articles  asked  for  by  Daddy  Walter  haunted  him, 
and  he  decided  to  go  home  at  once  and  set  to  work. 

He  walked  along  quickly,  reached  the  outer  boule- 
vards, and  followed  their  line  as  far  as  the  Rue  Bour- 
sault, 'where  he  dwelt.  The  hduse,  six  stories  high,  was 
inhabited  by  a  score  of  small  households,  trades-people 
or  workmen,  and  he  experienced  a  sickening  sensation 
of  disgust,  a  longing  to  leave  the  place  and  live  like 
well-to-do  people  in  a  clean  dwelling,  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  lighting  himself  with  wax  matches  on  his  way  up 
the  dirty  steps,  littered  with  bits  of  paper,  cigarette 
ends,  and  scraps  of  kitchen  refuse.  A  stagnant  stench 
of  cooking,  cesspools  and  humanity,  a  close  smell  of  dirt 
and  old  walls,  which  no  rush  of  air  could  have  driven 
out  of  the  building,  filled  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  young  fellow's  room,  on  the  fifth  floor,  looked 
into  a  kind  of  abyss,  the  huge  cutting  of  the  Western 
Railway  just  above  the  outlet  by  the  tunnel  of  the 
BatignoUes  station.  Duroy  evened  his  window  and 
leaned  against  the  rusty  iron  cross-bar. 

Below  him,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  hole,  three  mo- 
tionless red  lights  resembled  the  eyes  of  huge  wild  ani- 
mals, and  further  on  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  of 
others,  and  others  again  still  further.  Every  moment 
whistles,  prolonged  or  brief,  pierced  the  silence  of  the 
night,  some  near  at  hand,  others  scarcely  discernible; 
coming  from  a  distance  'from  the  direction  of  Asnicres. 
Their  modulations  were  akin  to  those  of  the  human 
voice.  One  of  them  came  nearer  and  nearer,  with  its 
plaintive  appeal  growing  louder  and  louder  every  mo- 
ment, and  soon  a  big  yellow  light  appeared  advancing 
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with  a  loud  noise,  and  Duroy  watched  the  string  of  rail- 
way carriages  swallowed  up  by  the  tunnel. 

Then  he  said  to  himself:  "Come,  let's  go  to 
work." 

He  placed  his  light  upon  the  table,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  commencing  he  found  that  he  had  only  a  quire 
of  letter  paper  in  the  place.  More  the  pity,  but  he 
would  make  use  of  it  by  opening  out  each' sheet  to  its 
full  extent.  He  dipped  his  pen  in  ink,  and  wrote  at  the 
head  of  the  page,  in  his  best  hand,  "  Recollections  of  a 
Chasseur  d'AfriqUe." 

Then  he  tried  to  frame  the  opening  sentence.  He 
remained  with  his  head  on  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  jthe  white  sheet  spread  out  before  him.  What 
should  he  say?  He  could  no  longer  recall  anything  of 
what  he  had  been  relating  a  little  while  back;  not  an 
anecdote,  not  a  fact,  nothings 

All  at  once  the  thought  struck  him:  ''  I  must  begin 
with  my  departure.'* 

And  he  wrote:  "  It  was  in  1874,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  France,  in  her  exhaustion,  was  reposing 
after  the  catastrophe  of  the  terrible  jyear." 

He  stopped  short,  not  knowing  how.  to  lead  up  to 
what  should  follow  -*r  his  embarkation,  his  voyage,  his 
first  impressions. 

..After  ten. minutes'  reflection,  he  resolved  to  put  off 
the  introductory  slip  till  to-morrow,  and  to  set  to.  work 
at  once  to  describe  Algiers* 

And  he  traced  on  his  paper  the  words:  "  Algiers  is 
a  white  city,"  without  Jbcing  able  to  state  anything  fur- 
ther. He  recalled  in  his  mind  the  pretty  white  city 
flowing  down  in  a  cascade  of  flat-roofed  dwellings  from 
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the  summit  of  its  hills  to  the  sea,  but  he  could  no  longer 
find  a  word  to  express  what  he  had  seen  and  felt. 

After  a  violent  effort,  he  added:  "  It  is  partly  in- 
habited by  Arabs." 

Then  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  rose  from  his  chair. 

On  his  little  iron  bedstead,  hollowed  in  the  center  by 
the  pressure  of  his  body,  he  saw  his  every-day  garments 
cast  down  there,  empty,  worn,  limp,  ugly  as  the  clothing 
at  the  morgue.  On  a  straw-^bottomed  chair  his  tall  hat, 
his  only  one,  brim  uppermost,  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
ah  alms. 

,  The  wall  paper,  gray  with  blue  bouquets,  showed  as 
many  stains  as  flowers,  old  suspicious^looking  stains,  the 
origin  of  whidi  could  not  be  defined;  crushed  insects  or 
drops  of  oil;  finger  tips  smeared  with  pomatum  or 
§oapy  wMer  scatta*ed  while  washing.  It  smacked  of 
shabby,  genteel  poverty,  the  poverty  of  a  Paris  lodging- 
house.  Anger  rose  within  him  at  the  wretchedness  of 
his  mbde  of  living.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  must 
get  out  of  it^at  once;  that  he  must  finish  with  this  irk- 
sdme  existence  the  very  next  day. 

A  frantic  desire  of  working  having  suddenly  seized 
on  him  ^gain,  he  sat  down  once  more  at  the  table,  and 
began  apew  to  seek  for  phrases  to  describe  the  strange 
and  charming  physiognomy  of  Algiers,  that  ante-room 
of  vast  and  mysterious  Africa;  the  Africa  of  wandering 
Arabs  and  unknown  tribes  of  negroes;  that' Unexplored 
Africa  of  which  we  are  sometimes  shown  ih 'public  gar- 
dens the  improbable-looking  animals  seemingly  made  to' 
figure  in  fairy  tales;  the  ostriches,  those  exaggerated 
fowls;  the  gazelles,  those  divine  goats;  the  surprising 
and  grotesque  giraffes;  the  grave-lodging  camels,  the 
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monstrous  hippopotomi,  the  shapeless  rhinosceri,  and 
the  gorillas,  those  frightful-looking  brothers  of  man- 
kind. 

He  vaguely  felt  ideas  occurring  to  him;  he  might 
perhaps  have  uttered  them,  but  he  could  not  put  them 
into  writing.  And  his  impotence  exasperated  him,  he 
got  up  again,  his  hands  damp  with  perspiration,  and  his 
temples  throbbing. 

His  eyes  falling  on  his  washing  bill,  brought  up  that 
evening  by  the  concierge,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
wild  despair.  All  his  joy  vanishing  in  a  twinkling,  with 
his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  faith  in  the  future. 
It  was  all  up ;  he  could  not  do  Anything,  he  would  never 
be  anybody;  he  felt  played  out,  incapable,  good  for 
nothing,  damned. 

And  he  went  and  leaned  out  of  the  window  again, 
just  as  a  train  issued  from  the  tunnel  with  a  loud  and 
violent  noise.  It  was  going  away,  afar  off,  acro^  the 
fields  and  plains  towards  the  sea.  And  the  recollection 
of  his  parents  stirred  in  Duroy's  breast.  It  would  pass 
near  them,  that  train,  within  a  few  leagues  of  their 
house.  He  saw  it  again,  the  little  .house  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village  of  Canteleu,  on  the  summit  of  the  slope 
overlooking  Rouen  and  the  immense  valley  of  the  Seine. 

His  father  and  mother  kept  a  little  inn,  a  place  where 
the  tradesfolk,  of  the,  suburbs  of  Rouen  came  out  to 
lunch  on  Sunday  at  the  sign  of  the  Belle  Vue.  They 
had  wanted  to  make  a  gentleman  of  their  son,  and  had 
^nt  him  to  college.  Having  finished  his  studies,  and 
been  plowed  for  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  had  entered 
on  his  military  service  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
an  officer,  a  colonel,  a  general.  But,  disgusted  with 
military  life  long  before  the  completion  of  his  five  years* 
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term  of  service,  he  had  dreamed  of  making  a  fortune 
at  Paris. 

He  came  there  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  serv- 
ice^ despite  the  entreaties  of  his  father  and  mothei^ 
whose  visions  having  evaporated,  wanted  now  to  have 
him  at  home  with  them*  In  his  turn  he  hoped  to 
achieve  a  future;  he  foresaw  a  triumph  by  means  aft 
yet  vaguely  defined  in  his  mind)  but  which  he  felt  sure 
he  could  scheme  out  and  further* 

He  had  had  some  successful  love  affairs  in  the  reg^- 
rnefit,  some  easy  conquests,  and  even  some  adventures 
in  a  b^tte^  class  of  sotiety,  having  seduced  a  tax  collect 
tor's  daughter,  who  wanted  to  leave  her  home  for  his 
sake,  and  a  lawyer's  wife,  who  had  tried  to  drown  her- 
self in  despair  at  being  abandoned^ 

His  comrades  used  to  say  of  him:  '*  He  is  a  shari^ 
fellow,  a  deep  one  to  get  out  of  a  scrape,,  a  chap  who 
knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,"  and  he  had 
promised  himself  to  act  up  to  this  character.  - 
^  His  conscience,  Norman  by  birth,  worn  by  the  daily 
dealings  of  garrison  life,  rendered  elastic  by  the  exam^ 
pies  of  pillaging  in  Africa/ illicit  commissions,  shaky 
dodges;  spurred,  too,  by  the  notions  of  honor  current 
in  the  army,  military  bravadoes,  patriotic  sentiments^ 
the  fine-sounding  tales  current  among  sub-^officers,  and 
the  vain  glory  of  the  profession  of  arms,  had  become 
a  kind  of  box  of  tricks  in  which  something  of  every- 
thing Was  to  be  found 

But  the  wish  to  succeed  reigned  sovereign  in  it 

He  had,  without  noticing  it,  began  to  dream, agaiil  as 
he  did  every  evening.  He  pictured  to  himself  some 
splendid  love  adventure  which  should  bring  about  all 
at  once  the  realization  of  his  hopes.     He  married  the 
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daughter  of  80ine  banker  or  nobleman  met  witk  in  t&e 
street,  and  captivated  at  the  first  glance. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive  which;  issuing 
from  the  tunnel  like  a  big  rabbit  bolting  out  of  ita  hole» 
and  tearing  at  full  speed  along  the  rails  towards  the 
machine  shed  where  it  was  to  take  tts  rest,  awoke  him 
from  his  dream. 

.  Then,  repossessed  by  the  vagiie  and  joyful  hope 
which  ever  haunted  his  mind,  he  wafted  a  kiss  into 
the  nighty  a  kiss  of  love  addressed  to  the  vision  of  the 
woman  he  was  awaiting,  a  kiss  of  desire  addte^sed  to 
the  fortune  he  coveted.  Then  he  closed  his  window 
and  began  to  undress,  murmuring: 

"  I  shall  feel  in  a  better  tnood  for  it  to-morrow.  My 
thoughts  are  not  clear  to-night  ^  Perhaps,  too,  I  have 
had  just  a  little  too  much  to  drink.  One  caii^t  work 
well  under  those  circumstances." 

He  got  into  bed,  blew  out  his  light,  and  went  ofr  to 
sleep  almost  immediately.  •-    .     ' 

He  awdce  early,  as  one  awakes  on  mornings  of  hope 
and  trouble,  and  jumping  out  of  bed,  opmed  his  win- 
dow to  drink  a  cup  of  fresh  air,  as  he  phrased  it. 

The  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Rome  opposite,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broad  railway  cutting,  glittering  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  seemed  to  be  painted  with  white 
light.  Afar  ofi  on  the  right  a. glimpse  was  caught  of 
the  slopes  of  Argenteuil,  the  hills  of  Sannois,  and  the 
windmills  of  Orgemont  through  a  light  bluish  mist ;  like 
a  floating  and  transparent  veil  cast  onto  the  horizon. 

Duroy  rcmiained  for  some  minutes  gazing  at  the  dis- 
tant country  side,  and  he  murmured:  **  It  would  be 
devilish  nice  out  there  a  day  like  this."  Then  he  be- 
thought himself  that  he  must  set  to  work,  and  that  at 
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once,  and  also  send  his  concierge's  kd,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
sous,  to  the  office  to  say  that  he  was  ill. 

He  sat  down  at  his  table,  dipped  his  pen  In  the  inlc, 
leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  sought  for  ideas. 
All  in  vain,  nothing  came. 

He  was  not  discouraged,  however.  He  thought, 
"  Bah  I  I  am  not  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  a  trade  to  be 
learned  like  all  other  trades.  I  must  have  some  help 
the  first  time.  I  will  go  and  find  Forcstier,  who  will 
give  me  a  start  for  my  article  in  ten  minutes." 

And  he  dressed  himself.    : 

When  he  got  into  the  street  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  still  too  early  to  present  himself  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  friend,  who  must  be  a  late  sleeper.  He 
therefore  walked  slowly  along  beneath  the  trees  of  the 
outer  boulevards.  It  was  hot  yet  nine  o'clock  when  he 
reached  the  Pare  Monceau,  fresh  from  its  mommg  wa- 
terii^g.  Sitting  down  upon  a  bench  he  began  to  dream 
again.  A  wellrdressed  young  man  was  walking  upiand 
down  at  a  short  distance,  awaiting  a  woman,  no  doubt. 
Yes,  she  appeared,  close  veiled  and  quick  stepping,  and 
taking  his  arm,  after  a  brief  clasp  of.  the  hand,  they 
walked  away  together. 

A  riotous  need  of  love  broke  out  in  Duroy's  heart,  a 
need  of  amours  at  once  distinguished  and  delicate.  He 
rose  and  Tcsuuipd  his  journey,  thinking  of  Forestier. 
What  luck  the  fellow  had  1 

He  r^iached  the  door  at  the  moment  his  friend  was 
coming  out  of  it.  "  You  here  at  this  time  of  day. 
What  d*  you  want  of  me?  " 

Duroy,  taken  aback  at  meeting  him  thus,  just  as  he 
was  starting,  off,  stammered:  **  You  see,  you  see,  I 
can't  manage  to  write  my  article;  you  know  the  artide 
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Momieur  Walter  asked  mc  to  write  on  Algeria.  It  is 
not  very  surprising,  considering  that  I  have  never  writ- 
ten anything.  Practice  is  needed  for  that,  as  for  every- 
thing else.  I  shall  get  used  to  it  very  quickly,  I  am 
sure,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  beginning,  i  I 
have  plenty  of  ideas,  but  I  cannot  manage  to  expfess 
them.'* 

He  stopped,  hesitatingly,  and  Forestier  smiled  some- 
what slyly,  saying :     "  I  know  what  it  is."  - 

Duroy  went  on:  "  Yes,  it  must  happen  to  everyone 
at  the  beginning.  Well,  I  came,  I  came  to  ask  you  for 
a  lift.  In  ten  minutes  you  can  give  me  a  start,  you  can 
show  me  how  to  shape  it.  It  will  be  a  good  lesson  in 
style  you  will  give  me,  and  really  without  you  I  do  not 
sec  how  I  can  get  on  with  it." 

Forestier  still  smiled,  and  tapping  his  old  comrade  on 
the  arm,  said:  "  Go  in  and  see  my  wife;  she  will  set- 
tle your  business  quite  as  well  as  I  could.  I  have 
trained  her  for  that  kind  of  work.  I,  myself,  have  not 
time  this  morning,  or  I  would  willingly  have  done  it  for 
you." 

Duroy  suddenly  abashed,  hesitated,  feeling  afraid. 

**  But  I  cannot  call  on  her  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  she  is  up.  You  will  find  her  in  my  study 
arranging  some  notes  for  me." 

Duroy  refused  to  go  upstairs,  saying :  "  No,  I  can't 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

Forestier  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  twisted  him 
round  on  his  heels,  and  pushing  him  towards  the  stair- 
case, said :  "  Go  along,  you  great  donkey,  wh^n  I  tell 
you  to.  You  are  not  going  to  oblige  me  to  go  up  these 
flights  of  stairs  again  to  introduce  you  and  explain  the 
fix  you  are  in." 
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Then  Duroy  made  up  his  mind.  "  Thanks,  then,  I 
will  go  up,"  he  said.  ''  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  forced 
me,  positively  forced  me  to  come  and  sec  her." 

"All  right.  She  won't  scratch  your  eyes  out. 
Above  all,  do  not  forget  our  appointment  for  three 
o'clock." 

"  Oh !  don't  be  afraid  about  that." 

Forestier  hastened  off,  and  Duroy  began  to  ascend 
the  stairs  slowly,  step  by  step,  thinking  over  what  he 
should  say,  and  feeling  uneasy  as  to  his  probable  re- 
ception. 

The  man  servant,  wearing  a  blue  apron,  arid  holding 
a  broom  in  his  hand,  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Master  is  not  at  home,"  he  ^aid,  without  waiting 
to  be  spoken  to. 

Duroy  persisted. 

**  Ask  >  Madame  Forestier,"  said  he,  "whether  she 
will  receive  me,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  come  from  her 
husband,  whom  I  met  in  the  street."  • 

Then  he  waited  while  the  man  went  away,  returned, 
and  opening  the  door  on  the  right,  said:  "  Madame 
will  see  you,  sir," 

She  was  seated  in  an  office  arm-chair  in  a  small  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  wholly  hidden  by  books  care- 
fully ranged  on  shelves  of  black  wood.  The  bindings, 
of  various  tints^  red,  yellow,  green,  vioUt,  and  blue, 
gave  som^  color  and  liveliness  to  those  monotonous 
lines  of  volumes. 

She  turned  round,  still  $miling.  She  was  wrapped 
in  a  white  dressing  gown,  trinruned  with  lace,  and  as 
she  held  out  her  hand,  displayed  her  bare  arm  in  its 
wide  sleeve. 

"  Already?  "  said  she,  and  then  added:     "  That  is 
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not  meant   for  a   reproach,   but  a   simple  question.*' 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  did  not  want  to  come  up,  but  your 
husband,  whom  I  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
obliged  me  to.  I  am  so  confused  that  I  dare  not  tell 
you  what  brings  me." 

She  pointed  to  a  chair,  saying:  ''  Sit  down  and  telt 
me  about  it." 

She  was  twirling  a  goose-quill  between  her  fingers, 
and  in  front  of  her  was  a  half-written  page,  interrupted 
by  the  young  fellow's  arrival.  She  seemed  quite  at 
home  at  this  work  table,  as  much  at  her  ease  as  if  in 
her  drawing-room,  engaged  on  everyday  tasks.  A 
faint  perfume  emanated  from  her  dressing  gown,  the 
fresh  perfume  of  a  recent  toilet.  Durby  sought  to  di- 
vine, fancied  he  could  trace,  the  outline  of  her  plump, 
youthful  figure  through  the  soft  material  enveloping  it. 

She  went  on,  as  he  drd  not  reply:  "  Well,  come  tell 
me  what  is  it." 

He  murmured,  hesitatingly:  "  Well,  you  see  —  but 
I  really  dare  not  —  I  was  working  last  ni^ht  very  late 
and  quite  early  this  morning  on  the  article  upon  Algeria, 
upon  which  Monsieur  Walter  asked  me  to  write,  and 
I  could  not  get  on  with  it  —  I  tore  up  all  my  attempts. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  I  came 
to  ask  Forestier  to  help  me  this  once  — " 

She  interrupted  him,  laughing  heartily.  **  And  he 
told  you  to  come  and  see  me?  ^  That  is  a  nice  thing:" 

**  Yes,  madame.  He  said  that  you  will  get  me  out 
of  my  difficulty  better  than  himself,  but  I  did  not  dare, 
I  did  not  wish  to  —  you  understand." 

She  rose,  saying:  "  It  will  be  delightful  to  work  in 
collaboration  with  you  like  that.  I  am  charmed  at  the 
notion.     Come,  sit  down  in  my  place,  for  they  know  my 
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hand-writing  at  the  office.  And  we  will  knock  you  off 
an  article;  oh,  but  a  good  one." 

He  sat  down,  took  a  peii,  spread  a  sheet  of  paper  be- 
fore him,  and  waited. 

Madame  Forestier,  standing  by,  watched  him  make 
these  preparations,  then  took  a  cigarette  from  the  man- 
tel-shelf, and  lit  it. 

*' I  cannot  work  without  smoking,"  said  she. 
"  Come,  what  are  you  going  to  say?  " 

He  lifted  his  head  towards  her  with  astonishment. 

^'  But  that  is  just  what  I  don't  know,  since  it  is  that 
I  came  to  see  you  about." 

She  replied :  "  Oh,  I  will  put  it  in,  order  for  you.  I 
will  make  the  sauce,  but  then  I  want  the  materials  of 
the  dish.". 

He  remained  embarrassed  before  her.  At  length  he 
said,  hesitatingly:  *'  I  should  like  to  relate  my  jour- 
ney, then,  from  the  beginning." 

Then  she  sat  down  before  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  looking  him  in  the  eyes :        . 

"  Well,  tell  it  me  first;  for  myself  alone,  you  under- 
stand, slowly  and  without  forgetting  anything,  and  I 
will  select  what  is  to  be  used  of  it." 

But  as  he  did  not  know  where  to  commence,  she  be- 
gan to  question  him  as  a  priest  would  have  done  in  the 
confessional,  putting  precise  questions  which  recalled  to 
him  forgotten  details,  people  encountered  and  faces 
merely  caught  sight  of. 

When  she  had  made  him  speak  thus  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  she  suddenly  interrupted  him  with : 
"  Now  we  will  begin.  In  the  first  place,  we  will .  im- 
agine that  you  are  narrating  your  impressions  to  a 
friend,  which  will  allow  you  to  write  a  lot  of  tom- 
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foolery,  to  make  remarks  of  all  kinds,  to  be  natural  and 
funny  if  we  can.     Begin: 

"  *  My  Dear  Henry, —  You  want  to  know  what 
Algeria  is  like,  and  you  shall.  I  will  send  you,  having 
nothing  else  to  do  in  a  little  cabin  of  dried  mud  which 
serves  me  as  a  habitation,  a  kind  of  journal  of  my  life, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour.  It  will  be  a  little  lively 
at  times,  more  is  the  pity,  but  you  are  not  obliged  to 
show  it  to  your  lady  friends.'  " 

She  paused  to  re-light  her  cigarette,  which  had  gone 
out,  and  the  faint  creaking  of  the  quill  on  the  paper 
stopped,  too. 

"  Let  us  continue,"  said  she. 

'*  Algeria  is  a  great  French  country  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  great  unknown  countries  called  the  Desert,  the 
Sahara,  central  Africa,  etc.,  etc. 

**  Algiers  is  the  door,  the  pretty  white  door  of  this 
strange  continent. 

'*  But  it  is  first  necessary  to  get  to  it,  which  is  not  a 
rosy  job  for  everyone.  I  am,  you  know,  an  excellent 
horseman,  since  I  break  in  the  colonel's  horses;  but  a 
man  may  be  a  very  good  rider  and  a  very  bad  sailor. 
That  IS  my  case. 

**  You  remember  Surgeon-Major  Simbretras,  whom 
we  used  to  call  Old  Ipecacuanha,  and  how,  when  we 
thought  ourselves  ripe  for  a  twenty-four  hours'  stay  in 
the  infirmary,  that  blessed  sojourning  place,  we  used  to 
go  up  before  him. 

"  How  he  used  to  sit  in  his  chair,  with  his  fat  legs 
in  his  red  trousers,  wide  apart,  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  his  elbows  stuck,  rolling  his  great  eyes  and  gnawing 
his  white  moustache. 

***You  remember  his  favorite  mode  of  treatment: 
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^This  man's  stomach  is  out  of  ordcn  Give  him  a 
do&e  of  emetic  nimiber  three,  according  to  my  prescript 
tion>  and  then,  tweh^e  hours  ofi  duty,  and  he  will  he  all 
right' 

**  It  was  a  sovereign  remedy  that  emetic  —  sovereign 
and  irresistible.  One  swallowed  it  because  one  had  to. 
Then  when  one  had  undergone  the  effects  of  Old  Ipe-* 
cacoanha's  prescription,  one  enjoyed  twelve  well-earned 
hoilrs'  rest. 

"  Well,  my  dear  feBow>  to  reach  Africa,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  undergo  for  forty  hours  the  effects  of  another 
kind  of  irresistible  emetic,  according  to  the  prescription 
of  the  Compagnie  TransatlaAtique.'' 

She  rubbed  her  hands,  delighted  with  the  idea. 

She  :  got  up  and  walked  about^  after  having  lit 
another  cigarette,  and  dictated  as  she  puffed  out  little 
whiffs  of  smoke,  which,  issuing  at  first  through  a  little 
round  role  in  the  midst  of  her  compressed  lips,  slowly 
evaporated,  leaving  in  the  air  faint  gray  lines,  a  kind  of 
transparent  mist,  like,  a  spider's  wehT  Sometimes  with 
her  o^en  hand  she  would  brush  these  light  traces  aside; 
at  others  she  would  cut  them  asunder  with  her  fore- 
finger, and  then  watch  with  serious  attention  the  two 
halves  of  the  almost  Lsipeisietrahle  vapor  slowly  disap- 
pear. 

Duroy,  with  his  eyes,  followed  all  her  gestures^  her 
attitudest  the  movements  of  her  form  and  features  ^^ 
busied  with  this  vague  pastime  which  did  not  pre^occupy 
her  thoughts. 

She  now  imagined  the  incidents  of  the  journey, 
sketched  traveling  companions  invented  by  herself,  and 
a  kwe  affair  with  the  wife  of  a  captain  of  infantry  on 
her  way  to  join  her  husband. 
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Then,  sitting  down  again,  she  questioned  Duroy  on 
the  topography  of  Algeria,  of  which  she  was  absolutely 
ignorant.  In  ten  minutes  ^e  knew  as.  much  about  it 
as  he  did,  and  she  dictated  a  little  chapter  of  political 
and  colonial  geography  to  coach  the  reader  up  in  such 
matters  and  prepare  him  to  understand  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  were  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  follow- 
ing articles.  She  continued  by  a  trip  into  the  provinces 
of  Oran,  a  fantastic  trip,  in  which  it  was,  above  all,  a 
question  of  women,  Moorish,  Je^^rish,  and  Spanish. 

"  That  is  what  interests  most,'*  she  said* 

She  wound  up  by  a  sojourn  at.Saida,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  tablelands ;  and  by  a  pretty  little  intrigue  be- 
tween the  sub-officer,  George  Ehiroy,  and  a  Spanish 
work-girl  employed  at  the  alfa  factory  at  Ain  el  Had- 
jar.  She  described  their  rendezvous  at  night  aniidst 
the  bare,  stony  hills,  with  jackals,  hyenas,  and  Arab 
dogs  yelling,  barking  and  howling  among  the  rocks. 

And  she  gleefully  uttered  the  words :  "  To  be  con- 
tinued." Then  rising,  she  added:  "  That  is  how  one 
writes  an  article,  my  dear  sir.     Sign  it,  if  you  please." 

He  hesitated. 

"  But  sign  it,  I  tell  you." 

Then  he  began  to  laugh,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  **  George  Duroy." 

She  went  on  smoking  as  she  walked  up  and  down; 
and  he  still  kept  looking  at  her,  unable  to  find  anything 
to  say  to  thank  her,  happy  to  be  with  her,  filled  with 
gratitude,  and  with  the  sensual  pleasure  of  this  new- 
born intimacy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  everything  sur- 
rounding him  was  part  of  her,  everything  down  to  the 
walls  covered  with  books.  The  chairs,  the  furniture, 
the  air  in  which  the  perfume  of  tobacco  was  floating. 
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had  something  special,  nice,  sweet,  and  charming,  whitrh 
emanated  from  her. 

Suddenly  she  asked:  **  What  do  you  think  of  my 
friend,  Madame  de  Marelle?" 

He  WHS  surprised,  and  answered:  **  I  think  —  I 
think  —  her  very  charming.'* 

"Is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes,  certainly/'      ' 

He  longed  to  add:  "  But  not  so  much  as  yourself," 
but  dared  not. 

She  resumed:  "  And  if  you  only  knew  how  funny, 
original,  and  intelligent  she  is.  She  is  a  Bohemian -i— 
a  true  Bohemian.  That  is  why  her  husband  scai'cely 
cares  for  her.  He  only  sees  her  defects,  and  does  not 
appreciate  her-  good  qualities." 

Duroy  felt  stupefied  at  learning  that  Madame  de 
Marelle  was  married,  and  yet  it  was  only  natural  that 
•she  should  be. 

He  said:  "Oh,  she  is  married,  then  I  And' what 
is  her  husband  ?  "- 

Madame  Foreitier  gently  shrugged  her  sfhouldcrd, 
and  raised  her  eyebrows,  with  a  gesture  of  incompre- 
hensible meaning. 

"  Oh  I  he  is  an  inspector  on  the  Northern  Railway. 
He  spends  eight  days  out  of  the  month  in  Paris. 
What  his  wife  calls  *  obligatory  service,*  or  *  weekly 
duty,'  or  *  holy  week.'  When  you  know  her  better  you 
will  see  how  nice  and  bright  she  is.  Go  and  call  on  her 
one  of  these  days." 

Duroy  no  longer  thought  of  leaving.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  going  to  stop  for  ever;  that  he  was 
at  home. 

But  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  tall  gentleman 
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entered  without  being  announced.  He  topped  short  on 
seeing  a  stranger.  Madame  Forestier  seemed  troubled 
for  a  moment;  then  she  said  in  natural  tones*  though 
a  slight  rosy  flush  had  risen  to  her  cheeka: 

^*  Come  in,  my  dear  sir.  I  must  introduce  ond  of 
Charles'  old  friends,  Monsieur  Geotge  Duroy,  a  future 
journalist."  Then  in  another  tone,  she  added:  "  Our 
best  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  C<^nt  dc  Vaudrec." 

The  two  men  bowed,  looking  each  other  in  the  eyes, 
and  Duroy  at  once  took  his  leave. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  detain  him.  He  stam- 
mered a  few  thanks,  grasped  the  outstretched  hand  of 
Madame  Forestier,  bowed  again  to  the  new<omer,  who 
preserved  the  cold,  grave  air  of  a  man  of  position,  and 
went  out  quite  disturbed,  as  if  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself. 

On  finding  him&elf  once  more  in  the  street,  he  felt 
sad  and  uneasy,  haunted  by  the  vague  idea  of  some  hid- 
den vexation.  He  walked  on,  asking  himself  whence 
came  this  sudden  melancholy.  He  could  not  tell,  but 
the?  stern  face  df  the  Count  de:  Vaudrec,  already  some- 
what aged,  with  gray  hair^  and  the  calmly  insolent  look 
of  a  very  wealthy  man,  constantly  recurred  to  his  rec- 
ollection. He  noted  that  the  arrival  of  this  unknown, 
breaking  off  a  charming  tete-a-tete,  had  produced  in  him 
that  chilly,  despairing  sensation  that  a  word  overheard, 
a  trifle  noticed,  the  least  thing  suffices  sometimes  to 
bring  about.  It  seemed  to  him,  too,  that  this  man, 
without  his  being  able  to  guess  why,  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  finding  hiraT  there. 

He  had  nothing  more  to  do  till  three  o'clock,  and 
it  was  not  yet  noon.  He  had  still  six  francs  fifty 
centimes  in  his  pocket,  and  he  went  and  lunched  at  a 
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Bouillon  Duval.  Then  he  prowled  about  the  boule- 
vard, and  as  three  o'clock  struck,  ascended  the  staii*- 
case,  in  itself  an  advertisement,  of  the  Vie  Frdneaise. 

The  messengers-in*waiting  were  seated  with  folded 
arms  on  a  bench,  while  at  a  kind  of  desk  a  door-keeper 
was  sorting  the  correspondence  that  had  just  arrived. 
The  entire  get-up  of  the  place,  intended  to  impress  vis^ 
itors,  was  perfect.  Everyone  had  the  appearance, 
bearing,  dignity,  and  smartness  suitable  to  the  ante- 
room  of  a  large  newspaper. 

"  Monsieur  Walter,  if  you  please?  "  inquired  Duroy. 

"The  ;nanager  is  engaged,  sir,**  replied  the  door- 
keeper. "  Will  you  take  a  scat,  sir?  "  and  he  indicated 
the  waiting-room,  already  full  of  people. 

There  were  men  grave,  important-looking,  and  deco- 
rated ;  and  men  without  visible  linen,  whose  frock-coats, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  bore  upon  the  breast  stains  re- 
calling the  outlines  of  continents  and  seas  on  geogfaphi^ 
cal  maps.  There  were  three  women  amorfg  them.  One 
of  them  was  pretty^  smiling,  and  decked  out,  and  had 
the  air  of  a. gay  woman;  her  neighbor,  with  a  wrinkled, 
tragic  countenance,  decked  out  also,  but  in  more  severe 
fashion,  had  about  her  something  worn  and  artificial 
which  old  actresses  generally  have;  a  kind  of  false 
youth,  lihe  a  scent  of  stale  love.  The  third  woman,  in 
mourning,  sat  in  a  corner,  with  the  air  of  a  desolate 
widow.  Duroy  thought  that  she  had  come  to  ask  for 
charity. 

However,  no  one  was  ushered  into  the  room  beyond, 
and  more  than  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed:' 

Duroy  was  seized'  with  an  idea,  and  going  back  to 
the  door-keeper,  said :  "  Monsieur  Walter  made  an 
appointment  for  me  to  call  on  him  here  at  three  o'clock. 
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At  all  events,  see  whether  my  friend,  Monsieur  Fores- 
tier,  IS  here." 

He  was  at  once  ushered  along  a  lenghty  passage, 
which  brought  him  to  a  large  room  where  four  gentle- 
men were  writing  at  a  large  green*covered  table. 

Forestier  standing  before  the  fireplace  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  playing  at  cup  and  ball.  He  was  very 
clever  at  this,  and  kept  spiking  the  huge  ball  of  yellow 
boxwood  on  the  wooden  point.  He  was  counting 
"  Twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five." 

**  Twenty-six,"  said  Duroy, 

His  friend  raised  his  eyes  without  interrupting  the 
regular  movement  of  his  arm,  saying:  "  Ohl  here  you 
are,  then.  Yesterday  I  landed  the  ball  fifty-seven  times 
right  off.  There  is  only  Saint-Potin  who  can  beat  me 
at  it  among  those  here.  Have  you  seen  the  governor? 
There  is  nothing  funnier  than  to  see  that  old  tubby  Nor- 
bert  playing  at  cup  and  ball.  He  opens  his  mouth  as  if 
he  was  going  to  swallow  the  ball  every  time." 

One  of  the  others  turned  round  towards  him,  saying: 
"  I  say,  Forestier,  I  know  of  one  for  sale,  a  beauty  in 
West  Indian  wood ;  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  They  want  sixty  francs  for  it.  Not 
dear." 

Forestier  asked:     "  Where  docs  it  hang  out?  " 

And  as  he  had  missed  his  thirty-seventh  shot,  he 
opened  a  cupboard  in  which  Duroy.saw  a  score  of  mag- 
nificent cups  and  balls,  arranged  and  numbered  like  a 
collection  of  art  objects.  Then  having  put  back  the 
one  he  had  been  using  in  its  usual  place,  he  repeated: 
"  Where  does  this  gem  hang  out?  " 

The  journalist  replied:     "  At  a  box-ofEce  keeper's  of 
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the  Vaudeville.     I  will  bring  it  you  to-morrow,  if  you 
like." 

"  All  right.  If  it  is  really  a  good  one  I  will  take  it ; 
one  can  never  have  too  many."  Then  turning  to  Du- 
roy  he  added:  "  Come  with  me.  I  will  take  you  in 
to  see  the  governor;  otherwise  you  might  be  getting 
mouldy  here  till  seven  ia  the  evening." 

They  re-crossed  the  waiting-room,  in  which  the  same 
people  were  waiting  in  the  same  order.  As  soon  as 
Forestier  appeared  the  young  woman  and  the  old 
actress,  rising  quickly,  came  up  to  him.  He  took  them 
aside  one  after  the  other  into  the  bay  of  the  window, 
and  although  they  took  care  to  talk  in  low  tones,  Duroy 
noticed  that  they  were  on  familiar  terms. 

Then,  having  passed  through  two  padded  doors, 
they  entered  the  manager's  room.  The  conference 
which  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour  or  so  was  nothing 
more  than  a  game  at  ecarte  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
with  the  flat  brimmed  hats  whom  Duroy  had  noticed 
the  night  before^ 

Monsieur  Walter,  dealt  and  played  with  concentrated 
attention  and  crafty  movements,  while  his  adversary 
threw  down,  picked  up,  and  handled  the  light  bits  of 
colored  pasteboard  with  the  swiftness,  skill,  and  grace 
of  a  practiced  player.  Norbert  de  Varenne,  seated  in 
the  managerial  armchair,  was  writing  an  article.  Jac- 
ques Rival,  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  couch,  was 
smoking  a  cigar  with  his  eyes  closed. 

The  room  smelled  dose,  with  that  blended  odor  of 
leather-covered  furniture,  stale  tobacco,  and  printing-ink 
peculiar  to  editors'  rooms  and  familiar  to  all  journalists. 
Upon  the  black  wood  table,  inlaid  with  brass,  .«ay  an 
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incredible  pile  of  papers,  letters,  cards,  newspapers, 
magazines,  bills,  and  printed  matter  of  every  descrip- 
tion, 

Forestier  shook  hands  with  the  punters  standing  be- 
hind the  card  players,  and  without  saying  a  word 
watched  the  progress  of  the  game;  then,  as  soon  as 
Daddy  Walter  had  won,  he  said:  "Here  is  my 
friend,  Duroy.'* 

The  manager  glanced  sharply  at  the  young  fellow 
over  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles,  and  said: 

**  Have  you  brought  my  article  ?  It  would  go  very 
well  to*day  with  the  Morel  debate." 

Duroy  took  the  sheets  of  paper  folded  in  four  from 
his  pocket,  saying:     *'  Here  it  is  sir." 

The  manager  seemed  pleased,  and  remarked,  with  a 
smile :  "  Very  good,  very  good.  You  are  a  man  of 
your  word.  You  must  look  through  this  for  me,  Fores- 
tier." 

But  Forestier  hastened  to  reply:  **  It  is  not  worth 
while,  Monsieur  Walter.  I  did  it  with  him  to  give 
him  a  lesson  in  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  It  is  very  well 
done," 

And  the  manager,  who  was  gathering  up  the  cards 
dealt  by  a  tall,,  thin  gentleman,  a  deputy  belonging  to 
the  Left  Center,  remarked  with  indifference:  **A11 
right,  then." 

Forestier,  however,  did  not  let  him  begin  the  new 
game,   but   stooping,    murmured   in   his   ear :     "  You  * 
know  you  promised  me  to  take  on  Duroy  to  replace  Ma- 
rambot.     Shall  I  engage  him  on  the  same  terms?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

Taking  his  friend's  arm,  the  journalist  led  him  away, 
while  Monsieur  Walter  resumed  the  game. 
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Norbcrt  de  Varcnnc  had  not  lifted  his  head;  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  seen  or  recognized  Duroy.  Jacques. 
Rival,  on  the  contrary,  had  taken  his  hand  with  the 
marked  and  demonstrative  energy  of  a  comrade  who 
may  be  reckoned  upon  in  the  case  of  any  little  difficulty. 

They  passed  through  the  waiting-room  again,  and  as 
everyone  looked  at  them,  Forestier  said  to  the  youngest 
of  the  women,  in  a  tdne  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
rest:  **The  manager  will  sec  you  Erectly*  He  is 
just  now  engaged  with  two  members  of  the  Budget: 
Committee*" 

Then  he  passed  swiftly  on,  with  an  air  of  hurry  and 
importance,  as  tbcmgh  about  to  draft  at  once  an  arttcle^ 
of  the  utmost  weight. 

As  soon  a&  they  were  back  in  ^the  reporters'  room 
Forestier  at  once  took  up  his  cup  and  ball,  add  aa  he 
began  to  play  with  it  again,  said  to  Duroy,  breaking  his 
sentences  in  order  to  count:  .  "  You  will  come  here  er- 
ery  day  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  places 
you  are  to  go  to,  either  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening, 
or  the  next  momii^  —  one— I  will  give  you,  first  of 
all^  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  head  of  the  First  De-' 
partment  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  —  two— wlio 
will  put  you  in  communication  with  one  of  his  clerks. 
You  will  settle  with  him  about  all  the  important  ivifor- 
mation  —  three  —  from  the  Prefecture,  official  and 
quasi-official  information,  you  know*  In  all  matters  of 
detail  you  will  apply  to  Saint-Potin,  who  is  up  in  the 
work  —  four  —  You  can  see  him  by-andrby,  or  to-mor- 
row. You  must,  above  all,  cultivate  the  knack  6f 
dragging  information  out  of  men  I  send  you  to  see  — 
five  —  and  to  get  in  everywhere,  in  spite  of  closed 
doors  —  six  —  You  will  have  for  this  a  salary  of  two 
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hundred  francs  a  month,  with  two  sous  a  line  for  the 
paragraphs  you  glean  —  seven  —  and  two  sous  a  line 
for  all  articles  written  by  you  to  order  on  different  sub- 
jects —  eight" 

Then  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  occupation, 
and  went  on  slowly  counting:  *^  Nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen."  He  missed  the  fourteenth,  and 
swore,  *^  Damn  that  thirteen,  it  always  brings  me  bad 
luck.  I  shall  die  on  the  thirteenth  of  some  month,  I 
am  certain." 

One  of  his  colleagues  who  had  finished  his  work  also 
took  a  cup  and  ball  from  the  cupboard.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle man,  who  looked  like  a  boy,  although  he  was  really 
five-and-thirty.  Several  other  journalists  having  come 
in,  went  one  after  the  other  and  got  out  the. toy  be- 
longing to  each  of  them.  Soon  there  were  six  standing 
side  by  side,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  swinging  into 
the  air,  with  even  and  regular  motion,  the  balls  of  red, 
yellow,  and  black,  according  to  the  wood  they  were 
made  of.  And  a  match  having  begun,  the  two  who 
were  still  working  got  up  to  act  as  umpires.  Forestier 
wdn  by  eleven  points.  Then  the  little  man,  with  the 
juvenile  aspect,  who  had  lost,  rang  for  the  messenger, 
and  gave  the  order,  **  Nine  bocks."  And  they  began 
to  play  again  pending  the  arrival  of  these  refreshments. 

Duroy  drank  a  glass  of  beer  with  his  new  comrades, 
and  then  said  to  his  friend:  "What  am  I  to  do 
now?" 

"I  have  nothing  for  you  to-day.  You  can  go  if  you 
want  to." 

"  And  our  —  our  —  article,  will  it  go  in  to-night?  " 

**  Yes,  but  do  not  bother  yourself  about  it;  I  will  cor- 
rect, the  proofs. .    Write  the  continuation  for  to-morrow, 
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and  come  here  at  three  o'clock,  the  same  as  to-day." 
Duroy  having  shaken  hands  with  everyone,  without 
even  knowing  their  names,  went  down  the  magnificent 
staircase  with  a  light  heart  and  high  spirits. 


IV 

George  Duroy  slept  badly,  so  excited  was  he  by  the 
wish  to  see  his  article  in  print.  He  was  up  as  soon  as 
it  w^s  daylight,  and  was  prowling  about  the  streets  long 
before  the  hour  at  which  the  porters  from  the  news- 
paper offices  run  with  their  papers  from  kiosque  to 
kiosque.  He  went  on  to  the  Saint  Lazarc  terminus, 
knowing  that  the  Vie  Francaise  would  be  delivered 
there  before  it  reached  his  own  district.  As  he  was 
still  too  early,  he  wandered  up  and  down  on  the  foot- 
path. 

He  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  newspaper  vendor 
who  opened  her  glass  shop,  and  then  saw  a  man  bear- 
ing on  his  head  a  pile  of  papers.  He  rushed  forward. 
There  were  the  Fi^jrp,  the  jGil  Bias,  the  Gaulois,  the 
Evenement,  and  two  or  three  morning  journals,  but  the' 
Vie  Francaise  was  not  among  them.  Fear  seized  him. 
Suppose  the  "  Recollections  of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique  " 
had  been  kept  over  for  the  next  day,  or  that  by  chance, 
they  had  not  at  the  last  moment  seemed  suitable  to 
Daddy  Walter. 

Turning  back  to. the  kiosque,  he  saw  that  the  paper 
was  on  sale  without  his  having  seen  it  brought  there.* 
He  darted  forward,  unfolded  it,  after  having  thrown 
down  the  three*  spus,  and  ran  through  the  headingsp  of 
the  articles  on  the  first  page:  Nothing.  His  heartbc- 
gan  to  beat,  and  he  experienced  strong  emotion^on  read- 
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ing  at  the  foot  of  a  column  in  large  letters,  "George 
Duroy."     It  was  in ;  what  happiness ! 

He  began  to  walk  along  unconsciously,  the  paper  in 
his  hand  and  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  with  a 
longing  to  stop  the  passers-by  in  order  to  say  to  them : 
"  Buy  this,  buy  this,  there  is  an  article  by  me  in  it." 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  bellowed  with  all  the 
power  of  his  lungs,  like  some  vendors  of  papers  at 
night  on  the  boulevards,  **  Read  the  Vie  Francaise;  read 
George  Duroy's  article,  *  Recollections  of'  a  Chasseur 
d'Afrique.'  "  And  suddenly  he  felt  a  wish  to  read  this 
artick  himself,  read  it  in  a  public  place,  a  cafe,  in  sight 
of  all.  He  looked  about  for  some  establishment  al- 
ready filled  with  customers.  He  had  to  walk  in  search 
of  one  for  some  time.  He  sat  down  at  last  in  front  of 
a  kind  of  wine  shop,  where  several  customers  Were  al- 
ready installed,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  rum,  as  he 
would  have  asked  for  one  of  absinthe,  without  thinking 
of  the  time.  Then  he  cried :  "  Waiter,  bring  me  the. 
yie  Francaise/^ 

A  man  in  a  white  apron  stepped  up,  saying:  *'  Wc 
have  not  got  it,  sir;  we  only  take  itt  the  Rappet,  the 
Steele^  the  Lanierne,  and  the  Petit  Pafisien/^ 

"  What  a  den  I  "  exclaimed  Duroy,  in  a  tone  of  ahger 
and  disgust;     **  Here,  go  and  buy  it  for  me." 

TKeJ  waiter  hastened  to  do  so,  and  brought  bitckthe 
paper.  Duroy  began  to  read  his  article,  iind  several 
times  said  aloud:  **  Very  good,  very  well  put,*'  to  at- 
tract thJtf  attention  of  his  neighbors,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  wish  to  know  what  there  was  Iti  iWs  sheet. 
Then,  on  g^ing  away,  he  left  it  oh  the  table.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  place,  noticing  this,  called  him  bade,  -sajang: 
"iSir,  sir,  you  are  forgetting  your  paper." 
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And  Duroy  rq>IIed:  '^  I  will  leave  it  to  you.  I 
have  finished  with  it.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
article  in  it  this  morning." 

He  did  not  indicate  the  article,  but  he  noticed  as  he 
went  away  one  of  his  neighbors  take  the  Fie  Francaise 
up  from  the  table  on  which  he  had  left  it 

He  thought:  "  What  shall  I  do  now?  "  And  he 
decided  to  go  to  his  office,  take  his  month's  salary,  and 
tender  his  resignation.  He  felt  a  thrill  of  anticipatory 
pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  faces  that  would  be  pulled 
up  by  the  chief  of  his  room  and  his  colleagues.  The 
notion  of  the  bewilderment  of  the  chief  above  all 
channed  him. 

He  walked  slowly,  so  as  not  to  get  there  too  early, 
the  cashier's  office  not  opening  before  ten  o'clock. 

His  office  was  a  large,  gloomy  room,  ii^  which  gas 
had  to  be  kept  burning  almost  all  day  long  in  winter. 
It  looked  into  a  narrow  court-yard,  with  other  offices  on 
the  further  side  of  it.  There  were  eight  clerks  there, 
besides  a  sub-chief  hidden  behind  a  screen  in  one  cor- 
ner. 

Duroy  first  went  to  get  the  hundred  and  eighteen 
francs  twenty-five  centimes  enclosed  in  a  yellow  en- 
velope, and  placed  in  the  drawer  of  the  clerk  entrusted 
with  such  payments,  and  then,  with  a  conquering  air, 
entered  the  large  room  in  which  he  had  already  spent 
so  many  days. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in  the  sub<hief ,  Monsieur  Potel, 
called  out  to  him:  "  Ah  I  it  is  you,  Monsieur  Duroy? 
The  chief  has  already  asked  for  you  several  times. 
You  know  that  he  will  not  allow  anyone  to  plead  illness 
two  days  running  without  a  doctor's  certificate." 

Duroy,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
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preparing  his  scnsatiorial  effect,  replied  in  a  loud  voice: 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  whether  he  docs  or  not." 

There  was  a  movement  of  stupefaction  among  the 
clerks,  and  Monsieur  PotcFs  features  showed  affright- 
edly  over  the  screen  which  shut  him  up  as  in  a  box*  He 
barricaded  himself  behind  it  for  fear,  of  draughts,  for 
he  was  rheumatic,  but  had  pierced  a  couple  of  hales 
through  the  paper  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  staff.  A  pin 
might  have  been  heard  to  fall.  At  length  the  sub-chief 
said,  hesitatingly:     ''You  said?" 

"  I  said  that  I  don't  care  a  damn  about  it.  I  have 
only  called  to-day  to  tender  my  resignation.  I  am  en- 
gaged on  the  staff  of  the  Vie  Francaise  at  five  hundred 
francs  a  month,  and  extra  pay  for  all  I  write.  Indeed, 
I  made  my  debut  this  morning." 

He  had  promised  himself  to  spfn  out  his  enjoyment, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  letting 
it  all  out  at  once. 

The  effect,  too,  was  overwhelming.     No  one  stirred. 

Duroy  went  on :  "I  will  go  and  inform  Monsieur 
Perthuis,  and  then  come  and  wish  you  good-bye." 

And  he  went  out  in  search  of  the  chief,  who  ex- 
claimed, on  seeing  him :  "  Ah,  here  you  arc.  You 
know  that  I  won't  have  — " 

His  late  subordinate  cut  him  short  with :  "  It's  not 
worth  while  yelling  like  that." 

Monsieur  Perthuis,  a  stout  man,  as  red  as  a  turkey 
cock,  was  choked  with  bewilderment. 

Duroy  continued:  "  I  have  had  enough  of  this  crib. 
I  made  my  debut  this  morning  in  journalism,  where  I 
am  assured  of  a  very  good  position.  I  have  the  honor 
to  bid  you  good-day."  And  he  went  out.  He  was 
avenged. 
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As  he  promised,  he  went  and  shook  hands  with  his 
old  colleagues,  who,  scarcely  dared  to  speak  to  him,  for 
fear  of  compromising  themselves,  for  they  had  over- 
heard his  conversation  with  the  chief,  the  door  having 
remained,  open. 

He  found  himself  in  the  street  again,  with  his  salary 
in  his  pocket.  .  He  stood,  hixi^self  a  substantial  breakfast 
at  a  good  but  cheap  restaurant  he  was  acquainted  with, 
and  having  again  purchased  the  Vie  Francaise,  and  left 
it  on  the  table,  went  into  several  shops,  where  he  bought* 
some  trifles,  solely  for  the  sake  of  ordering  them  to  be 
sent  home,  and  giving  his  name:  **  George  Duroy," 
with  the  addition,  **  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Vie  Fran" 
caise.^^ 

Then  he  gave  the  name  of  the  street  and. the  number, 
taking  care  to  add:  "  Leave  it  with  the  door-keeper." 

As  he  had  st;ill  some  time  to  spare  he  w^nt  into  the 
shop  of  a  lithographer,  who  executed  visiting  car/d^  at  a 
moment's  notice  before  the  eyes  of  passersby,  and  had  a 
hundred,  bearing  his  new  occupation  under  his  name^ 
printed  off  while  he  waited. 

Then  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  paper. 

.  Forestier  received  him  loftily,  as  one  receives  a  sub- 
ordinate. **  Ah !  here  you  are.  Good.  I  have  sev- 
eral things  for  you  to  attend  to.  Just  wait  ten  minutes. 
I  will  just  finish  what  I  am  about." 

And  he  wept  on  with  a  letter  he  was  writing. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  large  table  a^  fat,  bald  little 
man,  with  a  very  pale,  puffy  face,  and  a  white  and  shin- 
ing head,  was  writing,  with  his  nose  on  the  paper  owing^ 
to  extreme  shortsightedness.  Forestier  said  to  him: 
*'  I  say,  Saint-Potin,  when  are  you  going  to  interview 
those  people?" 
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"  At  four  o'clock." 

"  Will  you  take  young  Duroy  here  with  you,  and  let 
him  into  the  way  of  doing  it?  " 

"All  right." 

Then  turning  to  his  friend,  Forestier  added :  "  Have 
you  brought  the  continuation  of  the  Algerian  article? 
The  opening  this  morning  was  very  successful.^' 

Duroy,  taken  aback,  stammered :  **  No.  I  thought 
I  should  have  time  this  afternoon.  I  had  heaps  of 
things  to  do.     I  was  not  able." 

The  other  shrugged  his  sh6ulders  with  a  dissatisfied 
air.  **  If  you  are  not  more  exact  than  that  you  will  spoil 
your  future.  Daddy  Walter  was  reckoning  on  your 
copy.  I  will  tell  him  it  will  be  ready  to-morrow.  If 
you  think  you  are  to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing  you  are 
mistaken." 

Thenj  after  a  short  silence,  he  added:  "One  must 
strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it." 

Saint-Potin  rose,  saying:     "  I  am  ready." 

Then  Forestier,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  assumed  a 
serious  attitude  in  order  to  give  his  instructions,  and 
turning  to  Duroy,  said :  "  This  is  what  it  is.  Within 
the  last  two  days  the  Chinese  General,  Li  Theng  Fao, 
has  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  and  the  Rajah 
Taposahib  Ramaderao  Pall  at  the  Hotel  Bristol.  You 
will  go  and  interview  them."  Turning  to  Saint-Potin, 
he  continued:  "  Don't  forget  the  main  points  I  told 
you  of.  Ask  the  General  and  the  Rajah  their  opinion 
upon  the  action  of  England  in  the  East,  their  ideas  upon 
hi^r  system  of  colonization  and  domination,  and  their 
hopes  respecting  the  intervention  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially of  France."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added  in  a  theatrical  aside:  *'  It  will  be  most  inteh- 
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eating  tp  ourri^adera  to  learn  at  the  san^q  time  what  is 
thought  in  China  and  India  upon  these  matters  which 
so  forcibly  occupy  public  attention  at  this  moment." 
He  continued,  for  the  benefit  of  Duroy :  "  Watch  how 
Saint^Potitt  sets,  to  work;  he  is  a  capital  reporter;  and 
try  to  learn  the  trjck  of  pumping  a  man  in  five  minutes," 
,  Then  he  gravely  resumed  his  writing,  with  the  wi- 
4enjt  jntentjon  of  defining  their  relative  positioris»  ^nd 
putting  his  old  comrade  and  present  colleague  ^n  his 
proper  placpu 

As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  threshold  Saint-Potin 
began  to  laugh,  ^nd  said  to  Duroy:  "  There's  a  fluffer 
for  yowr  He  tried  to  fluff  even  us.  One  would  really 
think  he  took  us  for  his  readers;" 
,  They  reached  the  boulevard,  and  the  reporter  ob- 
served:    "  Will  you  have  a  drjnk?  " 

"  Certainly.     It  is  awfully  hot" 

They  turned  into  a  cafe  afid  ordered  cooling  drinks. 
SaiijtrPotiri  began  to  talk.  He  talked  about  thp  paper 
and  everypne  connected  with  it  with  an  abundance  of 
astonishing  details. 

!*  The  governor?  A  regular  Jew?  And  you  know, 
nothing  can  alter  a  Jew.  .  What  a  breed  I  "  ^And  he 
instanced  some  astounding  traits  of  avariciou^ness  pe- 
culiar to  the  children  of  Israel,  economies  of  t|^  cen- 
times, petty  bargaining,  shameful  reductions  ask^d  for 
and  obtained,  all  the  ways  of  a  usurer  and  pawnbroker. 

^*  And  yet  with  all  this,  a  good  fellow  who  believes  in 
nothing  and  does  everyone.  His  paper,  which  is  Gov- 
ernmental, Catholic,  Liberal,  Republican,  Orleanist,  pay 
your  money  and  take  your  choice,  was  only  started  to 
help  him  in  his  speculations  on  the  Bourse,  and  bolster 
up  Ws  other  schernes.    At  that  gaipe  he  i^  very  clever, 
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and  nets  millions  through  companies  without  four  sous 
of  genuine  capital/* 

He  went  on,  addressing  Duroy  as  "  My  dear  fellow." 

"  And  he  says  things  worthy  of  Balzac,  the  old  shark. 
Fancy,  the  other  day  I  was  in  his  room  with  that  old 
tub  Norbert,  and  that  Don  Quixote  Rival,  when  Mon- 
telin,  our  business  manager,  came  in  with  his  morocco 
bill-case,  that  bill-case  that  everyone  in' Paris^  knows, 
undei:  his  arm.  Walter  raised  Ills '  head  knd  asked : 
*  What  news  ?  '  Montelin  answered  simpfy :  '  I  have 
just  paid  the  sixteen  thousand  francs  we  owed  the  paper 
maker.'  The  governor  gave  a  jump,  an  astonishing 
jump.  *  What  do  you  mean?  '  said  he.  *  I  have  just 
paid  Monsieur  Privas,*  replied  Montelin.  '  But  you 
are  mad.'  *  Why  ?  '  *  Why  —  why  —  why  — '  he 
took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them.  Then  he  smiled 
with  that  queer  smile  that  flits  across  his  fit  cheeks 
whenever  he  is  going  to  say  sometfeing  dtep  or  smart, 
and  went  on  in  a  mocking  and  derisive  tone,  *  Why? 
Because*  we  could  have  obtained  a  reduction  of  from 
four  to  five  thousand  francs.'  Montelin  replied,  in 
astonishment :  *  But,  sir,  all  the  accounts  were  correct, 
checked  by  me  ind  passed  by  yourself:'  Then  the  gov- 
ernor, quite  serious  agairi,  observed:  *  What  a  fool 
you  are.  Don't  you  know,  Monsieur  Montelin,  that 
one  should  always  let  one's  debts  mount  up,  in  order 
to  offer  a  Composition? '  " 

And  Saint-Potin  added,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  his 
head,  "  Eh!  isn't  that  worthy  of  Balzac?  " 

Duroy  had  not  read  Balzac,  but  he  replied,  "  By 
Jovel  yes." 

Then  the  reporter  spoke  of  Madame  Walter,  an  old 
goose;  of  Norbert  de  Varenne,  art  old  failure;  of  Rival, 
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a  copy  of  Fervacques.  Next  he .  came  to  Foresticr. 
"  As  to  him,  he  has  been  lucky  in  marrying  his  wife, 
that  is  aU;' 

Duroy  asked:     "  What  is  his  wife,  really?  " 

Saint-Potin  rubbed  his  hands.  *'  Oh  I  a  deep  one,  a 
smart  woman.  She  was  the  mistress  of  an  old  rake 
named  Vaudrec,  the  Count  dc  Vaudrec,  who  gave  her  a 
dowry  and  married  her  off." 

Duroy  suddenly  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  through  him,  a 
tingling  of  the  nerves,  a  longing,  to  smack  this  gabbler 
on  the  face.     But  he  merely  interrupted  him  by  asking : 

"  And  your  name  is  Saint-Potin?  " 

The  other  replied,  simply  enough : 

"  No,  my  name  is  Thomas,  It  is  in  the  office  that 
they  have  nicknamed  me  Saint-Potin." 

Duroy,  as  he  paid  for  the  drinks,  observed:  "  Bvt 
it  seems  tp  me  that  time  is  getting  on,  and  that  we  have 
two  noble  foreigners  to  call  on." 

Saint-Potin  began  to  laugh.  "  You  are  still  green. 
So  you  fancy  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Chinese  and 
the  Hindoo  what  they  think  of  England?  As  if  I  did 
not  know  better  than  themselves  what  they  ought  to 
think  in  order  to  please  the  readers  of  the  Vie  Fran- 
caise.  I  have  already  interviewed  five  hundred  of  these 
Chinese,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Chilians,  Japanese,  and 
others.  They  all  reply  the  same,  according  to  me.  I 
have  only  to  take  my  article  on  the  last  comer  and  copy 
it  word  for  word.  What  has  to  be  changed,  though, 
is  their  appearance,  their  name,  their  title,  their  age, 
and  their  suite.  Oh  I  on  that  point  it  does  not  do  to 
make  a  mistake,  for  I  should  be  snapped  up  sharp  by 
the  Figaro  or  the  Gaulois.  But  on  these  matters  the  hall 
porters  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  and  the  Hotel  Continental 
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will  put  me  right' in  five  minutes.  We  \*^ill  smoke  * 
cigar  as  we  walk  there.  Five  f rants  cab  hire  to  charge 
to  the  paper.  That  is  how  one  sets  about  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  when  one  is  practically  inclined;" 

"  It  must  be  wofth  something  decent  to  be  a  reporter 
under  these  cifcumstanccs,"  said  Duroy.   - 

The  journalist  replied  mysteriously:  "Yes,  but 
nothing  pays  so  well  as  paragraphs,  on  account  of  the 
veiled  advertisements." 

They  h^d  got  up  and  were  passing  down  the  boule- 
vards towards  the  Madeleine.  Saint*Potin  suddenly 
observed  to  his  companion :  "  You  know  If  you  have 
anything  else  to  do,  I  shall  not  rteed  you  in  any  way." 

Duroy  shook  hartds  and  left  him.  Th€  notion  of  the 
article  to  be  written  that  evening  worried  him,  and  he 
began  to  think.  He  stored  his  mind  with  ideas,  fcflec- 
tions,  opinions,  and  anecdotes  as  he  Walked  albng,  and 
went  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  where  only  a  feW  strollers  were  to  be  seett,  the 
heat  having  caused  Paris  to  be  evacuated. 

Having  dined  at  a  wine  ^hop  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  he  walked  slowly  home  along  the  outer  boule- 
vards and  sat  down  at  his  table  to  work.  But  as  soon 
as  he  had  the  sheet  of  blank  paper  before  his  eyes,  all 
the  materials  that  he  had  accumulated  fled  from  his 
mind  as  though  his  brain  had  evaporated.  He  tried  to 
stltt  oti  fragments  of  his  recollectibhs  and  to  rcftam 
them,  but  they  escaped  him  as  fast  as  he  laid  hold  of 
them,  or  else  they  rushed  dn  him  altogetheir  pell-'thell, 
iind  he  did  not  know  how  to  clothe  and  present  fbeihij 
nbr  which  one  to  begin  with.   * 

After  an  hour  of  attempts  and  five  sheets  of  paper 
blkdi:etied  hy  opening  phrases  th^t  had  no  continuationi 
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he  said  to  himself:  '^  I  am  not  yet  well  enough  up  in 
the  business.  I  must  have  another  lesson."  And  all 
at  once  the  prospect  of  another  morning's  work  with 
Madame  Forestier,  the  hope  of  another  long  and  inti- 
mate ti$e'i-iete  so  cordial  and  so  pleasant,  made  him 
quiyer  with  desire.  He  went  to  bed  in  a  hurry,  almost 
afraid  now  of  setting  to  work  again  and  succeeding  all 
at  once. 

He  did  not  get  up  the  next  day  till  somewhat  late, 
putting  oil  and  tasting  in  advance  the  pleasure  of  this 
visit. 

It  was  past  ten  when  he  rang  his  friend's  bell. 

The  man-servant  replied:  ^^  Master  is  engaged  at 
his  work." 

Duroy  h^4  not  thought  that  the  husband  might  be  at 
home.  He  insisted,  however,  saying :  "  Tell  him 
that  I  have  called  on  a  matter  reqwiring  immediate  at- 
tention." 

After  waiting  five  minutes  he  was  shown  into  the 
study  in  which  he  h^d  passed  such  a  pleasant  morning. 
In  the  chair  he  had  occupied  Forestier  was  now  seated 
writing,  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  with  a 
little  Scotph  bonnet  on  his  head,  while  his  wife  in  the 
same  white  gown  leant  against  th^  mantelpiece  and  die? 
tatedi  cigarette  in  mouth. 

Duroy,  halting  on  the  threshold,  murmured:  *' I 
really  beg  your  pardon;  I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing 
you." 

His  friend,  turning  his  face  towards  him  —  an  angry 
face,  too  —  growled:  "What  is  it  you  want  now? 
Pe  quick;  we  ^re  pressed  for  time." 

The  intruder,  taken  back,  stammered:  "  It  is  noth- 
ing; I  beg  your  pardon." 
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But  Foresti^r,  growing  angry,  exclaimed :  "  Come, 
hang  it  all,  don't  waste  time  about  it;  you  have  not 
forced  your  way  in  just  for  the  sake  of  wishing  us  good- 
morning,  I  suppose?  " 

Then  Duroy,  greatly  perturbed,  made  up  his  mind. 
"No  —  you  see — the  fact  is  —  I  can't  quite  manage 
my  article  —  and  you  were  —  so  —  so  kind  last  time  — 
that  I  hoped  —  that  I  ventured  to  come  — " 

Forestier  cut  him  short.  "  You  have  a  pretty  cheek. 
So  you  think  I  am  going  to  do  your  work,  and  that  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  call  on  the  cashier  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  draw  your  screw?     No,  that  is  too  good." 

The  young  woman  went  on  smoking  without  saying 
a  word,  smiling  with  a  vague  smile,  which  seemed  like 
an  amiable  mask,  concealing  the  irony  of  her  thoughts. 

Duroy,  colored  up,  stammered-:  "  Excuse  me  —  I 
fancied  —  I  thought — "  then  suddenly,  and  in  a  clear 
voice,  he  went  on :  "I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times,  Madame,  while  again  thanking  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  charming  article  you  produced  for  me  yes- 
terday." He  bowed,  remarked  to  Charles:  "I  shall 
be  at  the  office  at  three,"  and  went  out. 

He  walked  home  rapidly,  grumbling :  "  Well,  I  will 
do  it  all  alone,  and  they  shall  see  — " 

Scarcely  had  he  got  in  than,  excited  by  anger,  he  be- 
gan to  write.  He  continued  the  adventure  began  by 
Madame  Forestier,  heaping  up  details  of  catch-penny 
romance,  surprising  incidents,  and  inflated  descriptions, 
with  the  style  of  a  schoolboy  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
barrack-room.  Within  an  hour  he  had  finished  an  arti- 
cle which  was  a  chaos  of  nonsense,  and  took  it  with 
every  assurance  to  the  Vie  Francaise. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  Saint-Potin,  who,  grasp- 
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ing  his  hand  with  the  energy  of  an  accomplice,  said: 
**  You  have  read  nny  interview  with  the  Chinese  and 
the  Hindoo?  Isn't  it  funny?  It  has  amused  every- 
one.    And  I  did  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  them." 

Duroy,  who  had  not  read  anything,  at  once  took  up 
the  paper  and  ran  his  eye  over  a  long  article  headed: 
*'  India  and  China,"  while  the  reporter  pointed  out  the 
most  interesting  passages. 

Forestier  came  in  puffing,  in  a  hurry,  with  a  busy  air, 
saying : 

"  Good;  I  want  both  of  you." 

And  he  mentioned  a  number  of  items  of  political 
information  that  would  have  to  be  obtained  that  very 
afternoon. 

Duroy  held  out  his  article. 

"  Here  is  the  continuation  about  Algeria." 

"  Very  good;  hand  it  over;  and  I  will  give  it  to  the 
governor." 

That  was  all. 

Saint-Potin  led  away  his  new  colleague,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  passage,  he  said  to  him :  **  Have  you 
seen  the  cashier?" 

"No;  why?" 

"Why?  To  draw  your  money.  You  see  you 
should  always  draw  a  month  in  advance.  One  never 
knows  what  may  happen." 

"  But  —  I  ask  for  nothing  better." 

"  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  cashier.  He  will  make 
no  difficulty  about  it.     They  pay  up  well  here." 

Duroy  went  and  drew  his  two  hundred  francs,  with 
twenty-eight  more  for  his  article  of  the  day  before, 
which,  added  to  what  remained  of  his  salary  from  the 
railway  company,  gave  him  three  hundred  and  forty 
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francs  in  his  pocket.  He  had  never  owned  such  a  sum, 
and  thought  himself  possessed  of  wealth  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

Saint-Potin  then  took  him  to  have  a  gossip  in  the 
offices  of  four  or  five  rival  papers,  hoping  that  the  news 
he  was  entrusted  to  obtain  had  already  been  gleaned  by 
others,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  draw  it  out  of 
them  —  thanks  to  the  flow  and  artfulness  of  his  con- 
versation. 

When  evening  had  come,  Duroy,  who  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  thought  of  going  again  to  the  Folies  Ber- 
g^res,  and  putting  a  bold  face  on,  he  went  up  to  the 
box  officCi 

"  I  am  George  Duroy,  on  the  staff  of  the  Vie  Fran* 
caise.  I  came  here  the  other  day  with  Monsieur  For- 
estler,  who  promised  me  to  see  about  my  being  put  on 
the  free  list;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  thc^ught 
of  it." 

The  list  was  referred  to.     His  name  was  not  entered. 

However,  the  box  office-keeper,  a  very  affable  man, 
at  once  said :  **  Pray,  go  in  all  the  same,  sir,  and  write 
yourself  to  the  manager,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  your  letter." 

He  went  in  and  almost  immediately  met  Rachel,  the 
woman  he  had  gone  off  with  the  first  evening.  She 
came  up  to  him,  saying :  "  Good  evening,  ducky.  Are 
you  quite  well?  " 

"  Very  well,  thanks  —  and  you?  " 

"  I  am  all  right.  Do  you  know,  1  have  dreamed  of 
you  twice  since  last  time?  " 

Duroy  smiled,  feeling  flattered.  "Ah I  and  what 
does  that  mean?" 
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"  It  meai^s  that  you  pleasied  me,  you  old  dear,  and 
that  we  will  begin  again  whenever  you  please." 

"  To-day,  if  you  like." 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  willing." 

"pood^  but — "  He  hesitated,  a  little  ashamed 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do.  "  The  fact  is  tl^at  thi3 
time  I  have  not  a  penny;  I  have  just  come  from  the  club, 
where  I  have  dropped  everythiiig/' 

She  looked  him  full  In  the  eyes,  scenting  a  lie  with 
the  instinct  and  habit  of  a  girl  accustomed  to  the  tricks 
and  bargainings  of  men,  and  remarked:  ^'Bqshl 
That  is  not  a  nice  sort  of  thing*  to  try  on  me." 

He  smiled  in  an  embarrassed  way^  "If  you  will 
take  ten  francs,  it  is  ^1  I  have  left." 

She  p:iurmured,  with  the  disinteresfedne^  of  a  cour- 
tesan gratifying  a  fancy:  **  What  you  please,  my  lady; 
I  Qi^ly  want  you.". 

And  lifting  her  charming  eyes  towards  the  young 
man's  moustache^  she  took  his  arni  and  leant  lovingly 
upon  it 

"  Let  us  go  and  have  a  grenadine  first  of  all,"  she  re- 
njarked.     **  And  then  we  will  take  a  stroll  together.     I 
should  like  to  go  to  the  opera  like  this,  with  you,  to 
show  you  off.     And  we  will  go  home  early,  eh?  " 
•  ••••• 

He  lay  late  at  this  girl's  placp.  It  was  broad  day 
when  he  l^ft,  and  the  notion  occurred  to  him  to  buy  the 
Vie  Francaise.  He  opened  the  paper  with  feveriah 
hand^  His  article  was  not  there,  and  he  stood  on  the 
footpath,  anxiously  running  his  eye  down  the  printed 
columns  with  the  hope  of  at  length  finding  what  he  was 
in  search  of.     A  weight  suddenly  oppressed  his  hearty 
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for  after  the  fatigue  of  a  night  of  love,  this  vexation 
came  upon  him  with  the  weight  of  a  disaster. 

He  reached  home  and  went  to  sleep  in  his  clothes  on 
the  bed. 

Entering  the  office  some  hours  later,  he  went  on  to 
see  Monsieur  Walter. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  my  second  article  on 
Algeria  in  the  paper  this  morning,  sir,"  said  he. 

The  manager  raised  his  head,  and  replied  in  a  dry 
tone :  "  I  gave  it  to  your  friend  Forestier,  and  asked 
him  to  read  it  through.  He  did  not  think  it  up  to  the 
mark;  you  must  rewrite  it.'* 

Duroy,  in  a  rage,  went  out  without  saying  a  word, 
and  abruptly  entering  his  old  comrade's  room,  said: 
Why  didn't  you  let  my  article  go  in  this  morning?  " 

The  journalist' was  smoking  a  cigarette  with  his  back 
almost  on  the  seat  of  his  armchair  and  his  feet  on  the 
table,  his  heels  soiling  an  article  already  commenced. 
He  said  slowly,  in  a  bored  and  distant  voice,  as  though 
speaking  from  the  depths  of  a  hole:  "  The  governor 
thought  it  poor,  and  told  me  to  give  it  back  to  you  to 
do  over  again.  There  it  is."  And  he  pointed  out  the 
slips  flattened  out  under  a  paperweight. 

Duroy,  abashed,  could  find  nothing  to  say  in  reply, 
and  as  he  was  putting  his  prose  into  his  pocket,  Fores- 
tier  went  on :  "  To-day  you  must  first  of  all  go  to  the 
Prefecture."  And  he  proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  busi- 
ness errands  and  items  of  news  to  be  attended  to. 

Duroy  went  off  without  having  been  able  to  find  the 
cutting  remark  he  wanted  to.  He  brought  back  his 
article  the  next  day.  It  was  returned  to  him  again. 
Having  rewritten  it  a  third  time,  and  finding  it  still  re- 
fused, he  understood  that  he  was  trying  to  go  ahead  too 
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fast,  and  that  Forestier's  hand  alone  could  help  him  on 
his  way.  He  did  not  therefore  say  anything  more 
about  the  "  Recollections  of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique/' 
promising  himself  to  be  supple  and  cunning  since  it  was 
needful,  and  while  awaiting  something  better  to  zeal- 
ously discharge  his  duties  as  a  reporter. 

He  learned  to  know  the  way  behind  the  scenes  in 
theatrical  and  political  life ;  the  waiting-rooms  of  states- 
men and  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the 
important  countenances  of  permanent  secretaries,  and 
the  grim  loofe  of  sleepy  ushersi  He  h'ad  continual  re- 
lations with  ministers,  doorkeepers,  generals^  police 
agents,  princes,  bullies,  courtesans,  ambassadors,  bish- 
ops, panders,  adventurers,  men  of  fashion,  card-sharp- 
ers, cab  drivers,  waiters,  and  many  others,  having 
become  the  interested  yet  indifferent  friend  of  iall  these; 
confounding  theril  together  in  hi^  estimation,  measuring 
them  with  the  same  measure,  judging  them  with  the 
same  eye,  though  having  to  see  them  every  day  at  every 
hour,  without  any  transition,  and  to  speak  with  them  all 
on  the  same  business  of  his  own.  He  compared  himself 
to  a  man  who  had  to  drink  off  samples  of  every  kind  of 
wine  one  after  the  other,  and  who  would  soon  be  unable 
to  tell  Chateau  Margaux  from  Argenteuil. 

He  became  in  a  short  time  a  remarkable  reporter, 
certain  of  his  information,  artful,  swift,  subtle,  a  real 
find  for  the  paper,  as  was  observed  by  Daddy  Walter, 
who  knew  what  newspaper  men  were.  However,  as 
he  got  only  centimes  a  line  in  addition  to  his  monthly 
screw  of  two  hundred  francs,  and  as  life  on  the  boule- 
vards and  in  cafes  and  restaurants  is  costly,  he  never 
had  a  halfpenny,  and  was  disgusted  with  his  poverty. 
There  is  some  knack  to  be  got  hold  of,  he  thought,  see- 
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ing  some  of  his  fellows  with  th^ir  pockets  !f ull  of  nxoney 
withput  eyer  bjeipg  able  to  imdcf^and  what  secrj^  meth- 
ods they  could  .make  U9.e  of  to  procuue  this  abundance. 
He  enyjob^ly  suspeqt^  unknown  and  suspicious  trans^ 
actions,  sjeryices  rendeiied)  a  whole.system  of  contrabaoud 
accepted  and  agr^d  to*  But  it-was  nepcissary  that  ih^ 
(shQuld  penetrate  tthe  niky9tery,  coter  into  the  tacit  part- 
nership, make  hijnsfilf  pnc  iiyith  the  comrades  wiio  were 
sharing  without  him* 

And  he  pitm  thought  of  an  ^vmingi  as  he  vKatcfaed 
the  trains  go  iby  from  his  window,  of  the  steps  ke  ought 
to  take. 


XwQ  mond^  ha4  gpnp  by,  Sept^^bier  was  at  ha(iii« 
an4  the  fafxid  fioTttune  which  Dunojf  h^d  hpppd  for 
seempd  to  him  slow  in  jcqmiqg.  He  wfis,  above  aU*  un- 
easy at  the  m^JQCirity  of  his  position,  and  did  not  ^^e 
by  what  path  he  could  scale  the  heights  oa  th^  summit 
of  whiph  one  finds  irespect,  ppw^r,  and  m>Qney«  He  f pit 
shut  up  in  the  mediocrp  calling  of  a  reporter,  sq  wailed 
in  a^  to  he  unable  pj  get  out  of  it  He  was  appired^ 
ated,  but  estimated  in  accordance  Tvith.  his  poeiitian* 
Even  Forestier,  to  whom  he  rendered  4  thousand  serv- 
ices, no  ^ng^r  invited  him  to  dinper)  and  treated  him  in 
every  way  as  (in  inferiof)  though  ^iU  ftccosti<\g  him  fisz 
friend. 

From  timp  to  (imei  it  i^  true,  Durpy,  seizing  an  op«- 
pQrt^nity,  gpt  ii^  ^  short  artiffc,  wd  haying  acquired 
through  his  paragraphs  a  mastery  over  his  peUi  and  a 
tact  which  was  lacking  to  him  when  he  wrote  his  second 
article  on  Algeria,  no  longer  ran  aqy  risik  of  havipg  his 
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descriptive  efforts  refused.  But  from  this  to  writing 
leaders  According  to  his  fancy,  or  dealing  with  political 
questions  with  authority,  there  was  as  great  a  difference 
as  driving  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  as  a  coachman,  and 
as  the  owner  of  an  equipage.  That  which  humiliated 
him  above  everything  was  to  see  the  door  of  society 
elosed  to  him,  to  have  no  equal  relations  with  it,  not  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimacy  of  its  women,  al- 
though several  well-known  actresses  had  occasionally  re- 
ceived him  with  an  interested  familiarity. 

He  knew,  moreover,  from  experience  that  all  the  sex, 
ladies  or  actresses,  felt  a  singular  attraction  towards 
him,  an  instantaneous  sympathy,  and  he  experienced  the 
impatience  of  a  hobbled  horse  at  not  knowing  those 
whom  his  future  may  depend  on. 

Hfc  had  often  thought  of  calling  on  Madame  Fores- 
tier,  but  the  recollection  of  their  last  meeting  checked 
arid  humiliated  him;  and  bfesides,  he  was  awaiting  an 
invitation  to  do  so  from  her  husband.  Then  the  recol- 
lection of  Madame  de  Marellc  occurred  to  him,  and 
recalling  that  she  had  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her,  he 
called  one  afternoon  when  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

"  I  am  always  at  home  till  three  o*clock,"  she  had 
said. 

He  rang  at  the  bell  of  her  residence,  a  fourth  floor  in 
the  Rue  de  Verneuil,  at  half-past  two. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell  a  servant  opened  the  door, 
an  untidy  girl,  who  tied  her  cap  strings  as  she  replied: 
"  Yes,  Madame  is  at  home,  but  I  don't  know  whetbeir 
she  is  up." 

And  she  pushed  open  the  drawing-room  door,  which 
was  ajar.  Duroy  went  in.  The  Worn  was  fairly  large, 
scantily  furnished  and  neglected  looking.     The^  chairs, 
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worn  and  old,  were  arranged  along  the  walls,  as  placed 
by  the  servant,  for  there  was  nothing  to  reveal  the  tasty 
care  of  the  woman  who  loves  her  home.  Four  indiffer- 
ent pictures,  representing  a  boat  on  a  stream,  a  ship  at 
sea,  a  mill  on  a  plain,  and  a  wood-cutter  in  a  wood, 
hung  in  the  center  of  the  four  walls  by  cords  of  unequal 
length,  and  all  four  on  one  side.  It  could  be  divined 
that  they  had  been  dangling  thus  askew  ever  so  long  be- 
fore indifferent  eyes. 

Duroy  sat  down  immediately.  He  waited  a  long 
time.  Then  a  door  opened,  and  Madame  de  MarcUe 
hastened  in,  wearing  a  Japanese  morning  gown  of  rose- 
colored  silk. embroidered  with  yellow  landscapes,  blue 
flowers,  and  white  birds. 

"Fancy  I  I  was  still  in  bed  I"  she  exclaimed. 
"  How  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  mel  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  you  had  forgotten  me." 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  with  a  delighted  air,  and 
Duroy,  whom  the  commonplace  appearance  of  the  room 
had  put  at  his  ease,  kissed  one,  as  he  had  seen  Norbert 
de  Varenne  do. 

She  begged  him  to  sit  down,  and  then  scanning  him 
from  head  to  foot,  said:  "How  you  have  altered! 
You  have  improved  in  looks.  Paris  has  done  you  good. 
Come,  tell  me  the  news." 

And  they  began  to  gossip  at  once,  as  if  they  had  been 
old  acquaintances,  feeling  an  instantaneous  familiarity 
spring  up  between  them;  feeling  one  of  those  mutual 
currents  of  confidence^  intimacy,  and  affection,  which,  in 
five  minutes,  make  two  beings  of  the  same  breed  and 
character  good  friends. 

Suddenly,  Madame  de  Marelle  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
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mcnt :     "It  is  funny  how  I  get  on  with  you.     It  seems 
to  me  as  though  I  had  known  you  for  ten  years.     We 
shall  become  good  friends,  no  doubt.     Would  you 
like  it?*' 

He  answered :  "  Certainly/'  with  a  smile  which  said 
still  more. 

He  thought  her  very  tempting  in  her  soft  and  bright- 
hued  gown,  less  refined  and  delicate  than  the  other  in 
her  white  one,  but  more  exciting  and  spicy.  When  he 
was  beside  Madame  Forestier,  with  her  continual  and 
gracious  smile  which  attracted  and  chlecked  at  the  same 
time;  which  seemed  to  say:  '*  You  please  me,"  and 
also  "  Take  care,"  and  of  which  the  real  meaning  was 
never  clear,  he  felt  above  all  the  wish  to  lie  down  at  her 
feet,  or  to  kiss  the  lace  bordering  of  her  bodice,  and 
slowly  inhale  the  warm  and  perfumed  atmosphere  that 
must  issue  from  it.  With  Madame  de  Marelle  he  felt 
within  him  a  more  definite,  a  more  brutal  desire  —  a 
desire  that  made  his  fingers  quiver  in  presence  of  the 
rounded  outlines  of  the  light  silk. 

She  went  on  talking,  scattering  in  each  phrase  that 
ready  wit  of  which  she  had  acquired  the  habit  just  as 
a  workman  acquires  the  knack  needed  to  accomplish  a 
task  reputed  difficult,  and  at  which  other  folk  are  aston- 
ished. He  listened,  thinking :  "  All  this  is  worth  re- 
membering. A  man  could  write  charming  articles  of 
Paris  gossip  by  getting  her  to  chat  over  the  events  of 
the  day." 

Some  one  tapped  softly,  very  softly,  at  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered,  and  she  called  out:  **  You  can 
come  in,  pet." 

Her  little  girl  made  her  appearance,  walked  straight 
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up  to  Duroy,  and  held  out  h«r  hand  to  him.  The  aston- 
ished ippther  murmured :  '^  But  this  is  a  complete  con- 
quest.    I  no  longer  recognize  her." 

The  young  fellow,  having  kissed  the  child,  made  her 
sit  dow^  beside  himi  and  with  a  seriops  mani^er  asked 
her  pleasant  questions  as  to  what  she  had  b^n  doing 
since  they  last  met.  She  replied,  in  her  little  fljute-like 
voice,  with  her  grave  and  grown-up  ain 

The  clock  struck  three,  and  the  journalist  arose* 

"  Come  often,"  said  Madame  de  Marelle,  "  and  we 
will  chat  as  we  have  done  to-day;  it  will  always  give  me 
pleasfure.  But  how  is  it  one  no.  longer  sees  yon  at  the 
Fprestiers?"  He  replied:  "Ohl  for  no  reason*  I 
have  been  yery  bu^y.  I  hope  to  me/st  you  there  again 
one  of  thiBse  days." 

He  went  out,  his  h^art  full  of  hope,  though  without 
knowing  why. 

He  did  not  speak  to  Forestier  of  this  visit  But  he 
retained  the  recollection  of  it  the  following  days^  and 
more  than  the  recollection  —  a  sensation  of  the  unreal 
yet  persistent  presence  of  this  woman.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  carried  away  something  of  her,  the  rer 
flection  of  her  form  in  his  eyes,  and  the  smack  of  her 
moral  ^elf  in  his  heart.  He  remained  un^er  the 
haunted  influence  of  her  image,  a^  it  happens  sometimes 
when  we  have  passed  pleasant  hours  with  some  one. 

He  paid  a  second  visit  a  few  days  later. 

The  maid  ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
Laurine  at  once  appeared,  She  held  out  no  longer  her 
hand,  but  her  forehead,  and  said:  "  Mamma  has  told 
me  to  request  you  to  wait  for  her.  She  will  be  a  quar* 
ter-of-an-hour,  because  she  is  4ot  dressed  yet.  I  will 
keep  you  company." 
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Duroy,  who  was  afnused  by  the  ceremonious  manners 
of  the  little  girl,  replied:  "  Certainly,  Mademoiselle. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  pass  a  quarter-of-an^hour  with 
you,  but  I  want  you  that  for  my  part  I  am  not  at  all 
serious,  and  that  I  play  all  day  long,  so  I  suggest  a  game 
at  touch."  • 

The  girl  was  astonished  j  then  she  smiled  a»  a  woman 
would  have  done  at  this  idea,  which  shotk^d  her  a  little 
as  well  as  astonished  her,  and  murmured)  "  Roojns 
are  not  meaht  to  be  played  in." 

He  said :  "  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  play  every- 
where.    Come,  catch  me.'' 

And  he  began  to  go  round  the  table,  exciting  her  to 
pursue  him,  while  she  came  after  him,  smiling  with  a 
species  of  polite  condescension,  and  sometimes  extend* 
ing  her  hknd  to  touch  him,  but  without  ever  giving  way 
so  far  as  to  run.  He  stopped,  stooped  down,  and  when 
she  drew  near  with  her  litde  hesitating  steps,  sprung  \xp 
in  the  air  like  a  jdck-in-the-box,  and  then  bounded  wiA 
a  single  stride  to  the  other  end  of  the  dining-room.  Sht 
thought  it. funny,  cnd^d  by  ktighing,  and  becomiog 
aroused,  began  to  trot  after  him,  giving  little  gleeful  y^ 
timid  cries  when  she  thought  she  had  him*  He  shiftdd 
the  diairs  and  used  then!  as  obst^les,  forcing  her  t»  .go 
round  and  round  one  of  them  for  a  minute  at  a  time, 
and  then  leaving  that  one  to  seize  upon  ahotfaer.  Lmi- 
rfne  ran  how,  giving  herself  Wholly  up  to  the  charhi  of 
this  new  game,  and  with  flushed  f^ace,  rushed  forward 
with  the  bound  of  «  delighted  child  at  each  jof  ithe 
flights,  the  tricks,  the  feints  of  her  companion.  .Sud- 
denly, just  as  she  thoiight'^he  had  got^im,  he  sej^ed'her 
in  his  arms,  and  lifting  h^  to  the  iceiling,  exjclaimed: 
"Touch.^"  ,  •       .  .  r  ,.^... 
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The  delighted  girl  wriggled  her  legs  to  escape,  and 
laughed  with  all  her  heart. 

Madame  de  Marelle  came  in  at  that  moment,  and 
was  amazed.  "  What,  Laurine,  Laurine,  playing  I 
You  are  a  sorcerer,  sir." 

He  put  down  the  little  girl,  kissed  her  mother's  hand, 
and  they  sat  down  with  the  child  between  them.  They 
began  to  chat,  but  Laurine,  usually  so  silent,  kept  talk- 
ing all  the  while,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  her  room.  She 
obeyed  without  a  word,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Madame  de  Marelle  low- 
ered her  voice.  "  You  do  not  know,  but  I  have  a 
grand  scheme,  and  I  have  thought  of  you.  This  is  it. 
As  I  dine  every  week  at  the  Forestiers,  I  return  their 
hospitality  from  time  to  time  at  some  restaurant.  I  do 
not  like  to  entertain  company  at  home,  my  household 
is  not  arranged  for  that,  and  besides,  I  'do  not  under- 
stand anything  about  domestic  affairs,  anything  about 
the  kitchen,  anything  at  all.  I  like  to  live  anyhow.  So 
I  entertain  them  now  and  then  at  a  restaurant,  but  it  is 
not  very  lively  when  there  are  only  three,  and  my  own 
acquaintances  scarcely  go  well  with  them.  I  tell  you  all 
this  in  order  to  explain  a'  somewhat  irregular  invitation. 
,You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  I  want  you  to  make 
one  of  us  on  Saturday  at  the  Cafe  Kiche,  at  half-past 
seven.     You  know  the  place?  " 

He  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  she  went  on: 
"  There  will  be  only  us  four.  .  These  little  outings  arc 
very  amusing  to  us  women  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
thetn." 

She  was  wearing  a  datk  brown  dress,  which  showed 
off  the  lines  of  her  waist,  her  hips,  l^er  bosom,  and  her 
arm  in  a  coquettishly  provocative  way.     Durpy  felt 
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confusedly  astonished  at  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
this  carefully  refined  elegance  and  her  evident  careless- 
ness as  regarded  her  dwelling.  AIL  that  clothed  her 
body,  all  that  closely  and  directly  touched  her  flesh  was 
fine  and  delicate,  but  that  which  surrounded  her  did  not 
matter  to  her. 

He  left  her,  retaining,  as  before,  the  sense  of  her  c<m- 
tinued  presence  in  specie^  of  hallucination  of  the  senseSi 
And  he  awaited  the  day  of  the  dinner  with  growing 
impatience. 

Having  hired,  for  the  second  time^  a  dress  suit  —  his 
funds  not  yet  allowing  him'  to  buy  one  —  he  arrived 
first  at  the  rendezvous,  a  few  minutes  before  the  time. 
He  was  ushered-  up  to  the  second  story,  and  into  a  small 
private  dining-room  hung  with  red  and  while,  its  single 
window  opening  into  the  boulevard,  A  square  table, 
laid  for  four, 'displaying  its  white  clothj  so  shining  that 
it  seeiTied  to  be  varnished,  and  the  glasses  and  the  stiver 
glittered  brightly  in  the  light  of  the  twelve  candles  of 
two  tall  candelabra.  Without  was  a  broad  patch  of 
light  green,  due  to  the  leaves  of  a  tree  lit  up  by  the 
bright  light  from  the  dining-rooms. 

Duroy  sat  down  in  a  low  armchair,  upholstered  in 
red  to  match  the  hangings  on  the  walls.  The  worn 
springs  yielding  beneath  him  caused  him  to  feel  as 
though  sinking  irito  a  hole.  He  heard  throughout  the 
huge  house  a  confused  murmur,  the  murmur  of  a  large 
restaurant,  made  up  of  the  clattering  of  glass  and  sil- 
ver, the  hurried  steps  of  the  waiters,  deadened  by  the 
carpets  in  the  passages,  and  the  opening  of  doors  letting 
out  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  numerous  private 
rooms  in  which  people  were  dining.  Forestier  came  in 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  with  a  cordial  familiarity 
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which  he  never  displayed  at  the  ofice?  of  the  Fie  Fran- 
caise. 

"  The  ladies  are  coming  together,"  said  he;  "  these 
little  dinners  are  very  pleasant." 

Then  he  glanced  at  the  table,  tyrned  a  g^s  jet  that 
was  feebly  burning  completely  off,  closed  one  sash  of 
the  window  on  account  of  the  draught,  and  chose  a  shel- 
tered place  for  himself,  with  a  remark :  ^'  I  must  be 
careful;  X  have  been  better  for  a  month,  and  now  I  am 
queer  again  these  last  few  days.  I  must  have  caught 
cold  on  Tuesd^y^  coming  out  of  the  theater/' 

The  door  was  opened,  and,  followed  by  a  waiter,  the 
two  ladies  appeared,  veiled,  muffled,  reserved,  with  that 
charmingly  mysterious  bearing  they  assume .  in  such 
places,  where  the  .surroundings  are  su$picioua. 

As  Duroy  bowed  to  Madame  Forestier  she  ^cplded 
him  for  not  having  conie  to  see  her  again }  then  she 
added  with  a  smile,  in  th<  direction  of  her  friend:  '*  I 
know  what  it  is;  you  prefer  Madaifie  de  Marelle,  you 
can  find  time  to  visit  her." 

They  sat  down  to  tabli?,  and  the  waiter  having 
handed  the  wine  card  tp  Forestier,  Madame  de  Marelle 
exclaimed:  "  Give  these  gentlemen  whatever  they  like, 
but  for  us  iced  champagne,  the  best,  sweet  champagne, 
mind  —  nothing  eke,"  And  the  man  having  with- 
drawn, she  added  with  an  excited  laugh :  ^'  I  am  going 
to  get  tipsy  this  evening;  w«  will  have  a  spree  —  a  regu- 
lar spree," 

Forestier,  .who  did  not  seem  to  have  heard,  said: 
**  Would  you  mind  the  window  being  closed?  My 
chest  has  been  rather  queer  the  last  few  days*" 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

.He  pushed  too  the  sash  left  open,  and  returned  to  his 
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place  with  a  reassured  and  tranquil  countenance.  His 
wife  said  nothing.  Seemingly  lost  in  thought,  and  with 
her  eyes  lowered  towards  the  table,  she  smiled  at  the 
glasses  with  that  vague  smile  which  seemed  always  to 
promise  and  never  to  grant. 

The  Ostend  oysters  were  brought  in,  tiny  and  plump 
like  little  eat-s  enclosed  in  shells,  and  melting  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate  like  salt  bonbons.  Then, 
after  the  soup,  was  served  a  trout  as  rose-tinted  as  a 
young  girl,  and  the  guests  began  to  talk. 

They  spoke  at  first  of  a  current  scandal ;  the  story  of 
a  lady  of  position,  surprised  by  one  of  her  husbartd*s 
friends  supping  in  a  private  room  with  a  foreign  prince. 
Forestier  laughed  a  great  deal  at  the  adventure;  the  two 
ladies  declared  that  the  indiscreet  gossip  was  nothing 
less  than  a'  bUckguard  slnd  a  coward.  Duroy  was  of 
their  opinion,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  in  these  matters,  whether  he  be  actor,  con- 
fidant, or  simple  spectator,  to  be  silent  as  the  grave. 
He  added:  "How  full  life  would  be  of  pleasant 
things  if  we  could  reckon  "upon  the  absolute  discretion 
of  one  another.  That  Which  often,  almost  always, 
checks  women  is  the  fear  of  the  secret  being  revealed. 
Come,  is  it  not  ti^uc  ?  *'  he  continued.  **  How  tnany  arc 
there  who  would  yield  to  a  sudden  desire,  the  caprice 
of  an  hour,  a  piassing  fancy,  did  they  not  fear  to  pay 
for  I  a  dhort-lived  and  fleeting  pleasure  by  an  irremedi- 
able scandal  and  painful  tears?  " 

He  spoke  with  catching  conviction,  as  though  plead- 
ing a  cause,  his  own  cause,  as  though  he  had  said :  "  It 
is  not  with  me  that  one  would  have  to  dread  such  dan- 
gers.    Try  me  and  see." 

They  both  looked  at  him  approvingly,  holding  that 
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he  spoke  rightly  and  justly,  confessing  by  their  friendly 
silence  that  their  flexible  morality  as  Parisians  would 
not  have  held  out  long  before  the  certainty  of  secrecy. 
And  Forestier,  leaning  back  in  his  place  on  the  divan, 
one  leg  bent  under  him,  and  his  napkin  thrust  into  his 
waistcoat,  suddenly  jsaid  with  the  satisfied  laugh  of  a 
skeptic:  "  The  deuce  I  yes,  they  would  all  go  in  for  it 
if  they  were  certain  of  silence.     Poor  husbands  1  " 

And  they  began  to  talk  of  love.  Without  admitting 
it  to  be  eternal,  Duroy  understood  it  as  lasting,  creating 
a  bond,  a  tender  friendship,  a  confidence.  The  union 
of  the  senses  was  only  a  seal  to  the  union  of  hearts. 
But  he  was  angry  ^t  the  outrageous  jealousies,  melodra- 
matic scenes,  and  unpleasantness  which  almost  always 
accompany  ruptures. 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  Madame  de  Marelle  re- 
plied: "  Yes,  it  is  the  only  pleasant  thing  in  life,  and 
we  often  spoil  it  by  preposterous  unreasonableness." 

Madame  Forestier,  who  was  toying  with  her  knife, 
added :     "  Yes  —  yes  —  it  is  pleasant  to  be  loved." 

And  she  seemed  to  be  carrying  her  dream  further, 
to  be  thinking  things  that  she  dared  not  give  words  to. 

As  the  first  entree  was  slow  in  coming,  they  sipped 
from  time  to  time  a  mouthful  of  champagne,  and  nib- 
bled bits  of  crust.  And  the  idea  of  love,  entering  into 
them,  slowly  intoxicated  their  souls,  as  the  bright  wine, 
rolling  drop  by  drop  down  their  throats,  fired  their 
blood  and  perturbed  their  minds. 

The  waiter  brought  in  some  lamb  cutlets,  delicate  and 
tender,  upon  a  thick  bed  of  asparagus  tips. 

"Ah I  this  is  good,"  exclaimed  Forestier;  and  they 
ate  slowly,  savoring  the  delicate  meat  and  vegetables  as 
smooth  as  cream. 
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Duroy  resumed:  "For  my  part,  when  I  love  a 
woman  everything  else  in  the  world  disappears/'  He 
said  this  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

Madame  Forestier  murmured,  with  her  let-me-alane 
air: 

**  There  is  no  happiness  comparable  to  that  of  the 
first  handclasp,  when  the  one  asks,  *  Do  you  love  me?  ' 
and  the  other  replies,  *  Yes.'  " 

Madame  de  Marelle,  who  had  just  tossed  a  fresh 
glass  of  champagne  off  at  a  draught,  said  gayly,  as  she 
put  down  her  glass :  "  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so  Pla- 
tonic." 

And  all  began  to  smile  with  kindling  eyes  at  these 
words. 

Forestier,  stretched  out  in  his  seat  on  the  divan, 
opened  his  arms,  rested  them  on  the  cushions,  and  said 
in  a  serious  tone :  "  This  frankness  does  you  honor, 
and  proves  that  you  are  a  practical  woman.  But  may 
one  ask  you  what  is  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  de  Ma- 
relle?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly,  with  infinite  and 
prolonged  disdain;  and  then  in  a  decided  tone  remarked: 
"  Monsieur  de  Marelle  has  no  opinions  on  this  point. 
He  only  has  —  abstentions." 

And  the  conversation,  descending  from  the  elevated 
theories,  concerning  love,  strayed  into  the  flowery  gar- 
den of  polished  blackguardism.  It  was  the  moment  of 
clever  double  meanings;  veils  raised  by  words,  as  petti- 
coats are  lifted  by  the  wind;  tricks  of  language;  clever 
disguised  audacities ;  sentences  which  reveal  nude  images 
in  covered  phrases;  which  cause  the  vision  of  all  that 
may  not  be  said  to  flit  rapidly  before  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  and  allow  the  well-bred  people  the  enjoyment  of 
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a  kind  of  subtle  and  mysterious  love,  a  species  of  hnpure 
mental  contact,  due  to  the  simultaneous  evocation  of 
secret,  shameful,  and  longed-for  pleasures.  The  roast, 
consisting  of  partridges  flanked  by  quails,  had  been 
served ;  then  a  dish  of  green  peas,  and  then  a  terrine  of 
foie  gras,  accompanied  by  a  curly-leaved  salad,  filling  a 
salad  bowl  as  though  with  green  foam.  They  had  par- 
taken of  all  these  things  without  tasting  them,  without 
knowing,  solely  taken  up  by  what  they  were  talking  of, 
plunged  as  it  were  in  a  bath  of  love. 

The  two  ladies  were  now  going  it  strongly  in  their 
remarks.  Madame  de  Marelle,  with  a  native  audacity 
which  resembled  a  direct  provocation,  and  Madame 
Forestier  with  a  charming  reserve,  a  niodesty  in  her 
tone,  voice,  smile,  and  bearing  that  underlined  while 
seeming  to  soften  the  bold  remarks  falling  from  her 
lips.  Forestier,  leaning  quit^  back  on  the  cushions, 
laughed,  drank  and  ate  without  leaving  off,  and  some- 
times threw  in  a  word  so  risque  or  so  crude  that  the  la- 
dies, somewhat  shocked  by  its  appearance,  and  for  ap- 
pearance sake,  put  on  a  little  air  of  embarrassment  that 
lasted  two  or  three  seconds.  When  he  had  given  vent 
to  something  a  little  too  coarse,  he  added:  **  You  are 
going  ahead  nicely,  my  children.  If  you  go  on  like  that 
you  will  end  by  making  fools  of  yourselves." 

Dessert  came,  and  then  coffee ;  and  the  liquors  poured 
a  yet  warmer  dose  of  commotion  into  the  excited  minds. 

As  she  had  announced  on  sitting  down  to  table,  Ma- 
dame de  Marelle  was  intoxicated,  and  acknowledged  it 
in  the  lively  and  graceful  rabble  of  a  woman  emphasiz- 
ing, in  order  to  amuse  her  guests,  a  very  real  commence*^ 
ment  of  drunkenness. 
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Madame  Forestier  was  silent  nb^,  perhiip^  out  of 
prudence,  and  Duroy,  feeling  himself  too  much  excited 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  compromising  hlhiSelf,  mairt- 
taiiiid  a  ptudent  ffescrve. 

Cigarettes  were  lit,  and  all  at  ont^  Fdtestii^r  begkh 
to  cough.  It  \<ras  a  terflble  fit,  th^t  seemed  to  tear  h\i 
chest,  and  with  red  face  and  forehead  datnp  with  per- 
spiration, he  choked  behind  his  napkifi.  Wheh  the  fit 
was  over  he  growled  angrily:  "  Thesfc  feeds  are  very 
bid-fol-  jhet  they  are  ridiculous."  '  All  his  good  humt>f 
had  vanished  before  his  terror  bi  the  illheSs  that 
haurtted  his  thoughts.     "  Let  us  go  home,^*  said  he. 

'Madame  de  Marelle  rang  fot  the  Waited,  ^rtd  asked 
for  the  bill.  It  was  brought  almost  immediately.  She 
tried  to  read  it,  but  the  figures  danced  before  her  eyes, 
andihe  passed  it  tb  Duroy,  saying:  **  Mere,  pay  fol* 
me}  I  can^t  see,  I  am  too  tipSy^" 
*  Ahd  at  the  same  time  she  threw  him  her  purse.  The 
bill  amounted  id  One  hundred  and  thirty  franes.  .  Du- 
toy  chedked  it,  and  then  handed  oyer  tWd  notes  and  re- 
ceived back  the  change,  sayihgf  iri  a  low  torie :  "  What 
shall!  give  the  waiter?*'      -  '      . 

"  Whaf  you  like ;  I  flo  hot  know.*' 

He  put  five  francs  on  the  safver,  and  handed  back  the 
pursd,  saying;     "  Shall  I  see  you  to  ybiir  door  ?  '' 

"Certainly.  I  am  incapable  of  finding  my  w^y 
Ifomfe."     :  .         '    \ 

They  shook  hands  with  the  ForestlerS,  and  Durtty 
found  himself  alonfc'with  Madame!  de  Marelle  in  a  cab. 
He  felt  her  dose  to  hirtl.  So  dose,' in  this  datk  box,  sud- 
denly lit  lip  (<rt  a  moment  by  the  lahipi  bn  the  sidet^ralk. 
He  felt  through  his  sleeve  the  warmth  of  her  shoulder, 
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and  he  could  find  nothing  to  say  to  her,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, his  mind  being  paralyzed  by  the  imperative  desire 
to  seize  her  in  his  arms. 

**  If  I  dared  to,  what  would  she  do?  "  he  thought. 
The  recollection  of  all  the  things  uttered  during  dinner 
emboldened  him»  but  the  fear  of  scandal  restrained  him 
at  the  same  time. 

Nor  did  she  say  anything  either,  but  remained  mo- 
tionless in  her  corner.  He  would  have  thought  that  she 
was  asleep  if  he  had  not  seen  her  eyes  glitter  every  time 
that  a  ray  of  light  entered  the  carriage* 

"  What  was  she  thinking? ''-  He  felt  that  he  must 
not  speak,  that  a  word,  a  single  word,  breaking  this 
silence  would  destroy  his  chance ;  yet  courage  failed  him, 
the  courage  needed  for  abrupt  and  brutal  action.  All 
at  once  he  felt  her  foot  move.  She  had  made  a  move- 
ment, a  quick,  nervous  movement  of  impatience,  per- 
haps of  appeal.  This  almost  imperceptible  gesture 
caused  a  thrill  to  run  through  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  he  threw  himself  upon  her,  seeking  her  mouth  with 
bis  llps^  her  form  with  his  hands. 

But  the  cab  having  shortly  stopped  before  the  house 
in  which  she  resided,  Duroy,  surprised,  had  no  time  to 
seek  passionate  phrases  to  thank  her,  and  express  his 
grateful  love.  However,  stunned  by  what  had  taken 
place,  she  did  i^ot  rise,  she  did  not  stir.  Then  he  was 
afraid  that  the  driver  might  suspect  something,  and  got 
out  first  to  help  her  to  alight. 

At  length  she  got  out  of  the  cab,  staggering  and  with- 
out saying  a  word.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  as  the  door 
opened,  said,  tremblingly:  ^'.Whea  shall  I  see  you 
again?''  , 

She  murmured  so  softly  that  he  scarcely  heard  it: 
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**  Come  and  lunich  wijih  me  to-oiorrow/'  And  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  entry,  pushed  to  the  heavy  door,  which 
closed  with  a  noise  like  thut  of  a  cannpn.  He  gave  the. 
driver  five  francs,  and  began  to  walk  along  with  rapid 
and  triumphant  steps^  and  heart  overflowing  with  joy. 

He  had  won  at  last  —  a  married  woman,  a  lady. 
How  easy  and  unexpected  it  had  all  been:  He  ha4 
fancied  up  till  then  that  to  assail  an^  conquer  one  of, 
these  so  greatly  loaged-for  beings  infinite  pains,  intjer- 
minable  expectations,  a  skillful '  siege;  parried  on  by 
means  of  gallant  attentions,  words  of  love,  sighs;  a^d 
gifts  were  needed.  And,  lol  suddenly,  ^t  thejFain^st 
attack,  the  first  whom  he  bad  eficounitered  had  yielded 
to  him  so  quickly  that  he  wasMvp^fied  at  ijt. 

"  She  was  tipsy,'!  he  thought;  **  to-tnowov  it  will  be 
another  story.  She  will  meet  me.jwith  tears^"  This 
notion  disturbed  him,,  but  he  added:  :  '^  W^ell,  soimuc^ 
the  worse.     Now  I  have  her,  I  mean  to  keep  her,!'. 

He-  was  somewhat  agitated  the  n^xt  day  as  he  s^s^ 
cended  Madame  de  Marelle's  staircase.  How.  wogld 
she  receive  htm  ? .  And  suppose-  abe  would  nbt  receive 
him  at  all  ?  Suppose  she  had  forbidden  them  tp  admit 
him  ?  Suppose  she  had  said  —  but,  no,  she  could  not 
have  said  anything  without  letting  the  whole  truth,  be 
guessed.  .  So  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  • 

The  little  servant  opened  the  door:  She  ^ore  her 
usual  expression.  He  fek.  reassured,  as  it  he  had  an* 
ticipated  her  displaying  a.  troubled  eountenance,  and 
asked  t  i  **;  ia  your  mistress  -quite  well  ?  " 

She  replied:  '*  Oh  I  yesysir,  the  same  as  u$ual,V  arid 
showed  him  into  the  •dfawing-room. 

He  went  straight  to  the  chimney-glass  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  hair  and  his  toilet,  and  ^as  arranging 
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his  heckti^  before  it,  wheir  he  saw'itt  it  the  yoUtig  woman 
watthing  him  as  she  stood  at  the  door  leading  from  her 
room.  He  pret^ded  not  to  htove  noti^d  hef ,  and  the 
pdit;  looked  at  one  inOthef  for  a  fisw  moments  in  the 
glass,  observing  ^nd  tratchihg  before  finding  themselves 
face  to  fa<re.  He  turned  rtound*  Shft  had  not  moved, 
ind  seemed  to  be  waiting.  He  durtitd  Forward,  stam- 
mering:    **  My  darling!  my  darlirtgl  " 

She  opened  her  airtia  and  fell  upon  his  breast;  then 
having  lifted  her  head  towards  him,  their  lips  met  in  a. 
long  kis&. 

He  thought:  ^'  It h  easier  than  I  diould  have  imag- 
Jned.     It  is  all  going  on  very  well" 

And  their  lips  separatrng^  he  smiled  Witiiout  saying  a 
word,  while  striving  to.  throw  1  wotld  of:  love  mto  his 
looks.  She,  too,  smiled,  with  that  smile  by  which 
iiromtn  ^how  their  desife,  their  consetik^  their  wish  to 
yield  themselves^  und  mutmtmed:  "  W«  are  alone«  I 
have  ^ent  Laufine  to  lunch  with  one  of  her  young 
frf^ds/* 

He  ^sighed  a«  he  kissed  her.  "  Thanks^  I  will  wor- 
sWf)  you.'* 

Then  she  took  his  arm,  as  if  he  had  been  her  hus- 
band, to  go  to  the  sofa,  on  which  they  sat  down  side 
by  side.  He  wanted  to  start  a  clever  and  attractive 
chaft,  but  not  being  abk  to  do  fto  to  hb  liking,  sitam- 
niered :     "  Then  yoa  are  not  too  angry  with  me  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand' on  his  mouthy  saying  '*  Be  qiiset^'? 

They  sat  In  silence,  looking  into  one  another's  eytsi^ 
with  burning  fingei^u  interlaced . 

**  How  I  did  long  (W  yottl  "  skid  he^  • 

She  repeated :     "  Be  quiet." 

They  heard  the  servant  arfanging  the  tbbk  in  the 
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adjoining  dining-room,  and  he  rose,  saying:  ^'  I  must 
not  remain  so  close  to  you.     I  shall  lose  my  head." 

The  door  opened,  and  the -servant  announced  that 
lunch  was  ready.     Duroy  gravely  offered  his  arm. 

They,  lunched  face  to  face,  looking  at  one  another 
and  constantly  smiling,  solely  taken  up  by  themselves, 
and  enveloped  in  the  sweet  enchanttnent  of  a  growing 
love.  They  ate,  without  knowing  what.  He  felt  a 
foot,  a  little  foot,  straying  under  the  table.  He  took 
it  between  his  own  and  kept  it  there,  squeezing  it  with 
all  his  might  The  servant  came  and  went,  bringing 
and  taking  away  the  dishes  with  a  careless  air,  without 
seeming  to  notice  anything.  i 

When  they  had  finished  they  returned  to  the  draw* 
ing-room,  and  resumed  their  place  on  the  sofa,  side  by 
side.  Little  by  little  he  pressed  up  against  her,  striving 
to  take  her  in  his  arms.  But  she  calmly  repulsed  him, 
saying:     "  Take  care;  someone  may  come  in." 

He  murmured:  **  When  can  I  see  you  quite  alone, 
to  tell  ypu  how  I  love  you  ?  " 

She  leant  over  towards  him  and  whispered :  "  I  will 
come  and  pay  you  a  visit  one  of  these  days." 

He  felt  himself  redden.  *' You  know^ — you  know 
—  my  place  is  very  small." 

She  smiled:  "That  does  not  matter.  It  is  you  I 
shall  call  to  see^  and  not  your  rooms.'' 

Then  he  pressed  her  to  know  when  she  would  come. 
She  named  a  day  in  the  latter  half  of  the  week.  He 
begged  of  her  to  advance' the  date  in  broken  sentences, 
playing  with  and  squeezing  her  hands,  with  glittering 
eyes,  and  flushed  face,  heated  and  torn  by  desire,  that 
imperious  desire  which  follows  tete-a-tete  repasts.  She 
was  amazed  to  seq  him  implore  her  with  such  ardor,  and 
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yielded  a  day  from  time  to  time.  But  he  kept  repeat- 
ing:    "  To-morrow,  only  say  to-morrow." 

She  consented  at  length.  "  Yes,  to-morrow;  at  five 
o'clock.'' 

He  gave  a  long  sigh  of  joy,  and  they  then  chatted 
almost  quietly  with  an  air  of  intimacy,  as  though  they 
had  known  one  another  twenty  years.  The  sound  of 
the  door  bell  made  them  start:,  and  with  a  bound  they 
separated  to  a  distance.  She  murmured :  '*  It  must  be 
Laurine." 

The  child  made  her  appearance,  stopped  short  in 
amazement,  and  then  ran  to  Duroy,  clapping  her  hands 
with  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  exclaiming:  ^*Ahl 
pretty  boy." 

Madame  de  Marelle  began  to  laugh.  ''What! 
Pretty  boy!  Laurine  has  baptized  you.  It's  a  nice 
little  nickname  for  you,  and  I  will  call  you  Pretty-boy, 
too." 

He  had  taken  the  little  girl  on  his  knee,  and  he  had 
to  play  with  her  at  all  the  games  he  had  taught  her. 
He  rose  to  take  his  leave  at  twenty  minutes  to  three  to 
go  to  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  on  the  staircase, 
through  the  half-closed  door,  he  still  whispered:  "  To- 
morrow, at  five." 

She  answered  "  Yes,"  with  a  smile,  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  through  his  day's  work,  he 
speculated  bow  he  should  arrange  his  room  to  receive 
his  mistress,  and  hide  as  far  as  possible  the  poverty  of 
the  place.  He  was  struck  by  the  idea  of  pinning  a  lot 
of  Japanese  trifles  on  the  walls,  and  he  bought  for  five 
francs  quite  a  collection  of  little  fans  and  screens,  with 
which  he  hid  the  most  obvious  of  the  marks  on  the  wall 
paper.     He  pasted  on  the  window  panes  transparent 
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pictures  representing  boats  floating  down  rivei^,  fldcks 
of  birds  flying  across  rosy  skies^  multi-colored  ladies  on. 
balconies,  and  processions  of  little  blade  men  over  plains 
covered  with  snow*  His  room,  just  big  enough  to  sleep 
and  sit  down  in,  soon  looked  like  the  inside  of  a  Chinese 
lantern.  He  thought  the  effect  satisfactory,  and  passed 
the  evening  in  pasting  on  the  ceiling  birds  that  he  had 
cut  from  the  colored  sheets  remaining  .over.  Then  he 
went  to  bed,  lulled  by  the  whistle  of  the  trains. 

He  went  home  early  the  next  day,  carrying  a  paper 
bag  of  cakes  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  purchased  at  the 
grocer's.  He  had  to  go  out  again  to  buy  two  plates 
and  two  glasses,  and  arranged  this  collation  <mi  his 
dressing-table,  the  dirty  wood  of  which  was  covered  by 
a  napkin,  the  jug  and  basin  being  hidden  away  be- 
neath it. 

Then  he  waited. 

She  came  at  about  a  quarter^past  five;  and,  attracted 
by  the  bright  colors  of  the  pictures,  exclaimed :  V  Dear 
me,  yours  is  a  nice  place.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
about  on  the  staircase." 

He  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms^  and  was  eagerly  kiss- 
ing the  hair  between  her  forehead  and  her,  bonnet 
through  her  veil; 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  he  escorted  her  back  to  the 
cab-stand  in  the  Rue  de  Rome.  When  she  was  in  the 
carriage  he  murmured :    **  Tuesday  at  the  same  time  ?  " 

She  replied:  "Tuesday  at  the  same  time."  And 
as  it  had  grown  dark,  she  drew  his  head  into  the  car- 
riage and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  Then  the  driver, 
having  whipped  up  his  beast,  she  exclaimed:  **  Good- 
bye, Pretty-boy,"  and  the  old  vehicle  started  at :  the, 
weary,  trot  of  its  old  white  horse*  '  r    ' 
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For  three  w^eks  Duroy  received  Madame  de  Mi- 
relle  in  this  way  every  two  or  three  days,  how  in  the 
evening  and  now  in  the  morning*  While  he  was  ex- 
petting  her  one  afternoon,  a  loud  uproar  on  the  stairs 
drew  him  to  the  door.  A  child  Was  crying.  A  man's 
angfy  voice  shouted:  "  What  is  that  little  devil  howl- 
ing about  now?"  The  yelling  and  exasperated  voice 
of  a  W6man  replied:  "It  is  that  dirty  hussy  who 
comes  to  see  the  pehny-^-lincr  upstairs!  she  has  upset 
Nicholas  on  the  landing.  A%  if  dabs  like  that,  who 
pay  no  attention  to  childi*en  on  the  staircase,  should  be 
allowed  here*" 

Duroy  drew  back,  distracted,  for  he  could  hear  the 
rapid  rustling  of  skirts  and  a  hurtied  step  ascending 
from  the  stoi^y  just  beneath  hidii  There  was  soon  a 
knock  at  the  door,  which  he  had  reclosed.  He  opened 
it,  and  Madame  de  Marelle  rushed  into  the  room,  terri- 
fied and  breathless,  stammering:     "  Did  you  hear?  " 

He  pretended  to  know  nothiiig.     "  No;  what?  " 

"  How  they  have  insulted  me." 

•'Who?     Who?" 

"  The  blackguards  who  live  down  below." 

"  But,  surely  not;  what  does  it  all  mean,  tell  mc?  " 

She  began  to  sob,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 
He  had  to  take  bff  her  bonnet,  undo  her  dress^  lay  her 
on  the  bed,  moisten  her  forehead  with  a  wet  toweL 
She  was  choking,  and  then  when  her  emotion  was  some- 
what abated,  all  her  wrathful  indignation  broke  out. 
She  wanted  him  to  go  down  at  once,  to  thrash  them,  to 
kill  th^m. 

He  repeated:  ^*  But  they  are  only  work-people,  low 
creatures.  Just  remember  that  it  would  lead  to  a  police 
court,  that  you  might  be  recognized,  arrested,  ruinecL 
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One  cannot  lower  one's  self  to  have  anything  to  cio  with 
«uch  people.'* 

She  pacsed  on  to  another  idea.  '^  What  shall  we  do 
now?     For  ihy  part,  I  cannot  come  here  again  J  ^ 

He  replied:     **  It  ia  very  simple;  I  wIU  move." 

She  murmured :  ^'  Yes,  but  that  will  take  sqmc 
time."  Then  all  at  onoe  $he  framed  a  plan^  and  reas«- 
surcdf  added  softly: .  ^*  No,  listen,  I  know  what  to  do; 
let  me  act,  do  not  itrouble  yourself  about  anything.  I 
will  send  you  a  tclegrapi  to-morrow  morning." 

She  smiled  now,  delighted  with  her  pl^n^  which  she 
would  not  reveal,  and  indulged  in  a  thousand  follies. 
She  was  very  agitated,  however,  as  she  went  downstairs, 
leaning  with  all  her  weight  on  her  lover's  arm,  her  leg$ 
trembled  so  beneath  her.  They  did  not  mqet  anyone, 
though* 

As  he  usually  got  up  late,  he  was  still  in  bed  the  next 
day,  when,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  telegraph  messen- 
ger brought  him  the  promised  telegram.  He  opened  it 
and  read : 

"Meet  me  at  five;  127,  Rue  de  Constantinople. 
Rooms  hired  by  Madame  Duroy. —  Clo." 

At  five  o'clock  to  the  minute  he  entered'  the  door- 
keeper's lodge  of  a  large  furnished  house,  and  asked: 
"  It  is  here  that  Madame  Duroy  has  taken  rooms,  is  it 
not?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  WiH  you  show  me  to  them.  If  you  please." 

The  man,  doubtless  used  to  delicate  situations  in 
which  prudence  is  necessary,  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eryes,  and  then,  selecting  one  of  the  long  range  of  keys, 
«aid:     '*  You  are  Monsieur  Duroy?  " 

*'  Yes,  certainly." 
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The.  man  opened  the  door'  of  a  small  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  in  front  of  the  lodge.  The  sitting- 
room,  with  a  tolerably  fresh  wall-paper  of  floral  design, 
and  a  carpet  so  thin  that  tbe.  boards  of  the. floor  could 
be  felt  through  it,  had  mahogany  furniture,  upholstered 
in  green  rep  with  a  yellow  pattern.  The  bedroom  was 
so  small  that  the  bed  three-parts  filled  it.  It  occupied 
the  further  end,  stretching  from  one  wall  to  the  other  — 
the  large  bed  of  a  furnished  lodging-house,  shrouded 
in  heavy  blue  curtains  also  of  rep,  and  covered  with  an 
eiider-ddwn  quilt  of  red  silk  stained  with  suspicious- 
looking  spots. 

Duroy,  uneasy  ,  and  displeased,  thought:  "  This 
place  will  cost,  Lord  knows  how  much.  I  shall  have  to 
borrow  again.     It  is  idiotic  what,  she  has  done." 

The  door  opened,  and  Clotilde  came  in  like  a  whirl- 
wind, with  outstretched  arms  and  rustling  skirts.  She 
was  delighted.  **  Isn't  it  nice,  eh,  isn't  it  nice?  And 
on  the  ground  floor,  too ;  no  stairs  to  go  up.  One  could 
get  in  and  out  of  the  windows  without  the  doorkeeper 
seeing  one.     How  we  will  love  one  another  here  I  " 

He  kissed  her  coldly,  not  daring  to  put  the  question 
4:hat  rose  to  his  lips.  She  had  placed  a  large  parcel  on 
the  little  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She 
opened  it,  and  topk  oiit  a  cake  of  soap,  a  bottle  of  scent, 
a  sponge,  a  box  of  hairpins,  a  button-hook,  and  a  small 
pair  of  curling  tongs  to  set  right  her  fringe,  which  she 
got  out  of  curl  every  time.  And  she  played  at  moving 
in,  seeking  a  place  for  everything,  and  derived  great 
amusement  from  it. 

She  kept  on  chattering  as  she  opened  the  drawers. 
*'  I  must  bring  a  little  linen,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
change  if  necessary.     It  will  be  very  convenient.     If  I 
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get  wet;  for  instance,  while  I  am  out,  I  can  run  in  here 
to  dry  myself.  We  shall  each  have  one  key,  beside  the 
one  left  with  the  doorkeeper  in  case  we  forget  it,  I 
have  taken  the  place  for  three  months,  in  your  name, 
of  course,  since  I  could  not  give  my  own." 

Then  he  said:  "  You  will  let  me  know  when  the 
rent  is  to  be  paid." 

She  replied,  simply:     "  But  it  is  paid,  dean" 

"Then  I  owe  it  to  you." 

"No,  no,  my  dear;  it  does  not  concern  you  at  all; 
this  is  a  little  fancy  of  my  own." 

He  seemed  annoyed: .  "  Oh, no,  indeed;  I  can't  al- 
low  that." 

She  came  to  him  In  a  supplicating  way,  and  placing 
her  handa  on  hi&  shoulders,  said:  "I  beg  of  you, 
George;  it  will  give  me  so  much  pleasure  to  feel  that 
eiET  littk  nest  here  is  mine  —  all  my  own.  You  can-* 
not  be  annoyed  at  that;  How  cgn  you?  I  wanted  to 
contribute  that  much  towards-  our  loves^  Say  you 
a^ee,  Georgy;  say  you  aferce." 

.  She  implored  him  wfth  looks,  lips,  the  whole  of  her 
being.  He  held  out,  refusing  with  an  irritated  air,  and 
then  he  yielded,  thinking  that^  after  all,  it  was  fair. 
And  when. she  had  gone,  he  murmured,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  without  seeking  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
whence  the  opiilion  came  dn  that  occasion:  "  She  is 
very  nice."  '    r  •   .     .  .   . 

He  received,  a  few  days  later,  another  tcjegram  run- 
ning thus:  "My  husband' retxtms  .to*hight,  after  six 
weeks'  inspection,:  so  we'  shall  have  a  week  off.  What 
a  bore,  darling. —  C16." 

Duroy  felt  astounded.  He  had  really  lost  all  idc^ 
of  her  being  married.     But  here  was  a  man  whose  face 
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kt  Would  have  liked  W  ^e  jUst  once,  iil  ordei^  to  know 
WHi.  H*  p^^i^**y  awaited  th«  husband's  departbrc, 
6ut  he  passed  two  4^\renings  M  the  Folies  Bef  gere,  which 
Wdutid  up  >  with  JRachel. 

Then  one  morninf  came  k  fteah  telegram:  "To-^ 
day  ftt  ft¥e.«^^Io."'  -  ;    .      »    . 

They  both  arrived  at  the  meeting-t)Iac)e  before  the 
time.  Sh«  tJiretr  h^neiF  Intb  his  .arms  with  an  outburst 
of  passion,  and  kissed  him  all  over  the  face,  and  then 
«iid:  "  If  yitti  like,  when  We  have  loved  one  anbther 
a  great  deal,  you  shall  take  me  to  dinner  sothewhere* 
I  hav*  ket)t  tnyielf  diKHjijag'ed.'?  • .         . 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  akhongh 
hAi  naUry  was  l^iONg  since  drqwn  in  advadioe;  andrfae  UVed 
from  dfty  td  day  upon  money  gliancd  on  cVery  side,' 
Dilj^oy  happened  txi  be  icr  funds,  and  wa^  pleased  at  tha 
c^jpfpbtt^Aity  of  ^Jtniitig  -something  npoii  hn*^  90  he  re» 
pKed:  "  Y^s,  darlingv  wh^rtver  ydn  likb." 
*  Thiey  started  0%  thtreford,  ±t  aboitt  sev^en^  &nd 
gained  the  outer  bouler^rds^  uShe  Jteaned  dt»tly 
agaiitst  hint,  and  wli[tiperitd  In  hk  ear: .  ^'  If  you.tihly 
hMV/  how  pleased  i  am  to  walk  out  urn  yOni'  ahti ;  how  I 
love  to  feel  you  beside  mc;" 

H«  sfeidt  "Wnukd.yoii  like  tb  ^o  fco  Wre  La- 
thuiW'^r^      r  .    ■     -  .   •  ^       r     .    ...  ^ 

*^05i,  nd,'*it  is  tx)6  sWelL  I  should  like  sbmcthiilfr 
funny,  out  of  the  way !  a  restaurant  that  shopnien  and 
Wti^^girb  ^  coi-  i  adOt^  diiiing  '^t  a  country  inn. 
dh  I  if  We  only  had  braiablb  to  go  Intd  thfe  countlry." 

M  he  kiAe#  nothing  fof  U»  kind  n%.  the  heig^bofhood, 
they  wandered  along  the  boulevar^d,  and-enrfid  by  gotAg 
Tftm  a  wihev^hdp  where,  thiete  Was  a  ditting^rdonk     She 
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had  seen  through  the  window  two  bareheaded  girls 
seated  at  tables  with  two  soldiers:  Three  cab-drivers 
were  dining  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  and  narrow 
room,  and  an  individual  impossible  to  classify  under 
any  calling  was  smoking,  stretched  on  a  chair,  with  his 
legs  stuck  out  in  front  of  him,  his  hands  in  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers,  and  his  head  thrown  back  over  the 
top  bar.  His  jacket  was  a  museum  of  stains,  and  in 
his  swollen  pockets  could  be  noted  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
a  piece  of  bread,  a  parcel  wrapped  up  In  a  newspaper, 
and  a  dangling  piece  of  string.  He  had  thick,  tangled, 
curly  hair,  gray  with  scurf,  and  his  cap  was  on  the  floor 
under  his  chair. 

The  entrance  of  Clotilde  created  a  sensation,  due  to 
the  elegance  of  her  toilet.  The  couples  ceased  whlsperi 
ing  together,  the  three  cab-drivers  left  off  arguing,  and 
the  marl  who  was  smoking,  having  taken  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  spat  In  front  of  him,  turned  hit  head 
slightly  to  look. 

Madame  de  Marelle  murmured:  "  It  is  very  nice; 
we  shall  be  very  comfortable  here.  Another  time  I 
will  dress  like  a  work-girl."  And  she  sat  down,  with* 
out  embarrassment  or  disgust,  before  the  wooden  table, 
polished  by  the  fat  of  dishes,  washed  by  spilt  liquors, 
and  cleaned  by  a  wisp  of  the  waiter's  napkin,  Diiroy, 
somewhat  ill  at  ease,  and  slightly  ashamed,  soviet  a 
peg  to  hang  his  tall  hat  on.  Not  finding  one,  he  put  it 
on  a  chain 

They  had  a  ragout,  a  slice  of  melon,  and  a  salad. 
Clotilde  repeated:  **  I  delight  in  this.  I  have  low 
tastes.  I  like  this  better  than  tht  Cafe  Anglais.'' 
Then  she  added:     **  If  you  want  to  give  me  complete 
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enjoyment,  you  will  take  me  to  a  dancing  place.  I 
know  a  very  funny  one  close  by  called  the  Reine 
Blanche." 

Duroy,  surprised  at  this,  asked :  "  Whoever  took 
you  there?" 

He  looked  at  her  iahd  saw  her  blush,  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, as  though  this  sudden  question  had  aroused 
within  her  some  delicate  recollections.  After  one  of 
these  feminine  hesitations,  so  short  that  they  can 
scarcely.4:ie  guessed,  she  replied:  "  A  friend  of  mine," 
and  then,  after  a  brief  silence,  added,  "  who  is  dead," 
And  she  cast  down  heiN^yes  with  a  very  natural  sad- 
ness. 

Duroy,  for  the  first  time,  thoiight  of  all  that  he  did 
not  khow  as  regarded  the  past  l?fe  of  this  woman. 
Certainly  she  already  had  lovers,  butW  what  kind,  in 
what  class  of  society?  A  vague  jealousK  *  species  of 
enmity  awoke  within  him;  an  enmity  agalHJst  all  that 
he  did  not  know,  all  that  had  not  belonged  toNJi™-  ^^ 
looked  at  her,  irritated  at  the  mystery  wrap^^^  "P 
within  that  pretty,  silent  head,  which  was  thinking'  P^^" 
haps,  at  that  very  moment,  of  the  other,  the  ott'^^^s^ 
regretfully.  How  he  would  have  liked  to  have  lotp'^^d 
into  her  recollections  —  to  have  known  all. 

She  repeated:  "Will  you  take  me  to  the  rK^^c 
Blanche?     That  will  be  a  perfect  treat" 

He   thought:     "What   matters   the   past?     I 
very  foolish  to  bother  about  it,"  and  smilingly  replied! 
"  Certainly,  darling." 

When  they  were  in  the  street  she  resumed,  in  that 
low  and  mysterious  tone  in  which  confidences  are  made : 
*^  I  dared  not  ask  you  this  until  now,  but  you  cannot 
imagine  how  I  love  these  escapades  in  places  lai^'^-  -^ 
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not  go  to.     During  the  carnival  I  will  dress  up  as  a 
schoolboy.     I  make  such  a  capital  boy." 

When  they  entered  the  ball-room  she  clung  close  to 
him,  gazing  With  delighted  eyes  on  the  girls  and  the 
bullies,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  though  to  reassure 
herself  as  regards  any  possible  danger,  saying,  as  she 
noticed  some  serious  and  motionless  municipal  guard: 
**  That  is  a  strong-looking  fellow."  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  had  had  enough  of  it  and  he  escorted  her 
home. 

Then  began  quite  a  series  of  excursions  in  all  the 
queer  places  where  the  common  ptople  amuse  them- 
selves,  and  Duroy  discovered  in  his  mistress  quite  a 
liking  for  this  vagabondage  of  students  bent  on  a  spree. 
She  came  to  their  meeting-place  in  a  cotton  frock  and 
with  a  servant's  cap  —  a  theatrical  servant's  cap  —  on 
her  head ;  and  despite  the  elegant  and  studied  simplicity 
of  her  toilet,  retained  her  rings,  her  bracelets,  and  her 
diamond  earrings,  saying,  when  he  begged  her  to  re- 
move them :     "  Bah  1  they  will  think  they  ate  paste." 

She  thought  she  was  admirably  disguised,  and  al- 
though she  was  really  only  concealed  after  the  fashion 
of  an  ostrich,  she  went  into  the  most  ill-famed  drink- 
ing places.  She  wanted  Duroy  to  dress  himself  like 
a  workman,  but  he  resisted,  and  retained  his  correct  at- 
tire, without  even  consenting  to  exchange  his  tall  hat  for 
one  of  soft  felt.  She  was  consoled  for  this  obstinacy 
on  his  part  by  the  reflection  that  she  would  be  taken  for' 
a  chambermaid  engaged  in  a  love  affair  with  a  gentle- 
man, and  thought  this  delightful.  In  this  guise  they 
went  into  popular  wine-shops,  and  sat  down  on  rickety: 
chairs  at  old  wooden  tables  in  smoke-filled  rooms.  A 
cloud  of  strong  tobacco  smoke,  with  which  still  blended 
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the  smell  of  fish  fridd  at  dinner  time,  filled  the  room; 
men  in  blouses  shouted  at  one  another  a$  they  tossed 
off  nips  oi  Spirits;  and  tht  astonished  waiter  vt^ould 
stare  at  thid  strange  couple  as  hd  placed  before  theih 
t\yo  cherry  brandies.  ,  She  —  tremblings  felrsomej  yet 
charmed  —  began  ta  sip  the  red  liquid,  looking  found 
her  with  uneasy  and  kindling  eye.  Each  cherry  swal- 
lowed gave  her  the  sensation  of  jk  sin  committed,  4ach 
drop  of  burning  liquor  flowing  dowh  hef  throat  gave 
her  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  and  forbidden  joy. 

Then  she  would  say,  "  het  us  go,"  and  they  would 
leave.  She  would  pass  rapidly,  lyith  betit  head  and  the 
short  9teps  of  an  actress  leaving  the  stage,  among  the 
drinkers,  who,  with  their  elbowd  on  the  tables,  watched 
her  go  by  with  suspicioias  and  dissatisfied  glances;  and 
when  she  hdd  crossed  the  threshold  would  give  a  deep 
sigh,  as  if  the  had  just  escaped  some  terf  ible  danger. 

Sometimes  she  ask^d  Duroy,  with  a  shudder:  '*  If 
I  were  insulted  in  these  places,  what  would  you  do?  " 

He  would  ansWei*,  with  a  swaggering  airt  "Take 
yOur  part,  by  Jovi?  1" 

And  she  would  cUsp  his  arm  with  happiness,  withi 
perhaps^  a  vdgue  wish  td  be  itlsulted  aild  defended,  to 
see  men  fight  on  her  accouilt,  even  such  men  as  those* 
with  her  lovef . ' 

But  these  ^Xcursiioi^s  taking  place  two  or  three  times 
a  week  began  to  weary  Duroy,  who  had  great  difficulty* 
besides,  for  some  time  past,  in  t>roCuring  the  ten  francs 
necessary  for  the  cake  arid  the  drinks.  He  now  lived 
very  hardly  «rtd  with  more  difficulty  than  when  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Northern  Railway;  foi*  having  spent 
lavishly  during  his  first  month  of  journali^n,  in  the  con-- 
stant  hope  of  gaining  large  sums  of  money  in  a  day  or 
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twq,  b^  h^d  exhau^te(l  alj  hi&  r^scHirc^  md,  aU  me^ns 
of  procuring  mpney-  A  very  simple  method,  i^h^t;,  pf 
borrowing  from  the  cashier,  was  very  spon  ^xh^ys^ec); 
and  he  already  ow?d  ^  paper  f o^r  mwth^'  ?alary,  be- 
fid^  ^ix  tiH^dr^  fr^n^$  advaiiQed;  pa.  bis  lineage  a,^* 
cpunt,  P^.  pw^d,  beside^'  a  Iwjii^^red  ^wn<;s  !»  Fore?r 
ti^f,  three;  bvndr^d  to  Jacques  ^Iv^li  w^p  was  frpe* 
l^jlilid^d  with  \\\s^mQn^Y;  ^^4  hf  w^s  ^1^  eat^n  up  by 
^  nynib?B  of  sm^^  dybt?  pf  from  fiv^  f r^?§  tp  twej^ty, 
Saint-Potin,  consulted  as  ^p  tlje  pi^W^  pf  raip.iog  aqQthqf 
bun4r?4  fwmcs,  ;l^a4.dUpov?rfd  no  fii^ppdient,  although 
ft  n^an  of  inventive  mind,  wd  Purpy.was.  fjc^^er^f^d 
jit  thi^  poverty,  of  wHich  he  w^^  W<^re  sensible  OPW  than 
formerly,  wo<:(s  he  had  more  w^nt?.  A  8h11?i|  :  T^ig^ 
against  everyone  sn^o^ldered  within  himj  with  W  ^vcp- 
iw^e^ing  Irritation,  which  .m^pifpst^d  itpelf  at  ^very 
fnoment  on  the  mp^t  fptjlp  prete^^ts*  lio,  sopietir^e^ 
^^kc;d  himself  how  hq  could  h^ve  ^p^nt  an  s^v^f  agq  of  a 
thpHsand  frinf^  a  mpnth?  without  a^y  fxpess  and  thp 
gratification  of  any  extr^v^g^^t  faopy,  ^nd  h^  fpw4 
^fLtj  hy.^ddjfig  ^  junch  at  eight  frs^ncs  to  a  dinne|r  at 
twelve,  partakcp  of  ip  ^m?  large  ^a.fe  on  the  hauler 
vards,  he  at  pp^e  ^ome  to  ^  lo^js,  w^ich*  ^ded  to  ten 
jfr^pcs  pQckeMponey  —  that  ppc|cet-rnoney  that  rpelts 
gway,  pnp  does  not  know  hpw.  —  n]^kcs  ^  tptal  of  thirty 
francs.  But  thirty  francs  a  day  is  i^ine  hvi^red  f rap9^ 
^t  th?  end  of  the  niopth-  And  he  did  not  rfsckpq  in 
the  post  of  clothes,  boots,  Jipen,  \\r^shipg,  ?t^, 

Sq  op  the  ^4th  December  he  found  hirppflf  without 
a,spM  ip  his  ppeket,  gnd  withppt  4  notjon  in  his  mind 
hpw  to  get  ^py  mqpey,  He  w^pt,  ^^  hp  h?id  of  t?n  dppe 
of  old,  without  lunch,  and  pas^^d  the  afteinoon  wprking 
at    the    newspaper    office,    angry    and    pre-occupied. 
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About  four  o'clock  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  mis- 
tress, running:  '*  Shall  we  dine  together,  and  have  a 
lark  afterwards?  '* 

He  at  once  replied:  **  Cannot  dine."  Then  he  re- 
flected that  he  would  be  vei*y  stupid  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  pleasant  moments  she  might  afford  him,  and 
added:  "But  will  watt  at  nine  at  our  place."  And 
having  sent  one  of  the  messengers  with  this,  to  save  the 
cost  of  a  telegram,  he  began  to  reflect  what  he  should 
do  to  procure  himself 'a  dihficr.  • 

At  seven  o'clock  he  h^d  not  yet  hit  upon  Anything 
and  a  terrible  hunger  assailed- him.  Then  he  had  re- 
course to  the  stratagem  of  a  despairing  man.  He  let 
all  his  colleagues  depiart,  one  after  the  other,  and  when 
he  was  alone  rang  sharply.  Monsieur  Walter's  mes- 
senger, left  in  charge  of  the  offices,  came  in.  '  Duroy 
was  standing  feeling  in  his  pockets,  and  said  in  an 
abrupt  voice :  "  Foucart,  I  have  left  riiy  purse  at 
home,  and  Ihave  to  go  and  dine  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Lend  me  fifty  sous  for'  my  cab." 

The  man  took  three  francs  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  said:     "  Do  you  want  any  more,  sir?  " 

"  No,  no,  that  will  be  enough.     Thanks." 

And  having  seized  on  the  coins,  Diiroy  ran  down- 
stairs and  dined  at  a  slap-bank,  to  which  he  drifted  on 
his  days  of  poverty.     . 

At  nine  o'clock  he  was  awaiting  his  mistress,  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  in  the  little  sitting-room.  She  came 
in,  lively  and  animated,  brisked  up  by  the  keen  air  of 
the  street.  **  If  you  like/'  said  she,  **  we  will  first  go 
for  a  stroll,  and  then  come  home  here  at  eleven.  The 
weather  is  splendid  for  walking." 
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He  replied,  in  a  grumbling  tone:  "  Why  go  out? 
We  are  very  comfortable  here."  . 

She  said,  without  taking  off  her  bonnet:  **If  you 
knew,  the  moonlight  is  beautiful.  It  Is  splendid  walk- 
ing about  to-night." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  care  for  walking  about!  " 

He  had  said  this  in  an  angry  fashion.  She  was 
struck  and  hurt  by  it,  and  asked:  *'  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  J  Why  do  you  go  on  la  this  way?  I 
should  like  to  go  for  a  stroll,  and  I  don't  ^ee  how  that 
can  vex  you." 

He  got  up  in  a  rage.  "  It  does  not  vex  me.  It  is  a 
bother,  that^  is  all." 

She  was  one  of  those  sort  of  women  whom  resistance 
irritates  and  impoliteness  exasperates,  and  she  said  dis- 
dainfully aiid  with  angry  calm :  **  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  be  spoken  to  like  that.  I  will  go  alone,  then.  Good- 
bye." ;    ' 

He  understood  that  it  was  serious,  and  darting  to- 
wiai^s  hie^,  seized  her  hands  and  kissed  them,  saying: 
"  Forgive  me,  darling,  forgive  me»  I  am  very  nervous 
this  evening,  very  irritable.  I  have  had  vexations  and 
annoyances,  you  know  —  matters  of  business." 

She '  replied,  somewhat  softened, ,  but  not  calmed 
down :  "  That  does  not  concern  me,  and  I  will  not 
bear  th^  consequences  of  your  ill-temper." 

He  took'  her  in  his  arms,  and  drew  her.  towards  the 
couchv        ' 

"  Listen,  darling,  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  you;  I  was 
not  thifikmg  of  what  I  was  saying." 

He  had-  forced  her  ta  sit  down,  and,  kneeling  before 
her,  went  on:  **  Have  you  forgiven  me?  Tell  me 
you*  have  forgiven  rhe?  " 
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She  inyrmured,  coldly  s  **  Very  well,  but  da  not  do 
so  again ;"  and  rising,  she  added:  ^*  Now  let  \x%  go  fqr 
a  stroll." 

He. had  remained  at  her  feet»  with  h(»  arma  cU^)fd 
about  her  hips,  and  stammered :  **  St^y  hore^  I  l>eg  of 
you.  Grant  me  this  much.  I  should  so  likfl  to  l^eep 
you  here  this  evening  all  to  mysell>  http  by  th^  Sre. 
Say  yes,  I  beg  of  you,  say  yes." 

She  answered  plainly  and  firmly:  "No,  I  wwt  to 
go  out,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  way  tp  your  fanciw," 

He  persisted.  "  I  beg  of  you,  I  have,  a  rws^on,  a 
very  serious  reason." 

She  said  again :  "  No ;  and  if  you  won't  go  oi}t  with 
me,  I  shall  go.     Good-bye," 

She  had  freed  herself  with  a  jerk,  and  gained.,  the 
door.  He  ran  towards  her,  and  clasped  h^f  In  his 
arms,  crying: 

"Listen,  Clo,  my  little  Clo;  listen,  grant  me  ((lis 
much." 

She  shook  her  head  without  replyingi  av^idipg  his 
kisses,  and  striving  to  escape  from  hU  gra$p  and  go. 

He  stammered :  "  Clo,  my  little  Clp,  I  h»v^  ^ 
reason." 

She  stopped,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said: 
♦*  You  are  lying.     What  is  it?" 

He  blushed  not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  sh^  went 
on  in  an  indignant  tone:  '^  You  see  very  wiill  that  you 
are  lying,  you  low  brute."  And  with  an  angry  gesture 
and  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  escaped  him. 

He  again  caught  her  by  the  sbouldprs^  and,  in  de- 
spair, ready  to  acknowledge  anything  in  prdtr  lo  aroid 
a  rupture,  he  said,  \n  a  despairing  tone;     "  J  hav^  Hflt 

sou.     That's  what  it  all  means."     She  stopped  shoft, 
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and  looking  into  his  eyes  to  read  the  truth  in  them, 
said:     "  You  say?  " 

He  had  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  ^^  I  say  that 
I  have  not  a  sou.  Do  you  understand?  Not  trfrenty 
sous,  not  ten,  not  enough  to  pay  for  a  glass  of  cassis  in 
the  cafe  we  may  go  into.  You  force  mc  to  confess  what 
I  am  ashamed  of*  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  me 
to  go  out  with  you,  and  when  we  were  seated  with  re- 
freshments in  front  of  us  to  tell  you  quietly  that  I  could 
not  pay  fox*  th^m/' 

She  Was  still  looking  him  in  the  face.  *^  It  is  true, 
then?" 

In  ^  moment  ht  bad  turned  out  all  his  pockets,  those 
of  his  trou^efs,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and  murmuted: 
"  There,  are  you  satisfied  now  ?  " 

Suddenly  opening  her  arms^  m  ah  outburst  of  passion, 
she  threw  them  around  hid  neck,  crying:  '^  Oh,  my 
poor  darling,  my  poor  darlings  if  I  had  only  known. 
How  did  it  happen?" 

She  made  him  sit  down,  and  sat  down  herself 
on  his  kiieea;.then«  with  her  afm  round  his  neck,  kissing 
him  every  moment  on  his  moustache,  his  mouth,  his 
eyes,  she  obliged  him  to  tell  her  how  this  misfortune 
had  come  about. 

He  invented  a  touching  story.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  found  him- 
self in  difficulties.  He  had  not  only  handed  over  to 
hitrt  all  his  savings^  but  had  even  incurred  heavy  dd^ts 
on  his  behalf.  He  added:  "  I  shall  be  pinched  to  the 
last  degred  for  at  least  six  months,  for  I  have  exhausted 
all  my  resources.  So  much  the  worse;  there  are  crises 
in  every  life.  Money,  after  all,  is  not  Worth  troidiling. 
aJbQttt." 
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She  whispered :  **  I  will  lend  you  some ;  will  you  let 
me?" 

He  answered,  with  dignity:  "Yon  are  very  kind, 
pet ;  but  do  not  think  of  that,  I  beg  of  you.  You  would 
hurt  my  feelings." 

She  was  silent,  and  then  clasping  him  in  her  arms, 
murmured:  **  You  will  never  know  how  much  I  love 
you." 

It  was  one  of  their  most  pleasant  evenings. 

As  she  was  leaving,  she  remarked,  smilingly :  **  How 
nice  it  is  w'hen  one  is  in  your  position  to  find  money 
you  had  forgotten  in  your  pocket  —  a  coin  that  had 
worked  its  way  between  the  stuff  and  the  lining." 

He  replied,  in  a  tone  of  conviction:  "Ah,  yes,  that 
it  is." 

She  insisted  on  walking  home,  undicr  the.  pretense  that 
the  moon  was  beautiful  and  went  into  ecstasies  over  it. 
It  was  a  cold,  still  night  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Pedestrians  and  horses  went  by  quickly,  spurred  by  a 
sharp  frost.  Heels  rang  on  the  pavement.  As  she 
left  him  she  said :  **  Shall  we  meet  agaihthe  day  after 
to-morrow?  " 

''  Certainly." 

"At  the  same  time?" 
.   "  The  same  time." 

"  Good-bye,  dearest."     And  they  kissed  lovingly.  - 

Then  he  walked  home  swiftly,  asking  himself  what 
plan  he  could  hit  on  the  morrow  to  get  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty. But  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  match,  he  was 
stupefied  to  find  a  coin  under  his  fingers.  As  soon  as 
he  had  a  light  he  hastened  to  examine  it.  It  was  a 
louis.     He  thought  he  must  be  mad.     He  turned  it  over 
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and  over,  seflking  ;by  what  miracle  it  could  have  found 
its  way  therie.  It  could  not,  however,  have  fallen  from 
heaven  into  his  pocket 

Then  all  at  once  he  guessed,  and  an  angry  indigna- 
tion awoke  within  him.  His  mistress  had  spoken  of 
money  slipping  into  the  lining,  and  being  found  in  times 
of  poverty.  It  was  she  who  had  tendered  him  this 
alms.  How  shameful  I  He  swore :  "  Ah !  I'll  talk 
to=  her  th«  day  after  to-morrow.  She  shall  have  a  nice 
time  over  it" 

And  he  went  to  bed,  his  heart  filled  with  anger  and 
humiliation. 

He.  woke  late.  He  was  hungry.  He  tried  to  go  to 
sleep  again,  in  order  not  to  get  up  till  two  o'clock,  and 
then  said  to  himself:  *^That  will  not  forward  mat- 
ters. I  must  end  by  finding  some  money."  Then,  he 
went  out,  hoping  that  an  Idea  might  occur  to  him  in 
the  street  It  did  not;  but  at  every  restaurant  he  passed 
a  longing  to  eat  made  his  mouth  water.  As  by  noon  he 
had  failed  to  hit  on  any  plan,  he  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind:  "I  will •  lunch' out  of  Clotilde's  twenty  francs. 
That  woia't  hinder  me  from  paying  them  back  to-mor- 
row. 

He,  therefore,  lunched  for  two  francs  fifty  centimes. 
On  reaching  the  office  he  also  gave  three  francs  to  the 
messenger,  saying :  "  Here,  Foucart,  here  is  the  money 
you  lent  me  last  night  for  my  cab." 

He  worked  till  seven  o'clock.  Then  he  went  and 
dined  taking  another  three  francs.  The  two  evening 
bocks  brought  the  expenditure  of  the  day  up  to  nine 
francs  thirty  centimes.  But  as  he  could  not  re-establish 
a  credit  or  create  fresh  resources  in.  twenty-four  hours, 
he  borrowed  another  six  francs  fifty  centimes  the  ntxt 
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day  from  the  twenty  he  was  going  to  return  that  very 
evening,  so  that  he  came  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
just  four  francs  twenty  centimes  in  his  pocket 

He  was  in  a  deuce  of  a  temper,  and  promised  him- 
self that  he  would  pretty  soon  explain  things.  He 
would  say  to  his  mistress:  "You  know,  I  found  the 
twenty  francs  you  slipped  Into  my  pocket  the  other  day. 
I  cannot  give  them  back  to  you  now,  because  my  situa- 
tion is  unaltered,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  occupy 
myself  with  money  matters.  But  I  will  give  them  to 
you  the  next  time  we  meet." 

She  arrived,  loving,  eager,  full  of  alarm.  How 
would  he  receive  her?  She  kissed  him  persistently  to 
avoid  an  explanation  at  the  outset. 

He  said  to  himself :  **  It  will  be*  time  enough  to 
enter  on  the  matter  by-and-by.  I  will  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so." 

He  did  not  find  the  opportunity,  and  said  nothing, 
shirking  before  the  difficulty  of  opening  this  delicate 
subject.  She  did  not  speak  of  going  out,  and  was  in 
every  way  charming.  They  separated  about  midnight, 
after  making  an  appointment  for  the  Wednesday  of  the 
following  week,  for  Madame  de  Marelle  was  engaged 
to  dine  out  several  days  in  succession. 

The  next  day,  as  Duroy,  on  paying  for  his  breakfast, 
felt  for  the  four  coins  that  ought  to  be  remaining  to 
him,  he  perceived  that  they  were  five,  and  one  of  them 
a  gold  one.  At  the  outset  he  thought  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  by  mistake  in  his  change  the  day  before,  then 
he  understood  it,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  humilia- 
tion at  this  persistent  charity.  How  he  now  regretted 
not  having  said  anything  I  If  he  had  spoken.energetic- 
ally  this  would  not  hav^  happened- 
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Fot  foiii-  day«  ht  made  efforts,  ds  humeroui  as  they 
Wfert  fruitless,  to  tahc  five  Itmls,  and  spent  Clotilde's 
second  ^^,  She  managed,  although  he  had  said  to  her 
savagely,  "  Don't  J>lay  that  joke  of  the  other  tvening^s 
isigain,  or  I  shall  get  angry,"  to  slip  another  twehty 
franc§  ihto  his  trouser  pockets  the  first  time  they  met. 
When  he  found  them  he  swore  bitterly,  ^nd  transferred 
them  to  his  waistxjoat  to  have  them  under  his  hand,  for 
he  h^d  hot  a  rap.  He  appeased  his  tortseienee  by  this 
argument:  *'  I  will  give  it  all  batk  to  her  ih  a  lump. 
Aft«r  all,  it  is  tmly  borrowed  money.'^ 

At  length  the  cashier  of  the  paper  Agreed,  on  his  des- 
perate appeals,  to  let  him  have  five  francs  daily.  It 
was  just  enough  to  live  upon,  but  rtot  enough  to  repay 
sx^ty  Francs  with,  ftut  as  Clotilde  was  agaiil  seized  by 
her  Vision  for  hoctumal  excursions  ih  all  the  Suspicious 
locaUtieis  in  E^aris,  he  ehded  by  hot  being  unbearably  an- 
noyed to  find  a  yellow  boy  irt  ohe  of  his  podkets,  ohce 
evfett  ih  his  boot,  ^nd  lahother  time  in  his  watCh-case, 
aftei-  their  advehtUrous  excursions.  Since  she  had 
wiih^  #hich  he  cotlld  nt>t  for  the  moment  gratify  him- 
self, was  it  not  natural  that  she  should  pay  for  them 
rtither  than  g6  Without  them?  He  kept  an  account, 
too,  of  all  he  received  in  this  way,  ih  order  to  return  it 
to  her  tome  diay.  .     .       , 

Ghe  evening  she  iaid  to  him  t  "  Would  you  believe 
that  I  have  hevef  been  tO  the  Folifes-Berg^re?  Will 
you  %ke  me  there?**  • 

iHfe  hesitated  a  moment,  ifr^id  of  meeting  Rachtl. 
Then  he  thought :  •**  Bah  1  I  Arh  not  married,  after  all. 
If  th^t  girl  Sees  me  she  Will  Unde'ritahd  the  stkte  of 
tWrtgs,  dhd  will  not  speik  to  mie.  Besides,  we  will  have' 
a  box." 
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Another  reason  helped  his  decision.  He  was  well 
pleased  of  this  opportunity  of  offering  Madame  de 
Marelle  a  box  at  the  theater  without  its  costing  any- 
thing.    It  was  a  kind  of  compensation. 

He  left  her  in  the  cab  while  he  got  the  order  for  the 
box,  in  order  that  she  might  not  see  it  offered  him,  and 
then  came  to.  fetch  her.  They  went  in,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  bows  by  the  acting  manager.  An  inmiensc 
crowd  filled  the  lounge,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  through  the  swarm  of  men  and 
women.  At  length  they  reached  the  box  and  settled 
themselves  in  it,  shut  in  between  the  motionless  orchestra 
and  the  eddy  of  the  gallery.  But  Mfidame  de  Marelle 
rarely  glanced  at  the  stage.  Wholly,  taken  up  with  the 
women  promenading  behind  her  back,  she  constantly 
turned  round  to  look  at  them,  with  a  longing  to  touch 
them,  to  feel  their  bodices,  their  skirts, , their  hair,  to 
know  what  these  creatures  were  made  of. 

Suddenly  she  said :  **  There  is  a  stout,  dark  girl  who 
keeps  watching  us  all  the  time.  I  thought,  just  now 
that  she  was  going  to  speak  to  us.  Did  you  notice 
her?" 

He  answered:  **  No,  you  must  be  mistaken."  But 
he  had  already  noticed  her  for  sqme  time  back.  It  was 
Rachel  who  was  prowling  about  in  their  neighborhood, 
with  anger  in  her  eyes  and  hard  words  upon  her  lips. 

Duroy  had  brushed  against  her.  in  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  she  had  whispered,  "  Good 
evening,"  with  a  wink  which  signified,  **  I  understand." 
But  he  had  not  replied  to  this  mark  of  attention  for 
fear  of  being  seen  by  his  mistress,  and  he  had  passed  on 
coldlyj   with  haughty  look  and  disdainful  lip.     The 
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woman,-  whom  uncdhscious  jealousy  already  assailed, 
turned  back,  brushed  against  him  againj  and  said  in 
louder  tones :  "  Good  evening,  George/'  He  had  not 
answered  even  then.  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
be  recognized  and  bowed  to,  and  she  kept  continually 
passing  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  awaiting  a  favorable  mo- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  that  Madame  de  MarcUe  was 
looking  at  her  she  touched  Duroy's  shoulder,  saying: 
"  Good  evening,  are  you  quite  well?  ** 

He  did  not  turn  round,  and  she  went  on:  "What, 
have  you  grown  deaf  since  Thursday?  "  He  did  not 
reply,  affecting  a  contempt  which  Would  not  allow  hihi 
to  compromise  himself  even  by  a  word  with  this.  slut. 

She  began  to  laugh  an  angry  laugh,  and  said:  "  Sb 
you  are  dumb,  then?  Perhaps  the  lady  has  bitten  your 
tongue  off?" 

He  made  an  angry  movement,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
exasperated  tone:  "What  do  you  mean  by  speaking 
to  me?     Be  off,  or  I  will  have  you  locked  up/' 

Then,  with  fiery  eye  and  swelling  bosom,  she 
screeched  out :  "  So  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Ah  1  you  lout. 
When  a  man  sleeps  with  a  woman  the  least  he  can  do 
is  to  nod  to  her.  It  is  no  reason  because  you  are  with 
someone  else  that  you  should  cut  me  to-day.  If  you 
had  only  nodded  to  me  when  I  passed  you  just  now,  I 
should  have  left  you  alone.  But  you  wanted  to  do  the 
grand.  I'll  pay  you  out !  Ah,  so  you  won't  say  good 
evening  when  you  meet  mel  " 

She  would  have  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  but  Madame 
de  Marelle  had  opened  the  door  of  the  box  and  fled 
through  the  crowd,  blindly  seeking  the  way  out.     Du- 
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roy  started  ofi  in  her  rear  and  atrove  to  cKtch  hirr  yp, 
while  Rachel,  seeing  them  flee,  ycHed  triumphantly  : 
'*  Stop  her,  she  has  stolen  my  sweetheart." 

People  began  to  laugh.  Two  gentlemen  for  fun 
seized  the  fugitive  by  the  shoulders  and  sought  to  bring 
her  back,  trying,  too,  to  kiss  h<r.  But  Dproy,  having 
caught  her  up,  freed  her  forcibly  and  led  her  away  into 
the  street  She  jumped  into  an  empty  cab  standing  at 
the  door.  He  jumped  in  after  her,  and  when  the 
driver  asked,  "Where  to,  sir?'*  replied}  "Wherever 
.you  like.". 

The  cab  slowly  moved  ofi,  jolting  ovei:  the  paving 
stones.  Clotilde,  seized  by  a  kind  of  hysterical  attack, 
sat  choking  and  gasping  with  her  hatids  covering  her 
•face,  and  Duroy  neither  knew  what  to  do  nor  what  to 
say.  At  last,  as  he  heard  her  sobbinfc  he  stammered 
out :  "  Clo,  my  dear  little  Clo,  just  listen,  let  me  ex- 
plain. It  is  not  my  fault  I  used  to  know  that  woman, 
some  time  ago;  you  know  -^" 

She  suddenly  took  her  hands  f rOm  her  face,  and  over- 
come by  the  wrath  of  a  loving  and  deceitful  woman,  a 
furious  wrath  that  enabled  hei"  to  recover  her  speech, 
she  pantingly  jerked  out,  in  rapid  and  broken  sentences : 
"  Oh !  — >  you  wretch  —  you  wretch  —  what  a  scoundrel 
you  are ---^  can  it  be  poasiWe?  How  shameful— O 
Ijord' — how  shameful  1"  Then,  getting  angrier  and 
angrier  as  her  ideas  grew  clearer  and  arguments  sug- 
gested themselves  to  her,  she  went  on;  "It  was  with 
my  money  you  paid  her,  wasn't  it?  And  I  was  giving 
him  money  ^ —  for  that  creature.  Oh,  the  scoundrel  1 " 
She  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  to  be  seeking  some 
stronger  expression  that  would  not  come,  and  then  all 
at  once  she  spat  out,  as  it  were,  the  words:     "  Oh!  you 
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swine  — you  swine  **-•  ybu  iwin^  —  yovi  p^id  her  with 
my  money  —  you  swine  —  you  swine  1  "  She  could  not 
think  of.  inything  else,  and  kept  repeating,  *'  Vou  swine, 
you  swine  I  *'  - 

Suddenly  she  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  catching 
the  driver  by  the  sleeve,  copied,  "  Stop/'^nd  opening  the 
door,  sprang  out. 

George  wanted  to  follow,  but  she  cried,  ^'  I  won't 
have  you  get  otit,"  iti  such  Ibud  tones  that  the  passers- 
by  begftii  to  gather  about  herj  and  t)ufoy  did  not  move 
for  fear  of  a  scandal.  She  took  her  purse  from  htt 
pocket  and  idoked  for  some  change  by  the  light  of  the 
cab  lantern,  then  taking  two  francs  fifty  centimes  she 
put  them  in  the  driver'^  hand,  sftying;  in  ringing  tones : 
"  There  is  your  fare  —  I  pay  you,  now  take  this  black- 
guard to  the  Rue  Boursault>  BatignoUcs." 

Mirth  was  aroased  in  the  group  surrounding  her.  A 
gentleman  said :  "  Well  done,  little  woman/'  and  a 
young  rapscallion  standing  close  to  the  cab  thrust  his 
head  into  the  open  ^oot  knd  sang  out,  in  shrill  tones, 
"  Good-night,  lovey  I  '*  Then  the  eab  started  off  again, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

VI 

George  DuroV  woke  up  chapf  alien  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  dressed  himself  slowly,  and  then  ^t  down  ^t  his 
window  and  began  to  reflect*  He  felt  a  kind  of  Aching 
sensation  all  over,  just  as  though  he  had  fcteived  ft 
drubbing  over  night  At  last  the  rie^dtssity  of  finding 
some  money  spurred  him  up^  and  he  went  first  to  Fores* 
tier.  ■  '  ■  '    ^ 
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His  friend  received  him  in  his  study  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender, 

"  What  has  brought  you  out  so  early?  "  said  he 

"  A  very  serious  matter,  a  debt  of  honor." 

"At  play?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said:     "  At  play/' 

"Heavy?" 

"  Five  hundred  francs," 

He  only  owed  two  hundred  and  eighty. 

Forestier,  skeptical  on  the  point,  inquired :  "  Whom 
do  you  owe  it  to?  " 

Duroy  could  not  answer  right  off.  "To  —  to  —  a 
Monsieur  de  Carleville." 

"Ahl  and  where  does  he  live?" 

"At  — at— " 

Forestier  began  to  laugh.  "  Number  ought,  No- 
where Street,  eh?  I  know  that  gentleman,  my  dear 
fellow.  If  you  want  twenty  francs,  I  have  still  that 
much  at  your  service,  but  no  more." 

Duroy  took  the  offered  louis*  Then  he  went  from 
door  to  door  among  the  people  he  knew,  and  wound 
up  by  having  collected  at  about  five  o'clock  the  sum  of 
eighty  francs.  And  he  still  needed  two  hundred  more ; 
he  made  up  his  mind,  and  keeping  for  himself  what  he 
had  thus  gleaned,  murmured :  "  Bah  I  I  am  not  going 
to  put  myself  out  for  that  cat  I  will  pay  her  when  I 
can. 

.  For  a  fortnight  he  lived  regularly,  economically,  and 
chastely,  his  mind  filled  with  energetic  resolves.  Then 
he  was  seized  with  a  strong  longing  for  love.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  several  years  had  passed  since  he 
last  clasped  a  wpman  in  his  arms,  and  like  the  sailor 
who  goes  wild  on  seeing  land,  every  passing  petticoat 
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made  him  qulvw.  So  he  went  one  evenihg  to  the;  Folies 
Bergere  in  the  hope  of  finding  Rachel.  He  caught 
sight  of  her  indeed,  directly  he  entered,  for  she  scarcely 
went  elsewhere,  and  went  up  to  her  smiling  with  out- 
stretched hand.  But  she  ,merely  looked  him  down  from 
head  to  foot,  saying:     *'  What  do  you  want  with  me?  " 

He  tried  to  laugh  it  off  with,  "  Come,  don't  be 
stuck-up." 

She  turned  on  her  heels,  saying:  "  I  don't  associate 
with  ponces." 

She  had  picked  out  the  bitterest  insult.  He  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  his  face,  and  went  home  alone. 

Forestier,  ill,  weak,  always  coughing,  led  him  a  hard 
life  at  the  paper,  and  seemed  to  rack  his  brain  to  find 
him  tiresome  jobs.  One  day,  even,  in  a  moment  of 
nervous  irritation,  and  after  a  long  fit  of  coughing,  as 
Duroy  had  not  brought  him  a  piece  of  information  he 
wanted,  he  growled  out :  "  Confound  it  I  you  are  a 
bigger  fool  than  I  thought." 

The  other  almost  struck  him,  but  restrained  himself, 
and  went  away  muttering:  "  I'll  manage  to  pay  you 
out  some  day."  An  idea  shot  through  his  mind,  and 
he  added:  "I  will  make  a  cuckold  of  you,  old  fel- 
low !  "  And  he  took  himself  off,  rubbing  his  hands,  de- 
lighted at  this  project. 

He  resolved  to  set  about  it  the  very  next  day.  He 
paid  Madame  Forestier  a  visit  as  a  reconnaissance* 
Hei  found  her  lying  at  full  length  on  a  couch,  reading 
a  book.  She  held  out  her  hand  without  rising,  merely 
turning  her  head,  and  said :     '*  Good-day,  Pretty-boy  I  " 

He  felt  as  though  he  had  received  a  blow.  "  Why 
do  you  call  me  that?  "he  said. 

She  replied,  with  a  smile:     "I  saw  Madame  de 
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Marelle  the  other  day,  and  learned  how  you  had  been 
baptized  at  her  place." 

He  felt  reassured  by  her  amiable  air.  Besides,  what 
was  there  for  him  to  be  afraid  of? 

She  resumed :  **  You  spoil  her.  As  to  me,  people 
come  to  see  me  when  they  think  of  it  — the  thirty- 
second  of  the  month,  or  something  like  it." 

He  sat  down  near  her,  and  regarded  her  with  a  new 
species  of  curiosity,  the  curiosity  of  the  amateur  who  is 
bargain-hunting.  She  was  charming,  a  soft  and  tender 
blonde,  made  for  caresses,  and  be  thought :  ^^  She  is 
better  than  the  othef,  certainly.''  He  did  not  doubt 
his  success,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  only  to  Mretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  her,  as  one  gathers  a  fruit* 

He  said,  resolutely:  ^^  I  did  not  come  to  see  you, 
because  it  was  better  so." 

She  asked,  without  understanding:  **Whftt? 
Why?" 

''  No,  not  at  all." 

'*  Because  I  am  in  love  with  you ;  oh  1  only  a  little, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  head  over  ears." 

She  seemed  neither  astonished,  nor  shocked,  nor  flat* 
tered;  she  went  on  smiling  the  same  indifferent  9mile, 
and  replied  with  the  same  tranquillity:  **  Oh!  you  can 
come  all  the  same.     No  one  is  in  love  with  me  long/' 

He  was  surprised,  more  by  the  tone  than  by  the 
words,  and  asked :     "  Why  not?  " 

*^  Because  it  is  useless.  I  let  this  be  understood  at 
once.  If  you  had  told  me  of  your  fear  before,  I  should 
have  reassured  you,  and  invited  you,  on  the  contrary, 
to  come  as  often  as  possible." 

He  exclaimed,  in  a  pathetic  tone:  "Can  wc  com- 
mand our  feelings  ?  " 
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She  turned  towards  him :  *'  My  dear  fTiend>  for  mc 
a  man  in  lovte  h  struck  off  the  list  of  the  living.  He 
becomes  idiotic,  and  not  only  idiotic,  but  dangerous.  I 
cease  all  intimate  relations  with  people  who  arc  in  love 
with  me^  or  who  pretend  to  be  so -^because  they  bore 
me,  in  the  fir^t  placd;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are 
as  much  objects  of  suspicion  to  me  as  a  mad  dog,  which 
may  have  a  fit  of  biting.  I  therefore  put  them  into  a 
kind  of  moral  quarantine  until  their  illness  is  over.  Do 
not  forget  this.  I  know  very  well  that  in  yOur  case  lOve 
is  only  a  species  of  appetite,  while  with  me  it  would  be. 
Oft  the  contrary,  a  kiml  of— of  ^ — of  communion  of 
souls,  which  does  not  enter  into  a  man's  religion.  You 
understand  its  letter,  and  its  spirit.  But  look  me  well 
in  the  face."  She  no  longer  smiled.  Her  face  was 
talm  and  cold,  and  she  continued,  emphatically:  '^  I 
will  never,  never  be  your  mistress ;  you  understand.  .  It 
is  therefore  absolutely  useless^  it  would  even  be  hurtfuL, 
for  you  to  persist  in  this  desire.  And  now  that  th<e 
operation  is  over,  will  you  agree  to  be  friends  —  good 
friends  M^  real  friends,  I  mean^  without  any  mental 
reservation." 

He  had  understood  that  any  attempt  would  be  useless 
in  face  of  this  irrevocable  sentence.  He  made  up  Us 
mind  at  once,  frankly^  and^  delighted  at  being  able  to 
secure  this  ally  ih  Ae  battk  t)f  life,  held  out  both  handsi^ 
saying:     "  I  am  yours,  madame,  as  you  will.'' 

She  read  the  ^cerity  of  his  hutentioci  in  his  y6ice, 
and  gave  him  hei^  hands.  He  kissed  them  both,  one 
aftier<  the  other^  and  then  said  simply,  as  he  rtii^d  his 
hc^di  "Ah,  if  I  had  found  a  wolman  like  you«  how 
gladly  I  would  have  married  her." 

She  was  touched  this  tim^  * —  soothed  by  this  phrase, 
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as  women  arc  by  the  compliments  which  reach  their 
hearts,  and  she  gave  him  one  of  those  rapid  and  grate- 
ful looks  which  make  us  their  slaves.  Then,  as  he 
could  find  no  change  of  subject  to  renew  the  cbnversa- 
tion,  she  said  softly^  laying  her  finger  on  his  arm: 
**  And  I  am  goitig  to  play  ray  part  of  a  friend  at  once. 
You  are  clumsy."  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
asked :     **  May  I  speak  plainly?  " 

"Yes."^ 

"Quite  plainly?" 

"  Quite/' 

**  Well,  go  and  see  Madame  Walter,  who  greatly  ap- 
preciates you,  and  do  your  best  to  please  her.  You  will 
find  a  place  there  for  your  compliments,  although  she  is 
virtuous,  you  understand  me,  perfectly  virtuous.  Oh  I 
there  is  no  hope  of  —  of  poaching  there,  either.  You 
may  find  something  better,  though,  by  showing  yourself. 
I  know  that  you  still  hold  an  inferior  position  on  the 
paper.  But  do  not  be  afraid,  they  receive  all  their  staff 
with  the  same  kindness.     Go  there — believe  me." 

He  said,  with  a  smik:  "  Thanks,  you  are  an  angel, 
a  guardian  angel." 

They  spoke  of  one  thing  and  another.  He  stayed 
for  some  time,  wishing  to  prove  that  he  took  pleasure 
in  being  with  her,  and  on  leaving,  remarked:  "  It  is 
understood,  then,  that  we  are  friends?^' 

**  It    is."  .  .      :  ^        ^ 

'  As  he  had  noted  the  effect  of  the  compiliment  he  had 
paid  her  shortly  before,  he  seconded  it  by  adding: 
^'  And  if  ever  you  become  a  widow,  I  enter  the  lists." 

•  Then 'he  hurried  away,  so  as  not  to  give,  her  time  to 
get  angry. 

A' visit  to  Madame  Walter  was  rather  awkward  for 
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Duroy,  for  he  had  not  been  authorized  to  call,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  commit  a  blunder.  The  governor  dis- 
played some  good  will  towards  him,  appreciated  his 
services,  and  employed  him  by  preference  on  difficult 
jobs,  so  why  should  he  not  profit  by  this  favor  to  enter 
the  house?  One  day,  then,  having  risen  early,  he  went 
to  the  market  while  the  morning  sales  were  in  progress, 
and  for  ten  francs  obtained  a  score  of  splendid  pears. 
Having  carefully  packed  them  in  a  hamper  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  come  from  a  distance,  he  left 
them  with  the  doorkeeper  at  Madame  Walter's  with 
his  card,  on  which  he  had  written:  "George  Duroy 
begs  Madame  Walter  to  accept  a  little  fruit  which  he 
received  this  morning  from  Normandy." 

He  found  the  next  morning,  among  his  letters  at  the 
office,  an  envelope  in  reply,  containing  the  card  of 
Madame  Walter^  who  **  thanked  Monsieur  George 
Duroy,  and  was  at  home  every  Saturday." 

On  the  following  Saturday  he  called.  Monsieur 
Walter  occupied,  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  a 
double. house,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  a 
part  was  let  off,  in  the  economical  way  of  practical  peo- 
ple. A  single  doorkeeper,  quartered  between  the  two 
carriage  entrances,  opened  the  door  for  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  imparted  to  each  of  the  entrances  an 
air  of  wealth,  by  his  get-up  like  a  beadle,  his  big  calves 
in  white  stockings,  and  his  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and 
scarlet  facings.  The  reception-rooms  were  on  the  first 
floor,  preceded  Jby  ao  ante^room  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
shut  in  by  curuins  ovcrdl^e  doorways.  Two  footmen 
were  dozing  on  benches.  *  One  ol  them  took  Duroy's 
overcoat  and  the  other  tejbeved  hun  of  his  cane,  opened 
the  door,,  a4v.a;n^ed  a  few  9te|^,in  ft^ot  of  the  visitor, 
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and  then  drawing  aside,  let  him  pass,  calling  out  his 
name,  into  an  empty  room. 

The  young  felloi;tr,  somewhat  embarrassed,  looked 
round  on  all  sides  when  he  perceived  in  a  glass  some 
people  sitting  down  who  seemed  very  far  oft.  He  was  at 
sea  at  first  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  Wefe,  the  mir- 
ror having  deceived  his  eyes.  Then  he  passed  through 
two  empty  drawing-rooms  and  reached  a  small  boudoir 
hung  with  blue  silk,  where  four  ladies  were  chfttttng 
round  a  table  bearing  cups  of  tea*  Despite  the  as- 
surance he  had  acquired  in  course  of  his  Parisian  life, 
and  above  all  in  his  career  as  a  reporter,  which  con- 
stantly brought  him  into  contact  with  important  per- 
sonages, Duroy  felt  somewhat  intimidated  by  the  get-up 
of  the  entrance  and  the  passage  through  the  deserted 
drawing-room.  He  stammered :  "  Madame^  I  have 
ventured,"  as  his  eyes  sought  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took  with  a  bow, 
and  having  remarked:  "  You  are  very  kind  sir,  to  call 
and  see  me,^'  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  in  seeking  tb  sit 
down  in  which  he  altnost  fell,  having  thoogte  it  mtich 
higher. 

They  had  bccortie  silent.  One  of  the  ladies  began  to 
talk  again.  It  was  a  question  ^{  the  frost^,  whk^h  Was 
becoming  sharper,  though  not  enough,  however,  to 
check  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  *ftver,  not  t6  klloW  skat- 
ing* Every  one  gave  her  opinion  oft  this  advent  of  frost 
in  Paris,  then  they  expressed  their  preference  for  the 
dtfterent  sealohs  widi  all  the  trivial  neas^MS  tha€  lie 
about  in  people's  mtncb  IJke  dust  in^  rt>oms»  T\it  faint 
noise  made  by  a  db*  caused  Dut'oy  to  ^fn  his^  head, 
and  he  saw  in  a  glastt  a  siwut  lady  appro^eJIiAg;.  As 
sooh  as  she  made  her  appeitraYicd  ih  kht  bdudoiir  oite  of 
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the  other  vkltors  rose,  shook  hands  and  left,  and  the 
young  fellow  followed  her  black  back  glittering  with 
jet  through  the  drawing-rooms  with  his  eyes.  When 
the  agitation  due  to  this  change  had  subsided  they  spoke 
without  transition  of  the  Morocco  question  and  the 
war  in  the  East  and  also  of  the  difficulties  of  England 
in  South  Africa.  These  ladies  discussed  these  mat- 
ters from  memory,  as  if  they  had  been  reciting  pas- 
sages from  a  fashionable  play,  frequently  rehearsed. 

A  fresh  arrival  took  place,  that  of  a  little  curly- 
headed  blonde,  which  brought  about  the  departure  of  a 
tall,  thin  lady  of  middle  age.  They  now  ^oke  of  the 
chance  Monsieur  Linet  had  of  getting  into  the  Acade- 
mie-Francaise.  The  new-comer  formerly  believed  that 
he  would  be  beaten  by  Monsieur  Cabanon-Lebas,  the 
author  of  the  fine  dramatic  adaption  of  Don  Quixote  in 
verse. 

**  You  know  it  is  to  be  pkyed  at  the  Odeon  next 
winter?  " 

**  Really,  I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  such  a  very  ex- 
cellent literary  effort." 

Madame  Walter  answered  gracefully  with  calm  in^- 
difference,  without  ever  hesitating  as  to  what  she  should 
say,  her  mind  being  always  made  up  beforehand.  But 
she  saw  that  night  was  coming  on,  and  rzng  f pr  the 
lamps,  while  listening  to  the  conversation  that  trickled 
on  like  a  stream  of  honey,  and  thinking  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  call  on  the  stationer  about  the  invitation 
cards  for  her  next  dinner.  She  was  a  little  too  stout, 
though  still  beautiful,  at  the  dangerous  age  when  the 
general  break-up  is  at  hand.  Sht  preserved  herself 
by  dint  of  care,  hygienic  precautions,  and  salvies  for 
the  sklri.     She  Seemed  discreet  in  all  matters ;  moderate 
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and  reasonable;  one  of  those  women  whose  mind  is 
correctly  laid  out  like  a  French  garden.  One  walks 
through  it  with  surprise,  but  experie^ncing  a  certain 
charm.  She  had  keen,  discreet,  and  sound  sense,  that 
stood  her  instead  of  fancy,  generosity,  and  affection,  to- 
gether with  a  calm  kindness  for  everybody  and  every- 
thing. 

She  noted  that  Duroy  had  not  said  anything,  that  he 
had  not  been  spoken  to,  and  that  he  seemed  slightly  ill 
at  ease;  and  as  the  ladies  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
Academy,  that  favorite  subject  always  occupying  them 
some  time,  she  said:  "  And  you  who  should  be  better 
informed  than  any  one,  Monsieur  Duroy,  who  is  your 
favorite?*' 

He  replied  unhesitatingly;  "In  this  matter,  ma- 
dame,  I  should  never  consider  the  merit,  always  dis- 
putable, of  the  candidates,  but  their  age  and  their  state 
of  health.  I  should  bot  ask  abo\|t  thejir  credentials,  but 
their  disease.  I  should  not  seek  to  learn  whether  they 
have  made  a  metrical  translation  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but 
I  should  take  care  to  obtain  information  as.  to  the  state 
of  their  liver,  their  heart,  their  lungs,  and  their  spinal 
marrow.  For  me  a  good  hypertrophy,  a  good  aneu- 
rism, and  above  all,  a  good  beginning  of  locomotor 
ataxy,  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than 
forty  volumes  of  disgressions  on  the  idea  of  patriotism 
as  embodied  in  barbaric  poetry." 

An  astonished  silence  follo\ted  this  opinion,  and 
Madame  Walter  asked  with  a  smile:     "  But  why?  " 

He  replied:  "  Because  I  never  seek  aught  else  than 
the  pleasure  that  any  one  ciln  give  the  ladies.  But, 
Madame,  the  Academy  only  has  any  real  interest  for 
you  when  an  Academician  dies.     The  more  of  them 
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die  the  happier  you  must  be.  But  in  order  that  they 
may  die  quickly  they  must  be  elected  sick  and  old"  As 
they  still  remained  somewhat  surprised,  he  continued. 
*'  Besides^  I  am  like  you,  and  I  like  to  read  of  the  death 
of  an  Academician.  I  at  once  ask  myself :.  '  Who 
will  replace  him  ? '  And  I  draw  up  ray  list.  It  is  a 
game,  a,  very  pretty  little  game  that  is  played  in  all 
Parisian  jsaJons  at  each  decease  of  one  of  the  Im- 
mortals, the  game  of  *  Death  and  the  Forty  Fogies.*  " 

The  ladies,  still  slightly  disconcerted,  began  however, 
to  smile,  so  true  were  his  remarks*  He  concluded,  as 
he  rose:  "  It  is  you  who  really  elect  them,  ladies,  and 
you  only  elect  them  ,to  see  them  die.  Choose  them  old, 
therefore,  very  old ;  as  old  as  possible,  and  do  not  trou- 
ble yourselves  about  anything  else." 

He  then  retired  very  gracefully.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  ladies  said :  "  He  is  very  funny,  that 
young  fellow.     Who  is  he?" 

Madame  Walter  replied:  *'  One  of  the  staff  of  our 
paper,  who  does  not  do  much  yet ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  will  get  on." 

Duroy  strode  gayly  down  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
content  with  his  exit,  and  murmuring :  "  A  capital 
start." 

He  made  it  up  with  Rachel  that  evening. 

The  following  week  two  things  happened  to  him. 
He  was  appointed  chief  reporter  and  invited  to  dinner 
at  Madame  Walter's.  He  saw  at  once  a  connection 
between  these  things.  The  Vie  Francaise  was  before 
everything  a  financial  paper,  the  head  of  it  being  a 
financier,  to  whom  the  press  and  the  position  of  a 
deputy  served  as  levers.  Making  use  of  every  cordial- 
ity as  a  weapon,  he  had  always  worked  under  the 
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smiling  mask  of  a  good  fellow;  but  he  only  employcci 
men  whom  he  had  sounded,  tried,  and  proved;  whom 
he  knew  to  be  crafty,  bold,  and  supple.  Duroy,  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  reporting  staff,  seemed  to  him  a 
valuable  fellow* 

This  duty  had  been  filled  up  till  then  by  the  chief  sub- 
editor, Monsieur  Boisrenard,  an  old  journalist,  as  cor- 
rect, punctual,  and  scrupulous  as  a  clerk.  In  course  of 
thirty  years  he  had  been  sub-editor  of  eleven  different 
papers,  without  in  any  way  modifying  his  way  of  think- 
ing or  acting.  He  passed  from  one  office  to  another 
as  one  changes  one's  restaurant,  scarcely  noticing  that 
the  cookery  was  not  quite  the  same.  Political  and  re- 
ligious opinions  were  foreign  to  him.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  paper,  whatever  it  might  be,  well  up  in 
his  work,  and  valuable  from  his  experience.  He 
worked  like  a*  blind  man  who  sees  nothing,  like  a  deaf 
man  who  hears  nothing,  and  like  a  dumb  man  who  never 
speaks  of  anything.  He  had,  however,  a  strong  in- 
stinct of  professional  loyalty,  and  would  hot  stoop  to 
aught  he  did  not  think  honest  and  right  from  the 
special  point  of  view  of  his  business. 

Monsieur  Walter,  who  thoroughly  appreciated  him, 
had  however,  often  wished  for  another  man  to  whom 
to  entrust  the  "  Echoes,"  which  he  held  to  be  the  very 
marrow  of  the  paper.  It  is  through  them  that  rumors 
are  set  afloat  and  the  public  and  the  funds  influenced. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  slip  the  all-important 
matter,  rather  hinted  at  than  said  right  out,  in  between 
the  description  of  two  fashionable  entertainments,  with- 
out appearing  to  Intend  it.  It  is  necessary  to  imply  a 
thing  by  judicious  reservations;  let  what  is  desired  be 
guessed  at;  contradict  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  confirm. 
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or  affirm  in  aiieh  n  way  that  no  one  shall  believe  the 
statement.  It  is  necessary  that  in  the  *'  Echoes  "  every 
one  shall  find  every  day  at  least  one  line  of  interest,  in 
order  that  every  one  may  read  them.  JEvery  one  must 
be  thought  of,  all  classes,  all  professions,  Pari^  and  the 
provinces,  the  army  and  the  art  world*  the  clergy  and 
the  university,  the  bar  and  the  world  of  gallantry.  The 
man  who  has  the  conduct  of  th^mi  and  who  command^ 
an  army  of  reporters,  must  be  always  on  the  alert  and 
always  on  his  guard;  mistru$tful,  far-seeing,  cunning, 
alert,  and  supple;  armed  with  every  kind  of  cunning, 
and  gifted  with  an  infallible  knack  of  spotting  false 
news  at  the  first  glance,  of  judging  which  is  good  to 
announce  and  good  to  hide,  of  divining  what  will  catch 
the  public,  and  of  putting  it  forward  In  such  a  way  as 
to  double  its  effect 

Monsieur  Boisrenard,  who  had  in  his  favor  the  skill 
acquired  by  long  habit,  nev^rthel^s^  Ia(;ked  mastery  and 
dash ;  he  lacked,  above  all,  th^  natiye  cunning  needed  to 
put  forth  day  by  day  the  secret  id^a^  of  the  manager. 
Duroy  could  do  It  to  perfection,  and  was  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  staff,  The  wire-puller§  and  real  editors 
of  the  Fie  Francaise  were  half  a  do^^en  deputies,  in* 
terested  in  all  the  speculations  brought  out  or  backed 
up  by  the  manager*  They  were  known  in  the  Chamber 
as  *' Walter's  gang/'  and  envied  because  they  gained 
money  with  him  and  through  him.  Forestier,  the  polit- 
ical editor,  was  only  the  man  of  stfaw  of  these  men  of 
business,  the  worker-out  of  ideas  suggested  by  them. 
They  prompted  his  leaders,  which  he  always  wrote  at 
home,  so  as  to  do  so  in  quiet,  he  said*  But  in  order 
to  give  the  paper  a  literary  and  truly  Parisian  smack, 
the  services  of  two  celebrated  writer^  in  different  styles 
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had  been  secured  —  Jacques  Rival-,  a  descriptive  writer, 
and  Norbert  de  Varenne,  a  poet  and  story-writer.  To 
these  had  been  added,  at  a  cheap  rate,  theatrical, 
musical  and  art  critics,  a  law  feporter,  and  a  sporting 
reporter,  from  the  mercenary  tribe  of  alUround  press- 
men. Two  ladies,  "  Pink  Dom.ino "  and  **  Lily 
Fingers,"  sent  in  fashion  articles,  and  dealt  with  ques- 
tions of  dress,  etiquette,  and  society. 

Duroy  was  in  all  the  joy  of  his  appointment  as  chief 
of  the  *'  Echoes  "  when  he  received  a  printed  card  on 
which  he  read :  "  Monsieur  and  Madame  Walter  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  Monsieur  Geo.  Duroy's  company 
at  dinner,  on  Thursday,  January  20."  This  new  mark 
of  favor  following  on  the  other  filled  him  with  such  joy 
that  he  kissed  the  invitation  as  he-  would  have  done  a 
love  letter.  Then  he  went  in  search  of  the  cashier  to 
deal  with  the  important  question  of  money.  A  chief  of 
the  reporting  staff  on  a  Paris  paper  generally  has  his 
budget  out  of  which  he  pays  his  reporters  for  the  intel- 
ligence, important  or  trifting,  brought  in  by  them,  as 
gardeners  bring  in  their  fruits  to  a  dealer.  Twelve 
hundred  francs  a  month  were  allotted  at  the  outset  to 
Duroy,  who  proposed  to  himself  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable share  of  it.  The  cashier,  on  his  pressing  in- 
stances, ended  by  advancing  him  four  hundred  francs. 
He  had  at  first  the  intention  of  sending  Madame  de 
Morelle  the  two  hundred  and  etghty  francs  he  owed 
her,  but  he  almost  immediately  reflected  that  he  would 
only  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  left,  a  sum  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  carry  on  his  new  duties  in  suitable  fashion, 
and  so  put  off  this  resolution  to  a  future  day. 

During  a  couple  of  days  he  was  engaged  in  settling 
down,  for  he  had  inherited  a  special  table  and  a  set  of 
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pigeon  holes  in  the  large  room  serving  for  the  whole  of 
the  staff.  He  occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  while 
Boisrenard,  whose  head,  black  as  a  crow's,  despite  his 
age,  was  always  bent  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  .had  the 
other.  The  long  table  in  the  middle  belonged  to  the 
staff.  Generally  it  served  them  to  sit  on,  either  with 
their  legs  dangling  over  the  edges,  or  squatted  like 
tailors  in  the  center.  Sometimes  five  or  six  would  be 
sitting  on  it  in  that  fashion,  perseveringly  playing  cup 
and  ball.  Duroy  had  ended  by  having  a  taste  for  this 
amusement,  and  was  beginning  to  get  expert  at^it,  under 
the  guidance,  and  thanks  to  the  advice  of  Saint-Potin. 
Forestier,  grown  worse,  had  lent  him  his  fine  cup  and 
ball  in  West  Indian  wood,  the  last  he  had  bought,  and 
which  he  found  rather  too  heavy  for  him,  and  Duroy 
swung  with  vigorous  arm  the  big  black  ball  at  the  end 
of  its  string,  counting  quickly  to  himself:  "One  — 
two  —  three  —  four  —  five  —  six."  It  happened  pre- 
cisely that  for  the  first  time  he  spiked  the  ball  twenty 
times  running,  the  very  day  that  he  was  to  dine  at 
Madame  Walter's,  "  A  good  day  "  he  thought,  "  I 
am  successful  in  everything."  For  skill  at  cup  and  ball 
really  conferred  a  kind  of  superiority  in  the  office  of  the 
Vie  Francaise. 

He  left  the  office  early  to  have  time  to  dress,  and  was 
going  up  the  Rue  de  Londres  when  he  saw,  trotting 
along  in  front  of  hifli,  a  little  woman  whose  figure  re- 
called that  of  Madame  de  Marelle.  He  felt  his  cheeks 
flush,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat-  He  crossed  the 
road  to  get  a  view  of  her.  She  stopped,  jn  order  to 
cross'  over,  too.  He  had  made  a  mistake,  and  breathed 
again.  He  had  often  asked  how  he  ought  to  behave 
if  he  met  her  face  to  face.     Shoyld  he  bow,  or  should 
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he  seem  not  to  have  seen  hef .  '*  I  should  rtot  see  her/' 
he  thought. 

It  was  cold;  the  gutters  were  frozen,  and  the  pave- 
ment dry  and  gray  in  the  gas-light.  When  he  got  home 
be  thought :  **  I  must  change  my  lodgings  j  this  is  no 
longer  good  enough  for  me."  He  felt  nervous  and 
lively,  capable  of  anything;  and  he  said  aloiid,  as  he 
walked  from  hh  bed  to  the  window  t  **  It  is  fortune  at 
last  -^  it  is  fortune  I  I  must  write  to  father."  From 
time  to  time  he  wrote  to  his  father,  and  the  letter  always 
brought  happiness  to  the  little  Norman  inn  by  the  road- 
side, at  the  summit  of  the  slope  overlooking  Rouen  and 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Seine.  From  time  to  time,  too, 
he  received  a  blue  envelope,  addressed  In  a  large,  ^haky 
hand,  and  read  the  same  unvarying  lines  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  paternal  epistle.  **  My  Dear  Son : 
This  leaves  your  mother  and  myself  in  gOod  health. 
There  is  not  much  news  here.  I  mufet  tell  you,  bow*- 
ever,"  etc.  In  his  heart  he  retained  a  feeling  of  in* 
terest  for  the  village  matters,  for  the  newi  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  the  condition  of  the  crops. 

He  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  tied  his  white  tl«  before 
his  little  looking-'glass  t  "  I  muit  write  to  father  to- 
morrow. Wouldn't  the  old  fellow  be  staggered  if  he 
could  see  me  this  leventng  in  the  house  I  am  going  to  ? 
By  Jove  I  I  am  goihg  to  have  such  a  dinner  as  he 
never  tasted."  And  he  suddeiily  saw  the  dark  kitchen 
behind  the  empty  cafe;  the  copper  fitewpane  casting 
their  yellow  reflections  on  the  wall?  the  cat  on  the 
hfearth,  with  hei-  nose  to  the  fire,  in  sphinx-like  attitiKle; 
the  wooden  table,  greasy  with  time  and  split  liquids,  a 
^pup  tureen  smoking  upon  it,  and  a  lighted  candle  be- 
tween two  plates.     He  saw  them,  too  —  hrt^  father  and 
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mother,  two  slow-moving  peasants,  eating  their  soup. 
He  knew  the  smallest  wrinkles  on  their  old  faces,  the 
slightest  movements  of  their  arms  and  heads.  He 
knew  even  what  they  talked  about  every  evening  as 
they  sat  at  supper.  He  thought,  too:  "I  must  really 
go  and  see  them  ;^'  but  his  toilet  being  ended,  he  blew 
out  his  light  and  went  downstairs. 

As  he  passed  along  the  outer  boulevard  girls  accosted 
him  from  time  to  time.  He  replied,  as  he  pulled  away 
his  arm:  "  Go  to  the  devil  1  "  with  a  violent  disdain, 
as  though  they  had  insulted  him.  What  did  they  take 
him  for  ?  Could  not  these  hussies  tell  what  a  man.was? 
The  sensation  of  his  dress  coat,  put  on  in  order  to  go  to 
dinner  with  such  well-known  and  important  people,  itu 
spired  him  with  the  sentiment  of  a  new  impersonality 
—  the  sense  of  having  become  another  man,  a  man  in 
society,  genuine  society. 

He  entered  the  ante-room,  lit  by  tall  bronze  candela* 
bra,  with  confidence,  and  handed  in  easy  fashion  his 
cane  and  overcoat  to  two  valets  who  approached*.  All 
the  drawing-rooms  were  lit  up.  Madame  Walter  rio* 
ceived  her  guests  in  the  second^  the  largest.  She  wel- 
comed him  with  a  charming  smile,  and  he-  shook  hands 
with  two  gentlemen  who  had  arrived  before'  him  — ► 
Monsieur  Firmin  and  Monsieur  Laroche^Mathieu, 
deputies,  and  anonymous  editors  of  the  Fie  Frantabe^ 
Monsieur  Laroche-Mathieu  had  a  special  authority  at 
the  pa,per,  due  to  a  great  irtfluence  he  enjoyed  in  the 
Chamber.  No  one  doubted  his  being  H  minister  somrt 
day.  Then  came  the  Forestiers ;  the  wife  in  pink,  and 
looking  charming.  Dufoy  was  stupefied  to  see  her  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  two  deputies.  She  chatted 
in  low  tones  beside  the  fifej^lacef  for  more  than  five 
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minutes,  witH  Monsieur  Laroche-Matbieu.  Charles 
seemed  worn  out.  He  had  grown  much  thinner  during 
the  past  month,  and  coughed  incessantly  as  he  repeated : 
"  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  finish  the  winter  in  the 
south."  Norbert  dc  Varenne  and  Jacques  Rival  made 
their  appearance  together.  Then  a  door  having  opened 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  Monsieur  Walter  came 
in  with  two  tall  young  girls,  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen, 
one  ugly  and  the  other  pretty. 

Duroy  knew  that  the  governor  was  the  father  of  a 
family ;  but  he  was  struck  with  astonishment.  He  had 
never  thought  of  his  daughters,  save  as  one  thinks  of 
distant  countries  which  one  will  never  see.  And  then 
he  had  fancied  them  quite  young,  and  here  they  were 
grown-up  women.  They  held  out  their  hands  to  him 
after  being  introduced,  and  then  went  and  sat  down  at 
a  little  table,  without  doubt  reserved  to  them,  at  which 
they  began  to  turn  over  a  number  of  reels  of  silk  in  a 
work-basket.  They  were  still  awaiting  someone,  and 
all  were  silent  with  that  sense  of  oppression,  preceding 
dinners,  between  people  who  do  not  find  themselves  in 
the  same  mental  atmosphere  after  the  different  occupa- 
ticMis  of  the  day. 

Diffoy  having,  for  want  of  occupation,  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  wall,  Monsieur  Walter  called  to  him  from 
a  distance,  with  an  evident  wish  to  show  off  his  prop- 
erty: "  Are  you  looking  at  my  pictures?  I  will  show 
them  to  you,"  and  he  took  a  lamp,  so  that  the  details 
might  be  distirigulshed. 

"  Here  we  have  landscapes,"  said  he. 

In  the  center  of  the  wall  was  a  large  canvas  by 
Guillemet,  a  bit  of  the  Normandy  coast  under  a  lower- 
ing sky.     Below  it  a  woo4,  by  Harpignies.  and  a  plain 
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in  Algeria,  by  Guillemet,  with  a  camei  on  the  horizon, 
a  tall  camel  with  long  legs,  like  some  strange  monument. 
Monsieur  Walter  passed  on  to  the  next  wall,  and  an- 
nounced in  a  grave  tone,  like'  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies: "High  Art."  There  were  four:  "A 
Hospital  Visit,"  by  Gervex;  "  A  Harvester,"  by  Bas- 
tien-Lepage;  **A  Widow,"  by  Bouguereau;  and  "An 
Execution,"  by  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  The  last  work 
represented  a  Vendean  priest  shot  against  the  wall  of 
his  church  by  a  detachment  of  Blues.  A  smile  flitted 
across  the  governor's  grave  countenance  as  he  indicated 
the  next  wall.  "  Here  the  fanciful  school."  First 
came  a  little  canvas  by  Jean  Beraud,  entitled,  "  Above 
and  Below."  It  was  a  pretty  Parisian  mounting  to  the 
roof  of  a  tramcar  in  motion.  Her  head  appeared  on  a 
level  with  the  top,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  seats 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  pretty  face  approaching 
them,  while  those  standing  on  the  platform  below  con- 
sidered the  young  woman's  legs  with  a  different  expres- 
sion of  envy  and  desire.  Monsieur  Walter  held  the 
lamp  at  arm's  length,  and  repeated,  with  a  sly  laugh: 
"  It  is  funny,  isn't  it?  "  Then  he  lit  up  "  A  Rescue," 
by  Lambert.  In  the  middle  of  a  table  a  kitten,  squat- 
ted on  its  haunches,  was  watching  with  astonishment  and 
perplexity  a  fly  drowning  in  a  glass  of  water.  It  had 
its  paw  raised  ready  to  fish  out  the  insect  with  a  rapid 
sweep  of  it.  But  it  had  not  quite  made  up  its  mind.  It 
hesitated.  What  would  it  do?  Then  the  governor 
showed  a  Detaille,  "  The  Lesson,"  which  represented  a 
soldier  in  a  barrack-room  teaching  a  poodle  to  play  the 
drum,  and  said :     "  That  is  very  witty." 

Duroy  laughed   a   laugh   of   approbation,    and   ex- 
claimed:    "It  is  charming,   charm — "     He  stopped 
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short  on  hearing  behind  him  the  voice  of  Madame  de 
Marelle,  who  had  just  come  In* 

The  governor  continued  to  light  up  the  pictures  as 
he  explained  them.  He  now  showed  a  water-color  by 
Maurice  Leloir,  "The  Obstacle."  It  wa^  a  sedan 
chaif  checked  on  its  way,  the  street  being  blocked  by  a 
fight  between  two  laborers^  two  fellows  struggling  like 
Hercules.  From  out  of  the  window  of  the  chair  peered 
the  head  of  a  charming  woman,  who  watched  without 
impatience,  without  alarm,  and  with  a  certain  admira- 
tion, the  combat  of  these  two  brutes.  Monsieur  Wal- 
ter continued:  "  I  have  others  in  the  adjoining  roomsi 
but  they  are  by  less  known  m^.  I  buy  of  the  young 
artists  noW)  the  very  youhg  ones,  and  hang  their  works 
in  the  more  private  rooms  until  they  become  known/' 
He  then  went  on  in  a  low  tone:  **  Now  is  the  time  to 
buy  I  The  painters  are  all  dying  of  hunger  1  They 
have  not  a  sou,  not  a  sou  I  " 

But  Duroy  saw  nothings  and  heard  without  under- 
standing. Madame  de  Marelle  was  there  behind  him. 
What  ought  he  to  do?  If  he  spoke  to  her,  might  she 
not  turn  her  back  on  him,  or  treat  him  with  insolence  ? 
If  he  did  not  approach  her,  what  would  people  think? 
He  said  to  himself:  **  I  will  gain  time,  at  any  rate." 
He  was  so  moved  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  of 
feigning  a  sudden  illness^  which  would  allow  him  to 
withdraw.  The  examination  of  the  walls  was  over. 
The  governor  went  to  put  down  his  lamp  and  Welcome 
the  last  comer,  while  Duroy  began  to  ro-examine  the 
pictures  as  if  he  could  not  tire  of  admiring  them.  He 
was  quite  upset.  What  should  he  do?  Madame  For- 
estler  called  to  him:  **  Monsieur  Duroy."  He  went 
to  her.     It  was  to  speak  to  him  of  a  friend  of  hers  who 
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was  about  to  give  a  fete^  and  who  would  \i\i<t  to  have 
a  line  to  that  effect  in  the  Fie  Frcmcaise.  He  gasped 
out:     "Certainly,  Madame,  certainly--' 

Madame  de  Marelle  was  now  quite  close  to  him. 
He  dared  not  turn  round  to  go  away.  All  at  once  he 
thought  he  was  going  mad;  she  had  said  aloiul: 
"  Good  evening,  Pretty-boy.  So  you  no  longer  reeo^- 
niw  me." 

He  rapidly  turned  on  his  heels.  3he  stood  before 
him  smiling,  her  eyes  beaming  with  sprightlincss  and  af- 
fection, and  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it  tremblingly, 
still  fearing  some  trick;  some  perfidy*  She  added, 
calmly:  '*  What  has  become  of  you?  One  no  longer 
sees  anything  of  you.'- 

He  stammeredt  without  being  abk  to  recover  his  cqoL- 
ness:  '^I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Madame,  a  great 
deal  to  do4  Monsieur  Walter  has.  entrusted'  me  with 
new  duties,  which  give  me  a  great  deal  of  occupation." 

She  replied,  still  looking  him  in  the  face,  but  without 
his  being  able  to  discover  anything  save  good  will  in  her 
glance :  ^^  I  know  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  forget- 
ting your  friends." 

They  were  separated  by  a  lady  who  came  in,  with  red 
arms  and  red  face,  a  stout  lady  in  a  very  low  dress,  got 
up  with  pretentiou9ne$s,  and  walking  so  heavily  that  one 
guessed  by  her  motions  the  size  and  weight  of  her  legs. 
As  she  seemed  to  be  treated  with  great  attention,  Diiroy 
asked  Madame  Forestier:  **  Who  is  that  lady?  " 
.  **  The  Viscomtesse  de  Perceraur,  who  signs  her  arti- 
cles *  Lily  Fingers. '  " 

He  was  astounded,  and  seized  on  by  an  indihation  to 
laugh. 

**  *  Lily  Fingers  I '     ^  Lily  Fingers! '  and  I  Imagined 
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her  young  like  yourself.  So  that  is  '  Lily  Fingers.' 
That  is  very  funny,  very  funny." 

A  servant  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  announced 
dinner.  The  dinner  was  commonplace  and  lively,  one 
of  those  dinners  at  which  people  talk  about  everything, 
without  saying  anything.  Duroy  found  himself  be- 
tween the  elder  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
the  ugly  one,  Mademoiselle  Rose  and  Madame  de  Ma- 
relle.  The  neighborhood  of  the  latter  made  him  feel 
very  ill  at  ease,  although  she  seemed  very  much  at  her 
ease,  and  chatted  with  her  usual  vivacity.  He  was 
troubled  at  first,  constrained,  hesitating,  like  a  musician 
who  has  lost  the  keynote.  By  degrees,  however,  he  re- 
covered his  assurance,  and  their  eyes  continually  meet- 
ing questioned  one  another,  exchanging  looks  in  an  inti- 
mate, almost  sensual,  fashion  as  of  old.  All  at  once 
he  thought  he  felt  something  brush  against  his  foot  un- 
der the  table.  He  softly  pushed  forward  his  leg  and 
encountered  that  of  his  neighbor,  which  did  not  shrink 
from  the  contact.  They  did  not  speak,  each  being  at 
that  moment  turned  towards  their  neighbor.  Duroy, 
his  heart  beating,  pushed  a  little  harder  with  his  knee. 
A  slight  pressure  replied  to  him.  Then  he  understood 
that  their  loves  were  beginning  anew.  What  did  they 
say  then  ?  Not  much,  but  their  lips  quivered  every  time 
that  they  looked  at  one  another. 

The  young  fellow,  however,  wishing  to  do  the  ami- 
able to  his  employer's  daughter,  spoke  to  her  from  time 
to  time.  She  replied  as  the  mother  would  have  done, 
never  hesitating  as  to  what  she  should  say.  On  the 
right  of  •Monsieur  Walter  the  Viscomtesse  de  Percemur 
gave  herself  the  airs  of  a  princess,  and  Duroy,  amused 
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at  watching  her,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Madame  de  Ma- 
relle:  "Do  you  know  the  other,  the  one  who  signs 
herself  *  Pink  Domino'?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,  the  Baroness  de  Livar." 

"  Is  she  of  the  same  breed?  " 

"  No,  but  quite  as  funny.  A  tall,  dried-up  woman 
of  sixty,  false  curls,  projecting  teeth,  ideas  dating  from 
the  Restoration,  and  toilets  of  the  same  epoch/' 

"  Where  did  they  unearth  these  literary  phenom- 
ena?" 

**  The  scattered  waifs  of  the  nobility  are  always  shel- 
tered by  enriched  cits." 

"  No  other  reason  ?  " 

''  None." 

Then  a  political  discussion  began  between  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  two  deputies,  Norbert  de  Varenne,  and 
Jacques  Rival,  and  lasted  till  dessert. 

When  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Duroy 
again  approached  Madame  de  Marelle,  and  looking 
her  in  the  eyes,  said:  "Shall  I  see  you  home  to- 
night? " 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  Monsieur  Laroche  Mathieu,  who  is  my 
neighbor,  drops  me  at  my  door  every  time  I  dine  here." 

"When  shall  I  see  you?" 

"  Come  and  lunch  with  me  to-morrow." 

And  they  separated  without  saying  anything  more. 

Duroy  did  not  remain  late,  finding  the  evening  dull. 
As  he  went  downstairs  he  overtook  Norbert  de  Va- 
renne, who  was  also  leaving.  The  old  poet  took  him 
by  the  arm.     No  longer  having  to  fear  any  rivalry  as 
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regards  the  paper,  their  work  being  essentially  different, 
he  now  nianifested  a  fatherly  kindness  towards  the 
young  fellow. 

**  Well,  will  you  walk  home  a  bit  of  my  way  with 
me  ?  "  said  he. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  dear  master,"  replied  Duroy. 

And  they  went  out,  walking  slowly  along  thp  Boule* 
yard  Malcsherbes.  Paris  was  almost  deserted  that 
night  —  a  <;old  night  ^ — one  of  those  nights  that  seem 
vaster,  as  it  were,  than  others,  when  the  stars  seem 
higher  above,  and  the  air  seems  to  be^ir  on  its  icy  breath 
something  coming  from  further  than  even  the  stars. 
The  two  men  did  not  speak  at  first  Then  Duroy,  in 
order  to  say  something,  remarked :  "  Monsieur  La- 
roche  Mathieu  seems  very  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed." 

The  old  poet  murmured  i    "  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

The  young  fellow,  surprised  at  this  remark,  hesitated 
in  replying:  '^Yes;  besides,  he  pass^  fgr  oac  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  the- Chamber." 

**  It  is  possible.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the 
one-eyed  man  is  king.  All  these  people  are  common- 
place because  their  mind  is  shut  in  between  two  walls, 
money  and  politics.  They  are  dullards,  my  dear  fel- 
low, with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  anything 
we  care  for.  Their  minds  are  at  the  bottom  mud,  or 
rather  sewage;  like  the  Seine  Asnieres,  Ahl  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  a  man  with  breadth  of  thought,  one  who 
causes  you  the  same  sensation  as  the  breeze  from  across 
the  broad  ocean  one  breathes  on  the  seashore,  I  have 
known  some  such ;  they  are  dead," 

Norbert  de  Varenne  spoke  with  a  clear  but  r^tr^ined 
voice,  which  would  have  rung  out  in  the  sijence  of  the 
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night  h^d  he  givt^n  It  ttiti.  tit  ib^fMd  eitclted  And  sad<, 
and  went  on :  •*  What  mattfef  ^  besides,  a  little  itiore  or 
kis  taleht,  «ittce  all  must  domii  td  an  end." 

He  was  silent,  ^nd  Duroyj  whb  felt  light  hearted  that 
evening,  said  with  a  Smile :  "  You  are  gloomy  to-day, 
deii'  master." 

The  poet  replied :  "  I  aih  ftlwftyfe  ib,  itty  lad,  so  will 
you  be  in  a  few  years.  Life  is  a  hilL  Ab  long  as  one 
is  climbing  up  one  looks  towards  the  Summit  and  is 
happy,  but  when  one  reaches  the  top  OM  suddenly  per- 
ceives the  descent  before  one,  and  its  bottom,  which  is 
death.  One  climbs  lip- slowly,  but  one  goes  down 
quickly.  At  your  age  a  man  is  happy*  He  hopes  for 
many  things,  which,  by  the  way,  never  come  to  pass. 
At  mine,  one  no  longer  expects  anything —^  but  death." 

Duroy  began  to  laugh:  "  You  make  me  shudder  all 
ovet.^' 

Norbert  de  Varenne  weiit  on :  "  No,  you  do  not  un- 
derstand me  now,  but'  liter  on  you  will  remember  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  at  this  momettt^  A  day  comes,  and 
It  comes  early  for  many,  when  thdfe  is  an  end  to  mirth, 
for*  behind  everything  one  looks  at  one  sees  death.  You 
do  not  even  understand  the  word.  At  your  age  it 
means  nothing;  at  mine  it  Is  terrible.  Yes,  one  under- 
stands it  all  dt  oncci  ofte  does  not  know  how  or  why, 
and  then  everything  In  life  changes  its  aspect.  For  fif- 
teen years  l!  have  felt  death  assail  me  ks  if  I  bore  within 
me  some  gnawing  beast.  I  have  felt  myself  decaying 
little  by  little,  month  by  month,  hour  by  hour,  like  a 
house  crumbling  to  ruin.  Death  has  disfigured  me  so 
completely  that  I  do  not  recbgniiie  myself.  I  have  no 
longer  anything  ibout  me  of  myself-^ of  the  fresh, 
strong  man  I  was  at  thirty,     t  have  seen  death  whiten 
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my  black  hairs,  and  with  what  skillful  and  spiteful  slow- 
ness. Death  has  taken  my  firm  skin,  my  muscles,  nny 
teeth,  my  whole  body  of  old,  only  leaving  me  a  despair- 
ing soul,  soon  to  be  taken  too.  Every  step  brings  me 
nearer  to  death,  every  moment,  every  breath  hastens 
his  odious  work.  To  breathe,  sleep,  drink,  eat,  work, 
dream,  everything  we  do  is  to  die.  To  live,  in  short, 
is  to  die.  I  now  see  death  so  near  that  I  often  want  to 
stretch  my  arms  to  pUsh  it  back.  I  see  it  everywhere. 
The  insects  crushed  on  the  path,  the  falling  leaves,  the 
white  hair  in  a  friend's  head,  rend  my  heart  and  cry  to 
me,  "  Behold  it  1  "  It  spoils  for  me  all  I  dc,  all  I  see, 
all  that  I  eat  and  drink,  all  that  I  love;  the  bright 
moonlight,  the  sunrise,  the  broad  ocean,  the  noble  riv- 
ers, and  the  soft  summer  evening  air  so  sweet  to 
breathe." 

He  walked  on  slowly,  dreaming  aloud,  almost  forget- 
ting that  he  had  a  listener:  "And  no  one  ever  re- 
turns—  never.  The  model  of  a  statue  may  be  pre- 
served, but  my  body,  my  face,  my  thoughts,  my  desires 
will  never  reappear  again.  And  yet  millions  of  beings 
will  be  born  with  a  nose,  eyes,  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
mouth  like  me,  and  also  a  soul  like  me,  without  my  ever 
returning,  without  even  anything  recognizable  of  me  ap- 
pearing in  these  countless  different  beings.  What  can 
we  cling  to?  What  can  we  believe  in.  All  religions 
are  stupid,  with  their  puerile  morality  and  their  ego- 
istical promises,  monstrously  absurd.  Death  alone  is 
certain." 

He  stopped,  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
with  a  look  of  resignation,  said :  "  I  am  a  lost  crea- 
ture. I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  sister  nor 
brother;  no  wife,  no  children,  no  God." 
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He  added,  after  a  pause:  "  I  have  only  verse." 
They  reached  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  crossed  it  in 
silence,  and  walked  past  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Norbert 
de  Varenne  began  to  speak  again,  saying:  "  Marry, 
my  friend ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  live  alone  at 
my  age.  Solitude  now  fills  me  with  horrible  agony  — 
solitude  at  home  by  the  fireside  of  a  night.  It  is  so 
profound,  so  sad;  the  silence  of  the  room  in  which  one 
dwells  alone.  It  is  not  alone  silence  about  the  body, 
but  silence  about  the  soul ;  and  when  the  furniture 
creaks  I  shudder  to  the  heart,  for  no  sound  but  is  unex- 
pected in  my  gloomy  dwelling."  He  was  silent  again 
for  a  moment,  and  then  added :,  "  When  one  is  old  it 
is  well,  all  the  same,  to  have  children." 

They  had  got  half  way  down  the  Rue  de  Bourgoyne. 
The  poet  halted  in  front  of  a  tall  house,  rang  the  bell, 
shook  Duroy  by  the  hand,  and  said :  **  Forget  all  this 
old  man's  doddering,  youngster,  and  live  as  befits  your 
age.     Good-night." 

And  he  disappeared  in  the  dark  passage. 
Dnroy  resumed  his  route  with  a  pain  at  his  heart.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  been  shown  a  hole  filled 
with  bones,  an  unavoidable  gulf  into  which  all  must  fall 
one  day.  He  muttered:  "  By  Jove,  it  can't  be  very 
lively  in  his  place.  I  should  not  care  for  a  front  seat 
to  see  the  procession  of  his  thoughts  go  by.  The 
deuce,  no." 

But  having  paused  to  allow  a  perfumed  lady,  alight- 
ing from  her  carriage  and  entering  her  house,  'to  pass 
before  him,  he  drew  in  with  eager  breath  the  scent  of 
vervain  and  orris  root  floating  in  the  air.  His  lung^ 
and  heart  throbbed  suddenly  with  hope  and  joy,  and  the 
recollection  of  Madame  de  Marelle,  whom  he  was  to 
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see  th^  next  day>  assailed  him  from  head  to  foot.  All 
smiled  on  him,  life  welcomed  him  with  kindness.  How 
sweet  was  the  realization  of  hopes! 

He  fell  asleep»  intoxicated  with  this  idea»  and  rose 
early  to  take  a  stroll  down  the  Avenue  du  Bois  dc  Bou- 
logne before  keeping  his  appointmenU  The  wind  hav- 
ing changed,  the  weather  had  grown  milder  during  the 
nightx  and  it  wa«  a3  warm  and  aa  sunay  as  in  ApriL 
All  the  frequenters  of  the  Boia  had  sallied  out  that 
morning,  yielding  to  the  sununons  of  a  bright,  clear  day. 
Duroy  walked  along  slowly.  He  passed  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  went  along  (te  main  avenue.  He 
watched  the  people  on  horseback,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
trotting  and  galloping,  the  rich  folk  of  the  world,  and 
scarcely  envied  them  now.  He  knew  them  almost  all 
by  name  -**.  knew  the  amount  of  their  fortune,  and  the 
secret  history  of  their  life>  his  duties  having  made  him 
a  kind  of  directory  of  the  celebrities  and  tho  scandals 
of  Paris. 

Ladies  rode  past,  sleader,  and  sharply  outlined  in  the 
dark  cloth  of  their  habits,  with  that  proud  and  unassail- 
able air  many  women  have  on  horseback,  and  Duroy 
amused  himself  by  murmuring  the  names,  titles,  and 
qualities  of  the  lovers  whom  they  had  had,  or  who  were 
attributed  tq  them.  Sometimes,  instead  of  saying 
"  Baron  de  Tanquelot,"  **  Prince  de  la  Touf*Enguer- 
rand,"  he  murmured  "  Lesbian  fashion,  Louise  Michot 
of  the  Vaudeville,  Rose  Marquetin  of  the  Operft.'^ 

The*  game  greatly  amused  him,  as  if  he  had  verified, 
beneath  grave  outward  appearances,  the  deep,  eternal 
infamy  of  mankind,  and  as  if  this  had  excited,  rejoiced, 
and  consoled  him.  Then  he  said  aloud:  "Set  of 
hypocrites !  "  and  sought  out  with  his  eye  the  horsemen 
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concerning  whom  the  worst  tales  were  current.  He 
saw  i^any,  suspected  of  cheating  at  play,  for  whom  their 
clubs  were,  at  all  events,  their  chief,  their  sole  ^urce 
of  livelihood,  a  suspicious  one,  at  any  rate.  Others, 
very  celebrated,  lived  only,  it  was  well  known,  on  the 
income  of  their  wives;  others,  again,  it  was  affirmed, 
on  that  of  their  mistresses.  Many  had  paid  their  debts, 
an  honorable  action,  without  it  ever  being  guessed 
whence  the  money  had  come —  a  very  equivocal  mys- 
tery. He  saw  financiers  whose  immense  fortune  had 
had  its  origin  in  a  theft,  and  who  were  received  every* 
where,  even  in  the  most  noble  houses;  then  men  so  re- 
spected that  the  lower  mfddle-class  took  off  their  hats 
on  thtit  passage,  but  whose  shameless  speculations  in 
connection  with  great  national  enterprises  were  a  mys- 
tery for  none  of  those  really  acquainted  with  the  inner 
side  of  things.  All  had  a  haughty  look,  a  proud  lip, 
an  insolent  eye.  Duroy  still  laughed,  repeating :  "  A 
fine  lot;  a  lot  of  blackguards,  of  sharpers." 

But  a  pretty  little  open  carriage  passed,  drawn  by 
two  white  ponies  with  flowing  manes  and  tails^  and 
driven  by  a  pretty  fair  girl,  a  wdl<-known  courtesan, 
whb  had  two  grooms/seated  behind  her.  Duroy  halted 
with  a  desire  to  applaud  this  mushncK^tt  of  love,  who 
displayed  so  boldly  at  this  place  and  time  set  apart  for 
aristocratic  hypocrites  the  -dashing  luxury  earned  be^ 
tween  her  sheets.  He  felt,  pferhaps  vaguely,  that  there 
was  something  in  common  between  them  --*-6  tie' of  na- 
ture, that  they  were  of  Ae  siriie  race,  the  sa?rte  spirit, 
and  that  his  success  would  be  Achieved  by  daring  steps 
of  the  same  kind.  He  walked  back  ittdre  islowly,  his 
heart  aglow  with  satisfatitiort,  and  arrived  a  little  in  ad- 
vance df  the  time  dt  the  door  of  his  forn?»er  mistress/ 
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She  received  him  with  proffered  lips,  as  though  no 
rupture  had  taken  place,  and  she  even  forgot  for  a  few 
moments  the  prudence  that  made  her  opposed  to  all 
caresses  at  her  home.  Then  she  said,  as  she  kissed  the 
ends  of  his  moustache :  "  You  don't  know  what  a  vex- 
ation has  happened  to  me,  darling?  I  was  hoping  for 
a  nice  honeymoon,  and  here  is  my  husband  home  for  six 
weeks.  He  has  obtained  leave.  But  I  won't  remain 
six  weeks  without  seeing  you,  especially  after  our  little 
tiff,  and  this  Is  how  I  have  arranged  matters.  You  are 
to  come  and  dine  with  us  on  Monday.  I  have  already 
spoken  to  him  about  you,  and  I  will  introduce  you." 

Duroy  hesitated,  somewhat  perplexed,  never  yet  hav- 
ing found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  whose  wife 
he  had  enjoyed.  He  was  afraid  lest  something  might 
betray  him  —  a  slight  embarrassment,  a  look,  no  mat- 
ter what.  He  stammered  out:  "  No,  I  would  rather 
not  make  your  husband's  acquaintance." 

She  insisted,  very  much  astonished,  standing  before 
him  with  wide  open,  wondering  eyes.  "  But  why? 
What  a  funny  thing.  It  happens  every  day.  I  should 
not  have  thought  you  such  a  goose." 

He  was  hurt,  and  said:  **  Very  well,  I  will  come  to 
dinner  on  Monday." 

She  went  on :  "  In  order  that  it  may  seem  more 
natural  I  will  ask  the  Forestlers,  though  I  really  do  not 
like  entertaining  people  at  home." 

Until  Monday  Duroy  scarcely  thought  any  more 
about  the  interview,  but  on  mounting  the  stairs  at  Ma- 
dame de  Marelle's  he  felt  strangely  uneasy,  not  that  it 
was  so  repugnant  to  him  tp  take  her  husband's  hand, 
to  drink  his  wine;  and  eat  his  bread,  but  because  he  felt 
afraid  of  something  ts^ithout  knowing  what.     He  was 
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shown  into  the  drawing-room  and  waited  as  usual. 
Soon  the  door  of  the  inner  room  opened,  and  he  saw  a 
tall,  whit4-bearded  man,  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  grave  and  correct,  who  advanced  to- 
wards him  with  punctilious  politeness,  saying:  "  My 
wife  ha&  often  spoken  to  me  of  you,  sir,  and  I  am  de? 
lightcd  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Duroy  stepped  forward,  seeking  to  impart  to  his  face 
a  look  of  expressive  cordiality,  and  grasped  his  host's 
hand  with  exaggerated  energy.  Then,  having  sat 
down,  he  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

Monsieur  de  Marelle  placed  a  log  upon  the  fire,  and 
inquired:  "Have  you  been  long  engaged  in  journal- 
ism?" 

"  Only  a  few  months." 

"  Ah !  you  have  got  on  quickly?  " 

"  Yes,  fairly  so,"  and  he  began  to  chat  at  random, 
without  thinking  very  much  about  what  he  was  saying, 
talking  of  all  the  trifles  customary  among  men  who  de 
not  know  one  another.  He  was  growing  seasoned  now, 
and  thought  the  situation  a  very  amusing  one.  He 
looked  at  Monsieur  de  Marelle's  serious  and  respectable 
face,  with  a  temptation  to  laugh,  as  he  thought:  "  I 
have  cuckolded  you,  old  fellow,  I  have  cuckolded  you." 
A  vicious,  inward  satisfaction  stole  over  him  —  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  thief  who  has  been  successful,  and  is  not 
even  suspected  —  a  delicious,  roguish  joy.  He  sud- 
denly longed  to  be  the  friend  of  this  man,  to  win  his 
confidence,  to  get  him  to  relate  the  secrets  of  his  life. 

Madame  de  Marelle  cam<s  in  suddenly^  and  having 
taken  them  in  with  a  smiling  and  impenetrable  glance, 
went  toward  Duroy,  who  dared  not,  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband,  kiss  her  hand  as  he  always  did.     She  was 
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calm,  and  light«hearted  ^s  a  person  accustomed  to  every- 
thing, finding  this  meeting  simple  and  natural  in  her 
frank  and  native  trickery,  Laqrine  appeared,  and  went 
and  held  up  her  forehead  to  George  more  quietly  than 
usual,  her  father's  presence  intimidating  her.  Her 
mother  said  to  her:  **  WeUi  you  don't  caU  him  Pretty- 
boy  to-day."  And  the  child  blushed  as  if  a  serious  in- 
discretion had  been  committed,  a  thing  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  mentioned,  revealed,  an  intimate  and»  so  to 
say,  guilty  secret  of  her  heart  laid  bare. 

When  the  Forestiers  arrived,  all  were  alarmed  at  the 
condition  of  Charles.  He  had  grown  frightfully  thin 
and  pale  within  a  week,  and  coughed  incessantly.  He 
stated,  besides,  that  he  was  leaving  for  Cannes  on  the 
following  Thursday,  by  the  doctor's  imperative  orders. 
They  left  early,  and  Duroy  said,  shaking  his  head  r  "I 
think  h^  is  very  bad.     He  will  never  make  old  bones." 

Madame  de  Marelle  said,  calmly :  ^'  Oh  I  he  is  done 
for.  There  is  ^  man  who  was  lucky  in  finding  the  wife 
he  did." 

Duroy  asked :     "  Does  she  help  him  much?  " 

"  She  does  everything.  She  is  acquainted  with  every- 
thing that  is  going  on;  she  knows  everyone  without 
seeming  to  go  and  see  anybody;  she  obtains  what  she 
wants  as  she  likes.  Oh  1  she  is  keen,  clever,  and  intrigu- 
ing as  no  one  else  is*  She  is  a  treasure  for  anyone  want* 
ing  to  get  on." 

George  said:  *•  She  will  marry  again  very  quickly, 
no  doubt?" 

Madame  de  Marelle  replied :  **  Yes.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  she  had  some  one  already  in  her  eye  —  a 
deputy,  unles84  indeed,  he  objects  —  for  —  for  —  there 
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may  be  serious  < — moral  —  obstacles.     iBut  then -^  I 
don't  really  know/* 

Monsieur  de  Marelle  grumbled  with  slow  impa- 
tience: "You  are  always  suspecting  a  number  of 
things  that  I  do  not  like.  13o  not  let  us  meddle  witli 
the  affairs  of^  others.  Our  conscience  is  enough  to  guide 
us.  That  should  be  a  rule  with  everyone." 
•  Duroy  withdrew,  uneasy  at  heart,  and  with  his  mind 
full  of  vague  plans.  The  next  day  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Fotestiers,  and  foUhd  them  finishing  their  packing 
up*  Charles,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  exaggerated  his  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  repeated:  "I  ought  to  have 
been  off  k  month  ago." 

Then  he  gave  Gedrge.a  series  of  recommendations 
concerning  the  paper,  although  everything  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  settled  with  Monsieur  Walter.  As 
George  left,  he  energetically  squeezed  his  old  comrade's 
hand,  saying :  "  Well,  old  fellow,  we  shall  have  you 
back  soon."  But  as  Madame  Forestier  was  showing 
him  out,  he  said  to  her,  quickly:  **  You  have  not  for- 
gotten our  agreement?  We  are  friends  and  allies,  are 
.we  ndt?  So  if  you  have  need  of  me,  for  tio  matter 
what,  do  not  hesitate.  Send  a  letter  or  a  telegram,  and 
I  will  obey." 

She  murmured :  "  Thanks,  I  will  not  forget."  And 
her  eye,  too,  said  **  Thanks,"  in  a  deeper  and  tenderer 
fashion. 

As  Duroy  went  downstairs,  he  met  slowly  coming  up 
Monsieur  de  Vaudrec,  whom  he  had  met  there  once  be- 
fore. The  Count  appeared  sad,  at  this  departure,  per- 
haps. Wishing  to  show  his  good  breeding,  the  journal- 
ist   eagerly  bowed.     The  other   returned  the  saluta- 
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tion  courteously,  but  in  a  somewhat  dignified  manner. 
The  Forestiers  left  on  Thursday  evening. 


VII 

Charles's  absence  gave  Duroy  increased  importance 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Vie  Francaise.  He 
signed  several  leaders  besides  his  "Echoes,"  for  the 
governor  insisted  on  everyone  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  ''  copy.'*  He  became  engaged  in  several 
newspaper  controversies,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
creditably,  and  his  constant  relations  with  different 
statesmen  were  gradually  preparing  him  to  become  in  his 
turn  a  clever  and  perspicuous  political  editor.  There 
was  only  one  cloud  on  his  horizon.  It  came  from  a 
little  free-lance  newspaper,  which  continually  assailed 
him,  or  rather  in  him  assailed  the  chief  writer  of 
"  Echoes  "  in  the  Fie  Francaise,  the  chief  of  '*  Mon- 
sieur Walter's  startlers,"  as  it  was  put  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  Plume.  Day  by  day  cutting  paragraphs, 
insinuations  of  every  kind,  appeared  in  it. 

One  day  Jacques  Rival  said  to  Duroy :  "  You  are 
very  patient." 

Duroy  replied:  "  What  can  I  do,  there  is  no  direct 
attack?" 

But  one  afternoon,  as  he  entered  the  editor's  room, 
Boisrenard  held  out  the  current  number  of  the  Plume, 
saying:     "  Here's  another  spiteful  dig  at  you." 

"Ahl  what  about?" 

"  Oh  1  a  mere  nothing  —  the  arrest  of  a  Madame 
Aubert  by  the  police." 

George  took  the  paper,  and  read,  under  the  heading, 
**  Duroy's  Latest  " : 
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"  The  illustrious  reporter  of  the  Vie  Francaise  to-day 
informs  us  that  Madame  Aubert,  whose  arrest  by  a 
police  agent  belonging  to  the  odious  brigade  des  mosurs 
we  announced,  exists  only  in  our  imagination.  Now 
the  person  in  question  lives  at  18  Rue  de  TEcureuil, 
Montmartre.  We  understand  only  too  well,  however, 
the  interest  the  agents  of  Walter's  bank  have  in  sup- 
porting those  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  tolerates 
their  commerce.  As  to  the  reporter  of  whom  it  is  a 
question,  he  would  do  better  to  give  us  one  of  those 
good  sensational  bits  of  news  of  which  he  has  the  se- 
cret—  news  of  deaths  contradicted  the  following  day, 
news  of  battles  which  have  never  taken  place,  announce- 
ments of  important  utterances  by  sovereigns  who  have 
not  said  anything  —  all  the  news,  in  short,  which  con- 
stitutes Walter's  profits,  or  even  one  of  those  little  in- 
discretions concerning  entertainments  given  by  would-be 
fashionable  ladies,  or  the  excellence  of  certain  articles 
of  consumption  which  are  of  such  resource  to  some  of 
our  compeers." 

The  young  fellow  was  more  astonished  than  annoyed, 
only  understanding  that  there  was  something  very  dis- 
agreeable for  him  in  all  this. 

Boisrenard  went  on :  *'  Who  gave  you  this 
*Echo'?" 

Duroy  thought  for  a  moment,  having  forgotten. 
Then  all  at  once  the  recollection  occurred  to  him, 
"  Saint-Potin."  He  reread  the  paragraph  in  the  Plume 
and  reddened,  roused  by  the  accusation  of  venality. 
He  exclaimed:  "  Whatl  do  they  mean  to  assert  that 
I  am  paid  — " 

Boisrenard  interrupted  him:  **  They  do,  though. 
It  is  very  annoying  for  you.     The  governor  -is  very 
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strict  about  that  sort  of  thing.  It  might  happen  so 
often  in  the  *  Echoes.'  "• 

Saint-Potin  came  in  at  that  moment.  Duroy  has- 
tened to  him*  "  Have  you  seen  the  paragraph  in  the 
Plume?  " 

^*  Yes,  and  I  have  just  come  from  Madame  Aubert, 
She  does  exist,  but  she  was  not  arrested.  That  much 
of  the  report  has  no  foundation." 

Duroy  hastened  to  the  room  of  the  governor,  whom 
he  found  somewhat  cool,  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion 
in  his  eye.  After  having  listened  to  the  statement  of 
the  case,  Monsieur  Walter  said:  "Go  and  sec  the 
woman  yourself,  and  contradict  the  paragraph  In  such 
terms  as  will  put  a  stop  to  such  things  being  written 
about  you  any  more.  I  mean  the  lattiar  part  of  the 
paragraph.  It  is  very  annoying  for  the  paper,  for 
yourself,  and  for  me.  A  journalist  should  no  more  be 
suspected  than  Caesar's  wife/' 

Duroy^  got  into  a  cab,  with  SaintiPotin  as  his  guide, 
and  called  out  to  the  driver:  "Number  iB  Rue  de 
TEcureuil,  Montmartre." 

It  was  a  huge  house,  in  which  they  had  to  go  up  six 
flights  of  stairs.  An  old  woman  in  a  woolen  jacket 
opened  the  door  to  them.  "  What  is  it  you  want  with 
me  now?  "  said  she,  on  catching  sight  of  Saint-Potin. 

He  replied  i  "  I  have  brought  this  gentleman,  who 
is  an  inspector  of  police,  and  who  would  like  to  hear 
your  story." 

Then  she  let  him  in,  saying?  "  Two  more  have  b^en 
here  since  you,  for  some  paper  or  othen  I  don't  know 
which,"  and  turning  towards  Duroy,  added:  "  So  this 
gentleman  wants  to  know  about  it?  " 

"Yes.'  Were  you  arrested  by  an  ^y^»i.rf^5  ffifl?wri?  " 
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She  lifted  her  arms  irttD  the  iir.  "  Never  In  my  life 
sir,  never  in  my  life.  This  i%  what  it  is  all  about, 
have  a  butcher  who  sells  good  meat,  but* who  giVeS  bai 
Weight.  I  have  often  noticed  it  Without  laying  ^nj 
thing;  but  the  other  day^  When  I  asked  him  (^r  tw< 
pounds  of  chops,  as  I  had  my  daughter  and  my  son-ir 
law  to  dinner,  I  caught  him  weighing  in  bits  of  trim 
mings  ^-  tt-immihgs  of  chops,  it  is  true,  but  hot  of  mine 
I  could  h^ve  madfe  a  stew  of  them^  it  is  true,  as  well 
but  when  I  ask  for  chops  it  is  not  to  get  otker  people' 
trimmings.  I  refused  to  take  them,  and  he  calls  m 
an  old  ^hark.  I  called  him  an  old  rogue,  Ind  fron 
one  thing  to  another  we  picked  up  such  a  row  that  ther 
were  over  a  hundred  people  round  the  shop,  some  o 
theih  laughing  fit  to  split.  So  th^l  at  last  a  polic 
agent  cirtit  up  ahd  asked  us  to  settle  it  before  the  com 
missary.  We  went,  and  he  disttiissed  the  case.  Sine 
then  I  get  my  meat  elsewhere,  and  don't  even  pass  hi 
door,  in  order  to  «lvoid  his  slahders.'* 

Shfc  ceased  talking,  diid  Duroy  asked:  '*  I9  tha 
all?" 

"  It  Is  the  whok  truths  sir,"  arid  having  oifered  hin 
a  glass  df  cordial,  which  he  declined,  the  old  wdmai 
insisted  on  the  short  weight  of  the  butcher  being  sr^okei 
of  in  the  report.- 

On  his  return  to  the  oflice,  Duroy  wrote  his  reply : 

"  An  anonymous  scribbler  ift  the  Plum»  seeks  to  pid 
a  quarrel  with  me  on  the  subject  of  an  bid  woman  whon 
he  states  was  arrested  by  an  agetlt  d^s  ma^urs^  whicl 
fart  I  deny.  I  have  myself  s^eh  Ma^daftrUe  Auttert  — 
who  \s  at  lea^t  sixtly  years  of  ige  ^^  and  ^c  <)old  me  ii 
detail  her  quarrel  with  the  butcher  over  the  weighing  o 
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some  chops,  which  led  to  an  explanation  before  the  com- 
missary of  police.  This  is  the  whole  truth.  As  to  the 
other  insinuations  of  the  writer  in  the  Plume,  I  despise 
them.  Besides,  a  man  does  not  reply  to  such  things 
when  they  are  written  under  a  mask. 

"  George  Duroy." 

Monsieur  Walter  and  Jacques  Rival,  who  had  come 
In,  thought  this  note  satisfactory,  and  it  was  settled  that 
it  should  go  in  at  once. 

Duroy  went  home  early,  somewhat  agitated  and 
slightly  uneasy.  What  reply  would  the  other  man 
make?  Who  was  he?  Why  this  brutal  attack? 
With  the  brusque  manners  of  journalists  this  affair 
might  go  very  far.  He  slept  badly.  When  he  read 
his  reply  in  the  paper  next  morning,  It  seemed  to  him 
more  aggressive  in  print  than  in  manuscript.  He 
might,  it  seemed  to  him,  have  softened  certain  phrases. 
He  felt  feverish  all  day,  and  slept  badly  again  at  night. 
He  rose  at  dawn  to  get  the  number  of  the  Plume  that 
must  contain  a  reply  to  him. 

The  weather  had  turned  cold  again,  it  was  freezing 
hard.  The  gutters,  frozen  while  still  flowing,  showed 
like  two  ribbons  of  Ice  alongside  the  pavement.  The 
morning  papers  had  not  yet  come  In,  and  Duroy  re- 
called the  day  of  his  first  article,  "The  Recollections  of 
a  Chasseur  d'Afrique."  His  hands  and  feet  getting 
numbed,  ferew  painful,  especially  the  tips  of  .his  fingers, 
and  he  began  to  trot  round  the  glazed  kiosque  In  which 
the  newspaper  seller,  squatting  over  her  foot  warmer, 
^nly  showed  through  the  little  window  a  red  npse  and  a 
pair  of  cheeks  to  match  iii  a  woolen  hood.     At  length 
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the  newspaper  porter  passed  the  expected  parcel  through 
the  opening,  and  the  woman  held  out  to  Duroy  an  un- 
folded copy  of  the  Plume. 

He  glanced  through  it  in  search  of  his  name,  and  at 
first  saw  nothing.  He  was  breathing  again,  when'  he 
saw  between  two  dashes : 

"  Monsieur  Duroy,  of  the  Vie  Francaise,  contradicts 
us,  and  in  contradicting  us,  lies.  ^He  admitsj  however, 
that  there  is  a  Madame  Aubert,  a^d  that  an>  agent  took 
her  before  the  commissary  of  poBce^  It  only  rcniains, 
therefore,  to  add  two  words,  '  i^5  mmulrSy  after  the 
word  'agent,'  and. he  is  right  But  the  conscience  of 
certain  journalists  is  on  a  level  with  their  talent.  And 
I  sign,  '     / 

"  Loms  Langremokt.'^ 

George^s  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  and  he  went 
home  to  dress  without  being  toO'  well  aware  of  what  he 
was  doing.  So  he  had  been  insulted,  and  in  scich  a  way 
<hat  no  hesitation' was  possible.'  And  why?  For  noth- 
ing at  alL  '  On  account  of  an  old  woman  who  had  quar-* 
reled  with  her  butcher. 

He  dressedqaickly  and  went  to  see  Monoeur  Walter, 
although  it  was  barely  eight  o'clock.  Monsi^eur  Wal- 
ter, already  up,  was  residing 'the  Plume.  '*  Well,"  said 
he,  with  a  grave  face,  on  seeing  Duroy,  "  you  cannot 
draw  back  now."  The  young  fieliow  did  not -.answer, 
and  the  other  went  on*  "  Go  at  once  and  see  Rival, 
who  will  act  for  you."    •  :         .    . 

Duroy  stammfared  a  few^va^e  word*,  and  went  out 

in  quest  of  the  descriptive' writer,  who  was  still  asleep. 

,.'  •     ,  ,  I 
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He  jumped  ((Mi(t  of  be^i  ^and,  taving  r««d  t^  pQJ'^gr^ph, 
said:  "  By  Jove,  yoiu  mu$t  go  out.  Whom  do  you 
think  of  for  the  other  second  ?  " 

**  1  really  don't  know." 

"  Boisrenard?     What  do  you  think?  '* 

"  Yes.     Boisrenard." 

**  Are  you  a  good  swordsman?  " 

"  Not  at  aU." 

"  The  devil  1    And  with  tjie  pi«tol  ?  ^' 

*'  I  can  shoot  a  litde/', 

"Good*  You  shall  pfaictice H^hale  I  Look ^fib^r  every- 
thing else.     Wait  for  me  a  moraeat." 

He  went  into  his  dressing-roo0i>  andispon  reappeared 
washed,  shaved,  correct-loioking. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  he. 

He  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  small  house»  and 
he  led  Duroy  to  the  cellar,  an  enormous  cellar,  con- 
verted into  a  fencjjQ^rrpom  and  shooting  gatlery^  all  the 
openings  on  the  atreet  being  dosed.  After  having  lit  a 
row  of  gas  jets  ruximrig  the.  whole  leogth  of  a  second 
cellar,  at  the  end  of  whichwas  adfi  aron  matt^painted  red 
and  blue;  he  placed  on  a  table  tiwo  pairs  of  breech- 
loading  pistols,  and  began  to  give  .the  wiord  of  Command 
in  a  sharp  tone,  is  though  on  the  grojuod;  '^  Ready? 
Fire  —  oae  —  two  --?r.threc/* 

Duroy,  dumbfoundedi  obeyed,  raising  jbis  arm,  aim- 
ing and  jRring,  and  ti  kit  .often  faijt  the  o^dc  fj»ir  .qh  the 
body^  having  frequendy  piadeuse  of  an.did.hjorsc  pistcil 
of  his  father's  ^enia  boy,  against  ith^  birds,  J4cqu€s 
Rival,  well  satisfied,  exclaimed:  "  Gpod ^^  jfery  ^ood 
-rr-  very  good  —  you-  will  do  ttt  you  .will. do/' 

Then  Ihe  left  George,)  aaying*:  *iQ^,  o»'  ^bootiog  till 
noon ;  here  is  plenty  of  ammunition,  don't  be  afraid  to 
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use  it.     I  will  come  back  to  take  you  to  lunch  and  tell 
yoii  how  things  are  going." 

Left  to  himself,  Duroy  fired  a  few  more  shots,  and 
then  sat  down  and  began  to  reflect.  HoW  absurd  these 
things  were,  all  the  samel-  What  did  a  duel  prove? 
Was  a  rascal  less  of  a  rascal  after  going..out?  What 
did  an  honest  man,  who  had  been  insulted,-  gain. by  risk- 
ing his  life  against  a  scoundrel?  And  his  mind,  gloom** 
ily  inclined,  recalled  the  words  of  Norbert  de  Varenne* 
Then  he  felt  thirsty,  and  having  heard  the  sound  of 
water  dropping  behind  him,  found  that  there  was.  a 
hydrant  serving  as  a  douche  bath,  and  drank  item  th^ 
nozzle  of  the  hose.  Then  he  began  to  think  again.  It 
was  gloomy  in  this  cellar,  as  gloomy  as.  a  tomb.  The 
dull  and  distant  rolling  of  vehicles  souhded  like  the 
rumblings  of  a  f ar^oft  storm.  What  o'clock  could  it 
be  ?  The  hours  passed  by  there  as  they  must  pass  in 
prisons,  without  anything  to  indicate  or  mark  them,  save 
the  visits  of  the  warder.  He  waited  a  long  time. 
Then  all  at  once  be  heard  footsteps  and  voices;,  and 
Jacques  iUval  reappeared,  accompanied  by  Boisrenard. 
He  called  out  as  soon  as  he  saw  Duroy:  *'  It's  all  sot^ 
tied." 

The  latter  thought  the  matter  terminated  by  a  letter 
of  apology^  his  heart  beat,  and  he  stammered:  '^/  Ah! 
thanks.".      •       .         . 

The  descriptive  writer  continued:.  "That  fellow 
Langremont  is  very  square;  he  acceptied  all  our  ccmdi- 
tions.  Twenty-five  paces,  one  shot,  at  the  word  of  conv- 
mand  raising  the  pistoL  The  hand  is  much  steadier 
that  way  than  bringing  it  down.  See  Iiere,  Boisrenard. 
what  I  told  you." 

And  taking  a  pistol  he  began  to  fire,  pointed  out  how 
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much  better  one  kept  the  line  by  raising  the  arm.  Then 
he  said:  "Now  let's  go  and  luoch;  it  is  past  twelve 
o'clock.'' 

They  went  to  a  neighboring  restaurant.  Duroy 
scarcely  spoke.  He  ate  in  order  not  to  appear  afraid, 
and  then,  in  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanred  Bois- 
renard  to  the  office,  where  he  got  through  his  work  in 
an  abstracted  and  mechanical  fashion.  They  thought 
him  plucky.  Jacques  Rival  drc^ped  in  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  settled  that  his  seconds 
shcmld  call  for  him  in  a  landau  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
momtngi  and  drive  to  the  Bois  de  Vesinet,  where  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place.  All  this  had  been  done  so 
unexpectedly,  widiout  his  taking  part  in  it,  without  his 
saying  a  word,  without  his  giving  his  opinibn,  without 
accepting  or  refusing,  and  witk  such  rapidity,  too,  that 
he  was  bewildered,  scared,  and  scarcely  able  to  under- 
stand what  was  going  on. 

He  found  himself  at  home  at  nine  o'clock,  after  hav- 
ing dined  with  Boisrenard, '  who,  out  of  self-devotion, 
had  not  left  him  all  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he 
strode  quickly  up  and  down  his  room  for  several  min- 
utes.  He  was  to  uneasy  to  think  about  anything.  One 
solitary  idea  filled  his  mind,  that  of  a  duel  on  the  mor- 
row, without  this  idea  awakening  in  him  anything  else 
save  a  powerful  emotion.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  he 
had  been  engaged  with  the  Arabs,  without  much  danger 
to  himself  though,  any  more  than  when  one  hunts  a 
wild  boar. 

To  reckon  things  up,  he  had  done  his  duty.  He  had 
shown  himself  what  he  should  be.  He  would  be  talked 
of,  approved  of,   and  congratulated.     Then  he  said 
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aloud»    as    one    does-   under    pbwerfui    impressions: 
''  What  a  brute  of  a  feUow." 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  reflect.  He  had.  thrown 
upon  his  little  table  one  of  his  adversary's  cards,  given 
him  by  Rival  in  order  to  retain  his  address.  He  read^ 
as  he  had  already  done  a  icore  of  times  during  the  day : 
'*  Louis  Langremont,  176.  Rue  Montmartre/'  Notbt 
ing  more.  He  examined  these  assembled  letters,  which 
seemed  to  him  mysterious  and  full  of  some  disturbing 
Impoft.  Louis  Langr^mont.  Who  was  this,  man? 
What  was  his  age,  his  height,  his  appearance?  Was 
it  not  disgusting  that  a  stranger,  an  linkaown,  should 
thus  come  and  suddenly  disturb  one's  existence  without 
cause  and  from  sheer  caprice,  on  account  of  an  old 
woman  Ttrho  had  had  a  quarrel  with  her  butcher.  He 
again  repeated  aloud:     ".What  a  brute." 

And. he  stood  lost  in  thought,  his  eyies  fixed  on  the 
card.  Anger  was  aroused  in  him  against  this  bit  of 
paper,  an  anger  with  which  was  blended  a  strange  sense 
of  uneasiness.  What  2  stupid  busii&ss  it  was.  He 
took  a  pair  of  nail  scissors  which  were  lying  about,  and 
stuck  their  points  into  the  printed  name^  ^s  though  he 
was  stabbing  someone.  So  he  was  to  fight,  and  with, 
pistols.  Why  had  he  not  chosen  swords?  He  would 
have  got  off  with  a  prick  in  the  hand  or  arm,  while  with 
the  pistols  one  never  knew  the  possible  result.  He  said  :. 
**  Come,  I  most  keep  my  pluck  up." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  made  him  shudder,  and 
he  glanced  about  him.  He  began  to  feel  very  nervous. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  water  and  went  to.  bed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  bed  he  blew  out  his  candle  and 
closed  his  eyes.     He.  was  warm  between  the  sheets, 
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though  it  was  very  cold  in  his  room,  but  he  could  not 
manage  to  doze  off.  He  turned  over  and  over,  re- 
mained five. minutes  on  his  back,  then  lay  on  his  left 
side,  then  rolled  on  the  right  He  was  still  thirsty, 
and  got  up  to  drink.  Then  a  sense  of  uneasiness  as- 
sailed him.  Was  he  going  to  be  afraid  ?  Why  did  his 
heart  beat  wildly  at  each  well-known  sound  in  the  room? 
When  his  clock  was  going  to  strike,  the  faint  squeak  of 
the  lever  made  him  jump,  and  he  had  to  open  his  mouth 
for  some  moments  in  order  to  breathe,  ^o  oppressed  did 
he  feel.  He  began  to  reason  philosophically  on  the 
possibility  of  his  being  afraid. 

No,  certainly  he  would  not  be  afraid,  now  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end,  since 
he  was  firmly  decided  to  fight  and  not  to  tremble.  But 
he  felt  so  deeply  moved  that  he  asked  himself:  "  Can 
one  be  afraid  in  spite  of  one's  self?  "'  This  doubt  as- 
sailed him.  "If  some  power  stronger  than  his  will  over- 
came it,  what  would  happen?  Yes,  what  would  hap- 
pen? Certainly  he  would  go  on  the  ground,  since  he 
meant  to.  But  suppose  he  shook?  suppose  he  fainted? 
And  he  thought  of  his  position,  his  reputation,  his 
future. 

A  strange  need  of  getting  up  to  look  at  himself  in 
the  glass  suddenly  seized  him.  He  relit  the  candle. 
When  he  saw  his  face  so  reflected,  he  scarcely  recog- 
nized himself,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
seen  himself  before.  His  eyes  appeared  enormous,  and 
he  was  pale ;  yes,  he  was  certainly  pale,  very  pale.  Sud- 
denly the  thought  shot  through  his  mind :  "  By  this 
time  to-morrow  I  may  be  dead."  And  his  heart  began 
to  beat  again  furiously.  He  turned  towards  his  bed, 
and  distinctly  saw  himself  stretched  on  his  back  between 
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the  MiM  dheetd  asi  ht  had  just  left.  He  had  the  boHow 
cli€dk»  of  the  dead^  tod  the  whiteness  of  tho9<t  hands 
that  no  longer  morer.  Thm  he  grew  afraid  of  bis  bed, 
and  in  order  to  see  it  tlo  lo^r  he  opened  the  window 
to  look  out.  An  icy  coldness  assailed  biin  from  head  to 
foot,  and  he  drew  bade  breathless.  v.        > 

Th^  thought  occurred  to  him  to  make  a  fire;  He 
built  it  up  sbwly^  witbouft  Idoktng  around^  His  hands 
shook  slightly  with  a  kind  of  nervous  tremor  when  he 
touched  anything.  His  bead  wandered^  his  disjointed, 
drifting  thoughts  became  ieeting  and  painful,  an  intoxi- 
cation invaded  his  mind  as  though  he  had  been  drinking. 
And  be  kept  asking  himself:  ''What  shall  I  do? 
What  will  become  of  mc?  " 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  repeating  mechanic- 
ally: "  I  must  pull  myself  together.  I  must  pull  mj^ 
self  together/'  Then  he  added:  "  I  will  write  to  mj 
parents,  in  case  of  a<fcident."  He  sat  down  again,  took 
^me  notepapcr,  and  wrote:  "Dear  papa,  dear 
mamma."  Then,  thinking  these  words  rather  too  fa- 
miliar under  Such  tragic  circumstances,  he  tore  up  the 
first  sheet,  and  began  anew,  "  My  dear  father,  my  dear 
mbther,  I  am  to  fight  a  duel  at  daybreak,  and  as  it 
might  happen  that  — ^**  He  did  not  dare  write  the  rest, 
and  sprang  up  with  a  jump.  He  was  now  crushed  by 
one  besetting  idea.  He  wa^  going  to  fight  a  duel.  He 
could  no  longer  avoid  it.  What  was  the  matter  with 
him,  then  I*  He  meant  to  fight,  his  mind  was  firmly 
made  up  to  do  so,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that,  despite 
every  effort  of  will,  he  could  not  retain  strength  enough 
to  go  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting.  From 
time  to  time  his  teeth  absolutely  chattered,  and  he  asked 
himself:     "Has  my  adversary  heen  out  before?     Is 

VI-ll 
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he  a  frequenter  of  the  shooting  galleries?  Is  he  known 
and  classed  as  a^hot?  "  He  had  never  heard  his  name 
mentioned.  And  yet,  if  this  man  was  not  a  remarkably 
good  pistol  shoty  he  would  sjcarcely  have  accepted  that 
dangerous  weapon  without  discussion  or  hesitation. 

Then  Duroy  pictured  to  himself  their  meeting,  his 
oWn  attitude,  and  the  bearing  of  his  opponent.  He 
wearied  himsiel.f  in  imagining  the  slightest  details  of  the 
dtiel,  and  all  at  p^ce  saw  in  froitt  of  Jilim  the  little  round 
black  hole  in  the  barrel  from  which  the  ball  was  about 
to  issue.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  terrible 
despair.  His  whole  body  quivered,  sh4ken  by  short, 
sharp  shudderings*  He  .clenched  bis  teeth  to  avoid 
crying  out,  and  was  assailed  by  a  wild  desire  to  roll  on 
the  ground,  to  tear  something  to  pieces,  to  bite.  But 
he  caught  sight  of  a  glass  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  re- 
membered that  there  was  .in  the.  cupboard  a  bottle  of 
brandy  almost  full,  for  he  had  kept  up  a  military  habit 
of  a  morning  dram.  He  seized  the  bottle  and  greed- 
ily drank  from  its  mouth  in  long  gulps.  He  only  put 
it  down  when  his  breath  failed  him*  It  was  a  third 
empty.  A  warmth  like  that  of  flame  soon  kindled 
within  his  body,  and  spreading  through  his  limbs, 
buoyed  up  his  mind  by  deadening  his  thoughts.  He 
said  to  himself:  **  I  have  hit  upon  the  right  plan.'' 
And  as  his  skin  now  seemed  burning  he  reopened  the 
window. 

Day  was  breaking,  calm  and  icy  cold.  On  high  the 
stars  seemed  dying  away  in  the  brightening  sky,  and  in 
the  deep  cutting  of  the  railway,  the  red,  green,  and 
white  signal  lamps  were  paling.  The  first  locomotives 
were  leaving  the  engine  shed,  and  went  oS  whistling,  to 
be  coupled  to  the  first  trains.     Others^  in  the  distance, 
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gave  vent  to  shrill  and  repeated  screeches,  their  awak- 
ening cries,  like  cocks  of  the  country.  Diiroy  thought: 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  all  this  again."  But  as  he 
felt  that  he  was  goihg  again  to  be  moved  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  own  fate,  he  fought  against  it  sfrongly,  say- 
ing: "Come,  I  must  not  think  of  anything  till  the 
moment  of  the  meeting;  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up 
my  pluck." 

And  he  set  about  his  toilet.  He  had  another  mo- 
ment of  weakness  while  shaving,  in  thinking  that  it  was 
perhaps  the  last  time  he  should  see  his  face.  But  he 
swallowed  another  mouthful  of  brandy,  and  finished 
dressing.  The  hour  which  followed  was  difficult  to  get 
through.  He  walked  up  and  down,  trying  to  keep 
from  thinking.  When  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  he 
almost  dropped,  so  violent  was  the  shock  to  him.  It 
was .  his  seconds.     Already ! 

They  wtte  wrapped  up  in  furs,  and  Rival,  after  shak- 
ing his  pruicipal's  hand,  said:  "It  is  as  cold  as 
Siberia."     Then  he  added :     "  Well,  how  goes  it?" 

"Very  well." 

"  Yoti  are  quite  steady?  " 

"  Quite." 

"That's  it;  we  shall  get  on  all  right.  Have  you 
had  something  to  eat  and  drink?  " 

"iYcsi  I  don't  need  anything." 

Boisrenard,  in*  honor  of  the  occasion,  sported  a  for- 
eign order,  yellow- and  green,  that  Duroy  had  never  seen 
him  di^Iay  before.  -       * 

They  went  downstairs.  A  gentleman  was  awaiting 
themiin  the  carriage.  Rival  intrdduced  him  as  "  Doc- 
tor Le  Brument."  Duroy  shook  hands,  saying,  "I -ahi 
very  much  obliged  to  you,"  and  sought  to  take  his  place 
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on  the  front  seat.  He  sat  down  on  something  hard 
that  made  him  spring  up  again,  as  though  impeUed  by  a 
spriag.     It  was  the  pistol  case. 

Rival  observed:  ''  No,  the  back  seat  for  the  doctor 
and  (he  principal,  the  back  seatt." 

Duroy  ended  by  understanding  him,  and  sank  down 
beside  the  docton  The  two  seconds  got  in  in  their 
turn,  and  the  driver  started.  He  knew  where  to  go. 
But  the  pistol  caae  was  in  the  way  of  everyone,  above  all 
of  Dtiroy,  who  would  have  preferred  it  out  of  sight. 
They  tried  to  put  it  at  tlie  back  of  the  seat  and  it  Imrt 
their  own;  they  stuck  it  uprighi:  between  Bival  and 
Boisrenard,  and  it  kept  falling  all  the  time.  They  fin- 
ished by  stowing  it  away  under  their  itcL  Comnersa- 
tion  languished,  akhongfa  the  dbobor  related  some  anec- 
dotes. Rival  al0ne  replied  to  him.  Duroy  nvonld 
have  liked  to  have  given  a  proof  of  presence  of  ititnd, 
but  Ihe  was  afraid  of  losing  the  tflncadof  his  ideas,  of 
showing  the  troubled  state  of  he  niind,  aad  w» 
haunted,  too,  by  the  disturbing  ;fear  of  beginning  to 
tremble. 

The  carriage  was  soon  ng^  oot  indbe  country.  It 
was  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  one  of  those  sharp  win- 
ter mornings  iwhen  ^ererything  is  as  hright  and  brittle 
as  glass.  The  trees,  coated  with  hoar  frost,  nemed  to 
have  been  sweating  ice^*  the  earth  rang  nndero-a  foot- 
step, the  dry  air  (Carried  the  BFightest  sound  abo  a  disftaoce, 
the  blue  sky  ^seemed  to  shinedike  a  mirror,  aod  the  aon, 
dazzling  and  cold  itself,  shed  upon  the  frozen  cnniverse 
rays  which 'did  not  warm  Anything. 

.  Rival  observed  to  Duroy  t .  *^  I  gotthe(pistfi)srat<2as- 
tin^  •Renette's.^  rUerloaded  them  liimself.     The  box  is 

r^  '  '  ,  '.       .  . 
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seeled.  We  "ihall  toss  tip,  besidts,  trhcther  we  use 
tfaem  or  those  of  6ur  adversary."  m 

Duroy  mechantcally  replied i  "I  am  very  much 
bbligedfto  you.?'  i       - 

Then  Rival  gave  him  a  series  of  circumatlntial  rec- 
ommendations, for'  he  was  anxious  that  his  principal 
shotild  not  make  any  mistake.  He  emphasized  each 
point  several  times,  saying :  "  When  they  sayi  *  Are 
you  ready,  genriemen?*  yoiimust  answer  iYes'ih  a 
loud  tone.  When  they  give  the  word  '  Fi^e  I  *  yotf  must 
raise  your  arm  qirickly,  aind  you  niust  fir^  b^fwe/ they 
have  finished  counting  *  One,  ^o,  thrtei*  '*  '. 

^  iAnd  Ifefoy  kept  ^  on  repeating  to  himsblfi  ^'  When 
theygiye  the  word  to  fire,  I  must  raise  my  arm.j  -When 
they  give  the  word  to  fire,  I  must  raise  my  arm;^'  -  Hi 
learnt  it  as  children 'iearn  their  lessons,  by  hiurtip(uring 
them  to  satiety  in  ordei-  to  fix'Aem  o»  their  minds. 
"When  they  give  the  word  to  fire,  I  miist  raise  my 
arm."       •"    :'.     .     ,  ••  '  'r 

•  Tiiecarfciagfe. entered' a  wood,  turned  down  an  avenue 
on  the  right,  and  thbn  to  the  right  agiin.  tti val  sud- 
denly opened  the  door -to  cry  to  the  driver:  *^That 
way,  doWn  the  narrow  road."  The  carriage  turned 
Into  a  Vutty  road  between  ibwo  copses,  in  which  dedd 
leaves  fringed  with  ice  were  quivering.  Duroy  wa^  still 
murmuring  •'  **  When  they  give  the  word  to '  fire,  I 
must  raise  my  arm."  And  he  thought  how  a  carriage 
accident  would  settle  the  whole  affair.  "  Oh  I  if  they 
could  only  upset,  what  luck;  if  he  could  only  break  a 
kg." 

But  he  caught  sight,  at  the  further  sidd  of  a  clearing, 
of  another  carriage'  drawrt  up,   and  four  gentlemen 
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mumping  to  keep  their  f  ^et  warm,  and  he  #its  obliged 
to  open  his  mouth,  so  difficult  did  his  breathing  become. 
.  The  seconds  got  out  first,  and .  then,  the  doctor  and 
the  principal.  Rival  had  taken  the  pistoUcate  and 
walkied  away  with  Botsrenard  to  meet  two  of  the 
strangers  who  came  towards  them)  .Duroy.woifeched 
them  salute  one  another  ceremoniously,  and  then  hfralk 
up  and  down  the  clearing,  Jookijog  nowi  on  the  ground 
and  now  at  the  trees,,  as  though  they  were  looking  for 
9omething(  that  had  fallen  down  or  niight  fly  away« 
Then  they  measured  off  a  certain  number  of  paces,  and 
with  great  difficulty  studc  two  walking  sticks  into  the 
frozen  ground  They  then  reassembkd  in  a.group  and 
went  through  the  action  of  tossitig,  lik&  children  playing 
heads  or  tails. 

Doctor  Le  Bnuncnt  said,  to  Dinroy:  "  Do  you  feel 
all  right?    Do  you  want  anything?  " 

"  No,. nothing,  thanks;'*: 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  mad,  that  he  was  asleq>, 
that  he  was  dreaming,  that  supexnatusal  influences  en- 
veloped him.  Was  he  afraid?  Perhaps.  But  he  did 
not  know..    Everything  about  him  had  altered. 

Jacques  Rival  returned,  and  announced  in  low  tones 
pf  satisfaction:  '*  It  is  aU  ready.  Luck  has  favored 
us  as  regards  the  pistols."  i,    / 

,  That«  so  far  as  Duroy  was  concorned,  was  a  mal!ter 
of  profound  indifference.  •      . 

They  took  off  his  overcoat,  which  he  let  them  do  mot 
ch^nically;  They  felt  the  breast-pocket  of  his  frock- 
coat  to  make  certain  that  he  had  no  pocketbook  or 
papers  likely  to  deaden  a  ball.  He  kept  repeating  to 
htmsdf  like  a  prfeycr:  "  When  the  word  is  given  to 
fire,  I  must  raise  my  arm/' 
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Thby  led  him  up  to  on^  of  the 'sticks  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  handed  him  his  pistol.  Then  he  saw*  a 
man  standing  jiist  in  front  of  him^-^a  short,  stout, 
bald*headed  man,  wearing  spectacles.  ^It  was  his  adver- 
sary. He  saw  him  very  plainly,  but  he  could  only 
think:  '*  When  the  word  to  fire  is  given,  I  most  raise 
my  arm  and  fire  at  once." ' 

A  voice  rang  out. in  the  deepsifence,  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  saying-:  ^'  Are 
you 'ready,  gentlemen?  "  > 

George  exclaimed  "  Yes*"      . 

The  same  voice  gave  the  word  "  Fire  1  " 

He  heard  nothing  more,  he  saw  nothing  more,  -  he 
took  note  of  nothing  more,  he  only  knew  that  he. raised 
his  arm,  pressing  strongly  on  the  trigger.  And  he 
heard  nothing.  But  he  saw  all  at  once  a  littie  6ndce 
at  the  end  of  his  pistol  barrel,  and  as  the  man  in  front 
of  him  still  stood  in:  the  same  position,  he  perceived, 
too,  a  little  cloud  of  smoke,  drifting  off  over  hk 
head. 

They  had  both  fired.  .  It  was  over. 

His  seconds  and  the  doctor  touched  him,  felt  him  and 
unbuttoned  his  clothes,  asking,  anxiously:  "Are  you 
hit?" 

He  replied  at  haphazard:     "No,  I  do  not  think  so." 

Langremont,  too,  was  as  unhurt  as  his  enemy,  and 
Jacques  Rival  murmured  in  a  discontented  tone :  "  It 
is  always  so  with  those  damned  pistols;  you  either  miss 
or  kill.     What  a  filthy  weapon." 

Duroy  did  not  move,  paralyzed  by  surprise  and  joy. 
It  was  over.  They  had  to  take  away  his  weapon,  which 
he  still  had  clenched  in  his  hand.  It  seemed  to  him  now 
that  he  could  have  done  battle  with  the  whole  world. 
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It  wis  ovqr.  What  bappt0£asl  .He  ielt  suddenly 
brave  enough  to  defy  no  matter  whom^  . 

The  whole  of  th«  seconds  conversed  together  for  a 
few  moments,  niaking  an  appointment  to  draw  op  their 
report  of  the .  proceeding^  in  the  coarse  .of 'the  day. 
Then  they  got  into  the  carriage  again,*  arid  the  driver, 
who  was  laughing  on  the  boxj  started  off,  cracking  his 
whip.  They  breakfasted  together  on  the  boulevards, 
and  in  chatting  over  the. event,  Doroy  narrated  his  im« 
pressions.  "  I  felt  quite  uneohoemed,  quite.  You 
must,  besides,  have  seen  it  yatir&elf*". 

Rival  replied:     "  Yfa^  yoo; bore. yourself  very  well." 

When' the  report  w«s  drawn  up  it  wte  handed  to  Du- 
toy^  who  Was  to  insert  it  in  the  paper.  He  was  aston^ 
i^hed  to  read  that  he  had  exchanged  a. couple  of  shots 
with  Monsieur  Louis  Langremont,  and  rather  uneasily 
interrogated  Rival,  saying  t     *'  But  we  oaly  fired  once/' 

The  other  smiled.  "Yes,  one  shot'  apiece^  that 
makes  a  couple  of  shots.'* 

Duroy,  deeming  the  explanation  satisfactory,  did 
not  persist.  Daddy  Walter  embraced  him,  saying: 
^*  Bravo,  bravo,  you  have  defended  the  colors  of  Fie 

George  showed  himself  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
at  the  principal  newspaper  oiSces,  and  at  the  chief  cafes 
on  the  boulevatds.  He  twice  encountered  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  also  showing  himself.  They  did  not 
bow  to  one^another*  If  one  of  them  had  been  wounded 
they  would  have  shaken  hands.  Each  of  them,  more* 
over,  swore  with  coAvlction  that  he  had  heard  the  whis- 
tling of  the  other^s  bullet.        ^ 

The  next  day,  at  abbut  elevenj  Duroy  I'eceived  a 
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telegram.     '^  Awfully  alarmed^     Comd  at  once.     Rue 
de  Constantinople. —  Clo." 

He  hastened  to  their  meeting-rplace,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arnisy  smothering  him  with  kisses. 

^'  Oh^  mydarling!  if  .yoii  only  knew  what  I  felt  when 
I  saw  the  papers  this  morning.  .  Oh^  tell  me  all  aihot^t 
it  r  I  waint  to  know  everything.'' 

He  had  to  give  minute  details.  She  said:  "  What 
a  dreadful  night  you  must  have  passed  before  the  dud." 

"  No,  I  slept  very  well." 

^'  I  should  not  have  closed  an  eye.  And  on  the 
ground  —  tell  nie  all  that  happdned." 

.  He  gave  a  dramatic  account.  *'  When  we  were. face 
to  fac6'With  orie  another  at  twenty  paces,  only  four 
times  the  length  of  this  room,  Jacques,  after  asking  if 
we  were  ready,  gave  the  word  '  Fire.'  I  raised  my  arm 
at  once,  keeping  a  good  line,  but 'I  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  Bitn  at  the  hnd  I  had  a  pistol  with  ari  un- 
usually stiff  pull,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  very  easy  ones, 
so  that  the  resistance  of  the  trigger  caused  me  to  fire  too 
high.  No  matter,  it  could  not  have  gone  very  far  off 
him.  He  shoots  well,  too,  the  rascal.  His  bullet 
skimmed  by  my  temple.     I  felt  the  wind  of  it." 

She  was  sitting  on  his  knees,  and  holding  him  in  her 
arms  as  though  to  share  his  daiigers.  She  murmured : 
"  Oh,  my  poor  darling  I  my  poor  darling  I  "        ,    . 

WHcsi  b^  bad  finished  his  narration,,  she  said:*  '*  Do 
you  know,  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  notust  see  yout 
and  wifh  my  husband  in  Paris  it  is  not  easy.  OfteA  I 
could  find  an  hour  in  the  morning  before  you  were  up 
to  run  in  and  kiss  you,  but  I  won't  Qnter  that  awful 
houie  of  youcs.    What  is  to  be  done? 


I  M 
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*  He  suddenly  had  an  inspiration,  ahd  aslked :  ^^  What 
is  the  rent  here?  " 

"A  bundced  frailcs  a  month*"  , 

"  Well,  I  will  take  the  rooms  pycr  on  my  own  ac- 
count, and  live  here  ahbgether..  ryjine  are.no  longer 
good  enough  for  my  new  position/' I- 

She  reflected  a  few  moments,,  and  (then  said:  .  *'  No, 
I  won't  have  that.'^ 

He  was  astomished,  and  asked : :    "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  won't." 

**  That  is  not  a  reason.  These  rooms  suit  me  very 
well.  I  am  here,  and  ?hall  remain  here.  Besides," 
he  added,  with  a  laugh,  ^*  they  are  taken  in  my  name." 

But  she  kept  on  refusing,  **  No,  no,  I  won't  have  it.'* 

*^  Why  not,  then?" 

Then  she  whispered  tenderly :  "  Because  you  would 
bring  women  here,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

'He  grew  indignant.  "  Never*  I  can  promise  you 
that." 

"  No,  you  will  bring  them  all  the  same." 

"  I  swear  I  won't." 

"  Truly?  " 

"  Truly,  on  my  word  of  honor.  This  is  our  place, 
our  very  own." 

She  clasped  him  to  her  in  an  outburst  of  love,  ex- 
claiming: "Very  well,  then,  darling.  But; you  know 
if  you  once  deceive  me,  only  once,  it  will  be  all  over 
between  us,  all  over  for  ever." 

He  swore  again  with  many  protestations,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  install  himself  there  that  very  day^ 
so  that  she  could  look  in  on  him  as  she  passed  the  door: 
Then  she  said:     **  In  any  c^se,  come  and  dine  with  us 
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on. Sunday.     My  husband  thinks  you  are  charming.''. 

He  was  flattered.     "  ReaUy  1  ", 

"  Yeg,  yon  have  captivated  him.     And  thexi,  listen, 
you  have  tpl4  me  that  you  were  brought  up  in  a  country* 
botise." 
!    "Yes;  why?" 

"  Then  you  must  know  something  about  agricul* 
ture?" 

"  Yes." 

\^  Weill  t^lk  to  him  about  gardening  and  the  crops. 
He  is  very  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Good;  I  will  not  forget." 

She  left  him,  after  kissing  him  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
the  duel  having  stimulated  her  affection. 

Duroy  thought,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  office, 
"  What  a  strange  being*  What  a  feather  brain.  Can 
one  tell  what  she  wants  and  what  she  cares  for?  And 
what  a  strange  household.  .  What  fanciful  being  ar- 
ranged the  union  of  that  old  man  and  this  madcap? 
What  made  the  inspector  marry  this  giddy  girl?  A 
mystery.  Who  knows?  Love,  perhaps.'-  And  he 
concluded:  "After  all,  she  is  a  very  nice  little  misr 
tress,  and  I  should  be  a  very  big  fool  to  let  her  slip 
away  from  me." 

VIII 

His  duel  had  given  Duroy  a  position  among  the 
leader-writers  of  the  Fie  Francaise,  but  as  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  ideas,  he  made  a  specialty  of  de- 
clamatory articles  on  the  decadence  of  morality,  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  character^  the  weakening 
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of  the  patriotic  fiber  and  the  anaemia  of  French  honor. 
He  had  discovered  the  word  anaemra,  and  was  very 
proud  of  it.  And  when  Madame  de  Marelle,  filled 
with  that  skeptical,  mocking,  and  incredulous  spint 
characteristic  of  the  Parisian,  laughed  at  his  tirades, 
which  she  demolished  with  an  epigram,  he  replied  with 
a  smile:  ^'  Bah  I  this  sort  of  thing  will  give  me  a  good 
reputation  later  on." 

He  now  resided  in  the  Rue  de  Constantinople, 
whither  he  had  shifted  his  portmanteau,  hi&  hair-brush, 
his  razor,  and  his  soap,  which  was  what  his  moving 
amounted  to.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week  she  would  call 
before  he  was  up,  undress  in  a  twinkling,  and  slip  into 
bed,  shivering  fronx  the  cold  prevailing  out  of  doors* 
As  a  set  off,  Duroy  dined  every  Thursday  at  her  resi- 
dence, and  paid  court  to  her  husband  by  talking  agri- 
culture with  him.  As  he  was  himself  fond  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  some- 
times both  grew  so  interested  in  the  subject  of  rfieir 
conversation  that  they  quite  forgot  the  wife  dozing  on 
the  sofa.  Laurine  would  also  go  to  sleep,  now  on 
the  knee  of  her  father  and  now  on  that  of  Pretty-boy. 
And  when  the  journalist  had  left,  Monsieur  de  Marelle 
never  failed  to  assert,  in  that  doctrinal  tone  in  which 
he  said  the  least  thing:  "  That  young  fellow  is  really 
very  pleasant  company,  he  has  a  well-informed  mind." 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close.  One  began  to 
smell  the  violets  in  the  street,  as  one  passed  the  barrows 
of  the  flower-sellers  of  a  morning.  Duroy  was  living 
beneath  a  sky  without  a  cloud. 

One  night,  on  returning  home,  he  found  a  letter  that 
had  been  slipped  under  his  door.     He  glanced  at  the 
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post^mark,  and  read  "  Cannes,"     Having  opened  it,  he 
read: 

"  Villa  Jolle,  Cannes. 
*'  D£AR  Sir  anix  Friend, —  You  told  me,  did  you 
not,  that  I  could  reckon  upon  you  for  anything?  Well, 
I  have  a  very  painful  service  to  ask  of  you;  it  is  to  come 
and  help,  me,  so  that  I  may  not  be  left  alone  during  the 
last  moments  of  Charles,  who  is  dying.  He  may  not 
last  out  the  week>  as  the  doctor  has  forewarned  me, 
although  he  has  not  yet  taken  to  his  bed.  I  have  no 
longerstrength  nor  courage  to  witness  this  hourly  death, 
and  I  think  with  terror  of  those  last  moments  which 
are  drawing  nter.  I  can  only  ask  such  a  service  of  you^ 
as  my  husband  has  no  relatives.  You  were  his  com* 
rade;  he  opened  the  door  of  the  paper  to  you.  Come, 
I  heg  of  you;  I  have  no  one  else  to  ask. 

"  BeKcve  me,  your  very  sincere  friend, 

"  Madeleine  Forestier." 

A  strange  feeling  filled  George's  heart,  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  of  a  space  opening  before  him,  and  he 
murmured:  "To  be  sure,  I'll  go*  Poor  Charles  I 
What  are  we,  after  all?  " 

The  governor,  to  whom  he  read  the  letter,  grum- 
blingly  granted  permission,  repeating:  "  But  be  back 
soon,  you  are  indispensable  to  us." 

George  left  for  Cannes  next  day  by  the  seven  o'clock 
express,  after  letting  the  Marelles  know  of  his  depart 
ture  by  a  telegram.  He  arrived  the  following  evening 
about  four  o'dodc.  A  commissionaire  guided  him  to 
the  Villa  JoHe,  built  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the  pine 
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forest  clothed  with,  white  houses,  which  extends- from 
Cannes  to  the  Golfe  Juan,  The  house  —  small,,  low, 
and  in  the  Italian  style  —  was  built  beside  the  road 
which  winds  zig-eag  fashion  up  through  the  trees,  re- 
vealing a  succession  of  chamnag  views  at  every  turning 
it  makes. 

The  man  servant  opened  .the  door,,  and  exclaiaied: 
"  Oh  1  Sir,  madame  is  expecting  you  most  impatiently/' 

"  How  is  your  master?  "  inquired  Duroy* 

"  Not  at  all  well,  sir.     He  cannot  last  much  longer/* 

The  drawing-room,  into  which  George  was  showa, 
was  hung  with  pink  and  blue  chintz.  The  tall  and  wide 
windows  overlooked  the  town  and  the  sea.  Duroy 
muttered:  "By  Jove,  this  is  nice  and  swell  for  a 
country  house.  Where  the  deuce  do  they  get  the 
money  from?" 

The  rustle  of  a  dress  made  him  turn  round. 
Madame  Foresticr  held  out  both  hands  to  him. 
"  How  good  of  you  to  come,  how  good  of  vou  to 
come,"  said  she. 

And  suddenly  she  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  Then 
they  looked  at  one  another.  She  was  somewhat  paler 
and  thinner,  but  still  fresh-complexioned,  and  perhaps 
still  prettier  for  her  additional  delicacy.  She  mur- 
mured :  "  He  is  dreadful,  do  you  know;  he  knows  that 
he  is  doomed,  and  he  leads  me  a  fearful  life.  But 
where  is  your  portmanteau  ?  " 

"  I  have  left  it  at  the  station,  not  knowing  what  hotel 
you  would  like  me  to  stop  at  in  order  to  be  near  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "  You  must 
stay  here.  Besides,  your  room  is  all  ready.  He  might 
die  at  any  moment,  and  if  it  were  to  happen  during  the 
night  I  should  be  alone.     I  will  send  for  your  luggage.*' 
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He  bowed,  saying :     *'  As  you  please." 

^'  Now  let  us  go  upstairs,"  she  said 

He  followed  hen  She  opened  a  door  on  the  first 
floor,  and  Duroy  saw,  wrapped  in  rugs  and  seated  in 
an  armchair  near  the  window,  a  kind  of  living  corpse, 
lirid  even  under  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun^  and 
looking  towards  him.  He  scarcely  recognized,  but 
rather  guessed,  that  It  was  his  friend.  The  room 
reeked  of  fever,  medicated  drinks,  ether,  tar,  the  name- 
less and  oppressive  odor  of  a  consumptive^s  sick  room. 
Forestier  held  out  his  hand  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
'^  Sd  here  you  are;  you  have  come  to  see  me  die»  then! 
Thanks." 

Duroy  affected  to  lau^.  "  To  see  you. die?  That 
would  not  be  a  very  amusing  sight,  and  I  should  not 
select  such  an  occasion  to  visit  Cannes.  I  came  to  ^ve 
yjou.ajcbk  in,  and  to  rest  myself  a  bit." 

Forestier  murmured,  "  Sit  down,"  and  then  bent  his 
head,  as  though  lost  in  painful  thoughts.  He  breathed 
hurriedly  ajnd  pantingly,  and  from  time  to  time  gaveia 
kind  of  groan,  as  If  he  wanted  to  remind  the  others  how 
ill  he  was. 

Seeing  that  he  would  not  speak,  his  wife  came  aiid 
leaned  against  the  wjndow-siU,  and  inditating  the  view 
with  a  motion  oi  her  head^  said,  A'  Look  I  Is  not  that 
beautiful?"  .. 

Before  thetn  the  hillside,  dotted  with  villas,  sloped 
downwards  towards  the  town,  which  stretched  in  a.  half*- 
circle  along  the  shore  with  its  head  to  the  right  .in  the 
direction  of  the  pier,  overlooked  by  the  old  city  sur- 
mounted by  its  belfry,  and  its  feet  to  the  left>  towards 
the  point  of  La  Croisette,  facing  the  Isles  of  Lerins. 
These  two  islands  appeared  like  two  green  spots  amidst 
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the  blue  water.  They  seemed  ta  be  floating  on  it  like 
two  huge  green  leaves,  so  low  and  flat  did  they  appear 
from  this  height  Afar  off,  bounding  the  viisw  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  beyond  the  pier  and  the  belfry, 
a  long  succession  of  blue  hills  showed  up  against  a  da'Z^ 
zling  sky,  their  strange  and  picturesque  line  of  sum- 
mits now  rounded,  now  forked,  now  pointed,  ending 
with  a  huge  pyramidal  mountain,  its  loot  in  the  sea 
itself.  ■ 

Madame  Forestier  pointed  it  out,  saying:  '<  This  is 
UEstherel'* 

The  void  beyond  the  dark  hiUf  tops  washed,  a  glow- 
ing red  that  the  eye  would  not  fear,  and  Duroy,  despite 
himself,  felt  the  majesty*  of  the  closfc  of  the  day*  He 
murmured,  finding  no  other  term  strong  enough  to  etf- 
press  his  admiration,  **  It  is  stunning."  :_^ 

Forestier  raised  his  head,  and  turning  to  his  wife, 
said:     "  Let  me  have  some  fresh  air.'* 

"  Pray,  be  careful,"  was  her  reply.  "  It  is  late,  and 
the  sun  is  setting;  you  will  catch  a  fresh  cold,  and  you 
know  how  bad  that  is  for  you." 

He  made  a  feverish  and  feeble  movement  with  his 
right  hand  that  was  almost  meant  for  a  blow,  and  niur- 
mured  with  a  look  of  anger,  the  grin  of  a  dyi)ig  man 
that  showed  all  the  thinness  of  his  lips,  the  holldwnes^ 
of  the  cheeks,  and  the  prominence  of  all  the  bones  of 
the  face:  "I  tell  you  I  am  stifling.  What  docs  it 
matter  to  you  whether  I  die  a  day  Sooner  or  a  day  later, 
since  I  am  done  for? '' 

She  opened  the  window  quite  wide.  The  air^  that 
entered  surprised  all  three  like  a  caress.  It  was  a  soft, 
warm  breeze,  a  breeze  of  spring,  already  laden  with  the 
scents  of  the  odoriferous  shrubs  and  fliowers  whi<:h 
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syprang  up  aloag  this  shore.  A  powerful  sce^t  of  dyr* 
pendne  4nd  the  harsh  «avor  of  the  CMcalyptiig  could  be 
distmguisbed* 

Forestier  drank  k  in  with  ishort  and  f^ever^d  ga^ps. 
He  x:hi(i:ched  the  arm  of  his  chair  w'}$k  hi»  nailst,  »nd 
said  in  low,  hissing,  and  f^^aflP  tones:  *^Shu):  th<r 
window.  It  hurts  me;  I  wouJd  x^thtf  di^e  11:1  ^  ceUar." 
,  His  wife  slowly  closed  th^  windt^w,  Md  th^A  looked 
out  in  space,  her  forehead  against  the  pane^  Duro^j 
feeling  y^ry  ill  at  .ease;,  would  have  likf4  ^^  t^ve  cliatited 
with  the  invalid  and.r^esaissured  him.  Bvt  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  comfort  hiw.  At  length  bie  said: 
**  Then  yoy  hav^  npt  ^ot  ^ay  bc^tr  si^ce  you  have  been 
here?" 

Forestier  shruggied  his  shoulders  wit^  low-spirited 
impatience  "  You  see  very  weli  I  fcaye  not,"  fee  F€r 
plied,  .and  a^ain  lawcre^  his  h^d* 

Duroy  went  on:  "  Hang  rit.all,  it  is  ever  <so  fmdi 
niqer  herje  than  in  Paras.  W^e  ar,e  stiJl  ;in  the  noddle  oi 
wiati^r  there*  It  anpiws,  it^eezes^  it  rains,  €nd  it  is 
dark  .enoiigjh  £or  the  la,mps  to  be  lit  at  three  ji^^  the  afterr 
noon." 
.  **  Anyiihing  now  ^  ,thc.p^a>fcr?  "  aaked  Forjcstiex- 

**  'Nothing,  .  Xhcy  hjfiye  ,t^ir  ^n  yQung  Lax^rin,  whp 
has  left  :the  Voltairej  ^to  4o  ywir  work,  .but  h^  is  jtiot 
up  .to  it-     It  is  time  that  jpu  came  :ba<d<:."    . 

Jhe  inyalid  mmterpd:  "I*— I  ^hall  do  all  mj 
work  six  ieet  lindqr  «the  sod  now,"    . 

This  .fixed  .idea  recurred  ilik^  a  jko^U  apropos  of  ev* 

eiy thing,  continually  cropping  ^  ,in  weiy  idea,  every 

sentence.     Xfhere  ws^s  a  Joqg^sileacf?,  latdee^p  find  painful 

silence.     The  glow. of  thesifinBeit^as^^lowly  (fading,  and 

the  ^mountains  were  .growing  black.  ftg««n9t)the  red  sky, 
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which  was  getting  duller.  A  colored  shadow,  ft  com- 
mehcement  of  night,  which  yet  retained  the  glow  of  an 
expiring  furnace,  stole  into  the  room  and  seemed  to 
tinge  the  furniture,  the  walls,  the  hangings,  with 
mingled  tints  of  sable  and  crimson.  The  chimney- 
glass,  reflecting  the  horizon,  seemed  like  a  patch  of 
blood.  Madame  Forestier  did  not  stir,  but  remained 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  room,  her  face  to  the  win- 
dow pane. 

Forestier  began  to  speak  in  a  broken,  breathless  voice, 
heartrending  to  listen  to.  "How  many  more  sun- 
Sets  shall  I  see?  Eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  perhaps 
thirty  —  no  more.  You  haw  time  before  you;  for  me 
it  is  all  over.  And  it  will  go  on  all  the  same,  after  I 
am  gone,  as  if  I  was  still  here.*'  He  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  continued :  "  All  that  I  see  re- 
minds me  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  see  it  no  more.  It 
is  horrible.  I  shall  see  nothing; — nothing  of  all  that 
exists;  not  the  smallest  things  one  makes  use  of  —  the 
plates,  the  glasses,  the  beds  in  which  one  rests  so  coni- 
fortably,  the  carriages.  How  nice  it  is  to  drive  put  of 
an  evening !     How  fond  I  was  of  all  those  things  1  '* 

He  nervously  moved  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  as 
though  playing*  the  piano  on  the  arms  of  his  chain 
Each  of  his  silences  was  moi-e  painful  than  his  words, 
80  evident  was  it  that  his  thoughts  must  be  fearful. 
Duroy  suddenly  recalled  what  Norbcrt  de  Varennc  had 
said  to  him  some  weeks  before,  "  I  now '  see  death  so 
near  that  I  often  want  to  sttretch  out  my  arms  t6  put  it 
back^  I  see  it  everywhere.  The  insects  crushed  on  the 
path,  the  falling  leaves,  the  white  hi\r  ih  a  friend's 
bea^rd,  rend  my  heart  and  ci^  to  me,  *' Behold  1 '  " 

He  had  not  uttd*stbod  all  this  <m  that  occasibn;  now, 
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seeing  Forestier,  he  did.  An  unknown  pain  assailed 
him,  as  if  he  himself  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
death,  hideous  death,  hard  by,  within  reach  of  his  hand, 
on  the  chair  in  which  his  friend  lay  gasping.  He 
longed  to  get  up,  to  go  away,  to  fly,  to  return  to  Paris 
at  once.  Ohl  if  he  had  known  lie  would  not  hive 
come. 

Darkness  had  now  spread  over  the  room»  like  prema- 
ture mourning  for  the  dying  man.  The  window  alone 
remained  still  visible,  showing,  within  the  lighter  square 
formed  by  it,  the  motionless,  outline  of  the  young  wife, 

Forestier  remarked,  with  irritation,  "  Well,  are  they 
going  to  bring  in  the  lamp  to-n}ght  ?  This  is  what  they 
^all  looking  after  an  invalid." 

The  shadow  outlined  against  the  window  panes  di»- 
appearedi  and  the  sound  of  an  electric  bell  rang  throu^ 
the  house.  A  servant  shortly  entered  and  piaced  a 
lamp  on  the  mantelpiece.  Madame  Forestier  said  to 
her  husband,  "  Will  you  go  to  bed,  or  would  you  rather 
come  down  to  dinner?  " 

He  murmured:     "  I  will  come  down." 

Waiting  for  this  meal  kept  them  all  three  sitting  still 
for  nearly  an  hour,  only  uttering  from  time  to  time 
some  needless  commonplace  remark,  as  if  there  had 
been  some  danger,  some  mysterious  danger  in  letting 
silence  endure  too  long,  in  letting  the  air  congeal  in  this 
room  where  death  was  prowling. 

At  length  dinner  was  announced.  The  meal  seemed 
interminable  to  Duroy.  They  did  not  speak,  but  ate 
noiselessly,  and  then  crumbled  their  bread  with  their 
fingers.  The  man  servant  who  waited  upon  them  went 
to  and  fro  without  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  being 
heard,  for  as  the  creak  of  a  boot-sole  irritated  Charle3, 
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he  wore  list  slippers.  The  hai'sh  tick  of  a  wooden  clock 
alone  disturbed  the  calm  with  its  mechanical  and  regular 
sounds 

As  soon  a$  dinner  was  orer  I>ufoy,  on  the  plea  of 
fatigue^  retired  to  hjs  room,  and  leaning  on  the  window- 
iiU  Vouched  the  foil  moot^  in  tlie  mid^t  of  the  sky  like 
an  immense  lamp,  casting  its  cold  gleam  upon  the  White 
walls  of  the  villas^  and  $catteting  OVet  tK«  sea  tt  Soft 
and  moving  dappled  light.  He  stfoS^e  to  find  some 
reason  to  justify  a  swift  departure,  invcinting  plans,  tele- 
grams he  wa^  to  recerre)  a  ttcM  {torn  Monsieur 
Walter. 

But  his  resolves  to  fly  kppeiir^d  tnote  difficult  to 
realize  on  awakening  the  next  ttidfnirtg*  Madame 
Forestier  would  not  be  taken  in  by  hid  devices,  and  he 
would  lose  by  hJs  cowardice  all  the  benefit  of^  his  self- 
devotion.  He  said  td  himself:  **  Bahl  It  is  aWkWard; 
Well  so  much  the  worse,  there  must  be  unpleasant  situa- 
tions in  life,  and,  besides,  it  will  perhaps  be  soon  over." 

It  was  a  bright  day,  one  o^  those  bright  Southern 
days  that  make  the  heart  feel  light,  and  Duroy  walked 
down  to  the  sea,  thinking  that  it  would  be  soon  enough 
to  see  Forestier  some  time  in  course  of  the  afternoon. 
When  he  returned  to  lunch,  th*  servant  remarked, 
"  Master  has  already  asked  for  you  two  or  three  times, 
sir.    Will  you  please  step  up  to  his  room,  sir?'" 

He  went  upstairs.  Forestier  appeared  to  be  doling 
In  his  armchair.  His  wife  was  reading,  stretched  out 
on  the  so^a. 

The  invalid  raised  his  head,  and  Duroy  said,  "  Well, 
how  do  you  feel  ?     You  seem  quite  fresh  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  I  am  better,  I  have  recovered  some  of  my 
strength.     Get  through  your  lunch  with  Madeleine  as 
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$oon  as  you  can,  for  wc  are  going  out  for  a  drive.'! 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  Duroy,  the  young  wife 
said  to  him,  "  There,  to-day  he  thinks  he  is  all  right 
again.  He  has  been  making  plans  all  the  morning. 
We  are  going  to  the  Golfe  Jjaan  now  to  buy  som^  pot- 
tery for  our  rooms  in  Paris,  H^  is,  determined  to  go 
out,  but  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  some  mldhap.  He  can- 
not bear  the  shaking  of  the  drive," 

When  the  landau  arrived,  Forestier  c^me  down  stairs, 
a  step  at  a  time,  supported  by  his  servant  But  as  sooit 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  carriage,  he  ordered  the  hood 
to  be  taken  off.  His  wife  opposed  this,  saying,  "  You 
will  catch  cold.     It  is  madness." 

He  persisted,,  repeating,  "  Oh,  I  am  much  better.  I 
feel  it." 

They  passed  at  first  along  some  of  those  shady  roads, 
bordpred  by  gardens,  which  cause  Cannes  to  resemble  a 
kind  of  English  Park,  and  then  reached  the  highway  to 
Antibes,  running  along  the  sea-shore.  Forestier  acted 
as  guide.  He  had  already  pointed  out  the  villa  of  the 
Court  de  Paris,  and  now  indicated  others.  He  was 
lively,  with  the  forced  and  feeble  gayety  of  a  doomed 
man.  He  lifted  his  finger,  no  longer  having  strength 
to  stretch  out  his  arm,  and  said,  "  There  is  the  lie 
Sainte  Marguerite,  and  the  chateau  from  which  Bazaine 
escaped.  How  they  did  humbug  us  over  that  mat- 
ter 1" 

Then  regimental  recollections  recurred  to  him,  and 
he  mentioned  various  oflSicers  whose  names  recalled  in- 
cidents to  them.  But  all  at  once,  the  road  making  a 
turn,  they  caught  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  Golfe  Juan, . 
with  the  white  village  in  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  the 
point  of  Antibes  at  the  further  side  pf  it.-    Forestier^ 
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suddenly  seized  upon  by  childish  glee,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  I 
the  squadron,  you  will  see  the  squadron." 

Indeed  they  could  perceive,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  bay,  half-a-dozen  large  ships  resembling  rocks 
covered  with  leafless  trees.  They  were  huge,  strange, 
mis-shapen,  with  excrescences,  turrets,  rams,  burying 
themselves  in  the  water  as  though  to  take  root  beneath 
the  waves.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  how  they  could 
stir  or  move  about,  they  seemed  so  heavy  and  so  firmly 
fixed  to  the  bottom.  A  floating  battery,  circular  and 
high  out  of  water,  resembling  the  light-houses  that  are 
built  on  shoals.  A  tall  three-master  passed  near  them, 
with  all  its  white  sails  set.  It  looked  graceful  and 
pretty  beside  these  iron  war  monsters  squatted  on  the 
water.  Forestier  tried  to  make  them  out.  He  pointed 
out  the  Colbert,  the  Suffren,  the  Admiral  Duperre,  the 
Redoubtable,  the  Devastation,  and  then  checking  him- 
self, added,  "  No  I  made  a  mistake ;  that  one  is  the  Dev- 
astation.'* 

They  arrived  opposite  a  species  of  large  pavilion,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  the  inscription,  "  Art  Pottery  of 
the  Golfe  Juan,"  and  the  carriage,  driving  up  the 
sweep,  stopped  before  the  door.  Forestier  wanted  to 
buy  a  couple  of  vases  for  his  study.  As  he  felt  unequal 
to  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  specimens  were  brought 
out  to  him  one  after  the  other.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
making  a  choice,  and  consulted  his  wife  and  Duroy. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  ^*  it  is  for  the  cabinet  at  the 
end  of  the  study.  Sitting  in  my  chair,  I  have  it  before 
my  eyes  all  the  time.  I  want  an  antique  form,  a  Greek 
outline."  He  examined  the  specimens,  had  others 
brought,  and  then  turned  again  to  the  first  ones.  At 
length  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  having  paid,  insisted 
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upon  the  articles  being  sent  on  at  once.  ''  I  shall  be 
going  back  to  Paris  in  a  few  days/'  he  said. 

They  drove  home,  but  as  they  skirted  the  bay  a  rush 
of  cold  air  from  one  of  the  valleys  suddenly  met  them, 
and  the  invalid  began  to  cough.  It  was  nothing  at  first, 
but  it  augmented  and  became  an  unbroken  fit  of  cough- 
ing, and  then  a  kind  of  gasping  hiccough. 

Forestier  was  choking,  and  every  time  he.  tried  to 
draw  breath  the  cough  seemed  to  rend  his  chest 
Nothing  would  soothe  or  check  it  He  had  to  be 
borne  from  the  carriage  to  his  room,  and  Duroy,  who 
supported  his  legs,  felt  the  jerking  of  his  feet  at  each 
convulsion  of  his  lungs.  The  warmth  of  theh^d  did 
not  check  the  attack,  which  lasted  till  midnjght,  when, 
at  length,  narcotics  lulled  its  deadly  spasm*  The  sick 
man.  remained  till  morning  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with 
his  eyes  open. 

The  first  words  he  uttered  were  to  ask  for  the  barber, 
for  he  insisted  on  being  shaved  every  morning.  He 
got  up  for  this  operation,  but  had  to  be  helped  back 
into  bed  at  once,  and  his  breathing  grew  so  short,  so 
hard,  and  so  difficult,  that  Madame  Forestier,  in  alarm, 
had  Duroy,  who  had  just  turned  in,  roused  up  again 
in  order  to  beg  him  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

He  came  back  almost  immediately  with  Dr.  Gavaut, 
who  prescribed  a  soothing  drink  and  gave  some  advice ; 
but  when  the  journalist  saw  him  to  the  door.  In  order 
to  ask  his  real  opinion,  he  said,  "  It  is  the  end.  He  Wiil 
be  dead  to-morrow  morning.  Break  it  to  his  poor 
wife,  and  send  for  a  priest.  I,  for  my  part>  can  do 
nothing  more.     I  am,  however,  entirely  at  your  serv- 


ice." 


Duroy  sent  for  Madame  Forestier.     "  He  is  dying," 
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said  he.  **  The  doctor  advises  a  priest  being  sent  fon 
What  would  you  like  done?  " 

She  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then,  in  slow  tones, 
as  though  she  had  calculated  everything,  replied,  '^  Yes, 
that  will  be  best  —  in  many  respects.  I  will  break  it 
to  him  —  tell  him  the  vicar  wants  to  see  him,  or  some* 
thing  or  other;  I  really  don't  know  what.  You  would 
be  very  kind  if  you  would  go  and  find  a  priest  for  me 
and  pick  one  out  Choose  one  who  won't  raise  too 
many  difficulties  over  the  business.  One  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  confession,  and  will  let  us  off  with  the  rest 
of  it  all" 

The  young  fellow  returned  with  a  complaisant  old 
ecclesiastic,  who  accommodated  himself  to  the  state  of 
affairs.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Into  the. dying  man's 
room,  Madame  Forestier  came  out  of  it,  and  sat  down 
with  Duroy  in  the  one  adjoining. 

"  It  has  quite  upset  him,"  said  she.  "When  I  spoke 
to  him  about  a  priest  his  face  assumed  a  frightful  ex- 
pression as  if  he  had  felt  the  breath  —  the  breath  of  -*- 
you  know.  He  understood  that  it  was  all  over  at  last, 
and  that  his  hours  were  numbered."  She  was  very  pale 
as  she  continued,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  his  face.  He  certainly  saw  death  face  to  face  at 
that  moment.     He  saw  him." 

They  could  hear  the  priest,  who  spoke  in  somewhat 
loud  tones,  being  slightly  deaf,  and  who  was  saying, 
"  No,  no ;  you  are  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  You  are  ill, 
but  in  no  danger.  And  the  proof  is  that  I  have  called 
in  as  a  friend  as  a  neighbor." 

They  could  not  make  out  Forestier's  reply,  but  the 
old  man  went  on,  "  No,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  communi- 
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cate.  We  will  talk  of  that  when  you  are  bette^.  If 
you  wish  to  profit  by  my  visit  — r-  tp  confess,  for  instance 
—  I  ask  nothing  better.  I  am  a  shepher4,  you  know, 
and  seize  on  every  occasion  to  bring  a  Igmb  bajclf  to  the 
fold." 

A  long  silence  followisd.  For/sstijer  must  tiaye  bef^n 
speaking  in  a  faint  voice.  Then  all  at  o^ce  t^p  pj^i^t 
uttered  in  a  different  tone,  the  tone  of  an^  Q^c^a^Og  .^ 
the  altar.  *'  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinit/e.  Repeat 
the  Comfiteoir,  my  son.  You  have  perhaps  forgotten 
it;  I  will  help  you.  Repeat  after  ine:  *  Comfitpor 
Deo  omnipoteiiti--rBeatae.MariQe  Sjemper  virgini.' " 

He  paused  from  time  Iq  time  .to  allo^  tjie  dying  man 
to  catch  him  up.     Theij  he  said,  **  And  ryow  iconfess." 

The  young  wife  and  Duroy  sat  stiU  seized  on  by  a 
strange  uneasinessy  -stirred  by  anxious  ^xpeoation.  T^ 
invalid  had  murmured  something.  The  priest  rer 
peated,  "  You  have  given  way  to  guilty  pljBasures  —  of 
wiiat  kind,  my  son?  ^' 

•'Madeleine  rose  and  said,  **  Let  us  go. down  into  jhe 
garden  for  a  short  time.  We  miist  not  lisj^eq  to  his 
secrets." 

And  they  went  and  sat  dowh  on  a  bench  before  the 
.door  beneath  a  rose  tree  in  bloom,  and  beside  a  bed  of 
pinks,  which  shed  their  soft  and  powerful  perfume 
abrpad  in  the  pure  air.  Duroy,  after  a  few  moipent^' 
silence,  inquired,  "  Shall  you  be  long  before  you  return 
to  Paris? ''^ 

"  Oh,'  no,^'  she  replied.  •*  As  soon  asrit  Is  ajl  ov^r  J 
shgU  go  track  there."  o 

"Within  ten  days?" 

"  Yes,  at  the  rtiost.'" 
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"  He  has  no  relations,  then?^' 

**  None  except  cousins.  His  father  and  mother  died 
when  he  was  quite  young." 

They  both  watched  a  butterfly  sipping  existence  from 
the  pinks,  passing  from  one  to  another  with  a  soft  flut- 
ter of  his  wings,  which  continued  to  flap  slowly  when 
he  alighted  on  a  flower.  They  remained  silent  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  servant  came  to  inform  them  that  "  the  priest 
had  finished,"  and  they  went  upstairs  together. 

Forestier  seemed  to  have  grown  still  thinner  since  the 
day  before.  The  priest  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  say- 
ing, "  Good-day,  my  son,  I  shall  call  in  again  to-mor- 
row morning,"  and  took  his  departure. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room  the  dying  man, 
who  was  panting  for  breath,  strove  to  hold  out  his  two 
hands  to  his  wife,  and  gasped,  "  Save  me  —  save  me, 
darling,  I  don't  want  to  die  —  I  don't  warft  to  die. 
Oh  1  save  me  —  tell  me  what  I  had  better  do;  send  for 
the  doctor.  I  will  take  whatever  you  like.  I  won't 
die  —  I  won't  die." 

He  wept.  Big  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  down 
bis  fleshless  cheeks,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  con- 
tracted like  those  of  a  vexed  child.  Then  his  hands, 
falling  back  on  the  bed  clothes,  began  a  slow,  regular, 
and  continuous  movement,  as  though  trying  to  pick 
something  off  the  sheet. 

His  wife,  who  began  to  cry  too,  said :  "  No,  no,  it  is 
nothing.  It  19  only  a  passing  attack,  you  will  be  better 
to-morrow,  you  tired  yourself  too  much  going  out  yes- 
terday." 

Forestier's  breathing  was  shorter  than  that  of  a  dog 
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who  has  been  running,  so  quick  that  it  could  not  be 
counted,  so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be  heard. 

He  kept  repeating:  "I  don't  want  to  die.  Oh  I 
God  —  God  —  God;  what  is  to  become  of  me?  I 
shall  no  longer  see  anything  —  anything  any  more. 
Oh  I  God." 

He  saw  before  him  some  hideous  thing  invisible  to 
the  others,  and  his  staring  eyes  reflected  the  terror  it 
inspired.  His  two  hands  continued  their  horrible  and 
wearisome  action.  All  at  once  he  started  with  a  sharp 
shudder  that  could  be  seen  to  thrill  the  whole  of  his 
body,  and  jerked  out  the  words,  '*  The  graveyard  —  I 
—  OhlGod;" 

He  said  no  more,  but  lay  motionless,  haggard  and 
panting. 

Time  sped  on,  noon  struck  by  the  clock  of  a  neighbor- 
ing convent.  Duroy  left  the  room  to  eat  a  mouthful  or 
two.  He  came  back  an  hour  later,  Madame  Fores- 
tier  refused  to  take  anything.  The  invalid  had  not 
stirred.  He  still  continued  to  draw  his  thin  fingers 
along  the  sheet  as  though  to  pull  it  up  over  his  face. 

His  wife  was  seated  in  an  armchair  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Duroy  took  another  beside  her,  and  they 
waited  in  silence.  A  nurse  had  come,  sent  in  by  the 
doctor,  and  was  dozing  near  the  window. 

Duroy  himself  was  beginning  to  doze  off  when  he 
felt  that  something  was  happening.  He  opened  his 
eyes  just  in  time  to  sec  Forestier  close  his,  like  two  lights 
dying  out,  A  faint  rattle  stirred  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying  man,  and  two  streaks  of  blood  appeared  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  and  then  flowed  down  into  his 
shirt.  His  hands  ceased  their  hideous  motion.  He 
had  ceased  to  breathe. 
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His  wife  under&todd  thi*-,  and  littering  a  kind  of 
shriek^  she  fell  on  hier  kne^s  sobbing,  with  htt  face 
buried  in  the  bed-clbthei.  George,  siirprilsfed  and 
scared,  mechanically  thzd6  the  sigh  of  the  croSs.  The 
nurse  awakened,  drew  near  th^  bed.  "  It  is  all  ortr," 
said  she. 

Duroy,  who  was  recovering  his  slelf-possiesSibh,  mur- 
mured, with  a  feigh  of  rdiefj  "It  was  sooner  over 
than  I  thought  for." 

When  the  first  shock  was  over  and  the  first  tears 
shed,  they  had  to  busy  themselves  with  all  thfe  cares  and 
all  the  necessary  steps  a  dead  man  exacts.  Duroy  was 
running  about  till  nightfall.  He  was  very  hurt^ry  when 
he  got  back*  Madame  Forfestiei-  zit  i  little,  and  then 
they  both  installed  themselves  in  the  chamber  of  delth 
to  watch  thd  body.  Two  cahdks  bUirned  on  the  night- 
table  beside  a  plate  filled  With  holy  water,  in  whith  lay  a 
sprig  of  mimosa,  fdr-they  had  riot  been  able  to  get  the 
necessary  twig  of  consecrated  box; 

They  were  alone,  the  yodrig  miah  ant!  the  youn^  wife, 
beside  him  who  was  no  more:  They  sat  Without  s^eat 
ing,  thinking  and  watching. 

George,  whom  the  darkhess  rendered  uneasy  ih 
presence  of  the  corpse,  kept  his  eyes  on  this  persistently. 
His  eye  and  his  mind  were  both  attracted  and  fasclhited 
by  this  fleshless  visage,  which  thfe  vacillating  lijght 
caused  to  appear  yet  riiore  hollow.  That  was  his 
friend  Charles  Forcstier,  whb  Vis  diatting  with  him 
only  the  day  before !  What  d  strange  ^nd  fearful  thing 
wks  thife  end  of  a  human  being  1  Ohl  iiow  he  recalled 
tht  words  of  Norbert  de  Vircfini  hitihted  by  the  fear 
of  death :  '*  No  one  eVef  comes  back."  Millions  on 
millions  would  be  born  almost  idiihtical,  With  eyfei,  a 
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nose,  a  mouthf  fi' skull  and  a  mihd  within  it,  withont  be 
who  lay  there  00  the  bed  ever  reappearing  again,     . 

For  some  y»r8  he  bad  lived,  eaien,  laughed,  loved> 
hoped  like  all  the  Ti^orld.  And  it  was  aU  over  for  him 
all  over  for  ever.  Life;  a  few  days,  and  then  nothing* 
One  tsbom^ooe^  grows  up,  one  is  happy,  one.  waits^  and 
then  one  dies.  Farewell,  man  or  woman,  you  will  hot 
return  again  tO'  earth.  Plants,  beast,  men,  stars, 
worlds,  all  spring  to  life,  and  then. die  to  be  tranafprmed 
anew.  But  never  one  of  them  comes  back -r  iqaeet, 
man,  nor, planet. 

A  huge,  confused,  and  crushing  sense  of 'terror 
weighed. down  the  soul  of  Duroy,  the  terror  of  that 
boundless  and  inovitabb'anmhilatian  destroying  all  exr 
istence.  He  already  bowed  his  head  before  its  menace. 
He  thought  of  i^e  flies  who  live  a  few  hours,  the  beasts 
who  live  a  few.  days,  the  men  who  live  a  few  years,  the 
woMds  which  live  a  few  centuries*  What  was  the'dif- 
ference  between  one  and  the  other  ?  A  few  more  days: 
dawn  that  was  all. 

•  J  He  turned  away  his  eyes  inordcr  no  longer  to  have 
the  corpse  before  them.  .  Madame  Forestier^  with  beM 
headv  seestaed  also  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts^  Hei? 
f^ir  hair  showed  so  prettily :  with  her  pale  face»  that  a 
feelingi  sweet  as  the  .touch  ^i  hope  flitted  through  the 
young  fellow's. breast.  Why  grieve  when  he  had  still 
soiin^y  years  before  him,?  And: he  began  to  observ<i 
her.  Lost  in  thought  she  did  not  notice  him;  ,  He  said 
to  hi^iself^  '^  That;:  though,  is^  the  only  good  thing  in 
life,  to  love,  toehold  the  woman  one  loves  in  one's  wruis* 
That  is  the  limit  of  human  happiness." 
'  What  luek  the  dead  man  had  had  to:meet  such. an 
intelligent  and  charming  companion  I     How  had  they 
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become  acquftinted? '  How  ever  hid  she  agreed  on  her 
part  to  marry  that  poor  and  commMpIace  young  fel- 
low ?  How  had  she  succeeded  in  making  some  one  of 
him?  Then  he  thought  of ^ all  the  hidderi  mysteriea.of 
people's  lives.  He  remembered  what  had  been  whis- 
pered about  the.  Count  I  de  Vaudrcc^  who  had  dbwered 
and  married  her  off  it  was  said. 
-  What  would  she  do  now  ?  Whom  would'  she  marry  ? 
A  deputy,  as  Madame  de  Marelle  fancied,  or  some 
young  fellow  with  a  future  before  him,  a  higher,  class 
Forestier?  Had  she  any  projects,  any.  plans,  any  set- 
tled ideas?  How  he  would  have  liked  to  kopw  that. 
But  why  this  anxiety  as  to  what  she  would  do?  He 
askedhimself  this,  and^petxreived  that  his  uneasiness  was 
due  to  one  of -those  half-formed  and  secret  ideas  which 
one  hides  from  even  one's  self,  and  only  discovers  when 
fathoming  one's  self  to  the  very  bottom.   . 

Yes,  why  should  he  not  attempt  this  cbniqiiest  him- 
self ?j  How  strong  and  redoubtable  he^would  be  with 
her  beside  him  I  .       •  * . 

How  quiek,  and  far,  and  surely  .<  he  would'flyil  And 
why  should  he  not  succeed  too?  He  'felt  that  he 
pleased  her,  that  she  had  for  him  i^niore-.  than  mere 
sympathy;. in  fact,  one  of  those  affections  which  spring 
up.  betwe«i.  two  kindred  'spirits  and  which  partake  as 
much  of  silent  seduction  as  of  a  species  of  mute  com- 
plicity. She  knew  him  to  be  intelligent,  resolute,  and 
tenacious,  she  would  have  confidence  in  him. 
>  Had  she  not  sent^for  hini^nndei;  the  present  grave 
circumstances?  And  why  had  she  summoned  him? 
Ought  he  not  to  see  in  this  a  kind  of  choice,  a  species  of 
confession.   '  If  she  had  thought  of  him'  just  at  the  mo- 
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ment  she  .was- about  to  become  a  wfdow,  it  was  perhaps 
that  she  had  thought  of  one  who  was  again  to  become 
her  companion  and  ally  ?  An  impatient  desire  to  know 
this,'  to  question  her,  to  learn  her  intentions,  assailed 
hiin4  i  He  wdu}d  have  to  leave  on  the  next  day  but  one, 
as  he  could  not  remairi  alone. with  her  in  the  house.  So 
it  was  necessary  cto  be  quick,*  it  was  necessary  before  re- 
turning to  Paris  to  become  acquainted,  cleverly  and  deli- 
cately, with  her  projects,  and  not  to  allow  her  to  go 
back  on  thenti,  to  yield  perhaps  to  the  solicitations  of 
another,  and  pledge  herself  irrevocably. 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  intense,  nothing  was 
audible  save  the  r^ular  and  metallic  tide  of  the  pendu- 
lum of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

He  murmured:     **  Yon  must  be  very  tired?  " 

She  replied:  "Yes;  but  I  am,  above  all,  over- 
whelrtied.",  - 

The  sound. of  their  own  voices  startled  them,  ringing 
straingely  in  this' gloomy  room,  and  they  suddenly 
glanced  at  the  dead  man^s  face  as  though  they  expected 
to  see  it  move  on  hearing  them,  as  it  had  done  some 
hours  before. 

Duroy  resumed:  "  Oh  I  it  is  a  heavy  blow  for  you,* 
and  such  a  complete  change  in  your  existence,  a^  shock 
to  your  heart  and  your  whole  life." 

She  gave  a  long  sigh,  without  replying,  and  he  con- 
tinued, "  It  is  so  painful  for  a  young  woman  to  find 
herself  alone  as  you  will  be." 

He.  paused,  but  she  said  nodiing,  and  he  again  went 
on,  "  At  all  events,  you  know  the  compact  entered  into 
between  us.  You  can  make  what  use  of  me  you  will. 
I  belong  to  you." 
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She  held  out  her  hand,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
one  of  those  sweety  sad  looks  which  stir  us  to  the  very 
marrow. 

**  Thank  you,  you  aife  v.ery  kind,"  she  daid^  "  If  I 
dared,  alid  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you,  I^  too,  should 
say,  *  Yojtt  may  count  upon,  me.'  " 

He  had  taken  the  proffered  hand  and  kept  it  clasped 
in  his,  with  a  burning,  deaire  to  kiss  it*  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  this  at  last,  and  slowly  raising  it  to  his 
mouth,  held  the  delicate  skin,  wslrm,  slightly^  feverish 
and  perfumed,  to  His.  lips  fof  some  tinte.  Then,  when 
he  felt  that  his  friendly  caress  was  dn  the  point  of  be- 
coming too  prolonged,  he  let  fall  the  little  band.  It 
sank  back  gently  onto  the  knee  of  its  mistress.  Who  satd< 
gravely :  ^  "  Yes,  I  shall  be  very  lonely,  but  I  shall 
strive  to  be  brave." 

He  did  not  know  how  to  give  her  to  understdnd  that 
he  would  be  happy,  very  happy,  to  have  her.  for  his  ^ife 
in  his  turn.  Certainly  he  could  not  tell  her  so  at  t^at 
hour)  in  that  place,  before  that  corpse;  yet  he  might,  it 
seemed  to  him,  hit  upon  one  of  those  ambiguous,  de- 
corous, and  complicated  phrases  which  have  a  hidden 
meaning  under  their  words,  and  which  express  all  ont 
wants  to  by  their  studied  reticence.  But  the  corpse  in- 
commoded him,  the  stiffened  corpse  stretcftied  out  before 
them,  ahd  which  he  felt  between  them.  For  some  time 
past,  too,  he  fancied  he  detected  in  the  close  atmosl^hefe 
of  the  room  a  suspicious  odor,  d  foetid  breath  exhaling 
from  the  decdmposing  chest,  the  first  whiff  of  Carrion 
which  the  dead  lying  on  their  bed  throw  out  to  the  rel* 
atives  watching  them,  and  with  which  they  so0n  fill  the 
hollow  of  their  coffin. 
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*'  Cannot  we  opeq  the  wjncjow  a  iiftle?  "  wjd  Owoy. 
"  Jt  gpemp  tp  me  tl»»t  th?  fri?  i?  t^intpd/' 

"  y?B,"  $he  repjie^,  "  I  havp  )u§t  noticed  if,  too." 

He  w?nt  to  tjti^  windpw  J>n4  ftPi?ned  it.  AU  the  p^rr 
fuipf 4  freM^n^s^  of  night;  jioved  i^}  agitating  th^  flame 
of  the  twQ  lightf  d  qandlfcs  h^^d^  ^he  be4*  The  mooia 
w^  sheddipgi  ps  on  the  f  prjp^r  evi^n^g,  her  f  hH  mellow 
light  upon  th^  whitf  w^W^  Pf  the  viU^s  ^nd  the  broad 
glittering  expanse  pf  thf5  ^^.  Puroy,  drawing  in  th^ 
air  t9  th^  ftfU  d^P^h  pf  hi?  lungs,  felt  him^ijlf  suddenly 
sei^^d  wi|h  hope,  and,  W  it  W0rfi  buoyed  np  by  the  ap- 
prog^  of  happiness.  Jifl  tqrn^d  roupdi  paying: 
''  Corn^  aqd  get  ^  little  fresh  air.     It  is  delightful." 

She  came  quietly,  ppd  leant  on  the  wipdowriill  h^^idc 
hipi,  Then  h^  inurnmr^d  in  a  low  tone:  "  Listen  to 
me,  and  try  to  understand  what  I  want  to  tell  ypu. 
Abovfi  all,  do  f^^  he.  ipdignwt  at  my  speaking  to  you 
of  sqch  a  rqaft^r  ^t  i^i^ich  a  mpm^nt^  for  I  shall  leave 
ypp  the  day  after  fp-rnprrow,  ?ind  wh^n  ypu  return  to 
P^ris  it  pay  be  too  late,  X  am  only  a  poor  dPvil  withr 
out  fortune,  and  with  %  pppitipH  y^t  tp  make,  as  you 
know.  But  I  have  a  firm  will,  some  brains  I  believed 
and  I  ani  i^cM  on  the  right  tr^c)^.  Wi(h  a  man  who  has 
made  his  position)  Ofi^  knows  what  one  gets;  ly^^h  one 
who  Is  startipg)  on^  nevpF  knows  where  he  rngy  finish. 
So  much  the  worse,  or  so  much  the  better.  In  short,  I 
told  ypu  one  day  at  your  house  that  my  brightest  dream 
WQi|l|d  have  been  to  have  married  a  woman  like  you. 
I  repeat  this  wish  to  you  now.  Do  not  answi^r,  let  me 
continue-  It  is  not  a  proposal  I  am  making  to  you. 
The  tinifs  pnfj  place  would  render  thaf  odious.  I  yif'i^h 
only  not  tp  leave  yoq  ignorant  (hat  you  can  make  n^e 
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happy  with  a  word;  that  you  can  make  me  either  a 
friend  and  brother,  or  a  hasband,  at  your  will ;  that  my 
heart  and  myself  are  yours.  I  do  not  want  you  to  an- 
swer me  now.  I  do  not  want  us  to  speak  any  more 
about  the  matter  here.  When  we  meet  again  in  Paris 
you  will  let  me  know  what  you  have  resolved  Upon. 
Until  then,  not  a  word.  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  He  had  uttered 
all  this  without  looking  at  her,  a§  though  scattering  his 
words  abroad  in  the  night  before  him.  She  seemed  not 
to  have  heard  them,  so  motionless  had  she  remained, 
looking  also  straight  before  her  with  a  fixed  and  vague 
stare  at  the  vast  landscape  lit  up  by  the  moon.  They  re- 
mained .  for  some  time  side  by  side,  elbow  touchinjg 
dbow,  silent  and  reflecting.  Then  she  murmured: 
"  It  IS  rather  cold,"  and  turning  round,  returned  to- 
wards the  bed. 

He  followed  her.  When  he  iirew  near  he  rec- 
ognized that  Forestier's  body  was  really  beginning  to 
smell,  and  drew  his  chair  to  a  distance,  for  he  could  not 
have  stood  this  odor  of  putrefaction  long.  He  said: 
^*  He  must  be  put  in  a  coffin  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
mg. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  arranged,**  she  replied.  "The 
undertaker  will  be  here  at  eight  o*cloek.** 

Duroy  having  sighed  out  the  words,  "  Poor  fellow,'* 
she,  too,  gave  a  long  sigh  of  heartrending  resignation. 

They  did  not  look  at  the  body  so  often  now,  already 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  it,  and  beginning  to  mentally 
consent  to  the  decease  which  but  a  short  time  back  had 
shocked  and  angered  them  —  them  who  were  mortals, 
too.  They  no  longer  spoke,  continuing  to  keep  watch 
in  befitting  fashion  without  g6irtg  to  sleep.  But  to- 
wards midnight  Duroy  dozed  off  the  first.     When  he 
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woke  up  he  saw  that  Madame  Forestier  was  also  slum- 
bering, and  having  shifted  to  a  more  comfortable  po- 
sition, he  re-closed  his  eyes,  growling:  ^*  Confound  it 
all,  it  is  mote  comfortable  between  the  sheets,  all  the 
same.'* 

A  sudden  noise  made  him  start  up.  The  nurse  was 
entering  the  room.  It  was  broad  daylight.  The 
young  wife  in  the  armchair  in  front  of  him  seemed  as 
surprised  as  himself.  She  was  somewhat  pale,  but  still 
pretty,  fresh-looking,  and  nice,  in  spite  of  this  night 
passed  in  a  chair. 

Then,  having  glanced  at  the  corpse,  Duroy  started 
and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  his  beard  I"  The  beard  had 
grown  in  a  few  hours  on  this  decomposing  flesh  as  much 
as  it  would  have  in  several  days  on  a  living  face.  And 
they  stood  scared  by  this  life  continuing  in  death,  as 
though  in  presence  of  some  fearful  prodigy,  some  super- 
natural threat  of  resurrection,  one  of  these  startling  and 
abnormal  events  which  upset  and  confound  the  mind. 

They  both  went  and  lay  down  until  eleven  o'clock. 
Then  they  placed  Charles  in  his  coffin,  and  at  once  felt 
relieved  and  soothed.  They  had  sat  down  face  to  face 
at  lunch  with  an  aroused  desire  to  speak  of  the  livelier 
and  more  consolatory  matters,  to  return  to  the  things 
of  life  again,  since  they  had  done  with  the  dead. 
Through  the  wide-open  window  the  soft  warmth  of 
spring  flowed  in,  bearing  the  perfumed  breath  of  the 
bed  of  pinks  in  bloom  before  the  door. 

Madame  Forestier  suggested  a  stroll  in  the  garden 
to  Duroy,  and  they  began  to  walk  slowly  round  the  lit- 
tle lawn,  inhaling  with  pleasure  the  balmy  air,  laden 
with  the  scent  of  pine  and  eucalyptus.  Suddenly  she 
began  to  speak,  without  turning  her  head  towards  him, 
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as  he  had' done  during  the  ni^  upsfeirSi  She  uttifried 
her  words  siawly^  in  a  low  and  serious  voice. 

**  Look  here,  my  dear  friend,  I  h^vc  dee(>ly  .Reflected 
already  on  what  you  proposed  Ito  me,  and  I  da  not  waiit 
you  to  go  away  without  an  answer.  Besides,  .1  9m 
sieither  going  to  say  yjes  ftor  ho.  We  Will  wait,  we  will 
see,  we  will  know  one  another  better*  Reflect,  too^  oa 
your  side.  Do  not  give  way  to  impulse^  '  But  if  I  speak 
tio  you  of  this  before  even  popt  Charles  is  lowered  into 
the  tomb,  it  is  because  it  is  necessary,  after  what  you 
have  said  to  me,  that  you  should  thoroughly  uijMi^rstaad 
what  sort  of  woman  I  am,  in  or^kr  that  you  nuly  no 
longer  cherish  the  wish  you  exjpressed  to  me,  in  case  you 
are  not  of  a  —  of  a  —  disposition  to  comprehend  and 
hear  with  me.  Understand  me  well.  M^triage  for 
me  is  not  a  charm,  but  a  partnership.  I  mean  to  be 
free,  perfectly  free  ds  to  my  ways,  my  acts^  «iy  going 
and  coming.  I  could  neither  tolerate  supervision,  nor 
jealousy,  nor  arguments  as  to  my  behavior*  I  should 
undertake^  be  it  understood,  never  to  comprtomise  the 
name  of  the  man  who  t&kes  itie  as  his  wife,  never  to 
render  hini  hateful  and  ridiculous.  But  this  tman  must 
also  undertake  to  see  in  me  an  equals  aa  ally,  iand  not  an 
inferior  or  an  obedient  and  submissive  wifi^.  My  J^o- 
tions,  I  know,  are  not  those  of  every  one,  but  {  shall  not 
chaise  them.  There  you  are.'  I  will  also  add,  do  not 
janswer  me;  it  would  be  useless  arid  unsuitabje*  We 
shall  see  one  another  again,  and  shaU  perhaps  speak  of 
all  this  again  later  on.  Now,  go  ior  a  stroll.  .  I  ^all 
return  to  watch  beside  him^     Xill  thiji  eVe^iog." 

He  printed  a  long  kiss  t>li  her  band,  arid  w«t»t  kwfty 
without  ottering  a  worxL     That  evteriing  they  only  saw 
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one  another  at  dinfiertim^,  Then  they  r^tii^e^  tq  their 
Fpom^t  both  e^^usted  with  fatigue. 

,  Gh^lw  ForestiejT  was  l>u^ie4  the  ne^^t  day,  without 
any  funeral  display,  In  |he  WQi^etery  at  Cann^. 
Gwpff  JQuroy  wished  to  tak^  the  Paris. ^xpr^s,.whip^ 
passed  tbriough  ^o  town  at  half -^past  one«      . 

MaBame  Forestier  dxOve  with  him  to  the  ptatioj^ 
They  walked  quietly  up  and  down  the  platform  pendr 
ing  the  time  for.  his  deparl!u:Fe,>pe4king  of  trivial  matr 
ters.  . 

The  train  rolled  into  thei  station^  The  journalist 
took  his.aeatf  aod. theft  got  out  again  to  have  a  few 
more  moments'  conversation  with  heir,  suddenly  seized 
as  he  was  with  sadness  and  a. strong  regret  at  leaving 
her,  as:thiKigh  he  were  about  to  lose  her  for  ever. 

A  portenhoutedi  **  Take  your  seats  for  Marseill^q, 
Lyons;  and  Parisi'-  Duroy^gQt  in  and  leant  out  of 
the  window^  to  say.  a  few  more  words.  The  engine 
whistlbd,  and  the  train  began  to  move  slowly  on. 

The  young  fellow,  leaning  out  of  the  carriage^ 
watched  jdbie  iwomadi,  standing  -still  on  the  platform  and 
following  him  with  her  eyes.  Suddenly,  as  he  ^a3 
about  to  Ipse  sight  »of  her^  he  put  hia.hand  to  his  mouth 
and,  threw  a  kiss  towards  her.  She  returned  it  with  g 
discreet  and  hesitating  gesture.. 

'/'     '      •  ''"^'  1%'       ''[  •     '       ' 

!GEOJfc^^  DujiQyhad  ^etttrned  to  ftll  his  old  habits, 
Installdd  at  present  in  ^be  littl^  ground-»flpor  suite  of. 
rOoms  in  the  Ruft  de  Constantinople,  heUyed  soberly, 
like  a  nuin  preparing  a  flew.,e3dgfen<;6  for  himwlft    , 
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Madame  Forestier  had  not  yet  returned.  She  was 
lingering  at  Cannes.  He  received  a-  letter  from  her 
merely  announcing  her  return  about  the  middle  of 
April,  without  a  word  'bf  allusion  to  their  farewell. 
He  was  waiting,  his  mind  was  thoroughly,  made  up  now 
to  employ  every  means  in  order  to  marry  her,  if  she 
seemed  to  hesitate.  But  he  had  faith  tn  his  hide,  con- 
fidence in  that  power  of  seduction  which  he  felt  within 
him,  a  vague  and  irresistible  power  which  all  women 
felt  the  influence  of. 

A  short  note  informed  him  that  the  decisive  hour 
was  about  to  strike:  ^^I  am  in  Paris.  Come  and  see 
me. —  Madeleine  Forestier." 

Nothing  more.  He  received  it  by  the  nine  o'clock 
post.  He  arrived  at  her  residence  at  three  on  the  same 
day.  She  held  out  both  hands  to  him  smiling  with  her 
pleasant  smile,  and  they  looked  into  one  another's  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then  she  said :  "  How  good  you 
were  to  come  to  me  there  under  those  terrible  circum- 
stances.'* 

"  I  should  have  done  anything  you  told  me  ta,^'  he 
replied. 

And  they  sat  down.  She  asked  the  news,  inquired 
about  the  Waltcirs,  about  all  the  staff,  about  the  paper. 
She  had  often  thought  about 'the  paper.  • 

"  I  miss  that  a  great  deal,"  she  said,  **  really  a  very 
great  deal.  I  had  become  at  heart  a  journalist.  What 
would  you,  I  love  the  profession?  " 

Then  she  paused.  He  thought  he  understood,  he 
thought  he  divined  in  her  smile,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
in  her  words  themselves  a  kind  of  invitation,  and  al- 
though he  had  promised  to  himself  not  to  predpitate 
matters,  he  stammered  out:     "Well,  then  —  why — » 
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why  should  you, not  resume — this  occupation  —  under 
—  under  the  name  of  Duroy?  " 

She  suddenly  became  serious  again,  and  placing  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  mjurmored:  ^'  Do  not  let  us  speak 
of  that  yet  a  while." 

But  he  divined  that  she  accepted)  and  falling  at  her 
knees  began  to  passionately  kiss  her  h^uds,  repeating: 
"Thanks,  thanks;  oh,  how  I  love  youl  " 

She  rdse^  He  did  so,  too,  and  noted  that  she  was 
very  pale.  Then  h^  und^rstoo^  that  he  l)ad  pleased 
her,  for  a  long  time  past,  perhapSi  and  as  they  found 
themselves  face  (to  face,  he  clasped  her  to  him*  a^id 
printed  a  long,  tender,  and  decorous  kiss  on  her  fore- 
head. When  she  had.  itP^d  herself,  slipping  through 
hts  Attn$y  she  sgid  in  a  serious  tone:  "  Listen,  I  have 
not  yet  made  up  my  miijd  to  anything.  However,  it 
may  be  —  yes.  But  you  must  promise  me  the  most 
absolute  secrecy  tiH.  I  give  jrou  leave  to  speak." 

He  swore  this,  and  left,  his  heart  overflowing  with 
joy. 

He  was  from  that  time  forward  very,  discreet  as  re- 
gards the  visits  he  paid  her,  and  did  not  ask  for  any 
more  definite  consent  on  her  part,  for  she  had  a  way  of 
speaking  of  the  future,  of  saying  "  by-and-by,"  and  of 
shaping  plans  in  which  these  two  lives  ^  were  blended, 
which  answered  him  better  and  more  delicately  than  a 
formal  acceptation. 

Duroy  worked  hard  and  spent  little,  trying  to  save 
money  so  as  not  to  be  without  a  penny  at  the  date  fixed 
for  his  marriage,  and  becoming  as  close  as  he  had  been 
prodigal.  The  summer  went  by,  ^nd  then  the  autumn, 
without  anycme  suspecting  anything,  for  they  met  very 
little,  and  only  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 
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One  evening,  Madeleine,  looking  him  ^itifai^ht  Ift  th(* 
eyes  said:  **  You  have  ndty^  ainnoUhced  our  ihten- 
tions  tx>  Madame  de  Mardle  ?  '* 

''No,  d^ar,  having  promised  you^to  be  Secret,  I  hslVd 
not  opened  my  mouth  to  a  living  soul/'   •    • 

•*  Well,  It  i!5  about  time  to  tell  her;  I  will  undertake 
to  inform  the  Walters.  You  Will  do  So  this  week,  will 
you  not?  "        • 

He  blushed  as  he  said:  '  **  Yes,  to^morroW." 

She  had  turned  away  hei^  eye^  ift  order  not  to  ftotlce 
his  cohfusion,  and  saidt  "  If  ybw  like  we  Will  be  mar* 
ried  ih  the  beginning  of  May.  That  will  be  a  very 
good  time."  "    • 

"  I  obey  you  In  all  things  with  Joy."'^' 

"The  tenth  of  May,  which  is  a  Saturday,  will  Buit 
me  very  nicely,  for  it  is  my  Ibirthdayv'*^ 

"  Very  well,  the  tenth  of  May/'' 

"  Your  parents  liVe  H^ar  Rou^iti,  db  they  ftot?  You 
have  told  me  so,  at  Ieai9t.'*«       ^ 

"  Yes,  near  Rouen,  at  Canteleu." 

^' What  are  they?'' 

"  They  are  —  they  are  small  aftttuitants." 

"Ah!  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  them.*' 

H€  hesitated,  greatly  perplexed,  arid  said?  "  ftiit, 
you  see,  they  are — "  Then  making  up  hi*  mind,  like 
a  really  clever  man,  he  went  on :  **  My  dear,  they  are 
mere  country  folk,  innkeepers,  who  have  pinched  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  studies. 
For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  but  their-*- 
simplicity  —  their  rustic  manners  —  might,  perhapi^, 
render  you  uncomfortable." 

She  smiled,  delightfully,  her  face  lit  up  with  gentle 
kindness  as  she  replied:     "'No.     I  shall  tm  v^fy:  ftxld 
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of  them.  We  wiYt  go  and  see  them,  I  want  to.  I 
win  speak  of  this  to  you  again.  I,  too,  am  a  daughter 
of  poor  people,  but  I  have  lost  my  parents.  I  have  no 
iongec  anyone  in  the  world/'  SJaie  h^ld  out  her  h^nd 
to  him  as  she  added:     **  But  you." 

He  felt  softeoed,  moved^  pverGome,  aa  he  h^d  been 
by  no.  other  woman. 

^*  I  had  thought  about  one  maitter/'  she  continuedi 
'^  but  it  IS  rather  difficult  to  explaio.'- 
"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

*^  Well^  it  is  this»  my  dear  boy,  I  am  like  all  women, 
I  have  my  weaknesses,  my  pettinesses.  I  love  all  that 
glitters,  th^t  catches  the  ear.  I  should  havfD  so  de- 
lighted to  have  borne  a  noble  name.  Could  ypu  not^ 
on  the  occasion  of  your  marriage,  ennoble  yourself  fi 
little?  " 

She  had  blushed  in  her  tiim,  as  ii  she  had  proposed 
something  indelicate. 

He  replied  simply  enough:     **  I  have  often  thought 
about  it,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  roc  so  easy." 
"Why  so?" 

He  began  to  laugh,  saying:  "  Because  I  waa  afraid 
of  making  myself  look  ridiculous." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
Every  one  does  it,  and  nobody  laughs.  Separate  your 
name  in  two-r-  Du  Roy.     That  looks  very  wclf 

He  replied  at  once  like  a  man  who  understands  the 
matter  in  question:  "  Nb,  that  will  not  do  at  all.  It  is 
too  simple,  too  common^  too  well-known*  I  had 
thought  of  taking  the  name  of  my  native  pli^ce,  as  a 
literal^  pseudonym  at  first,  then  of  adding  it  to  my  own 
by  degrees,  and  then,  later  on^  of  even  cutting  ipy  name 
in  two,  as  you  suggest." 
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"  Your  native  place  is  Canteleu?  '*  she  queried 

"  Yes." 

She  hesitated,  saying :  ^'  No,  I  do  not  like  the  termi- 
nation. Come,  cannot  we  modify  this  word  Cahtdeu  a 
little?" 

She  had  taken  up  a  pen  from  the  table,  and  wsls 
scribbling  names  and  studying  their  physiognomy.  All 
at  once  she  escclaimed^  ^^  There,  there  it  is  1 "  and  held 
out  to  him  a  paper,  on  which  read  — '*  Madame  Duroy 
de  Cantel." 

He  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  gravely : 
**  Yes,  that  does  very  well." 

She  was  delighted,  and  kept  repeating  "  Duroy  dc 
Cantel,  Duroy  de  Cantel,  Madame  Duroy  de  Cantel. 
It  is  capital,  capital."  She  went  on  with  an  air  of  con* 
viction :  "  And  you  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  ev- 
eryone to  accept  it  But  one  must  know  how  to  seize 
the  opportunity,  for  it  will  be  too  late  afterwards. 
You  must  from  tonmorrow  sign  your  descriptive  articles 
D.  de  Cantel,  and  your  *  Echoes  '  simply  Duroy.  It  is 
done  every  day  in  the  press,  and  no  one  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  you  take  a  pseudon3mi.  At  the  moment  of 
our  marriage  we  can  modify  it  yet  a  little  more,  and  tell 
our  friends  that  you  had  given  up  the  '  Du  '  out  of  mod- 
esty on  account  of  your  position,  or  even  say  nothing 
about  it.     What  is  your  father's  Christian  namie?" 

**  Alexander." 

She*  murmured:  "Alexander,  Alexander,"  two  or 
three  times,  listening  to  the^  sonorous  roll  of  the  syUar 
bles,  and  then  wrote  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper: 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  Alexander  Du  Roy  de  Can- 
tel have  the  honbr  to  inform  you  of  the  marriage  of 
Monsieur  George  Du  Roy  de  Cantel,  their  son,  to  M«- 
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dame  Madeleine  Foresticr."  She  looked  at  heir  writ- 
ing, holding  it  at  a  distance,  charmed  by  the  effect,  and 
said:  "  With  a  little  method  we  can  manage  whatever 
we  wish." 

^  When  he  found  hinuelf  once  more  in  tht  street,  firmly 
rek>lved  to  call  himself  in  future  Du  Roy,  and  eycn  Du 
Roy  de  Cantel,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  acquired 
fresh  importance.  He  walked  with  more  swagger,  his 
head  higher,,  his  moustache  fiercer,  as  a  gentleman 
should  walk.  He  felt  In  himself  a  species  of  joyous 
desire  to  say  to  the  passers-by:  "  My  name  is  Du  Roy 
dc  Cantel." 

But  scarcely  had  he  got  home  thaa  the  thought  of 
Madame  de  Marelle  made  him  feel  uneasy,  and  he 
wrote  to  her  at  once  to  ask  her  to  make  an  appointment 
for  the  next  day. 

"  It  will  be  aitough' job,"  he  thought.  "  I  must  look 
out  for  squalls."  • 

Then  he  made  up  his  mind  for  it,  with  the  riativc 
carelessness  which  caused  him  to  slur  over  the  disagree- 
able side  of  life,  and  began  to  write  a  fancy  article  00 
the  fresh  taxes  needed  in  order  to  make  the  Budget  bal- 
ance. He  set  down  in  this  the  nobiliary  "  De"  at  a 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  titles,  from  baron  to  prince 
at  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  francs.  And  he 
signed  it  "  D.  de  Cantel." 

He  received  a  telegram  from  his  mistress  next*  morn- 
ing saying  that  she  would  call  at  one  o'clock.  He 
Waited  for  her  somewhat  feverishly,  his  mind  made,  up 
to  bring  things  to  a  point  at  once,  to  say  cycirything.right 
out,  and  then,  when  the  first  emotion  had  subsided,  to 
argue  cleverly  in  order  tcy  prove  to  her  that  he  could 
not  remain  a  bachelor  foe  ever,  and  thata^  Monsieur  dc 
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Marelle  insist ed  on  living,  he  h%d  been  obliged  to  think 
of  another  than  bersetf  as  his  legitimate  companion. 
He  felt  7»ored,  though,  aiid  trkcn  he  heard  her  ring  bis 
heart  began  to  beat. 

She  likpe^  bersdf  into  bis  arhis^  estdaioiing:  *'  Good 
momiAg,  Prettjr^boj/'  Thcny  finding  his  embrace  coid» 
looked  nihim^  and  said:  ^'  What  is'  the  matter  with 
you?  " 

"  Sit  down,'*  he  saidy*^'  we  have  to  talk  serioroly." 
'  Sh^  sM  doWn  withdirt  taking  her  bonnet  off,  only  turn- 
ing back  her  veil,  and  wasted. 

He  had  lowered  his  eyes,  and  was  preparing  the  bcr 
ginning  of  his  speech.  He  commieaced  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice ;  • "  My  delr  one,  you  see  mc  very  uneasy,  very 
^ad^  ftfid  vpry  much  entbari'assed  at  what  I  have  to  ad- 
mit to  you.  I  love  you  dearly.  I  really  love  you  from 
the  hottotn  of  m^eart^  so  that  the  fear  of  causing  you 
pain  afflicts  me  more  tfeaa  even  the  news  I  am  going 
totilljwi.''  ^--^.^ 

She  grew  pale^  felt  herself  treml))^  and  stammered 
oatt     *'  What  is  thd  matter  ?     Tell  me  aJSsonce." 

tte ^aid  in  fcad  but  resolute  tones,  with^at  feigned 
dejection  which  we  make  use  of  to  annoimcXfortunatc 
misfortunes:     "  I  am  going  to  be  married."     \ 

She  gave  die  si^  of  a  woman  who  is  about  fiP  faint, 
a  painful  sigh  from  the  very  depths  of  her  bosomt'*'^'^^ 
fbeii  began  to  choke  and  gasp  \fithout  being  able'^^o 
speak*  ^ 

Seeing  that  she  did  not  say  anything,  he  continued : 
**  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  suffered  before  com- 
ing to  this  resolution.  But  I  have  neither  position  nor 
money.  I  am  alone,  lost  in  Paris.  I  needed  beside 
me  feorttcone  who  above  all  would  be  an  adviser,  a  eon- 
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soler,  and  ft  stay.  It  is  k  partner,  an  ally,  that  I  h^ve 
sought,  and  that  I  have  found."' 

He  was  silent,  hoping  that  she  would  reply,  expecting 
furious  rage,  violence,  and  irtsultfe.  She  had  pla^d  ^nc 
hind  on  her  heart  as  though  to  restrain  its  thfobbirtgs, 
and  C()ntihtied  to  draw  her  breath  by  painful  effortey 
which  made  her  bosom  heave  Bfjasmodically  bnd  her 
head  nod  to  and  fro.  He  took  her  othdr  hand,'  which 
was  refiting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  but  fehe  snatched  it 
away  Abruptly.  Then  she  mtirmured,  at.  though  ift  ar 
state  of  stupefaction:     "  OK,  my  God  J  •' 

He  knelt  dowri  before  her,  With^:Art  dariAg  to  toudh 
her,  'however,  and  more  deeply  moved  by  this  Mlenec 
than  he  Would  have  been  by  a  fit  of  ttngetS  etammered 
out:  "Clo!  my  darling  Clol  just  cbnsidfer  my  situ- 
ation, consider  what  I  am.  Oh!  if  I  had  been  abld  to 
marry  you,  what  happiness  it  would  have' been.  But 
you  dre  married.  Whfet  could  I  do?  Cdme,  think  ^f 
It,  nt)^.  I  must  take  a  placd  in  society,  and  I  camio§ 
do  it  so  long  as  I  have  hot  a  home.  If  you  only  knew. 
There  are  days  when  I  have  felt  a  longing  to  kill  yoUi? 
husband."" 

Hfc  spdke  in  his  soft,  subdued,  seductlvfe  voice,  a  voice 
which  entered  the  ear  like  miisic:^  He  saw  tw6*  tears 
slowly  gather  in  the  fixed  and  staring  eyes  df  Ki^  ftiis-* 
tress  and  then  roll  down  her  cheeks?,  I^Hilt  tw5  ttibri^ 
were  already  formed  on  the  eyelids.  •  '^ 

He  murmured:  "Do  not  cry,  Clo;  do  not  cry,- 1 
beg  of  you.     You  rend  my  Very  heart." 

Thtn  she  made  an  effort^  a  sti*omg  ^flbrt,  to  be  prdud 
and  dignified,  and  askfed,  in  the  quivering  tone  of  a 
woman  about  to  burst  into  sobs :     **  Whd  liit?  " 
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He  hesitated  a  moment^  and  then  understanding  that 
he  must,  said : 

"  Madeleine  Forestier." 

Madame  de  Marelle  shuddered  all  ov^r,  and  re- 
mained silent,  so  deq)  in  thought  that  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  was  at  her  feet.  And  two  trans- 
parent dropis  kept  continually  forming  in  her  eyes,  fall- 
ing a04  forming  again. 

She  rose.  Duroy  guessed  that  she  was  going  away 
without  saying  a  word,  withcHit  reproach  ot  forgiveness, 
and  he  felt  hurt  s^nd  humiliated  to  the  bottom  of  his 
souL  Wishing  to  3tay  h^r,  1^  threw  his  arms  about  the 
skirt  pf  her  drf  ss,  clasping  through  the  stufi  her  rounded 
legs,  which  he  felt  stiffen  in  resi3tance.  He  implored 
her,  saying :     "  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  go  away  like  that." 

Then^^he.lpoked  down  on  him  from  above  with  that 
moistened  find  despairing  eye,  at  once  so  charming  and 
so  sad,  which  $hows>all  the  grief  of  a  woman's  heart, 
and  gasped  out :  *'  I  —  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  widi  it.  You  —  you  are  right.  '  You  — 
you  have  chosen  well." 

And,  freeing  herself  by  a  backward  movement,  she 
left  the  room  without  his  trying  to  detain  her  further. 

Left  to  himself,  he  rose  as  bewildered  as  if  he  had 
received  ^  blow  oq  the  head.  Then,  making  up  his 
mind,  h^  muttered:  "  Well,  so  much  the  worse  or  the 
better.  It  is  over,  and  without  a  scene;  I  prefer  that,'* 
and  relieved  from  an  imnriense  weight,  su.ddenly  feeling 
himself  free,  delivered,  at  ease  as  to  his  future  life,  he 
begaq  to  spar  at  the  wall,  hitting  out  with  his  fists  in  a 
kind  of  intoxication  of  strength  and  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  been  fighting  Fate. 

When  Madame  Forestier  asked:     **  Have  you  told 
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Madame  de  Marelle?  "  he  quietly  ans^eted,  **  Yes." 

She  scanned  him  closely  with  her  bright  eyes,  saying : 
.**  And  did  it  not  ckuse  her  any  emotion?  " 

**  No,  not  at  all.  She  thought  it,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  good  idea." 

The  news  was  soon  known.  Some  were  astonished, 
others  asserted  that  they  had  foreseen  it;  others,  again, 
smiled,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  they  were  not  sur- 
prised. 

The  young  man  who  now  signed  his  descriptive  arti- 
cles D.  de  Cantel,  his  "  Echoes  "  Duroy,  and  the  politi- 
cal articles  which  he  was  beginning  to  write  from  time 
to  time  Da  Roy,  passed  half  his  time  with  his  betrothed, 
who  treated  him  with  a  fraternal  familiarity  into 
whidi>  however,  entered  a  real  but  hidden  love,  a  specie^ 
of  desire  concealed  as  a  weakness.  She  had  decided 
that  the  marriage  should  be  quite  private,  only  the  wit- 
nesses being  present,  and  that  they  should  leave  the 
same  evening  for  Rouen.  They  would  go  the  next  day 
to  see  the  journalist's  parents,  and  remain  with  them 
some  days.  Duroy  had*  striven  to  get  her  to  renounce 
thia  project,  but  nc^  having  been  able  to"  do  so,  had 
ended  by  giving  in  to  it.  '     ^ 

1  So' the 'tenth  of  May  having  comej'die  newly-married 
couple,  having  considered  the  religious  ceremony  useless 
since  they  had  riot  invited  anyone,,  returned  to  finish 
pa^kihg  their  boxes  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Town  Hall, 
They  took,  at  the  Saint  Lazare  terminus,  the  six  o'clock 
train^  which  bore  them  away  towards  Normandy. 
They  had  scarcely  exchanged  twenty  words  up  to  the 
time  that  they  found  themselves  alone  in  the  railway 
carriage.  As  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  under  way; 
they  looked  at  one  another  and  be^ah  to  laiigh-^^to  hide 
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a  cert^n  feelii^g  of  awkwardness  whicK.tbey  did  not 
want  (opi^ifeat.. 

The  train  slowly  passed  through  the  long  8tati<xi  of 
Bajignalle?,  4ri4  th^n.cro^d  the  mangy-looking  plain 
extending  from  the  fortifications  to  the  Seine. ;  P^roy 
and  hi§wif^  fr^'"  timci  to  timew^dQi  few  idle reiriarks, 
and  th$n  ti^rned  again  towgrde  the  windows  When 
they  gros^d  th^  bridge  of  JP^ir^^^  ai  h^ing  of  greater 
liveliness  was  aroused  in  them  at  the  sight  of  the  river 
cjovered  with  bpat^  fehef mfa>'  aad  o^r^m^.  The  sun, 
a  bright:  May  sun,  ^hed  it$  fllanting  ray^  upon  =th6  craft 
and  Mpon  the  smQQth  strean;i|  which  P^eined  n^btioaless^ 
withput  qurxenl  or  e(ldy,  chedked,  §j^  it;were,  bjeneakhthc 
h^at  ^nd  brightness  of  the  de^iaing  day,  A  sailing 
Jjoat  in  the  middle  of  the  river  halving  spread  two  large 
triangular  sails  of  $nowv  canyas,  W*^  and  wtng*  to 
catch  the  faintest  puffs  of  wind,. looked  like  an  immense 
bird  pfefjaring^ to  take  fligls^  • 

Durpy  murmwed:  "  I  adore  the  neigbborhood  of 
Paris.  I.  have  n^eniorles^  pf  dinners  ; which  I  rfiJcon 
among  the  plejisantpst  in  my  life/' 

*'  And  the,  boat*,"  3he-  repjiedi  *'  How  nice.  it.  is  to 
glide  along  at  sunset."  '  .  . 

Thet^  they  became  rilentrW  though  afraid  to  continue 
Ihe^r  putpoufings  as  to  their  p^t  Jjfc,  and  remaiped.so, 
already  pnjoy yjg,  perhaps,  thp^  ppe^y  of  regret^ 

Dviroy,  seated  f sjoe  to.  fdf:^  wrth  his  wife,  tqok.  her 
hand  ?ind  slowly  kissed  ^t.  *'  When  w^get  back  asain/' 
said  her  ".^e  will  gp  and  dipe  sptfictimes.  at  Chatou." 

She  rpurmured :  **  W^  shall  hayc  so  many  things  to 
dOt"  m  a  tone  of  voice  .that  s^em^d  to  imply,  **  The 
agreeable  ynust  be  ^crifieed  to  the  u^ful." 

He  ^till  held  her  han4>  asking  himself  with  some  m^ 
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easiness  by  .what  tranation  he 'Should  reach  the  caresaEng 
stage.  He  would  not  have  felt  uneasy  in  the  same  way 
in  4urefeence  of  the  igaoraace  of  a  yowig  girl,  but  the 
lively  and  aitful  intelligenGC  he  felt  exifiCed  in  Made*- 
leiiie).  rendered  his  attitude  an  embacrassod  one*  He 
was  afraid  of  appearing  stupid  to  her,  too- titnid  ot  Mo 
brutal^  too  skrw  01^  too  prompt.  He  kept  pt-essing  her 
hahd  gendy,  without  her  making,  any  re^pohae  ito  this 
appeal.  At  length  he  said:  ^^  It  seems  td  me  ver^ 
funny  for  you  to-  he  my  wife." 

She  sdemod  snsu^is^  as ^e  said:     *'  Why  30 ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  strange  to  noie^  I  wajxt 
to  kiss  you,  asd  I  feel  astonished  at  ihavihg  the  Tt^  to 
ido  ao/' 

She  calmly  held  out  her  cheek  to  hiiti,  which  he  kissed 
^5  he  would  have  kiased  that  of  a  sister." 

He  continued:  "The  first. time  I  saw  ydu  —  you 
remember  the  dinner  Forestier  invited  mc  to — ^I 
thought,  ^  Hang  it  all,  if  I  could  only  find  a  wifd  like 
that.'     Well,  it's  done.     I. have  one." 

Sbff  s;ftid,  in  a  low  tone :  "  That  is  very  nice^"  and 
lopk^'him  atr^iight  in  the  face,  shrewdly,  and  with  smil- 
ing eyea. 

He  reflected,  "  I  am  too  cold.     I  am  stupidi     I  ougl^ 
to  get  :alDng  ^uiakei"  than  this,"  and  asked:     "  How 
did  you  make  Forestier's  acquaintance?  " 
.    She  teplied,   with  provoking  archness :     "  Are  we 
'S9^^&  to  Kouw  )to  talk  about  him  ?  " 

,He  teddcned,  saying.:  "  I  Mii  a  fool.  But  you 
frighten  mq^, great  deal." 

She  wa»  delighted,  saying :    "  I  -^  imftossible  1   Hotv 

,18  it?". 

VI— 14 
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He  had  seated  himself  close  beside  her.  She  sud* 
denly  exclaimed:     *'  Oh  I  a  stag." 

The  train  was  passing  through  the  forest  of  Saint 
Germaine,  and.  she  had  seen  a  frightened  deer  clear  one 
of  the  paths  at  a  bound.  Duroy,  leaning  forward  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  open  window,  printed  a  long  kiss, 
a  lover's  kiss,  among  the  hair  on  her  neck.  She  re- 
mained still  for  a  few  seccmds,  and  then,  raising  her 
head,  said:     "  You  are  tickling  me.     Leave  off." 

But  he  would  not  go  away,  but  kept  on  pressing  his 
curly  moustache  against  her  white  skin  in  a  long  and 
thrilling  caress. 

She  shook  herself,  saying:     '*  Do  leave  off." 

He  had  taken  her  head  in  his  right  hand,  passed 
around  her,  and  turned  it  towards  him«  Then  he 
darted  on  her  mouth  like  a  hawk  on  its  prey.  She 
struggled,  repulsed  him,  tried  to  free  herself.  She  sue* 
ceeded  at  last,  and  repeated :     "  Do  leave  off." 

He  remained  seated,  very  red  and  chilled  by  this 
sensible  remark ;  then,  having  recovered  more  self-pos- 
session, he  said,  with  some  liveliness :  "  Very  well,  I 
will  wait,  but  I  shan't  be  able  to  say  a  dozen  words  till 
we  get  to  Rouen.  And  remember  that  we  are  only 
passing  through  Poissy." 

"  I  will  do  the  talking  then,"  she  said,  and  sat  down 
quietly  beside  him. 

She  spoke  with  precision  of  what  they  would  do  on 
their  return.  They  must  keep  on  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments that  she  had  resided  in  with  her  first  husband, 
and  Duroy  would  also  inherit  the  duties  and  salary  of 
Foresticr  at  die  Fie  Francaise.  Before  their  union,  be- 
sides, she  had  planned  out,  with  the  certainty  of  a  man 
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of  business,  all  the  financial  details  of  their  housdiold. 
They  had  married  under  a  settlement  preserving  to  each 
of  them  their  respective  estates,  and  every  incident  that 
might  arise  —  death,  divorce,  the  birth  of  one  or  more 
children  —  was  duly  provided  for.  The  young  fellow 
contributed  a  capital  of  four  thousand  francs,  he  said, 
but  of  that  sum  he  had  borrowed  fifteen  hundred.  The 
rest  was  due  to  savings  effected  during  the  year  in  view 
of  the  event.  Her  contribution  was  forty  thousand 
francs,  which  she  said  had  been. left  her  by  Forestier. 

She  returned  to  him  as  a  subject  of  conversation. 
"  He  was  a  very  steady,  economical,  hard-working  fel- 
low. He  would  have  made  a  fortune  in  a  very  short 
time." 

Duroy  no  longer  listened,  wholly  absorbed  by  ^er 
thoughts.  She  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  follow 
out  some  inward  train  of  ideas,  and  then  went  on :  **  In 
three  or  four  years  you  can  be  easily  earning  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  francs  a  yean  That  is  what  Charles 
would  have  had  if  he  had  lived." 

George,  who  began  to  find  the  lecture  rather  a  long 
once,  replied :  "I  thought  we  were  not  going  to  Rouen 
to  talk  about  him." 

She  gave  him  a  slight  tap  on  the  cheek,  saying,  with 
a  laugh:     "  That  is  so.     I  am  in  the  wrong." 

He  made  a  show  of  sitting  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  like  a  very  good  boy. 

"  You  lookvery  like  a  simpleton  like  that,"  said  she. 

He  replied:  **  That  is  my  part,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  you  reminded  me  just  now,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  play  it." 

"Why?  "she  asked. 
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'^  Because  it  19  you  wko  t^ke  mwAg^mmt  of  the 
hou^ehold^i  an4  evan  q{  me.  That,  in<fe©d,  con^rcms 
yoijt,  1^$  being  a  widqw." 

She  was  amaeed,  ftayiiiti    "What. do  you  retUy 

"  That  yqii  have  an  experience  ifcat  should  enlighten 
my  igngrancei  and  matrimonial  practice  that  should  poln 
ish  yp  my  bachelor  innocenee,^  that's,  all." 

"  That  is  too  much,"  sh^  exdaimed 

He  r^li^d;  "  That  is  so,  I  don't  knbw  anything 
aboyt  ladies;  no,  and  you  know  all  about  gentlemen,  for 
ygu  arc  a  widow.  You  mus^t  undertake :  my  cduca- 
tion i?^-  this  evf^ing*^  and  you  can  begin  at  once  if  you 
like." 

Sh^  eadaimed,  ve/&y  much  aroused:  **  Oh»  indeed,  if 
you  reckon  on  me  for  that  I  '^ 

He  repeated,  in  the  tqne  of  a  school  boy  stumbling 
thrQugh  his  lesson ;  *•  Yes,  I  do.  I  redcon  that  you 
will  .give  .me  solid  Information -r«  in  twenty  lessons. 
Ten  for  the  elements,  reading  and  grammar  1  ten  for 
finishing  aeeomplishments«  I  don't  know  anything 
myself." 

She  exclaimed,  highly  amused:     "  You  goose.'' 

He  replied:  **  If  that  is  the  familiar  tone  you  take, 
I  will  follow  your  example,  and  tell  you,  darling,  that 
I  adore  you  more  and  more  every  moment,  and  that  I 
find  Rouen  a  very  long  way  off," 

He  spoke  now  with  a  theatrical  intonation  and  with  a 
series  of  changes  of  facial  expression,  which  amused  his 
companiofi^  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  literary  Bohemia. 
She  glanced  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  finding 
him  really  charming,  and  experiendng  the  lofiging  we 
have  to  pluck  a  fruit  from  the  tree  at  once,  and  the 
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chtdn  oi  reason  w>bich  ^dvUe^'us  td  wait  till  dinner  tb 
eat  it  at  the  proper  time.  Then  she  observed,  blu^hirtg 
somewhat  at  thts  thoughts  which  assailed  her:  **My 
dear  little  pupil,  trust  my  experience,  my  great  expefl-' 
ence.  Kisses  in  a  railway  ttaln  ate  not  Worth  anything. 
They  only  upset  one.*'  Then  'she  blushed  still  ttidtt  ks 
she  murmured  t  **  One  should  ncVtt  eat  one's  corn  in 
the  ear." 

Hb  chuckled,  kindling  at  the  dotible  meanings  from 
her  pretty  mouth,  artd  made  th^  sign  of  the  cross,  with 
a  movement  of  the  Hj^s,  as  though  murmuring  a  prayer, 
adding  aloud:  "  I  have  placed  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Anthony,  patron-saint  Of  temptations. 
Now  I  am  adamant."       * 

Nigfht  was  stealing  gently  on,  wrapping  in  its  trans- 
parent shadow,  like  a  fine  gaui:e,  the  broad  landscape 
stretching  away  to  the  right.  The  train  was  running 
ateng  the  Seine,  and  the  young  couple  began  to  watch 
the  cHmf^dn  reflections  on  the  surface  of  the  riVer,  wind- 
ing lifc^  a  broad  ^trip  of  polislhed  metal  alongside  the 
line,  patches  fallen  from  the  sky,  which  the  departing 
sun  had  Kndled  ifito  flame,  The^e  reflections  slowly 
died  out,  grew  deeper,  fafded  i^dly.  The  landscape  be- 
cainf6  d^tk  With  that  simS?ter  thrill,  that  deathlike  quiVer, 
whidh  eaeh  twilight  causes  to  pass  over  the  earth.  This 
evening  glooitij  entering  the  open  window^  penetrated 
the  two  souls,  but  lately  so  lively,  of  the  how  silent  pair. 

They  had  drawn  more  closely  together  to  watch  the 
dying  ddy;  At  Na6tes  the  railway  people  had  lit  the 
little  oil  kmp,  which  shid  its  yellow^  trembling  light 
upon  the  drab  cloth  of  the  cushions.  Duroy  passed  his 
arms  round  the  waist  of  his  wife,  and  dksped  her  to 
him.     His  recent  keen  desire  had  become  a  ^ftened 
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one,  a  longing  for  consoling  little'  qaresses,  such  as  we 
lull  children  with. 

He  mur^nured  softly.;  **  I  shall  love  you  very  ticariy, 
my  little. Made," 

The  softness  of  his  y-oice  stirred  the  yoUng  -wife,  and 
caused  a  rapid  thrill  to  run  through  b^x^  .  Sh^  offered 
her  mouth,  bending  towards  her,  for  he  w»s  rating  his 
cheek  upon  the  warm  pillow  of  her  bosom,  ifntjl  the 
whistle  of  the  train  announced  that  they  wete  nearing  a 
station.  She  remarked,  flattening  the  ruffled  locks 
about  her  forehead  with  the  tips  of  her  Angers:  **  It 
was  very  silly.     We  are  quite  childish." 

But  he  was  kissing  her  hands  in  turn  with  feverish 
rapidity,  and  replied :     "I  adore  yoUj  p^ky  little  Made/' 

Until  they  reached  Rouen  they  remained  almost  mo- 
tionless, cheek  against  cheek,  their  eyes  turned  to  the 
window,  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  lights 
of  houses  could  be  seen  in  the  darkness,  satisfied  with 
feeling  themselves  so  close  to  oo^.  another,  and  with  the 
growing  anticipation  of  a  freer  ^nd  more  intimate  em- 
brace. 

They  put  up  at  a  hotel  overiookijog ,  the  quay,  and 
went  to  bed  after  a  very  hurried  supper. 

The  chambermaid  aroused  them  next  mori^ng  as  it 
was  striking  eight.  When  they  had  drank  the  cup  of 
tea  she  had  placed  on  the  night-table,  Duroy  looked  at 
his  wife,  then  suddenly,  with  the  joyful  impulse  of  the 
fortunate  man  who  has  just  found  a  treasure,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming: .  "  My  little  Made,  I  am 
sure  that  I  love  you  ever  so  much,  ever  so  much,  ever 
so  much." 

She  smiled  with  herropfident  jmd  ss^tisfied  smile,  and 
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murmured,  as  she  returned'  hfe  kisses :     ""And  I  too  ^-* 
perhaps." 

But  he  still  felt  uneasy  about  the  visit  of  his  parents* 
He  had  already  forewarned  his  wife,  had  prepared  and 
leetur^d  her,  hht  he  thought  fit  to  do  so  again. 

'*  You  know,"  he  said,  ^they  are  only  rustics  —  coiin«> 
try  rustics,  not  theatrical*  oiles:" 

She  laughed. 

*^  But  I  know  that :  you  h^ve  told  me  so  often  enough. 
Come,  get  up  and  let  me  get  up." 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  said,  as  he  drew  on  his 
sock^: 

**  We  shall  be  very  uncomfortable  theve,  very  uncom- 
fortable.    There  is  only  an  old  straw  palliasse  in  my 
room.  •  Spring  mattresses  are  unknown  at  Cantseleu-" 
i  She  seemed  ddfghted. 

*'  So  much  the  better.  It  will  be  delightful  to  sleep 
badl^  —  beside—  beside  y6u,  and  to  be  woke  -up  by  the 
crowing  of  the  oocks."' 

She  had  put  on  her  dressing-gown  —  a  white  flannel 
dressing-gown — '-  which  Duroy  at  once  pcoognized. 
The' 'Sight' of  It  was  unpleasant  to^  him.  •  Why?  His 
wife  hadi  he  wafis  aware,  a  round  dozen  of  these  mornh 
ing  garments.  She  could  not  destroy  her  trousseau  in 
order  to  buy  a  new  one.  No  matter,  he  would  have 
preferred  that  her  b^-Unen,  hernight-linen,  her  under- 
clothing were. not' the' «2Une  she  had  made  -use  of  with 
the  other.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  soft,  warm  stuff 
must  have  retained  something  from  its  contact  with 
Fofestier.  i 

He  walked  to  the  window,  lighting  a  cigarette. '  The 
sight  oi  the  port^  the  broad  stream  covered  with  vessels 
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with  tapering  span,   the  steamm  odisily  unloading 

alongside  the  quay,  stirred  him,  although  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  it  all  for  a  long  time  i^$t,  find  be  ex- 
claimed :     "By  Jove  I  it  is  a  fine  sight -' 

Madeleine  approached,  and  placing  both  h^nda  on 
one  of  her  husband's  shoialders,  leaned  against  him  with 
careless  grace,  charmed  and  dbltghted.  She  ki^pt  re* 
peating:  "Oh I  how  pretty,  how  pretty,  I  did  not 
know  that  there  were  $o  many  ships  as  that"   . 

They  started  an  hour  later,  for  they  were  to  liinch 
with  the  old  pieople,  who  h^d  been  forewarned  some 
days  beforehand.  A  rusty  open  carriage  bore  them 
along  with  a  noise  of  jolting  ironmong^try.  Tbey  fol- 
lowed a  long  and  rather  iigly  boulevardi  passed  between 
some  fields  through  which  flowed  a  stream,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  slope.  Madeleine,  soin^wbat  fatigued, 
bad'doxed  of!  beneath  the  penetrating  cares$  q(  the  sun, 
which  warmed  her  delightfully  as«he  lay  stretched  back 
in  the  old  carriage  as  though  in  a  bath  of  Ugh^aad  wun* 
try  air.  -    i      * 

Her  husband  awoke  her,  saying:     **  Look!  " 

They  had  halted  two^hirda  of  the  w»y  up  the  $l^e, 
at  a  spot  famous  for  the  view,  and  to  which  all  tourists 
drive.  They  overlooked  the  long  ftnd  broad  vaUey 
through  which  the  bright  river  flawed  m  ■  sweeping 
curves.  It  oould  be  caught  eight  of  in  the.  distance,  dot- 
ted with  numerous  islands,  and.  describing  a  wide  sweep 
before  -  flowing  through  Rouen.  .  Thm  the  town  ap- 
peared on  the  right  bank,  slightly  veiled  in  tl^  cooming 
mist,  but  with  rays  of  sunlight  falling  on  its  FOOfs;  its 
thousand  squat  or  pointed  spires^  light,  fragile-looking, 
wrought  like  gigantic  jeweJi;  its  r<nin():on  a^ajre  tow* 
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efs  topped  with  lieraldic  crowns;  its  belfries;  the  mx^ 
merotis  Gothic  summits  of  its  churches,  overtopped  by 
the  sharp  spire  of  the  cathedral^  that  surprtstng  spike 
of  bronze  —  etrange,  ugly,  and  out  ^  all  proportion, 
th^  tallest  in  the  world.  Facing  it,  oo  the  other  sid^  of 
the  riv€r>  rose  the  factory  rhimncys  of  the  suburb  <rf 
SiAnt  Serves  —  taU>  rounds  and  broadening  at  their 
summit.  More  nuknerous  than  their  sister  spires^  they 
tt^red  even  in  tht  distant  country,  their  tall  brtck  col- 
umhS)  and  vomited  into  the  blue  sky  their  black  aod 
coaly  breath.  Highest  of  IeiII,  as  high  as  the  second  of 
the  summits  reared  by  human  labor,  the  t)yraniid  of 
Chedps,  almost  level  with  its  ptoud  companion  the  c^ 
tliedlral  spire,  the  great  steam-pump  of  La  Foudre 
seethed  th^  iqueen  of  the  busy,  smoking  factories,  as  the 
othe^  was  the  queen  oi  the  sacred  edifices.  Fulrther  ob, 
beyortd  tiie  'workmen's  town,  strrtched  a  forest  -of  pia6$, 
and  the  Seine,  having  passed  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  city,,  continued  its  -way,  skirting  i  tall  rolling 
slope,  wooded  at  the  smnniit,  ahd  showing  here  sfad 
there  its  bare  bone  of  white  stone.  Then  the  rivtr  dis- 
appeared on  the  horizon,  after  again  describing  a  long 
sweeping  curve.  Ships  cotild  be  seen  ascending  aiid 
descending  the  stream,  towed  by  tu^  as  bjg  a^  flii^s  and 
belching  forth  thick  smoke.  Islands^  w^re  stretth^ 
ak)ng  the  water  in  a  line,  one  dose  to  the  otfaet,  or/wi&h 
wide  intervals  between  them,  like  the  unequal  beads  of 
a  verdant  rbsliry. 

The-  driver  waited  aantil  the  travelers*  ecstasies  were 
over.  He  knew  Brom  experience  the  duration,  of  the 
admiradon  of  all  the  breed  of  tooristK  Btitwihen  he 
started  again  Tkavcty  suddenly  caugkt;isjght  of  two  old 
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people  advancing  towards  them  some  hundreds  of  yards 
further  on,  and  jumped  out,  exclaiming :  *'  There  they 
are.     I  recognize  them." 

There  were  two  country-folk,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
walking  with  irregular  steps,  rolling  in  their  gait,  and 
sometimes  knocking  their  shoulders  together.  The 
man  was  short  and  strongly  built,  high  colored  and 
inclined  to  stoutness,  but  powerful,  despite  his  years. 
The  woman  was  tall,  spare,  bent,  careworn,  the  real 
hard-working  country-woman  who  has  toiled  afield  from 
childhood,  and  has  never  had  time  to  amuse  he^elf, 
while  her  husband  has  been  joking  and  drinking  with 
the  customers.  Madeleine  had  also  alighted  from  the 
carriage,  and  she  watched  these  two  poor  creatures 
coming  towards  them  with  a  pain  at  her  heart,  a  sadness 
she  had  not  anticipated.  They  had  not.  recognized 
their  son  in  this  fine  gentleman  and  would  never  have 
guessed  this  handsome  lady  in  the  light  dress  to  be  their 
daughter-in-iaw.  They  were  walking  on  quickly  and  in 
silence  to  meet  their  long-looked-for  boy,  without  notic- 
ing these  city  folk  followed  by  their  carriage. 

They  passed  by  when  George,  who  .was  laughing, 
cried  out :     "  Good-day,  Daddy  Duroy  1  " 

They  both  stopped  short,  amazed  at  first,  then  stupe- 
fied with  surprise.  The  old  woman  recovered  herself 
first,  and  stammered,  without  advancing. a  step:  "  Is't 
thou,  boy?" 

The  young  fellow  answered:  "  Yes,  it  is  I,  mother," 
an<f  stepping  up  to  her,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  with 
a  son's  hearty  smack.  Then. he  rubbed  noses  with  his 
father,  who  had  taken  off  his  cap,  a  very  tall,  bUck  silk 
•  cap,  made  Rdiien  iashipn,  like  ^ose  worn  by  cattle 
dealers. 
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Then  George  said :  **  This  is  my  wife,"  and  the  two 
country  people  looked  at  Madeleine.  They  looked  at 
her  as  one  looks  at  a  phenomenon,  with  an  uneasy  fear, 
united  in  the  father  with  a  species  of  approving  satis- 
faction, in  the  mother  with  a  kind  of  jealous  enmity. 

The  man,  who  was  of  a  joyous  nature  and  inspired  by 
a  loveliness  born  of  sweet  cider  and  alcohol,  grew 
bolder,  and  asked,  with  a  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his 
eyes :     "  I  may  kiss  her  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  his  son,  and  Madeleine,  ill  at 
ease,  held  out  both  cheeks  to  the  sounding  smacks  of 
the  rustic,  who  then  wiped  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  The  old  woman,  in  her  turn,  kissed  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law with  a  hostile  reserve.  No,  this  was  not  the 
daughter-in-law  of  her  dreams ;  the  plump,  fresh  house- 
wife, rosy-cheeked  as  an  apple,  and  round  as  a  brood 
mare.  She  looked  like  a  hussy,  the  fine  lady  with  her 
furbelows  and  her  musk.  For  the  old  girl  all  perfumes 
were  musk. 

They  set  out  again,  walking  behind  the  carriage 
which  bore  the  trunk  of  the  newly-wedded  pair.  The 
old  fellow  took  his  son  by  the  arm,  and  keeping  him  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  asked  with  interest: 
"  Well,  how  goes  business,  lad?  " 

"  Pretty  fair." 

"  So  much  the  better.     Has  thy  wife  any  money?  " 

"  Forty  thousand  francs,"  answered  George. 

His  father  gave  vent  to  an  admiring  whistle,  and 
could  only  murmur,  *'  Dang  it  1  "  so  overcome  was  he 
by  the  mention  of  the  sum.  Then  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  serious  conviction :  *'  Dang  it  all,  she's  a  fine 
woman  I  "  For  he  found  her  to  his  taste,  and  he  had 
passed  for  a  good  judge  in  his  day. 
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Madeleine  and  her  mathef-in-law  were  walking  side 
by  side  without  exchanging  a  word.  The  two  men  re- 
joined them.  They  reached  the  village,  a  little  road- 
side village  formed  of  half-a-score  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  highway,  cottages  and  farm  buildings,  the  former 
of  brick  and  the  latter  of  clay,  these  covered  with  thatch 
and  those  with  slates.  Father  Duroy's  tavern,  "  The 
Bellevue,"  a  bit  of  a  house  consisting  of  a  ground  floor 
and  a  garret,  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  village  to  the 
left.  A  pine  branch  above  the  door  indicated,  in  an- 
cient fashion,  that  thirsty  folk  could  enter* 

The  things  were  laid  for  lunch,  in  the  common  room 
of  the  tavern,  on  two  tables  placed  together  and  cov- 
ered with  two  napkins.  A  neighbor,  come  in  to  help  to 
serve  the  lunch,  bowed  low  on  seeing  such  a  fine  lady 
appear;  and  then,  recognizing  George,  exclaimed: 
**  Good  Lord  I  is  that  the  youngster?  " 

He  replied  gayly:  "Yes,  it  is  I,  Mother  Brulin,** 
and  kissed  her  as  he  had  kissed  his  father  and  mother. 
Then  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said :  "  Come  into  our 
room  and  take  your  hat  off." 

He  ushered  her  through  a  door  to  the  right  into  a 
cold-looking  room  with  tiled  floor,  white-washed  walls, 
and  a  bed  with  white  cotton  curtains.  A  crucifix  above 
a  holy-water  stoup,  and  two  colored  pictures,  one  repre- 
senting Paul  and  Virginia  undei*  a  blue  palnh  tree,  and 
the  other  Napoleon  the  First  o»  a  yellow  horse,  were 
the  only  ornaments  of  this  ckan  and  dispiriting  apart- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  he  kissed  Madekine,  say- 
ing: "  Thanks,  Made.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  old 
folks  again.     When  one  is  in  Paris  one  does  not  think 
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about  it;  but  when  one  meets  ugain,  it  gives  one  pfeas- 
ure  all  the  same." 

But  his  father^  thumbing  the  partition  with  his  fist, 
cried  out:  '*  Come  along,  come  along,  the  soup  is 
ready/*  and  they  had  to  sit  down  to  table. 

It  yf^%  ^  long,  countrified  repast,  with  a  succession  of 
ill-assorted  dishes,  a  sausage  after  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
an  omelette  after  a  sausage.  Father  Duroy,  excited 
by  cider  and  some  glasses  of  wine,  turned  on  the  tap  of 
his  choicest  jpkes -'*- those  he  reserved  for  great  occa- 
sions of  festivity,  smutty  adventures  that  had  happened, 
as  he  maintained,  to  friends  of  his.  George,  who  knefw 
all  these  stories,  laughed,  nevertheless,  intoxicated  by 
his  native  air,  seized  on  by  the  innate  love  of  one's  births 
place  and  of  spots  familiar  from  childhood,  by  all 
the  sensations  and  recollections  once  more  renewed,  by 
all  the  objects  of  yore  seen  again  once  more;  by  trifles, 
such  as  the  mark  of  a  knife  on  a  door,  a  broken  diair 
recalling  some  pretty  event,  the  smell  of  the  soil,  the 
breath  of  the  neighboring  forest,  the  odors  of  the  dwelU 
ing,  the  gutter,  the  dunghill. 

Mother  Duroy  did  not  speak,  but  remained  sad  and 
grim,  watching  her  daughter-inJaw  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eye,  with  hatred  awakened  in  her  heart  —  the 
hatred  pf  an  old  toiler^  an  old  rustic  with  fingers  worn 
and  limbs  bent  by  hard  work  -^  for  the  city  madame, 
who  inspired  her  with  the  repulsion  of  an  accursed  crea- 
ture, an  impure  being,  created  for  idlwiess  and  sin.  She 
kept  getting  up  every  moment  to  fetch  the  dishes  or  fill 
the  glasses  with  cider,  sharp  and  yellow  from  the  de- 
canter, or  sweet,  red,  and  frothing  from  the  bottles,  the 
corks  of  which  popped  like  those  of  ginger  beer. 
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Madeleine  scarcely  ate  or  spoke.  She  wore  her 
wonted  smile  upon  her  lips,  but  it  was  a  sad  and  resigned 
one.  She  was  downcast.  Why?  She  had  wanted  to 
come.  She  had  not  been  unraware  that  she  was  going 
among  country  folk  —  poor  country  folk.  What  had 
she  fancied  them  to  be  —  she,  who  did  not  usually 
dream?  Did  she  know  herself?  Do  not  women  al- 
ways hope  for  something  that  is  not?  Had  she  fan- 
cied them  more  poetical?  No;  but  perhaps  better  in- 
formed, more  noble,  more  aflFectionate;,  more  orna- 
mental. Yet  she  did  not  want  them  high-bred,  like  those 
in  novels.  Whence  came  it,  then,  that  they  shocked 
her  by  a  thousand  trifling,  imperceptible  details,  by  a 
thousand  indefinable  coarsenesses,  by  their  very  nature 
as  rustics,  by  their  words,  their  gestures,  and  their 
mirth?  She  recalled  her  own  mother,  of  whom  she 
never  spoke  to  anyone  —  a  governess,  brought  up  at 
Saint  Denis  —  seduced,  and  died  from  poverty  and 
grief  when  she,  Madeleine,  was  twelve  years  old.  An 
unknown  hand  had  had  her  brought  up.  Her  father, 
no  doubt.  Who  was  he  ?  She  did  not  exactly  know, 
although  she  had  vague  suspicions. 

The  hmch  still  dragged  on.  Customers  were  now 
coming  in  and  shaking  hands  with  the  father,  uttering 
exclamations  of  wonderment  on  seeing  his  son,  and  slyly 
winking  as  they  scanned  the  young  wife  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  their  eye,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say:  ."  Hang 
it  all,  she's  not  a  duffer,  George  Duroy's  wife."  Others, 
less  intimate,  sat  down  at  the  wooden  tables,  calling  for 
"  A  pot,"  *^  A  jugful,"  "  Two  brandies,"  ''  A  raspail," 
and  began  to  play  at  c^ominoes,  noisily  rattling  the  little 
bits  of  black  and  white  bone.     Mother  Duroy  kept 
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passing  to  and  fro,  serving  the  customers,  with  her  mel- 
ancholy air,  taking  money,  and  wiping  the  tables  with 
the  corner  of  her  blue  apron. 

The  smoke  of  clay  pipes  and  sou  cigars  filled  the 
room.  Madeleine  began  to  cough,  and  said:  ''Sup- 
pose we  go  out;  I  cannot  stand  it." 

They  had  not  quite  finished,  and  old  Duroy  was  an- 
noyed at  this.  Then  she  got  up  and  went  and  sat  on 
a  chair  outside  the  door,  while  her  father-in-law  and  her 
husband  were  finishing  their  coffee  and  their  nip.  of 
brandy. 

George  soon  rejoined  her.  "  Shall  we  stroll  down  as 
far  as  the  Seine?  "  said  he. 

She  consented  with  pleasure,  saying:  "  Oh,  yes;  let 
us  go." 

They  descended  the  slope,  hired  a  boat  at  Croisset, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  drowsily  moored 
under  the  willows  alongside  an  island,  soothed  to  slum- 
ber by  the  soft  spring  weather,  and  rocked  by  the  wave- 
lets of  the  river.     Then  they  went  back  at  nightfalL 

The  evening's  repast,  eaten  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle,  was  still  more  painful  for  Madeleine  than  that 
of  the  morning.  Father  Duroy,  who  was  half  drunk, 
no  longer  spoke.  The  mother  maintained  her  dogged 
manner.  The  wretched  light  cast  upon  the  gray  walls 
the  shadows  of  heads  with  enormous  noses  and  exag- 
gerated movements.  A  great  hand  was  seen  to  raise  a 
pitchfork  to  a  mouth  opening  like  a  dragon's  maw 
whenever  any  one  of  them,  turning  a  little,  presented  a 
profile  to  the  yellow,  flickering  flame. 

As  soon  as  dinner  .was  over,  Madeleine  drew  her 
husband  out  of  the  house,  in  order  riot  to  stay  in  this 
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gloomy  foom^  always  reeking  with  an  acrid  Mnell  of  old 
pipes  and  spilt  liquor*  As  soon  as  they  were  outside, 
he  said :     "  You  are  tired  of  it  already." 

She  began  to  protest,  but  he  stopped  her,  saying: 
"  No,  I  saw  it  very  plainly.  If  you  like,  we  will  leave 
to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,"  she  murmured. 

They  strolled  gently  onward. .  It  was  a  mild  night, 
the  deep,  all-*embracing  shadow  of  which  seemed  filled 
with  faint  murmurings,  rustlings,  and  breathings. 
They  had  entered  a  narrow  path,  overshadowed  by  tall 
trees,  and  running  between  two  belts  of  underwood  of 
impenetrable  blackness. 

"  Where  are  we?  "  asked  she. 

"  In  the  forest,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  it  a  large  one?  " 

"  Very  large ;  one  of  the  largest  in  France." 

An  odor  of  earth,  trees,  and  moss  —  that  fresh  yet 
old  scent  of  the  woods,  made  up  of  the  sap  of  bursting 
buds  and  the  dead  and  moldering  foliage  of  the  thick- 
ets, seemed  to  linger  in  the  path.  Raising  her  head, 
Madeleine  could  see  the  stars  through  the  tree*tops ;  and 
although  no  breeze  stirred  the  boughs,  she  could  yet  feci 
around  her  the  vague  quivering  of  this  ocean  of  leaves* 
A  strange  thrill  shot  through  her  soul  and  fleeted  across 
her  skin  —  a  strange  pain  gripped  her  at  the  heart 
Why,  shd  did  not  understand.  But  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  lost,  engulfed,  surrounded  by  perils,  aban- 
doned by  everyone;  alone,  alone  in  the  world  beneath 
this  living  vault  quivering  there  above  her. 

She  murmured :  "I  am  rather  frightened.  I 
shotild  like  to  go  back." 

"  Well,  let  us  do  so." 
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**  And  —  we  will  leave  for  Paris  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  morning?" 

"  To-morrow  morning,  if  you  like." 

They  returned  home.  The  old  folks  had  gone  to 
bed.  She  slept  badly,  continually  aroused  by  all  the 
country  sounds  so  new  to  her  —  the  cry  of  the  screech 
owl,  the  grunting  of  a  pig  in  a  sty  adjoining  the  house, 
and  the  noise  of  a  cock  who  kept  on  crowing  from  mid- 
night.    She  was  up  and  ready  to  start  at  daybreak. 

When  George  announced  to  his  parents  that  he  was 
going  back  they  were  both  astonished ;  then  they  under- 
stood the  origin  of  his  wish. 

The  father  merely  said :  **  Shall  I  see  you  again 
soon?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  course  of  the  summer." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

The  old  woman  growled:  **  I  hope  you  won't  re- 
gret what  you  have  done." 

He  left  them  two  hundred  francs  as  a  present  to  as- 
suage their  discontent,  and  the  carriage,  which  a  boy 
had  been  sent  in  quest  of,  having  made  its  appearance 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  the  newly-married  couple  embraced 
the  old  country  folk  and  started  off  once  more. 

As  they  were  descending  the  hill  Duroy  began  to 
laugh. 

"  There,"  he  said,  *'  I  "had  warned  you.  I  ought  not 
to  have  introduced  you  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  du 
Roy  de  Cantel,  Senior." 

She  began  to  laugh,  too,  and  replied :  "  I  am  de- 
lighted now.  They  are  good  folk,  whom  I  am  begin- 
ning to  like  very  well.  I  will  send  them  some  presents 
from  Paris."     Then  she  murmured:     "  Du   Roy  de 
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Cantel,  you  will  see  that  no  one  will  be  astonished  at  the 
terms  of  the  notification  of  our  marriage.  We  will  say 
that  we  have  been  staying  for  a  week  with  your  parents 
on  their  estate."  And  bending  towards  him  she  kissed 
the  tip  of  his  moustache,  saying:  '^  Good  morning, 
George." 

He  replied:  "  Good  morning,  Made,"  as  he  passed 
an  arm  around  her  waist. 

In  the  valley  below  they  could  see  the  broad  river 
like  a  ribbon  of  silver  unrolled  beneath  the  morning 
sun,  the  factory  chimneys  belching  forth  their  clouds  of 
smoke  into  the  sky,  and  the  pointed  spires  rising  above 
the  old  town. 


The  Du  Roys  had  been  back  in  Paris  a  couple  of 
days,  and  the  journalist  had  taken  up  his  old  work  pend- 
ing the  moment  when  he  should  definitely  assume  Fores- 
tier's  duties,  and  give  himself  wholly  up  to  politics.  He 
was  going  home  that  evening  to  his  predecessor's  abode 
to  dinner,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  keen  desire  to  em- 
brace his  wife,  whose  physical  attractions  and  imper- 
ceptible domination  exercised  a  powerful  impulse. over 
him.  Passing  by  a  florist's  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  he  was  struck  by  the  notion 
of  buying  a  bouquet  for  Madeleine,  and  chose  a  large 
bunch  of  half-open  roses,  a  very  bundle  of  perfumed 
buds. 

At  each  story  of  his  new  staircase  he  eyed  himself 
complacently  in  the  mirrors,  the  sight  of  which  con- 
tinually recalled  to  him  his  first  visit  to  the  house.     He 
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rang  the  bell,  having  forgotten  his  key,  and  the  same 
man-servant,  whom  he  had  also  kept  on  by  his  wife's 
advice,  opened  the  door. 

"  Has  your  mistress  come  home?  "  asked  George. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

But  on  passing  through  the  dining-room  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  the  table  laid  for  three,  and  the 
hangings  of  the  drawing-room  door  being  looped  up, 
saw  Madeleine  arranging  in  a  vase  on  the  mantelpiece 
a  bunch  of  roses  exactly  similar  to  his  own.  He  was 
vexed  and  displeased;  it  was  as  though  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  idea,  his  mark  of  attention,  and  all  the 
pleasure  he  anticipated  from  it. 

"  You  have  invited  some  one  to  dinner,  then  ?  "  he 
inquired,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

She  answered  without  turning  round,  and  while  con- 
tinuing to  arrange  the  flowers :  "  Yes,  and  no.  It  is 
my  old  friend,  the  Count  de  Vaudrcc,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  dine  here  every  Monday,  and  who  has  come 
as  usual.'' 

George  murmured :     "  Ah !  very  good." 

He  remained  standing  behind  her,  bouquet  in  hand, 
with  a  longing  to  hide  it  or  throw  it  away.  He  said, 
however:     "  I  have  brought  you  some  roses." 

She  turned  round  suddenly,  smiling,  and  exclaimed: 
*'  Ah !  how  nice  of  you  to  have  thought  of  that." 

And  she  held  out  her  arms  and  lips  to  him  with  an 
outburst  of  joy  so  real  that  he  felt  consoled.  She  took 
the  flowers,  smelt  them,  and  with  the  liveliness  of  a 
delighted  child,  placed  them  in  the  vase  that  remained 
empty  opposite  the  other.  Then  she  murmured,  as  she 
viewed  the  result :  "  How  glad  I  am.  My  mantel- 
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piece  is  furnished  now."  Siie  added  almost  immedi- 
ately, in  a  tone  of  conviction:  "  You  know  Vandrec  is 
awfully  nice;  you  will  be  friends  with  him  at  once.'* 

A  ring  announced  the  Coiuit«  He  entered  quietly,  and 
quite  at  his  ease,  as  though  at  home.  After  having  gal- 
kntly  kissed  the  young  wife's  fingers,  he  turned  to  the 
husband  and  cordially  held  out  his  hand,  saying: 
"  How  goes  it,  my  dear  Du  Roy?  " 

It  was  no  longer  his  former  stiff  and  starched  bear- 
ing, bul  an  affabte  one,  showing  that  the  situation  was 
no  longet  the  same«  The  journalist,  surprised,  strove 
to  make  himself  agreeable  in  response  to  these  advances. 
It  might  have  been  believed  withm  five  mimites  that 
they  had  known  and  loved  one  another  for  ten  years 
past. 

Then  Madeleine^  whose  face  was  radiant,  said  r  ^'  I 
wiH  leave  you  together,  I  must  give  a  look  to  my  din- 
ner." And  she  went  out,  followed  by  a  glance  from 
both  men.  When  she  returned  she  found  them  taUdng 
theatricals  apropos  of  a  new  piece,  and  so  thoroughly 
of  the  same  opinion  that  a  species  of  rapid  friendship 
alwoke  in  their  eyes  at  the  discovery  of  this  absolute 
identity  of  ideas. 

The  dinner  was  delightful^  so  intimate  and  cordial^ 
ahd  the  Count  stayed  on  quite  late,,  so  comfortable  did 
he  feel  in  this  nice  little  new  household. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  Madeleine  said  to  her  hus- 
band: **  Is  he  not  perfect?  He  gains  in  every  way 
by  beii^  known.  He  is  a  true  friend  —  safe,  devoted, 
faithful.     Ah,  without  him — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  George  replied : 
"  Yes,  I  find  him  very  agreeable.  I  think  that  we  shall 
get  on  very  well  together." 
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She  resumed :  **  You  do  not  know,  but  we  have 
8ome  work  to  do  together  before  going  to  bed  .  I  had 
not  time  to  speak  to  you  about  it  before-dinner;  because 
Vaudrec  came  in  at  once.  I  ha^ve  had  some  important 
news,  news  from  Morocco.  It  was  Laroche^MatMeu, 
the  deputy,  the  future  minister,  who  brought  it  to  me. 
We  must  work  up  an  important  article,  a  sensationial 
one,  I  have  the  facts  and  figures.  We  will  set  tq 
work  at  once.     Bring  the  lamp." 

He  took  it,  and  they  passed  into  the  study.  The 
same  books  were  ranged  in  the  bookcase,  which  now 
bore  on  its  summit  the  three  vases  bought  at  the  Golfe 
Juan  by  Forcsticr  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  Under  thd 
table  the  dead  man's  mat  awaited  the  feet  of  Du  Roy, 
who,  on  sitting  down,  took  up  an  ivory  penholder 
slightly  gnawed  at  the  end  by  the  other's  teeth.  Madet 
leine  leant  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  having  lit  a  ciga** 
rette  related  her  news,  and  then  explained  her  notions 
and  the  plan  of  the  article  she  meditated.  He  listened 
attentively,  scribbling  notes  as  he  did  so,  and  when  she 
had  finished,  raised  objections,  took  up  the  question 
again,  enlarged  its  bearing,  and  sketched  in  turn,  not  the 
plan  of  an  article,  but  of  a  campaign  against  the  existing 
Ministry*  This  attack  would  be  its  -commencement* 
His  wife  had  left  off  smoking,  so  strongly  was  her  Inters 
est  ar6used,  so  vast  was  the  vision  that  opened  before 
her  as  she  followed  out  George's  train  of  thou^it.    . 

She  murmured,  from  time  to  time:  "  Yes,  yes?  that 
is  very  good.     That  is  capital.     That  is  very  clever." 

j^nd  when  he  had  finished  speaking  in  turn,  she  said: 
**  Now  let  us  write." 

But  he  always  found  it  hard  to  make  a  start,  and 
with  difficulty  sought  his  expressions.    Then  she  came 
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gently,  and,  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  began  to  whisper 
sentences  in  his  ear.  From  time  to  tune  she  would  hesi- 
tate, and  ask:  *'  Is  that  what  you  want  to  say  ?  " 
He  answered :  **  Yes,  exactly." 
She  had  piercing  shafts,  the  poisoned  shafts  of  a 
woman,  to  wound  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  she 
blended  jests  about  his  face  with  others  respecting  his 
policy  in  a  curious  fashion,  that  made  one  laugh,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  impressed  one  by  their  truth  of  obser- 
vation. 

Du  Roy  from  time  to  time  added  a  few  lines  which 
widened  and  strengthened  the  range  of  attack.  He 
understood,  too,  the  art  of  perfidious  insinuation,  which 
he  had  learned  in  sharpening  up  his  ^-  Echoes  " ;  and 
when  a  fact  put  forward  as  certain  by  Madeleine  ap- 
peared doubtful  or  compromising,  he  excelled  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  divined  and  in  impressing  it  upon  the  mind 
naore  strongly  than  if  he  had  affirmed  it.  When  their 
article  was  finished,  George  read  it  aloud.  They  both 
thoi^ht  it  excellent,  and  smiled,  delighted  and  sur- 
prised, as  if  they  had  just  mutually  revealed  themselves 
to  DDT  anodier.  They  gazed  into  the  depths  of  one 
another's  eyes  with  yearnings  of  love  and  admiration, 
and  they  embraced  one  another  with  an  ardor  communi- 
cated from  their  minds  to  their  bodies. 

.  Du  Roy  took  up  the  lamp  again.     "  And  now  to  bye- 
bye,"  said  he,  with  a  kindling  gknce. 
'  Sh^  replied :     "Go  first,  sir,  since  you  light  the  way." 
'  He  went  first,  and  she  followed  him  into  their  bed- 
room, tickling  his  neck  to  make  him  go  (Quicker,  for  he 
could  not  stand  that. 

:    The  article  appealed  with  the  signatutc  of  George 
Guroy  de  Cahtel,  ahd  eaustd  a  great  sensation^     There 
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was  an  excitement  about  it  in  the  Chamber.  Daddy 
Walter  congratulated  the  author,  and  oitrusted  him 
with  the  political  editorship  of  the  Vie  Francaise.  The 
"'  Echoes  ''  fell  again  to  Boisrenard. 

Then  there  began  in  the  paper  a  violent  and  cleverly 
conducted  campaign  against  the  Ministry.  The  attack^ 
now  ironical,  now  serious,  now  jesting,  and  now  viru- 
lent, but  always  skillful  and  based  on  facts,  was  deliv- 
ered with  a  certitude  and  continuity  which  astonished 
everyone.  Other  papers  continually  cited  the  Fie  Fran^ 
caise,  taking  whole  passages  from  it,  and  those  in  office 
asked  themselves  whether  they  could  not  gag  this  un- 
known and  inveterate  foe  with  the  gift  of  a  prefecture. 

Du  Roy  became  a  political  celebrity.  He  felt  his 
influence  increasing  by  the  pressure  of  hands  and  the 
lifting  of  hats.  His  wife,  too,  filled  him  with  stupefac* 
tion  and  admiration  by  the  ingenuity  of  her  mind,  the 
value  of  her  information,  and  the  nimibcr  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. Continually  he  would  find  in  his  drawing- 
room,  on  returning  home,  a  senator,  a  deputy,  a  magis- 
trate, a  general,  who  treated  Madeleine  as  an  old  friend, 
with  serious  familiarity.  Where  had  she  met  all  these 
people?  In  society,  so  she  said  But  how  had  a&e' 
been  able  to  gain  their  confidence  and  their  a£Fection? 
He  could  not  understand  it« 

"  She  would  make  a  terrible  diplomatist,'^  he  thought. 

She  often  came  in  late  at  meal  times,  out  of  breath, 
flushed,  quivering,  and  before  even  taking  off  her  veil 
would  say:  "  I  have  something  good  to-day.  Fancy, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  has  just  appointed  two  magis- 
trates who  formed  a  part  of  the  mixed  commission. 
We  will  give  him  a  dose  he  will  not  forget  in  a  hurry." 

And  they  would  give  the  minister  a  dose,  and  another 
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the  next  day^  and  a  third  the  day  after.  The  deputy, 
Laroche-Mathleu,  who  dined  at  the  Rue  Fontaine  every 
Tuesday,  after  the  Count  de  Vaudrec,  who  began  the 
week,  would  shake  the  hands  of  husband  and  wife  with 
dhnonstrations  of  extrenne  joy.  He  never  ceased  re- 
puting: "By  Jove,  what  a  campaign  I  If  wc  don't 
succeed  after  all?  " 

He  hoped,  indeed,  to  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he^had  had  in  view 
for  a  long  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  many*faced  politicians,  without 
strong  convictions,  without  great  abilities,  without  bold- 
ness^ and  without  any  depth  of  knowledge,  a  provincial 
batriidter,  a  local  dandy,  preserving  a  cunning  balance 
betwben  aH  parties,  a  species  of  Republican  Jesuit  and 
Liberal  mushroom  of  uncertain  tharacter,  such  as  spring 
up  by  hundreds  on  the  popular  dunghill  of  un^iversal 
suffrage.  His  village  machiavelism  caused  him  to  be 
reckoned  able  among  his  colleagues,  among  all  the  ad- 
venturers and  abortions  who  are  made  deputies.  He 
Was  sufficiently  well-dressed,  correct^  familiar,  and  ami- 
able to  succeed.  He  had  his  successes  in  society,  in  the 
miaEcd,  ^erturbedf  and  somewhat  rough  society  of  the 
high  functionaries  of  the  day*  It  was  said  everywhere 
of  him :  **  Laroche  will  be  a  minister,"  and  he  believed 
mdre  firmly  than  anyone  else  that  he  would  be.  He 
wts  one  of  the  chief  shareholders  in  Daddy  Walter's 
paper)  and  his  colleague  and  partner  in  many  financial 
schemes. 

Du  Roy  badced  him  up  with  confidence  and  with 
vague  hopes  as  to  the  future.  He  was,  besides,  only 
continuing  the  work  begun  by  Forestier,  to  whom  La- 
roche**Mathieu  had  promised  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
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of  HoQor  wh^n  the  day  of  triumph  should  come*  The 
decoratiofl  would  adorn  the  breast  of  Madeleine's  sec* 
ond  husband,  that  was  all.  Nothing  was  changed  in 
the  main. 

It  was  seen  so  well  that  notiitng  was  changed  that 
Du  Roy's  comrades  organized  a  joke  against  him,  at 
whidb  he  was  beginning  to  grow  angry.  They  no 
longer  called  him  anydhing  but  Forestier.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  the  oiEce  some  one  would  call  out:  ^  I  say, 
Forestier." 

He  would  pretend  not  to  hear,  and  would  look  for 
the  letters  in  his  pigeon-holes.  The  voice  would  re- 
suiaae  in  louder  tones,  ''Hi I  Foresder.''  Some  stifled 
laughs  would  be  heard,  and  as  Da  Roy  was  entering 
the  manager's  room,  the  comrade  who  had  called  out 
would  stop  him,  saying :  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it 
is  you  I  want  to  speak  to.  It  is  stupid^  but  I  am  always 
mixing  you  up  with  poor  Charles.  It  is  because  your 
articles  are  so  infernally  Kke  his.  Everyone  is  taken 
tfl  by  them,'* 

Du  Roy  would  not  answer,  but  he  was  inwardly  furi- 
ous, and  a  sullen  wrath  sprang  up  in  him  against  the 
dead  man.  Daddy  Walter  himself  had  declared,  when 
astonishment  was  expressed  at  the  flagrant  similarity  in 
style  and  inspiration  between  the  leaders  of  the  new 
political  editor  and  his  predecessor:  **  Yes,  it  is  For- 
estier, but  a  fuller,  stronger,  more  manly  Forestier." 

Another  time  Du  Roy,  opening  by  chance  the  cup- 
board in  which  the  cup  and  balls  were  kept,  had  found 
all  those  of  his  predecessor  with  crape  round  the  han- 
dles, and  his  own,  the  one  he  had  made  use  of  when  he 
practiced  under  the  direction  of  Saint-Potin,  orna- 
mented with  a  pink  ribbon.     All  had  been  arranged  on 
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the  same  shelf  according  to  size,  and  a  card  like  those 
in  museums  bore  the  inscription:  "  The  Forestier-Du 
Roy  (late  Forestier  and  Co.)  Collection."  He  quietly 
closed  the  cupboard,  saying,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be 
heard:  "There  are  fools  and  envious  people  every- 
where." 

But  he  was  wounded  in  his  pride,  wounded  in  his  van- 
ity, that  touchy  pride  and  vanity  of  the  writer,  which 
produce  the  nervous  susceptibility  ever  on  the  alert, 
equally  in  the  reporter  and  the  genial  poet.  The  word 
"  Forestier "  made  his  ears  tingle.  He  dreaded  to 
hear  it,  and  felt  himself  redden  when  he  did  so.  This 
name  was  to  him  a  biting  jest,  more  than  a  jest,  almost 
an  insult.  It  said  to  him :  "  It  is  your  wife  who  docs 
your  work,  as  she  did  that  of  the  other.  You  would 
be  nothing  without  her." 

^  ,He  admitted  that  Forestier  would  have  been  no  one 
without  Madeleine ;  but  as  to  himself,  come  now ! 

Then,  at  home,  the  haunting  impression  continued. 
It  was  the  whole  place  now  that  recalled  the  dead  man 
to  him,  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  the  whole  of  the 
knicknacks,  everything  he  laid  hands  on.  He  had 
scarcely  thought  of  this  at  the  outset,  but  the  joke  de- 
vised by  his  comrades  had  caused  a  kind  of  mental 
wound,  which  a  number  of  trifles,  unnoticed  up  to  the 
present,  now  served  to  envenom.  He  could  not  take  up 
.anything  without  at  once  fancying  he  saw  the  hand  of 
Charles  upon  it.  He  only  looked  at  it  and  made  use 
of  things  the  latter  had  made  use  of  formerly;  things 
that  he  had  purchased,  liked,  and  enjoyed.  And 
George  began  even  to  grow  irritated. at  the  thought  of 
the  bygone  relations  between  his  friend  and  his  wife. 
He  was  sometimes  astonished  at  this  revolt  of  his  heart, 
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which  he  did  not  understand,  and  said  to  himself, 
"How  the  deuce  is  it?  I  am  not  jealous  of  Made- 
leine's friends.  I  am  never  uneasy  about  what  she  is  up 
to.  She  goes  in  and  out  as  she  chooses,  and  yet  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  brute  of  a  Charles  puts  me  ia  a  rage." 
He  added,  "  At  the  bottom,  he  was  only  an  idiot,  and  it 
is  that,  no  doubt,  that  wounds  me.  I  am  vexed  that 
Madeleine  could  have  married  such  a  fool."  And  he 
kept  continually  repeating,  **  How  is  it  that  she  could 
have  stomached  such  a  donkey  for  a  single  moment?  " 

His  rancor  was  daily  increased  by  a  thousand  insig- 
nificant details,  which  stung  him  like  pin  pricks,  by  the 
incessant  reminders  of  the  other  arising  out  of  a  word 
from  Madeleine,  from  the  man-servant,  from  the  wait- 
ing-maid. 

One  evening  Du  Roy,  who  liked  sweet  dishes,  said, 
**  How  is  it  we  never  have  sweets  at  dinner?  " 

His  wife  replied,  cheerfully,  '*  That  is  quite  true.  I 
never  think  about  them.  It  is  all  through  Charles,  who 
hated—" 

He  cut  her  short  in  a  fit  of  impatience  he  was  unable 
td  control,  exclaiming,  "Hang  it  alll  I  am  sick  of 
Charles.  It  is  always  Charles  here  and  Charles  there, 
Charles  liked  this  and  Charles  liked  that.  Since 
Charles  is  dead,  for  goodness  sake  leave  him  in  peace." 

Madeleine  looked  at  her  husband  in  amazement, 
without  being  able  to  understand  his  sudden  anger. 
Then,  as  she  was  sharp,  she  guessed  what  was  going  on 
within  him ;  this  slow  working  of  posthumous  jealousy, 
swollen  every  moment  by  all  that  recalled  the  other. 
She  thought  it  puerile,  may  be,  but  was  flattered  by  it, 
and  did  not  reply. 

He  was  vexed  with  himself  at  this  irritation,  which 
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he  had  not  been  able  to  conceal.  A$  they  were  writing 
after  dinner  an  article  for  the  next  day,  his  feet  got 
entangled  in  the  foot  mat.  He  kicked  it  aside,  and  said 
with  a  laugh : 

"  Charles  was  always  chilly  about  the  feet,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

She  replied,  also  laughing :  "  Oh  1  he  lived  in  mortal 
fear  of  catching  cold ;  his  chest  was  very  weak," 

Du  Roy  replied  grimly:  **  He  has  given  us  a  proof 
of  that,"  Then  kissing  his  wife's  hand,  he  added  gal- 
lantly:    "  Luckily  for  me," 

But  on  going  to  bed,  still  haunted  by  the  same  idea, 
he  asked;  "  Did  Charles  wear  nightcaps  for  fear  of 
the  draughts  ?  "       ^ 

She  entered  into  the  joke,  and  replied:  "  No;  only 
a  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head."^ 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  obs^fsj^d,  with 
contempt,  **  What  a  baby."  N. 

FrcMn  that  time  forward  Charles  became  for  hu^  ^J^ 
object  of  continual  conversation.     He  dragged  hin^  ^^ 
on  all  possible  occasions,  speaking  of  him  as  ^^  P^p^ 
Charles,"  with  an  air  of  infinite  pity.     When  he  rl" 
turned  home  from  the  office,  where  he  had  been  accosted 
twice  or  thrice  as  Forestier,  he  avenged  himself  by  blt-^ 
tcr  railleries  against  the  dead  man  in  his  tomb.     He  . 
recalled  his  defects,  his  absurdities,  his  littleness,  enu-  \ 
merating  them  with  enjoyment,  developing  and  aug-    * 
menting  them  as  though  he  had  wished  to  combat  the 
influence  of  a  dreaded  rival  over  the  heart  of  his  wife. 
He  would  say,  *•  I  say,  Made,  do  you  remember  the 
day  when  that  duffer  Forestier  tried  to  prove  to  us  that 
stout  meti  were  stronger  than  spare  ones?  " 
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Then  he  sought  to  learn  a  number  of  prirate  and 
secret  details  respecting  the  departed^  which  his  Wife, 
ill  at  ease,  refused  to  tell  him.  But  he  obstinately  per- 
sisted, saying,  "  Comie,  now,  tell  me  all  about  it.  He 
must  have  been  very  comical  at  such  a  time?'" 

She  murmured,  **  Ohl  do  leave  Um  alone." 

But  he  werit  on,  "  No,  but  tell  me  now,  he  must  have 
been  a  duffer  to  skep  with?  "  And  he  always  tvottnd 
up  with,  "  What  a  donkey  be  was." 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  June,  as  he  was 
smoking  a  cigarcttb  at  the  i^indow,  the- fineness  of  the 
evening  insjiired  him  with  a  wish  for  a  drive,  and  he 
said,  "  Made,  shall  we  go  as  far  as  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne?" 

**  Certainly." 

They  todk  an  open  Carriage  and  drove  up  the  Champa 
Elyseesv  and  then  along  the  main  avenue  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  was  a  bree2eles8  night,  one  of  those 
stifling  nights  when  the  overheated  air  of  Paris  fills  the 
chest  lik6  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  A  host  of  carriages 
bore  along  beneath  the  trees  a  whole  pop(ulation  of  lov- 
ers. They  came  one  behind  the  other  in  an  unbroken 
line.  George  and  Madeleine  amused  themselves  with 
watching  all  these  couples,  the  woman  in  summer  toilet 
and  the  man  darkly  outlined  beside  her.  It  was  a  huge 
flood  of  lovers  towards- the  Bois,  beneath  the  starry  and 
heated  sky.  No  sound  was  heard  save  the  dull  rumble 
of  wheels.  They  kept  passing  by,  two  by  two  in  each 
vehicle^  leaning,  back  on  the  seat,  silent,  dasped  one 
against  the  other,  lost  in  dreams  of  desire,  quivering  with 
the  anticipation  of  coming  caresses.  The  warm  shadow 
seemed  full  of  kisses.     A  sense  of  spreading  lust  ren- 
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dered  the  air  heavier  and  more  suffocating.  All  the 
couples,  intoxicated  with  the  same  idea,  the  same  ardor, 
shed  a  fever  about  them. 

*  George  and  Madeleine  felt  the  contagion.  They 
clasped  hands  without  a  word,  oppressed  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  the  emotion  that  assailed 
them.  As  they  reached  the  turning  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  fortification,  they  kissed  one  another,  and 
she  stammered  somewhat  confusedly,  **  We  are  as  great 
babies  as  on  the  way  to  Rouen." 

The  great  flood  of  vehicles  divided  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wood.  On  the  road  to  the  lake,  which  the  young 
couple  were  following,  they  were  now  thinner,  biit  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  air  freshened  by  the  leaves 
and  by  the  dampness  arising  from  the  streamlets  that 
could  be  heard  flowing  beneath  them,  and  the  coolness 
of  the  vast  nocturnal  vault  bedecked  with  stars,  gave 
to  the  kisses  of  the  perambulating  pairs  a  more  pene* 
trating  charm. 

George  murmured,  "  Dear  little  Made,"  as  he 
pressed  her  to  him. 

**  Do  you  remember  the  forest  close  to  your  home, 
how  gloomy  it  was?  "  said  she.  "  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  full  of  horrible  creatures,  and  that  there  was  no 
end  to  it,  while  here  it  is  delightful.  One  feels  caresses 
in  the  breeze,  and  I  know  that  Sevres  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wood." 

He  replied,  "  Oh  1  in  the  forest  at  home  there  was 
nothing  but  deer,  foxes,  and  wild  boars,  and  here  and 
there  the  hut  of  a  forester." 

This  word,  akin  to  the  dead  man's  name,  issuing 

m  his  mouth,  surprised  him  just  as  if  some  one  had 
uted  it  out  to  him  from  the  depths  of  a  thicket,  and 
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he  becaitie  suddenly  silent,  assailed  anew  by  the  strange 
and  persistent  uneasiness,  and  gnawing,  invincible,  jeal- 
ous irritation  that  had  been  spoiling  his  existence  for 
some  time  past  After  a  minute  or  so,  he  asked: 
'*  Did  you  ever  come  here  like  this  of  an  evening  with 
Charles?'^ 

^*  Yes,  often,"  she  answered. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  seized  with  a  wish  to 
return  home,>  a  nervous  desire  that  gripped  him  at  the 
heart.  But  the  image  of  Forestier  had  returned  to  his 
mind  and  possessed  and  laid  hold  of  him.  He  could 
no  longer  speak  or  think  of  anything  else  and  said  in  a 
spiteful  tone,  "  I  say,  Made?  " 

"Yes,  dear."  3 

"  Did  you  ever  cuckold  poor  Charles?  " 

She  murmured  disdainfully,  "How  stupid  you  are 
With  your  stock  joke." 

But  he  would  not  abandon  the  idea. 

"  Come,  Made,  dear,  be  frank  and  acknowledge  it. 
You  cuckolded  him,  eh?  Come,  admit  that  you  cuck- 
olded him?" 

.  She  was  silent,  shocked  as  all  women  are  by  this 
expression. 

He  went  on  obstinately,  "  Hang  it  all,  if  ever  anyone 
had  the  head  for  a  cuckold  it  was  he.  Ohl  yes.  It 
would  please  me  to  know  that  he  was  one.  What  a  fine 
head  for  horns."  He  felt  that  she  was  smiling  at  some 
recollection,  perhaps,  and  persisted,  saying,  **  Come  out 
with  it.  What  does  it  matter  ?  It  Would  be  very  comi- 
cal to  admit  that  you  had  deceived  him,  to  me." 

He  was  indeed  quivering  with  hope  and  desire  that 
Charles,  the  hateful  Charles,  the  detested  dead,  had 
borne  this  shameful  ridicule.     And  yet  -^  yet  ^  anoth^ 
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er  emotion,  less  definite.  ''  My  destr  little  Made,  tell 
me,  I  beg  of  you.  He  deserved  it..  You  would  have 
been  wrong  not  to  hayc  given  him  a  pair  of  horns. 
Come,  Madc^  confess." 

She  nowf  no  doubt,  found  this  persistence  amusing, 
for  she  was  laughing  a  series  of  short,  jerky  laughs. 

He  had  put  his  lips  close  to  his  wife's  car  and  whis- 
P^r^di     **  Com$j  come,  confess." 

She  jerk^  h^ra^If  away<  and  said,  abruptly:  *'  You 
4re  cr^zy.,  .  As  if  one  answered  sucbqueistions." 

She  $aid  tjbia  in  so  singular  a  tone  that  a  cold  shiver 
ran  through,  h^r  husband's  veins',  and  he  remained  dumb- 
founded, scared,  almost  breathless,  a^  though  frona 
some  mental  shock. 

The  carriage  was.  now  passing  along  the  lake,  on 
which  th^  sky  seemed  to  have  scattered  its  stars.  Two 
swans,  vaguely  outlined,  were  sndmmiHg  slowly, 
scarcely  visible  in  the  shadow.  George  called  out  to 
the  driver-;  -.**  Turn  back  I  "  and  the  carriage  returned, 
qie^tiqg  th^pthers  going- at  a  walk,  with  their  lanterns 
gleaming  like  eyes  in  the  night. 

What  a  strange  manncr.in  which  she  had  said  it. 
"Was  it  a  confession?  Du  Roy  kept  asking  himself. 
And  the  aljnost  certaioty  that  she  had  deceived  her  first 
husband  now  drove  him  wild  with  rage.  He  longed 
to  beat  her,  to  strangle  her,  to  tear  her  hair  out.  Oh, 
if  she  had  only  replied:  **  But  darling,  if  Thad  de- 
ceived him,  it  would  have  been  with  your»elf,"  how  he 
would  have  kissed,,  clasped,  worshiped  her*    . 

He  sat  still,  his  arms  crossed,  his  eyes'  turned  skyward, 
his  mind  tpo  agitated  to  think  as  yet*  .  He  only  felt 
within  him' th%r^|ic(>r  fewrtcnting  and  the  anger  swell- 
ing which:  Ivirk  ^t  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  presence 
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of  the  caprices  of  feminine  desire.  He  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  vague  anguish  of  the  husband  who  suspects. 
He  was  jealous  at  last,  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  dead, 
jealous  on  Forestier's  account,  jealous  in  a  strange  and 
poignant  fashion,  into  which  there  suddenly  entered  a 
hatred  of  Madeleine.  Since  she  had  deceived  the  other, 
how  could  he  have  confidence  in  her  himself?  Then  by 
degrees  his  mind  became  calmer,  and  bearing  up  against 
his  pain,  he  thought :  *^  All  women  are  prostitutes. 
We  must  make  use  of  them,  and  not  give  them  anything 
of  ourselves."  The  bitterness  in  his  heart  rose  to  his 
lips  in  words  of  contempt  and  disgust.  He  repeated 
to  himself :  "  The  victory  in  this  world  is  to  the 
strong.  One  must  be  strong.  One  must  be  above  all 
prejudices." 

The  carriage  was  going  faster.  It  repassed  the  forti- 
fications. Du  Roy  saw  before  him  a  reddish  light  in 
the  sky  like  the  glow  of  an  immense  forge,  and  heard 
a  vast,  confused,  continuous  rumor,  made  up  oi  count- 
less diflerent  sounds,  the  breath  of  Paris  panting  this 
summer  night  like  an  exhausted  giant. 

George  reflected :  "  I  should  be  very  stupid  to  fret 
about  it.  Everyone  for  himself.  Fortune  favors  the 
bold.  Egotism  is  everything.  Egotism  as  regards  am-^ 
bition  and  fortune  is  better  than  egotism  as  regards 
woman  and  love." 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe  appeared  at  the  entrance  to^ 
the  city  on  its  two  tall  supports  like  a  species  of  shape- 
less giant  ready  to  start  oR  and  march  down  the  broad 
avenue  open  before  him.  George  and  Madeleine  found 
themselves  once  more  in  the  stream  of  carriages  bearing 
homeward  and  bedwards  the  same  silent  and  interlaced 
couples.     It  seemed  that  the  whole  of  humanity  was 
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passing  by  intoxicated  with  joy,  pleasure,  and  happi- 
ness. The  young  wife,  who  bad  divined  something  of 
what  was  passing  through  her  husband's  mind,  said,  in 
her  soft  voice:  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  dear? 
You  have  not  said  a  word  for  the  last  half  hour." 

He  answered,  sneer ingly:  "I  was  thinking  of  all 
these  fools  cuddling  one  another,  and  saying  to  myself 
that  there  is  something  else  to  do  in  life.'' 

She  murmured:  "  Yes,  but  it  is  nice  sometimes." 
"  It  is  nice  —  when  one  has  nothing  better  to  do." 
George's  thoughts  were  still  hard  at  it,  stripping  life 
of  its  poesy  in  a  kind  of  spiteful  anger.  "  I  should  be 
very  foolish  to  trouble  myself,  to  deprive  myself  of 
anything  whatever,  to  worry  as  I  have  done  for  some 
time  past."  Forestier's  image  crossed  his  mind  with- 
out causing  any  irritation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
had  just  been  reconciled,  that  they  had  become  friends 
again.  He  wanted  to  cry  out :  "  Good  evening,  old 
fellow." 

Madeleine,  to  whom  this  silence  was  irksome,  said: 

"  Suppose  we  have  an  ice  at  Tortoni's  before  we  go 

:•«  " 
m. 

He  glanced  at  her  sideways.  Her  fine  profile  was  lit 
up  by  the  bright  light  from  the  row  of  gas  jets  of  a 
cafe.  He  thought,  **  she  is  pretty.  Well,  so  much  the 
better.  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,  my  dear.  But 
if  ever  they  catch  me  worrying  again  about  you,  it  will 
be  hot  at  the  North  Pole."  Then  he  replied  aloud: 
"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  and  in  order  that  she  should 
not  guess  anything,  he  kissed  her. 

It  seemed  to  the  young  wife  that  her  husband!s  lips 
were  frozen.     He  smiled,  however,  with  his  wonted 
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smile,  as  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  alight  in  front  of  the 
cafe. 


XI 

On  reaching  the  office  next  day,  Du  Roy  sought  out 
Boisrenard. 

**  My  dear  fellow,'*  said  he,  "  X  have  a  service  to  ask 
of  you.  It  has  been  thought  funny  for  some  time  past 
to  call  me  Forestier.  I  begin  to  find  it  very  stupid. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  quietly  let  our  friends 
know  that  I  will  smack  the  face  of  the  first  that  starts 
the  joke  again  ?  It  will  be  for  them  to  reflect  whether 
it  is  worth  risking  a  sword  thrust  for.  I  address  myself 
to  you  because  you  are  a  calm-minded  fellow,  who  can 
hinder  matters  from  coming  to  painful  extremities,  and 
also  because  you  were  my  second." 

Boisrenard  undertook  the  commission.  Du  Roy 
went  out  on  business,  and  returned  an  hour  later.  No 
one  called  him  Forestier. 

When  he  reached  home  he  heard  ladies'  voices  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  asked,  **  Who  is  there?  " 

"  Madame  Walter  and  Madame  de  Marelle,"  replied 
the  servant. 

His  heart  beat  fast  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said 
to  himself,  **  Well,  let's  see,"  and  opened  the  door. 

Clotilde  was  beside  the  fireplace,  full  in  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  window.  It  seemed  to  George  that  she  grew 
slightly  paler  on  perceiving  him.  Having  first  bowed 
to  Madame  Walter  and  her  two  daughters,  seated  like 
two  sentinels  on  each  side  of  their  mother,  he  turned 
towards  his  late  mistress.     She  held  out  her  hand,  and 
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he  took  it  md  pressed  it  meaningly,  9$  though  to  say* 
**  I  still  love  you."     She  responded  to  this  pressure^ 

He  inquired:  **  How  have  you  been  during  the 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting?  " 

She  replied  with  perfect  ease:  "Quite  well;  and 
you,  Pretty-boy?"  and  turnir^  to  Madeleine,  added: 
"  You  will  allow  me  to  call  him  Pretty-boy  still?  " 

•*  Certainly,  dear ;  1  will  allow  whatever  you  please." 

A  shade  of  irony  seemed  hidden  io  these  words. 

Madame  Walter  spoke  of  an  entertainment  that  was 
going  to  be  given  by  J&cques  Rival  at  his  residence,  a 
grand  assault-at-arms,  at  which  ladies  of  fashion  were 
to  be  present,  saying:  "It  will  be  very  interesting. 
But  lam  so  vexed  we  have  no  one  to  take  us  there,  my 
husband  being  obliged  to  he  away  at  that  time." 

Du  Roy  at  once  offered  his  services.  She  accented, 
saying:  "My  daughters  and  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

He  looked  at  the  younger  daughter,  and  thought: 
"  She  is  not  at  all  bad  looking,  this  litde  Susan;  not  at 
all."  She  resembled  a  fair,  fragile  doll,  too  short  but 
slender,  with  a  small  waist  and  fairly  developed  hips 
and  bust,  a  face  like  a  miniature,  grayish^blue,  enamel- 
like eyes,  which  seemed  shaded  by  a  careful  yet  fanciful 
painter,  a  polished,  colorless  skin,  too  white  and  too 
smooth,  and  fluffy,  curly  h^ir,  in  a  charming  aureola, 
like,  indeed  the  hair  of  the  pretty  and  expensive  dolls 
we  see  in  the  arms  of  children  much  smaller  than  their 
plaything. 

The  elder  sister,  Rose,  was  ugly,  dull-looking,  and 
insignificant ;  one  of  those  girls  whom  you  do  not  notice, 
do  not  speak  to,  and  do  not  talk  about. 

The  mother  rose,   and,   turning  to  George,   said: 
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"Thcri  I  may  reckon  Upbn  you  for  next  Thut'^day,  two 
o'clock?" 

"  Yoii  may  reckoft  upcm  m«,  madamei"  h^  replied. 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  hef  departure,  Madame  dt 
Marellc  rose  in  turn,  laying:  "Good  afternoon, 
Pretty-boy."'    '  ■  > 

It  was  she  who  then  clasped  hid  hand  firmly  and  fot 
some  time,  and  he  felt  moved  by  this  silent  avowal, 
struck  again  with  a  sudden  caprice  for  this  good-natured 
little,  respectable  Bohemian  of  a  woman,  who  really 
loved  him,  perhaps. 

•As  soon  as  hd  was  alone  with  his  wife,  Madeleine 
broke  out  into  a  laugh,  a  frank,  gay  laugh,  and,  look- 
ing him  fair  in  the  face,  said,  "  You  know  that  Madame 
Walter  is  smitten  with  you." 

*^  Noi!wcnse,"*  he  answered,  incredulously. 

"  It  is  ^o,  r  tell  you ;  she  spoke  to  me  about  you  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  It  is  strange  on  her  part.  She 
w6uld  like  to  find  two  husbands  such  as  you  for  her 
daughters.  Fortunately,  as  regards  her  such  things  are 
of  no  moment."' 

He  did  not  understand  what  she  meant,  and  inquired, 
*'  How  of  no  moment  ?  " 

She  replied  with  the  conviction  of  a  woman  certain  of 
the  Soundness  of  her  judgment,  **  Oh  1  Madame  Waited 
is  one  of  those  who  have  never  even  had  a  whisper 
about  thfem,  nevei»,  you  know,  never.  She  is  unassail- 
able in  every  respect.  Her  husband  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do.  But  with  her  it  is  quite  another  thing.  She 
has  suffered  enough  through  marrying  a  Jtw,  but  she 
ha^  remained  faithful  to  him.     She  is  an  honest  wom^' 
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Du  Roy  was  surprised  *'  I  thought  her  a  Jewess, 
too,"  said  he.  .    > 

"  She,  not.  at  all.  She  is  a  lady  patroness  of  all  the 
good  works  of  the  Church  of  Madeleine.  Her 
marriage,  even,  was  celebrated  religiously.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  dummy  baptism  as  regards 
the  governor,  or  whether  the  Church  winked  at  it." 

George  murmured :     *'  Ah !  so  she  fancied  me." 

"  Positively  and  thoroughly.  If  you  were  not  be- 
spoken, I  should  advise  you  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  — 
Susan,  eh  ?  rather  than  that  of  Rose." 

He  replied,  twisting  his  moustache:  "Hum;  their 
mother  is  not  yet  out  of  date." 

Madeleine,   somewhat  out  pf  patience,   answered: 

"  Their  mother  1  I  wish  you  may  get  her,  dear. 
But  I  am  not  alarmed  on  liiat  score.  It  is  not  at  her 
age  that  a  woman  is  guilty  of  a  first  fault.  One  must 
set  about  it  earlier. 

George  was  reflecting:  "If, it  were  true,  though, 
that  I  could  have  married  Susan."  Then  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  Bah  I  it  is  absurd.  As  if  her  father 
would  have  ever  have  accepted  me  as  'a  suitor." 

He  promised  himself,  though,  to  keep  a  more  careful 
watch  in  the  future  over  Madame  Walter's  bear^g 
towards  him,  without  asking  yrhether  he  might  evei\ 
derive  any  advantage  from  this.     All  the  evening  he^ 
was  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  his  love  passages    V 
with  Clotilde,  recollections  at  once  tender  and  sensual.       « 
He  recalled  her  drolleries,  her  pretty  ways,  and  their 
adventures  together.     He  repeated  to  himself,  "  She 
is  really  very  charming.     Yes,  I  will  go  and  see  her  to- 
morrow." 

As  soon  as  he  had  lunched  the  next  morning  he 
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indeed  set  out  for  the  Rue  de  Verneull.  The  same 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  .with  the  familiarity  of 
servants  of  the  middle-class,  asked :  "  Are  you  quite 
well,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  thanks,  my  girl,"  he  replied,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  an  unskilled  hand  could  be 
heard  practicing  scales  on  the  piano.  It  was  Laurine. 
He  thought  that  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  But  she  rose  gravely,  bowed  ceremoniously  like 
a  grown-up  person,  and  withdrew  with  dignity.  She 
had  so  much  the  bearing  of  an  insulted  woman  that  he 
remained  in  surprise.  Her  mother  came  in,  and  he 
took  ^nd  kissed  her  hands. 

"  How  I  have  thought  of  you,"  said  he. 

"  And  I,"  she  replied. 

They  sat  down  and  smiled  at  one  another,  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  a  longing  to  kiss. 

•  *  My  dear  little  Clo,  I  do  love  you." 

"  I  love  you,  too." 

"  Then  —  then  —  you  have  not  been  so  very  angry 
with  me?" 

**  Yes,  and  no.  It  hurt  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  under- 
stood your  reasons,  and  said  to  myself,  *  He  will  come 
back  to  me  some  fine  day  or  other.'  " 

"  I  dared  hot  come  back,  I  asked  myself  how  I 
should  be  received.  I  did  not  dare,  but  I  dearly  wanted 
to.  By  the  way,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
Laurine.  She%scarcely  said  good-morning  to  me,  and 
went  out  looking  furious." 

**  I  do  not  know.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  you  to 
her  since  your  marriage.  I  really  believe  she  is 
jealous." 

''  NoQsensei" 
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**  It  18  SO,  dear.  She  no  longet*  calls  you  Pretty-boy, 
but  Monsieuf  Forestier.'* 

Du  Roy  reddened,  and  then  drawing  close  to  her 
said : 

"Kiss  me." 

She  did  so. 

**  Where  can  we  meet  again  ?  •''  siiid  be. 

"  Rue  de  Constantinople." 

^*  Ah !  the  rooms  are  not  let,  then?  " 

•*  No,  I  kept  them  on." 

*'  You  kept  them  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  come  b^k  again/* 

A  gush  of  joyful  pride  swelled  his  bosom;  She 
loved  him  then,  this  woman,  with  a  real,  deep,  con- 
stant love. 

He  murmured,  "  I  love  you,"  and  then  inquired,  **  Is 
your  husband  quite  well?  ■' 

"Yes,  very  well.  '  He  has  been  spending  a.  month 
at  home,  and  was  off  again  the  day  before  yesterday." 

Du  Roy  could  not  help  laughing..  "How  liicky," 
said  he.  •         * 

She  replied  simply:  "  Yes,  it  1$  very'ludky.  But,  all 
the  same,  he  is  not  troublesome  when  fie  is  here*  You 
know  that." 

"  That  is  true.     Besides,  he  is  a  verynrce  fellow." 

"  And  you,"  she  asked,  "  how  do  you  like  your  new 
life?"  :  ' 

"  Not  much  one  way  oir  the  other.  #  My  wife  is*  a 
companion,  a  partner."  ^  >   '       . 

"Nothing  more?" 

**  Nothing  more.     As  to  the  heart — " 

"  I  understand.     She  is  pretty,  though." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  put  myself  out  about  hrefv" 
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He  drew  closer  to  Clotilde,  and  whispered,  *'  When 
shall  we  see  one  another  again  ?  " 

"  To*morrow,  if  you  like/' 

^'  Yes,  to-moiTow  at  two  o'clock." 

"  Two  o'clock.'^ 

He  rose  to  take  leave,  and  then  stammered,  with 
some  embarrassment:  **  You  know  I  shall  take  on  the 
rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Constantinople  myself.  I  mean 
it.     A  nice  thing  for  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  you." 

It  was  9he  who  kissed  his  ha^ds  adoringly,  murmtir- 
ing :  "  Do  as  you  like.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  have 
kept  them  for  us  to  meet  again  there." 

Du  Roy  went  away,  his  soul  filled  witli  satisfaction. 
As  he  passed  by  a  photographer's,  the  portrait  of  a  tall 
woman  with  large  eyes  reminded  him  of  Madame 
Walter.  ■  *  All  the  same,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she 
must  be  still  worth  looking  at.  How  is  it  that  I  never 
noticed  it?  I  want  to  see  how  she  will  receive  me  on 
Thursday?" 

He  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  walked  along  with  secret 
pkasure,  the  pleasure  of  success  in  every  shape,  the 
egotistical  joy  of  the  clever  man  who  is  successful,  the 
subtle  pleasure  made  up  of  flattered  vanity  and  satisfied 
sensuality  conferred  by  woman's  affection. 

On  the  Thursday  he  said  to  Madeleine :  "  Are  you 
not  coming  to  the  assault-at-arms  at  Rival's?  " 

"  No.  it  would  not  interest  me.  1  shall  go  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies." 

He  Went  to  call  for  Madame  Walter  in  an  open 
landau,  for  the  weather  was  delightful.  He  expe- 
rienced a  surprise  on-  seeing  her,  so  hand^me  and 
young-looking  did  he  find  her.  Shfl  wore  a  lighf-colored 
dress,  the  somewhat  open  bodice  of  which  allorwed  the 
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JFullness  of  her  bosom  to  be  divined  beneath  the  blonde 
lace.  She  had  never  seemed  to  him  so  well-looking.  He 
thought  her  really  desirable.  She  wore  her  calm  and 
ladylike  manner,  a  certain  matronly  bearing  that 
caused  her  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  before  the  eyes  of 
gallants.  She  scarcely  spoke  besides,  save  on  well- 
known,  suitable,  and  respectable  topics,  her  ideas  being 
proper,  methodical,  well  ordered,  and  void  of  all  ex- 
travagance. 

Her  daughter,  Susan,  in  pink,  looked  like  a  newly- 
varnished  Watteau,  while  her  elder  sister  seemed  the 
governess  entrusted  with  the  care  of  this  pretty  doll  of 
a  girl. 

Before  Rival's  door  a  line  of  carriages  were  drawn 
up.  Du  Roy  offered  Madame  Walter  his  arm,  and 
they  went  in. 

The  assault-at-arms  was  given  under  the  patronage  of 
the  wives  of  all  the  senators  and  deputies  connected  with 
the  Vie  Francaise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the 
Sixth  Arrondissement  of  Paris.  Madame  Walter  bad 
promised  to  come  with  her  daughters,  while  refusing  the 
position  of  lady  patroness,  for  she  only  aided  with  "her 
name  works  undertaken  by  the  clergy.  Not  that  she 
was  very  devout,  but  her  marriage  with  a  Jew  obliged 
her,  in  her  own  opinion,  to  observe  a  certain  religious 
attitude,  and  the  gathering  organized  by  the  journalist 
had  a  species  of  Republican  import  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  anti-clerical. 

In  papers  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  during  the  past 
three  weeks,  paragraphs  had  appeared  such  as :  *'  Our 
eminent  colleague,  Jacques  Rival,  has  conceived  the  idea, 
as  ingenious  as  it  is  generous,  of  organizing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the  Sixth  Arrondissement  of 
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Paris  a  grand  assault^at-arms  in  the  pretty  fencing- 
room  attached  to  his  apartments.  The  invitations  will 
be  sent  out  by  Mesdames  Laloigue,  Remontel,  and  Ris- 
solin,  wives  of  the  senators  bearing  these  names,  and  by 
Mesdames  Laroche-Mathieu,  Percerol,  and  Firmin, 
wives  of  the  well-known  deputies.  A  collection  will 
take  place. during  the  interval,  and  the  amount  will  at 
once  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  the  Sixth 
Arrondissement,  or  of  his  representative." 

It  was  a  gigantic  advertisement  that  the  dever  jour- 
nalist had  devised  to  his  own  advantage. 

Jacques  Rival  received  all-comers  in  the  hall  of  his 
dwelling,  where  a  refreshment  buffet  had  been  fitted  up, 
the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  receipts. 
He  indicated  with  an  amiable  gesture  the  little  staircase 
leading  to  the  cellar,  saying:  "Downstairs,  ladies, 
downstairs;  the  assault  will  take  place  in  the  base- 
ment." 

He  darted  forward  to  meet  the  wife  of  the  manager, 
and  then  shaking  Du  Roy  by  the  hand,  said :  "  How 
are  you,  Pretty-boy?  " 

•  His  friend  was  surprised,  and  exclaimed:  "Who 
told  you  that — ^" 

Rival  interrupted  him  with:  "Madame  Walter, 
here,  who  thinks  the  nickname  a  very  nice  one." 

Madame  Walter  blushed,  saying:  "  Yes,  I  will 
admit  that,  if  I  knew  you  better,  I  would  do  like  little 
Laurine  and  call  you  Pretty-boy,  too.  The  name  suits 
you  very  well." 

Du  Roy  laughed,  as  he  replied :  "  But  I  beg  of  you, 
madame,  to  do  so." 

She  had  lowered  her  eyes,  and  remarked :  "  No. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  intimate." 
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He  murmrired:  "  Will  you  allow  me  the  hope  that 
we  shall  be  more  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  sec  then,"  said  she. 

He  drew  on  one  side  to  let  her  precede  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  narrow  stairs  lit  by  a  gas  jet.  The 
abrupt  transition  from  daylight  to  this  yellow  gleam 
had  something  depressing  about  it  A  cellar^Kke  odor 
rose  up  this  winding  staircase^  a  snwU  of  damp  heat  and 
of  moldy  walls  wiped  down  for  the  occasion,  and  also 
whiSs  of  incense  recalling  sacred  offices  and  feminine 
emanations  of  vervain,  orris  root,  and  violets.  A  lotid 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  quivering  thrill  of  an  agitated 
crowd  could  also  be  heard  down  this  hole. 

The  entire  cellar  was  lit  up  by  wreaths  of  gaa  jets  and 
Chinese  lanterns  hidden  in  the  foliage,  maskii^  the 
walls  of  stone.  Nothing  could  be  seen  but  green 
boughs.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  ferns,  the 
ground  hidden  by  flowers  and  leaves.  This  was 
thought  charming,  and  a  delightful  triumph  of  imagilia- 
tion.  In  the  small  cellar,  at  the  end,  ws^  a  plartform 
for  the  fencers,  between  two  rows  of  chairs  for  the 
judges.  In  the  remaining  space  the  front  seats,  ranged 
by  tens  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  would  accbmmodate 
about  two  hundred  people.  Four  hundred  had  been 
invited. 

In  front  of  the  platforkn  young  fellows  in  fencing 
QostumCf  with  long  limbs,*  erect  figures,  and  moustaches 
curled,  up  at  the  ends,,  wwrc  already  showing  themselves 
off  to  the  spectators.  People  were  pointing  them  out  as 
notarbilitie^  of  the'  art,  professionals,  and  amateurs. 
Around  them  were  chatting  old  and  young  gentlemen 
in  frock  <ioats»  who  bore  a  family  rssemblanee  to  the 
fencers  in  fighting  arrdy.     They  wtcre  also  aeeking  to 
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be  seen,  recognized,  tnd  spoken  of,  being  masters  of 
the  sword  out  of  uniform,  experts  on  foil  play.  Almost 
all  the  seats  were  occupied  by  ladies,  who  kept  up  a  loud 
rustling  of  garments  and  a  continuous  murmur  of  voices. 
They  were  fanning  themselves  as  though  at  a  theater, 
for  it  was  already  as  hot  as  an  oven  in  this  leafy  grotto. 
A  joker  kept  crying  from  time  to  time:  "  Orgeat,  lem- 
onade, beer.'* 

Madame  Walter  and  her  daughters  reached  the  seats 
reserved  for  them  in  the  front  row.  Du  Roy,  having 
installed  them  there,  was  about  to  quit  them,  saying: 
"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you;  we  men  must  not  collar 
the  seats." 

But  Madame  Walter  remarked,  in  a  hesitating  tone : 
**  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you  with  us  all  the 
same.  You  can  tell  me  the  names  of  the  fencers. 
Come,  if  you  stand  close  to  the  end  of  the  seat  you  will 
not  be  in  anyone's  way."  She  looked  at  him  with  her 
large  mild  eyes,  and  persisted,  saying:  "Come,  stay 
with  us.  Monsieur  —  Pretty-boy.  We  have  need  of 
you." 

He  replied :     "  I  will  obey  with  pleasure,  madame." 

On  all  sides  could  be  heard  the  remark:  "  It  is  very 
funny,  this  cellar;  very  pretty,  too." 

George  knew  it  well,  this  vault.  He  recalled  the 
morning  he  had  passed  there  on  the  eve  of  his  duel, 
alone  in  front  of  the  little  white  carton  target  that  had 
glared  at  him  from  the  depths  of  the  inner  cellar  like 
a  huge  and  terrible  eye. 

The  voice  of  Jacques  Rival  sounded  from  the  stair- 
case: "  Just  about  to  begin,  ladies."  And  six  gentle- 
men, in  very  tight-fitting  clothes,  to  set  off  their  chests, 
mounted  the  phtform,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  chairs 
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reserved  for  the  judges.  Their  names  flew  about.  Gen- 
eral de  Reynaldi,  the  president,  a  short  man,  with 
heavy  moustaches;  the  painter,  Josephin  Roudet,  a  tall, 
ball-headed  man,  with  a  long  beard;  Mattheo  de  Ujar, 
Simon  Ramoncel,  Pierre  de  Carvin,  three  fashionable- 
looking  young  fellows;  and  Gaspard  Merleron,  a 
master.  Two  placards  were  hung  up  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  vault.  That  on  the  right  was  inscribed  **  M. 
Crevecoeur,"  and  that  on  the  left  "  M.  Plumeau." 

They  were  two  professors,  two  good  second-class 
masters.  They  made  their  appearance,  both  sparely 
built,  with  military  air  and  soniewhat  stiff  movements. 
Having  gone  through  the  salute  with  automatic  action, 
they  began  to  attack  one  another,  resembling  in  their 
white  costumes  of  leather  and  duck,  two  soldier  pierrots 
fighting  for  fun.  From  time  to  time  the  word 
"  Touched  "  was  heard,  and  the  six  judges  nodded  with 
the  air  of  connoisseurs.  The  public  saw  nothing  but 
two  living  marionettes  moving  about  and  extending 
their  arms;  they  understood  nothing,  but  they  were  sat- 
isfied. These  two  men  seemed  to  them,  however,  not 
over  graceful,  and  vaguely  ridiculous.  They  reminded 
them  of  the  wooden  wrestlers  sold  on  the  boulevards  at 
the  New  Year's  Fair. 

The  first  couple  of  fencers  were  succeeded  by  Mon- 
sieur Planton  and  Monsieur  Carapin,  a  civilian  master 
and  a  military  one.  Monsieur  Planton  was  very  little, 
and  Monsieur  Carapin  immensely  stout.  One  would 
have  thought. that  the  first  thrust  would  have  reduced 
his  volume  like  that  of  a  balloon.  People  laughed. 
Monsieur  Planton  skipped  about  like  a  monkey:  Mon- 
sieur Carapin,  only  moved  his  arm,  the  rest  of  his 
frame  being  paralyzed  by  fat.     He  lunged  every  five 
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minutes  with  such  heaviness  and  such  effort  that  it 
seemed  to  need  the  most  energetic  resolution  on  his  part 
to  accomplish  it,  and  then  had  great  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing himself.  The  connoisseurs  pronounced  his  play 
very  steady  and  close,  and  the  confiding  public  appreciat- 
ed it  as  such. 

Then  came  Monsieur  Porion  and  Monsieur  Lapalme, 
a  master  and  an  amateur,  who  gave  way  to  exaggerated 
gymnastics;  charging  furiously  at  one  another,  obliging 
the  judges  to  scuttle  off  with  their  chairs,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  from  one  end  of  the  platform  to  the  other, 
one  advancing  and  the  other  retreating,  with  vigorous 
and  comic  leaps  and  bounds.  They  indulged  in  little 
jumps  backwards  that  made  the  ladies  laugh,  and  long 
springs  forward  that  caused  them  some  emotion.  This 
galloping  assault  was  aptly  criticized  by  some  young 
rascal,  who  sang  out:  **  Don't  burst  yourselves  over  it; 
it  is  a  time  job !  "  The  spectators,  shocked  at  this  want 
of  taste,  cried  "  Sshl  "  The  judgment  of  the  experts 
was  passed  around.  The  fencers  had  shown  much 
vigor,  and  played  somewhat  loosely. 

The  first  half  of  the  entertainment  was  concluded  by  a 
very  fine  bout  between  Jacques  Rival  and  the  celebrated 
Belgian  professor,  Lebegue.  Rival  greatly  pleased  the 
ladies.  He  was  really  a  handsome  fellow,  well  made, 
supple,  agile,  and  more  graceful  than  any  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  brought,  even  into  his  way  of 
standing  on  guard  and  lunging,  a  certain  fashionable 
elegance  which  pleased  people,  and  contrasted  with  the 
energetic,  but  more  commonplace  style  of  his  adversary. 
"  One  can  perceive  the  well-bred  man  at  once,"  was  the 
remark.     He  scored  the  last  hit,  and  was  applauded. 

But  for  some  minutes  past  a  singular  noise  on  the  floor 
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above  had  disturbed  the  spectators,  It  was  R  loud 
trampling,  accompanied  by  noisy  laughter.  The  two 
hundred  guests  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  down  into 
the  cellar  were  no  doubt  amusing  themeelves  in  their  own 
way.  On  the  narrow,  winding  staircase  fifty  men  were 
packed.  The  heat  down  below  was  getting  terrible. 
Cries  of  "  More  air,"  "  Something  to  drink,"  were 
heard.  The  same  joker  kept  on  yelping  in  a  shrill  tone 
that  rose  above  the  murmur  of  conversation,  "  Orgeat, 
lemonade,  beer."  Rival  made  his  appearance,  very 
flushed,  and  still  in  his  fencing  costume.  "  I  will  have 
some  refreshments  brought,"  said  he,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  staircase.  But  all  communication  with  the 
ground  floor  was  cut  off.  It  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  have  pierced  the  ceiling  as  to  have  traversed  the  hu- 
man wall  piled  up  on  the  stairs. 

Rival  called  out:  "Send  down  some  ices  for  the 
ladies."  Fifty  voices  called  out:  "Some  ices  I"  A 
tray  at  length  made  its  appearance.  But  it  only  bore 
empty  glasses,  the  refreshments  having  been  snatched 
on  the  way. 

A  loud  voice  shouted :  "  We  are  suffocating  down 
here.  Get  it  over  and  let  us  be  off."  Another  cried 
out :  "  The  collection."  And  the  whole  of  the  public, 
gasping,  but  good-humored  all  the  same,  repeated: 
"  The  collection,  the  collection." 

Six  ladies  began  to  pass  along  between  the  seats,  and 
the  sound  of  money  falling  into  the  collecting-bags  could 
be  heard. 

Du  Roy  pointed  out  the  celebrities  to  Madame  Wal- 
ter. There  were  men  of  fashion  and  journalists,  those 
attached  to  the  great  newspapers,  the  old-established 
newspapers,  which  looked  down  upon  the  Vie  Francaise 
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with  a  certain  reserve,  the  fruit  of  thdr  experience. 
They  had  witnessed  the  death  of  so  many  of  these 
politico-'finahcial  sheets,  oSspfing  of  a  suspicious  part- 
nership, and  crushed  by  the  fill  of  a  mihistfy.  There 
wttt  also  paintefs  tnd  sculptors^  who  Me  generally  men 
with  a  taste  for  spcM't;  a  p6tt  who  wa«  aUd  a  mendber 
of  the  Academy,  ahd  who  was  pointed  out  generally^ 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  fomgntt^^ 

Someone  called  out:  "  Good-day,  my  dear  fellow." 
It  was  the  Count  da  Vaudrec«  Making  his  excus^is  to 
the  ladles,  Du  Roy  hastened  to  shftke  hMds  with  him. 
Ort  returning,  he  remarked:  "Whit  a  diafming  fel- 
low Vaudrec  is  I     How  thoi'^Imghly  blood  fells  In  him." 

Madame  Walter  did  not  teply.  She  was  somewhat 
fatigued,  and  her  bosom  rose  with  an  effort  every  time 
s'he  drew  breath,  which  etoght  the  eye  of  Du  Roy. 
From  time  to  time  he  caught  her  glartce,  a  tfoubled,  hesi- 
tating glance,  which  lighted  upon  him,  and  Was  at  once 
averted,  and  he  said  to  himself  i  "  Ehl  what  I  Have 
1  caught  her,  too?  " 

The  ladies  who  had  been  collecting  passed  to  their 
seats,  their  bags  full  of  gold  and  silvef,  and  a  fresh 
placard  was  hung  in  front  of  the  platform,  announcing 
a  "  surprising  novelty,"  The  judges  resumed  their 
seats,  ind  the  public  waited  expectantly. 

Two  Women  appeared,  foil  in  hand  and  in  fendng 
costume ;  dafk  ttghts,  a  very  short  petticoat  half-way  to 
the  knee,  and  in  plastron  so  padded  above  the  bosom  that 
it  obliged  them  to  keep  their  heads  well  up.  They  were 
both  young  and  pretty.  They  smiled  dS  they  saluted 
the  spectators,  and  were  loudly  applauded.  They  fell 
on  guafd,  amidst  murmured  gallantries  and  whispered 
jokes.     An  amiable  smile  graced  the  lips  of  the  judges, 

yj 2»r 
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who  approved  the  hits  with  a  low  "  bravo."  The  pub- 
lic warmly  appreciated  this  bout,  and  testified  this  much 
to  the  two  combatants,  who  kindled  desire  among  the 
men  and  awakened  among  the  women  the  native  taste 
of  the  Parisian  for  graceful  indecency,  naughty  elegance, 
music  h^ll  singers,  and  couplets  from  operattas.  Every 
time  that  one  of  the  fencers  lunged  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
ran  through  the  public.  The  one  who  turned  her  back 
to  the  seats,  a  plump  back,  caused  eyes  and  mouths  to 
open,  and  it  was  not  the  play  of  her  wrist  that  was  most 
closely  scanned.     They  were  frantically  applauded 

A  bout  with  swords  followed,  but  no  one  looked  at 
it,  for  the  attention  of  all  was  occupied  by  what  was 
going  on  overhead.  For  some  minutes  they  had  heard 
the  noise  of  furniture  being  dragged  across  the  floor,  as 
though  moving  was  In  progress.  Then  all  at  once  the 
notes  of  a  piano  were  heard,  and  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
feet  moving  in  cadence  was  distinctly  audible.  The 
people  above  had  treated  themselves  to  a  dance  to  make 
up  for  not  being  able  to  see  anything.  A  loud  laugh 
broke  out  at  first  among  the  public  in  the  fencing  saloon, 
and  then  a  wish  for  a  dance  being  aroused  among  the 
ladies,  they  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  taking 
place  on  the  platform,  and  began  to  chatter  out  loud. 
This  notion  of  a  ball  got  up  by  the  late-comers  struck 
them  as  comical.  They  must  be  amusing  themselves 
nicely,  and  it  must  be  much  better  up  there. 

But  two  new  combatants  had  saluted  each  other  and 
fell  on  guard  in  such  masterly  style  that  all  eyes  fol- 
lowed their  movements.  They  lunged  and  recovered 
themselves  with  such  easy  grace,  such  measured  strength, 
such  certainty,  such  sobriety  in  action,  such  correctness 
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in  attitude,  such  measure  in  their  play,  that  even  the 
Ignorant  were  surprised  and  charmed.  Their  calm 
promptness,  their  skilled  suppleness,  their  rapid  motions, 
so  nicely  timed  that  they  appeared  slow,  attracted  and 
captivated  the  eye  by  their  power  of  perfection.  The 
public  felt  that  they  were  looking  at  something  good  and 
rare;  that  two  great  artists  in  their  own  profession  were- 
showing  them  their  best,  all  of  skill,  cunning,  thought- 
out  science  and  physical  ability  that  it  was  possible  for 
two  masters  to  put  forth.  No  one  spoke  now,  so  closely 
were  they  watched.  Then,  when  they  shook  hands 
after  the  last  hit,  shouts  of  bravocs  broke  out.  People 
stamped  and  yelled.  Everyone  knew  their  names  — 
they  were  Sergent  and  Ravignac. 

The  excitable  grew  quarrelsome.  Men  looked  at 
their  neighbors  with  longings  for  a  row.  They  would 
have  challenged  one  another  on  account  of  a  smile. 
Those  who  had  never  held  a  foil  m  their  hand  sketched 
attacks  and  parries  with  their  canes. 
.  But  by  degrees  the  crowd  worked  up  the  little  stair- 
case. At  last  they  would  be  able  to  get  something  to 
drink.  There  was  an  outburst  of  indignation  when 
they  found  that  those  who  had  got  up  the  ball  had 
stripped  the  refreshment  buffet,  and  had  then  gone  away 
declaring  that  it  was  very  impolite  to  bring  together  two 
hundred  people  and  not  show  them  anything.  There 
was  not  a  cake,  not  a  drop  of  champagne,  syrup,  or  beer 
left;  not  a  sweetmeat,  not  a  fruit  —  nothing.  They 
had  sacked,  pillaged,  swept  away  everything.  These 
details  were  related  by  the  servants,  who  pulled  long 
faces  to  hide  their  impulse  to  laugh  right  out.  "  The 
ladies  were  worse  than  the  gentlemen,"  they  asserted, 
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**  and  ate  and  drank  enough  to  fnake  thcm»dves  ill." 
It  was  like  the  story  of  the  survivors  after  the  sack  of 
a  captured  town. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  to  depart.  Gentlemen 
openly  regretted  the  twenty  francs  given  at  the  collec- 
tion; they  were  indignant  that  those  upstairs  should 
have  feasted  without  paying  anything*  The  Iddy  pa» 
tronesses  had  collected  upwards  of  three  thousand 
francs.  All  expenses  paid,  there  remained  two  hundred 
and  twenty  for  the  orphans  6f  tht  Sixth  Arrondisscment. 

Du  Roy,  escorting  the  Walter  family,  waited  for  his 
landau.  As  he  drove  back  with  them,  seated  in  face  of 
Madame  Walter,  he  again  eaiight  iicr  caressing  and 
fugitive  glance,  which  seemed  uneasy.  He  thought: 
*^  Hang  it  all  I  I  fancy  she  iq  nibbling,"  and  smiled  to 
recognize  that  he  was  really  very  lucky  as.  regarded 
womenj  for  Madame  de  Marelle,  since  the  recommence«- 
incnt  of  thtii  amour,  se^mdd  frantically  in  love  with 
him. 

He  returned  home  Joyously.'  Madeleine  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  drawing-room, 

**  I  have  some  news,"  said  she.  "  Tht  Morocco 
business  is  getting  into  a  complication.  France  may 
very  likely  send  out  an  expeditionary  force  within  a  few 
months.  At  all  events,  the  opportunity  will  be  taken 
of  it  to  upset  the  Ministry,  and  Laroche^Mc^thieu  will 
profit  by  this  to  get  hold  of  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs." 

Du  Roy,  to  tease  his  wife,  pretended  not  to  believe 
anything  of  the  kind.  They  would  never  be  mad 
enough  to  recommence  the  Tunisian  bungle  over  agdin. 
But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently,  saying  : 
"  But  I  tell  you  yes,  I  tell  you  yes.  You  don't  under- 
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stand  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  money.  Now-a-days,  In 
political  complications  we  must  not  ask :  *  Who  Is  the 
woman?  '  but  *  What  is  the  business?  '  " 

He  murmured  "  Bah !  "  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  iii 
order  to  excite  her,  and  she,  growing  irritated,  ex- 
claimed:    "  You  are  just  as  stupid  as  Forestier." 

She  wished  to  wound  him,  and  expected  an  outburst 
of  anger.  But  he  smiled,  and  replied :  "  As  that  cuck- 
old of  a  Forestier?  " 

She  was  shocked,  and  murmured:     "  Oh,  George  1  " 

He  wore  an  Insolent  and  chaffing  air  as  he  said: 
"Well,  what?  Did  you  not  admit  to  me  the  other 
evening  that  Forestier  was  a  cuckold?"  And  he 
added :     "  Poor  devil  I  "  in  a  tone  of  pity* 

Madeleine  turned  her  back  on  him,  disdaining  to  an- 
swer; and  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  resumed: 
"  We  shall  have  visitors  on  Tuesday.  Madame  La- 
roche-Mathleu  is  coming  to  dinner  with  the  Viscountess 
de  Percemur.  Will  you  invite  Rival  and  Norbert  de 
Varenne?  I  will  call  to-morrow  and  ask  Madame 
Walter  and  Madame  de  MarcUe.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  Madame  Rissolin,  too." 

For  some  time  past  she  had  been  strengthening  her 
connections,  making  use  of  her  husband's  political  influ- 
ence to  attract  to  her  house,  willy-nilly,  the  wives  of  the 
senators  and  deputies  who  had  need  of  the  support  of 
the  Fie  Francaise. 

George  replied :  **  Very  well.  I  will  see  about 
Rival  and  Norbert." 

He  was  satisfied,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  for  he  had 
found  a  good  trick  to  annoy  his  wife  and  gratify  the 
obscure  rancor,  the  undefined  and  gnawing  jealousy  born 
in  him  since  their  drive  in  the  Bois,    He  would  never 
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speak  of  Forestier  again  without  calling  him  cuckold- 
He  felt  very  well  that  this  would  end  by  enraging 
Madeleine.  And  half  a  score  of  times,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  he  found  means  to  mention  with  ironical 
good  humor  the  name  of  "  that  cuckold  of  a  Forestier." 
He  was  no  longer  angry  with  the  dead  1  he  was  aveng- 
ing him. 

His  wife  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and  remained 
smilingly  indifferent. 

The  next  day,  as  she  was  to  go  and  invite  Madame 
Walter,  he  resolved  to  forestall  her,  in  order  to  catch 
the  latter  alone,  and  see  if  she  really  cared  for  him.  It 
amused  and  flattered  him.  And  then  —  why  not  —  if 
it  were  possible? 

He  arrived  at  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  about  two, 
and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  waited 
till  Madame  Walter  made  her  appearance,  her  hand 
outstretched  with  pleased  eagerness,  saying:  "What 
good  wind  brings  you  hither?  " 

"  No  good  wind,  but  the  wish  to  see  you.  Some 
power  has  brought  me  here,  I  do  not  know  why,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  came,  here  I  am;  will 
you  forgive  me  this  early  visit  and  the  frankness  of  this 
explanation?" 

He  uttered  this  in  a  gallant  and  jesting  tone,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  She  was  astonished,  and  colored 
somewhat,  stammering:  "But  really  —  I  do  not  un- 
derstand —  you  surprise  me." 

He  observed :  "  It  is  a  declaration  made  to  a  lively 
tune,  in  order  not  to  alarm  you." 

They  had  sat  down  in  front  of  one  another.  She 
took  the  matter  pleasantly,  saying:  "  A  serious  decla- 
ration?" 
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**  Yes.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  wanting  to  utter 
it  —  for  a  very  long  time.  But  I  dared  not.  They  say 
you  are  so  strict,  so  rigid." 

She  had  recovered  her  assurance,  and  observed: 
"Why  to-day,  then?" 

**  I  do  not  know."  Then  lowering  his  voice  he 
added:  "Or  rather,  because  I  have  been  thinking  of 
nothing  but  you  since  yesterday." 

She  stammered,  growing  suddenly  pale :  "  Come, 
enough  of  nonsense;  let  us  speak  of  something  else." 

But  he  had  fallen  at  her  feet  so  suddenly  that  she  was 
frightened.  She  tried  to  rise,  but  he  kept  her  seated 
by  the  strength  of  his  arms  passed  round  her  waist,  and 
repeated  in  a  voice  of  passion :  "  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  loved  you  madly  for  a  long  time  past.  Do  not 
answer  me.  What  would  you  have?  I  am  mad.  I 
love  you.     Oh  I  if  you  knew  how  I  love  you  1  " 

She  was  suffocating,  gasping,  and  strove  to  speak, 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  She  pushed  him 
away  with  her  two  hands,  having  seized  him  by  the  hair 
to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  mouth  that  she  felt  com- 
ing towards  her  own.  She  kept  turning  her  head  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  with  a  rapid  motion, 
closing  her  eyes,  in  order  no  longer  to  see  him.  He 
touched  her  through  her  dress,  handled  her,  pressed  her, 
and  she  almost  fainted  under  his  strong  and  rude  caress. 
He  rose  suddenly  and  sought  to  clasp  her  to  him,  but, 
free  for  a  moment,  she  had  managed  to  escape  by  throw- 
ing herself  back,  and  she  now  fled  from  behind  one 
chair  to  another.  He  felt  that  pursuit  was  ridiculous, 
and  he  fell  into  a  chair,  his  face  hidden  by  his  hands, 
feigning  convulsive  sobs.  Then  he  got  up,  exclaimed 
"  Farewell,  farewell,"  and  rushed  away.  r  .^^^u 
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He  quietly  took  his  stick  in  the  hall  and  gained  the 
street,  saying  to  himself:  '*  By  Jove,  I  believe  it  is  all 
right  there."  And  he  went  into  a  telegraph  office  to 
send  a  wire  to  Clotilde,  making  an  appointment  for  the 
next  day. 

On  returning  home  at  his  usual  time,  he  said  to  his 
wife:  **  Well,  have  you  secured  all  the  people  for  your 
dinner?  " 

She  answered:  **  Yes,  there  is  only  Madame  Wal- 
ter, who  is  not  quite  sure  whether  she  will  be  free  to 
come.  She  hesitated  and  talked  about  I  don't  know 
what  —  an  engagement,  her  conscience.  In  short,  she 
seemed  very  strange.  No  matter,  I  hope  she  will  come 
all  the  same.'* 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying  r  "  Oh,  yes,  she'll 
come," 

He  was  not  certain,  however,  and  remained  anxious 
until  the  day  of  the  dinner.  That  very  morning  Made- 
leine received  a  note  from  her :  "  I  have  managed  to 
get  free  from  my  engagements  with  great  difficulty,  and 
shall  be  with  you  this  evening.  But  my  husband  cannot 
accompany  me." 

Du  Roy  thought:  "  I  did  very  well  indeed  not  to 
go  back.     She  has  calmed  down.     Attention." 

He,  however,  awaited  her  appearance  with  some 
slight  uneasiness.  She  came,  very  calm,  rather  cool, 
and  slightly  haughty.  He  became  humble,  discreet, 
and  submissive,  Madame  Laroche-Mathieu  and  Ma- 
dame Rissolin  accompanied  their  husbands.  The  Vis- 
countess de  Percemur  talked  society.  Madame  de 
Marelle  looked  charming  in  a  strangely  fanciful  toilet, 
a  species  of  Spanish  costume  in  black  and  yellowi  which 
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set  off  her  neat  figiire,  her  bodoirif  her  rounded  arms, 
and  her  bird-like  head. 

Du  Roy  had  Madame  Walter  on  his  right  hahd,  and 
during  dinner  only  spoke  to  her  on  serious  topics,  and 
with  an  exaggerated  respect.  From  time  to  time  ht 
glanced  at  Clotilde.  "  She  is  really  prettier  and  fresher 
looking  than  ever,"  he  thought.  Then  his  eyes  re- 
turned to  his  wife^  whom  he  found  not  bad-looking 
either,  although  he  retained  towards  her  a  hidden,  tena- 
cious, and  evil  anger. 

But  Madame  Wzlter  excited  him  by  the  difficulty  of 
victory  and  by  that  novelty  always  desired  by  man.  She 
wanted  to  return  home  early.  "  I  will  escort  yoii," 
said  he. 

She  refused^  but  he  persisted^  saying  i  "  Why  will 
not  you  permit  me  ?  You  will  wound  me  keenly.  Do 
not  let  me  think  that  you  have  not  forgiven  me.  You 
see  how  quiet  I  am." 

She  answered;  "But  you  cannot  abandon  your 
guests  like  that." 

He  smiled.  "  But  I  shall  only  be  away  twenty  min- 
utes. They  will  not  even  notice  it.  If  you  r^fu^e  you 
will  cut  me  to  the  heart.'* 

She  murmured:     "  Well,  then  I  agree." 

But  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  carriage  he  seized 
her  hand,  and,  kissing  it  passionately,  exclaimed:  **  I 
love  you,  I  love  you.  Let  me  tell  you  that  much.  I 
will  not  touch  you.  I  only  want  to  repeat  to  you  that 
I  love  yout" 

She  stammered:  "OhF  after  what  you  promised 
me  I     This  is  wrong,  very  wrong." 

He  appeared  to  make  a  great  effort,  and  then  re- 
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sumcd  in  a  restrained  tone:  "There,  you  see  how  I 
master  myself.  And  yet —  But  let  me  only  tell  you 
that  I  love  you,  and  repeat  it  to  you  every  day;  yes,  let 
me  come  to  your  house  and  kneel  down  for  five  minutes 
at  your  feet  to  utter  those  three  words  while  gazing  on 
your  beloved  face." 

She  had  yielded  her  hand  to  him,  and  replied  pant- 
ingly:  "No,  I  cannot,  I  will  not.  Think  of  what 
would  be  said,  of  the  servants,  of  my  daughters.  -  No, 
no,  it  is  impossible." 

He  went  on :  "I  can  no  longer  live  without  seeing 
you.  Whether  at  your  house  or  elsewhere,  I  must  see 
you,  if  only  for  a  moment,  every  day,  to  touch  your 
hand,  to  breathe  the  air  stirred  by  your  dress,  to  gaze 
on  the  outline  of  your  form,  and  on  your  great  calm 
eyes  that  madden  me." 

She  listened,  quivering,  to  this  commonplace  love- 
song,  and  stammered:     "  No,  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

He  whispered  in  her  ear,  understanding  that  he  must 
capture  her  by  degrees,  this  simple  woman,  that  he  must 
get  her  to  make  appointments  with  him,  where  she 
would  at  first,  where  he  wished  afterwards.  "  Listen, 
I  must  see  you ;  I  shall  wait  for  you  at  your  door  like 
a  beggar;  but  I  will  see  you,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

She  repeated :  '*  No,  do  not  come.  I  shall  not  re- 
ceive you.     Think  of  my  daughters." 

"  Then  tell  me  where  I  shall  meet  you  —  in  the 
street,  no  matter  where,  at  whatever  hour  you  like,  pro- 
vided I  see  you.  I  will  bow  to  you ;  I  will  say  *  I  love 
you,'  and  I  will  go  away." 

She  hesitated,  bewildered.  And  as  the  brougham 
entered  the  gateway  of  her  residence  she  murmured  hur- 
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riedly:  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  be  at  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity  to-morrow  at  half-past  three."  Then,  having 
alighted,  she  said  to  her  coachman :  "  Drive  Monsieur 
Du  Roy  back  to  his  house." 

As  he  re-entered  his  home,  his  wife  said:  "  Where 
did  you  get  to?" 

He  replied,  in  a  low  tone :  "  I  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  send  off  a  message." 

Madame  de  Marelle  approached  them.  "  You  will 
see  me  home,  Pretty-boy?"  said  she.  "You  know  I 
only  came  such  a  distance  to  dinner  on  that  condition." 
And  turning  to  Madeleine,  she  added :  "  You  arc  not 
jealous?" 

Madame  Du  Roy  answered  slowly:  "Not  over 
much." 

The  guests  were  taking  their  leave.  Madame  La- 
roche-Mathieu  looked  like  a  housemaid  from  the  coun- 
try. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  notary,  and  had  been 
married  to  the  deputy  when  he  was  only  a  barrister  of 
small  standing.  Madame  Rissolin,  old  and  stuck-up, 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  midwife  whose  fashionable  edu- 
cation had  been  acquired  through  a  circulating  library. 
The  Viscountess  de  Percemur  looked  down  upon 
them.  Her  "Lily  Fingers"  touched  these  vulgar 
hands  with  repugnance. 

Clotilde,  wrapped  in  lace,  said  to  Madeleine  as  she 
went  out :  "  Your  dinner  was  perfection.  In  a  little 
while  you  will  have  the  leading  political  drawing-room 
in  Paris." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  George  she  clasped 
him  in  her  arms,  exclaiming:  "  Oh,  my  darling  Pretty- 
boy,  I  love  you  more  and  more  every  day  1  " 
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XII 

The  Place  de  !a  Trinity  lay*  almost  deserted,  under  a 
dazzling  July  sun.  An  op'^ireawve  bjeat  wa»  crushing 
Paris.  It  wi»  as  thoOgh  the  uppef  airi  scorched  and 
deadened,  had  fallen  upon  the  city  —  a  thick,  burning 
air  that  pained  the  chests  inhajiog  it.  The  fountains 
in  front  of  the  church  fell  lazily.  They  seemed  weary 
of  flpwing,  tired  out,  linap^  too;  and  the  water  of  the 
basics,  in  which  leavej^  and  bits  of  paper  were  floating, 
lopl^d  greenish,  thick  ind  glaiicoUs.  A  dog  having 
jumped  QVer  the  stoite  rim,  was  bathing  in  the  dubious 
fluid.  A  few  people,  seated  on  the  benches  of  the  little 
circular  garden  skirring  the  front  of  the  church,  watched 
the  animal  curiously. 

Du  Roy  pulled  oUt  hi^  watch.  It  was  only  three 
o'clock.  He  was  half  an  hour  top  soon.  He  laughed 
as  he  thought  of  this  appointment.  ^'  Churches  serve 
for  anything  as  far  as  she  is  concerned/'  said  he  to  him* 
self.  **  Thpy  console  her  for  having  married  a  Jew, 
enable  her  to  assume  an  attitude  of  protestation  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  a  respectable  one  in  diat  of  fash- 
ion, aqd  serve  as  a  shelter  to  her  gallant  rendezvous. 
So  much  for  the  habit  of  making  use  of  religion  as  an 
umbrella.  If  it  is  flne  it  is  a  walking  stick;  if  sunshiny, 
a  parasol;  if  it  rains,  a  shelter;  and  if  one  does  not  go 
out,  why,  one  laaves  it  in  the  hall.  And  there  are  hun- 
dreds like  that  who  care  for  God  about  as  much  as  a 
cherry  stone,  but  who  will  not  hear  him  spoken  against 
If  it  were  suggested  to  them  to  go  to  a  hotel,  they  would 
think  it  infamous,  but  it  seems  to  them  quite  simple  to 
make  love  at  the  foot  of  the  altar." 

He  walked  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  and 
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tlien  again  looked  at  the  church  clock,  which  was  two 
minutes  faster  than  his  watch.  It  was  five  minutes  past 
three.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  more  comfortable 
inside^  and  entered  the  church.  The  coolness  of  a  celn 
lar  assailed  him,  he  breathed  it  with  pleasure,  and  then 
took  a  turn  round  the  nave  to  reconnoiter  the  place. 
Other  regular  footsteps,  sometimes  halting  and  then 
beginning  anew,  replied  from  the  further  end  of  the 
vast  pile  to  the  sound  of  his  own,  which  rang  sonorously 
beneath  the  vaulted  roof.  A  curiosity  to  know  who  this 
other  promenader  was  seized  him.  It  was  a  stout,  bald- 
headed  gentleman  who  was  strolling  about  with  his  nose 
in  the  air,  and  his  hat  behind  his  back.  Here  and  there 
an  old  woman  was  praying,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands.  A  sensation  of  solitude  and  rest  stole  over  the 
mind.  The  light,  softened  by  the  stained-glass  win-* 
dows,  was  refreshing  to  the  eyes.  Du  Roy  thought  that 
it  was  "  deucedly  comfortable  "  inside  there. 

He  returned  towards  the  door  and  again  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  still  only  a  quarter-past  three.  He 
sat  down  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  aisle,  regretting 
that  one  could  not  smoke  a  cigarette.  The  slow  foot- 
steps of  the  stout  gentleman  could  still  be  heard  at  the 
further  end  of  the  church,  near  the  choir. 

Someone  came  in,  and  George  turned  sharply  round. 
It  was  a  poor  woman  in  a  woolen  skirt,  who  fell  on  her 
knees  close  to  the  first  chair,  and  remained  motio^iless, 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  turned  to  heaven,  her  soul 
absorbed  in  prayer.  Du  Roy  watched  her  with  inter- 
est, asking  himself  what  grief,  what  pain,  what  despair 
(X)uld  have  crushed  her  heart.  She  was  worn  out  by 
poverty*  it  was  plain*  She  had,  perhaps,  too,  a  hus- 
band who  was  beating  her  to  death,  or  a  dying  child. 
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He  murmured  mentally:  "Poor  creatures.  How 
some  of  them  do  suffer."  Anger  rose  up  in  him  against 
pitiless  Nature.  Then  he  reflected  that  these  poor 
wretches  believed,  at  any  rate,  that  they  were  taken  into 
consideration  up  above,  and  that  they  were  duly  entered 
in  the  registers  of  heaven  with  a  debtor  and  creditor 
balance.  Up  above  1  And  Du  Roy,  whom  the  silence 
of  the  church  inclined  to  sweeping  reflections,  judging 
creation  at  a  bound,  muttered  contemptuously :  "  What 
bosh  all  that  sort  of  thing  is !  " 

The  rustle  of  a  dress  made  him  start.     It  was  she. 

He  rose,  and  advanced  quickly.  She  did  not  hold 
out  her  hand,  but  murmured  in  a  low  voice :  **  I  have 
only  a  few  moments.  I  must  get  back  home.  Kneel 
down  near  me,  so  that  we  may  not  be  noticed."  And 
she  advanced  up  the  aisle,  seeking  a  safe  and  suitable 
spot,  like  a  woman  well  acquainted  with  the  placc. 
Her  face  was  hidden  by  a  thick  veil,  and  she  walked 
with  careful  footsteps  that  could  scarcely  be  heard. 

When  she  reached  the  choir  she  turned,  and  mut- 
tered, in  that  mysterious  tone  of  voice  we  always  assume 
in  church :  "  The  side  aisles  will  be  better.  We  are 
too  much  in  view  here." 

She  bowed  low  to  the  high  altar,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  returned  a  little  way  towards  the  entrance;  then, 
making  up  her  mind,  she  took  a  chair  and  knelt  down. 
George  took  possession  of  the  next  one  to  her,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  began: 
"  Thanks ;  oh,  thanks ;  I  adore  you  I  I  should  like  to  be 
always  telling  you  so,  to  tell  you  how  I  began  to  love 
you,  how  I  was  captivated  the  first  time  I  saw  you. 
Will  you  allow  me  some  day  to  open  my  heart  to  tell 
you  all  this?" 
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She  listened  to  him  in  an  attitude  cff  deep  meditation, 
as  if  she  heard  nothing.  She  replied  between  her  fin- 
gers :  "  I  am  mad  to  allow  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this, 
mad  to  have  come  here,  mad  to  do  what  I  am  doing, 
mad  to  let  you  believe  that  —  that  -•—  this  adventure  can 
have  any  issue.  Forget  all  this;  you  must,  and  never 
speak  to  me  again  of  it." 

She  paused.  He  strove  to  find  an  answer,  decisive 
and  passionate  words,  but  not  being  able  to  join  action 
to  words,  was  partially  paralyzed.  He  replied :  "  I 
expect  nothing,  I  hope  for  nothing.  I  love  you. 
Whatever  you  may  do,  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  so  often, 
with  such  power  and  ardor,  that  you  will  end  by  under- 
standing it.  I  want  to  make  my  love  penetrate  you,  to 
pour  it  into  your  soul,  word  by  word,  hour  by  hour,  day 
by  day,  so  that  at  length  it  impregnates  you  like  a  liquid, 
falling  drop  by  drop;  softens  you,  mollifies  you,  and 
obliges  you  later  on  to  reply  to  me :  *  I  love  you, 
too. 

He  felt  her  shoulder  trembling  against  him  and  her 
bosom  throbbing,  and  she  stammered,  abruptly:  "I 
love  you,  tool  " 

He  started  as  though  he  had  received  a  blow,  and 
sighed :     * '  Good  God. " 

She  replied,  in  panting  tones :  "  Ought  I  to  have 
told  you  that?  I  feel  I  am  guilty  and  contemptible. 
I,  who  have  two  daughters,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  can- 
not help  it.  I  could  not  have  believed,  I  should  never 
have  thought  —  but  it  is  stronger  than  I.  Listen,  lis- 
ten: I  have  never  loved  anyone  but  you;  I  swear  it. 
And  I  have  loved  you  for  a  year  past  in  secret,  in  my 
secret  heart.  Oh  I  I  have  suffered  and  struggled  till 
I  can  do  so  no  more.     I  love  you." 
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She  was  weeping,  with  her  hands  crossed  in  front  of 
her  face,  and  her  whole  frame  was  quivering,  shaken  by 
the  violence  of  her  emotion. 

George  murmured :  "  Give  me  your  hand,  that  I 
may  touch  it,  that  I  -may  press  it." 

She  slowly  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  face.  He 
saw  her  cheek  quite  wet  and  a  tear  ready  to  fall  on  her 
lashes.  He  had  taken  her  hand  and  was  pressing  it, 
saying:     "  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  drink  your  tears  I  " 

She  said,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice,  which  resembled 
a  moan:     ^'  Do  not  take  advantage  of  me;  I  am  lost." 

He  felt  an  impulse  to  smile.  How  could  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  in  that  place  ?  He  placed  the  hand  he 
held  upon  his  heart,  saying:  "  Do  you  feel  it  beat?  " 
For  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  passionate  phrases. 

For  some  moments  past  the  regular  footsteps  of  the 
promenader  had  been  coming  nearer.  He  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  altars,  and  was  now,  for  the  second  time 
at  least,  coming  down  the  little  aisle  on  the  right. 
When  Madame  Walter  heard  him  close  to  the  pillar 
which  hid  her,  she  snatched  her  fingers  from  George's 
grasp,  and  again  hid  her  face.  And  both  remained  mo- 
tionless, kneeling  as  though  they  had  been  addressing 
fervent  supplications  to  heaven  together.  The  stout 
gentleman  passed  close  to  them,  cast  an  indifferent  look 
upon  them>  and  walked  away  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  still  holding  his  hat  behind  his  back. 

Du  Roy,  who  was  thinking  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment elsewhere  than  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  mur- 
mured:    "  Where  shall  I  see  you  to-morrow?  " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  seemed  lifeless  —  turned 
into  a  statue  of  prayer.  He  went  oji:  "  To-morrow, 
will  you  let  me  meet  ypu  in  the  Pare  Monscau?  " 
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She  turned  t^^ards  him  hep  again  uncovered  face,  a 
livid  face,  contracted  by  fearful  suffering,  and  in  a  jerky 
voice  ejaculated!  **  Leave  me,  leave  me  now;  go  away, 
go  away,  only  for  five  minutes !  I  suffer  too  .much  be- 
side you.  I  want  to  pray,  and  I  cannot^  Go  away, 
let  me  pray  alone  for  five  minutes.  I  caimot  Let  me 
implore  God  to  pardon  fne  -—  to  save  me.  Leave  me 
for  five  minutes.*' 

Her  face  was  so  upset,  so  full  of  pain,  that  he  rose 
without  saying  a  word,  and  then,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
asked !     **  Shall  I  come  back  presently?  " 

She  gave  a  nod,  which  meant,  **  Yes,  presently,''  and 
he  walked  away  towards  the  choir.  Then  she  stravp  to 
pray.  She  made  a  superhuman  effort  to  invoke  the 
Deity,  and  with  quivering  frame  ^nd  bewildering  soul 
appealed  for  mercy  to  heaven.  She  closed  her  eyes 
with  rage,  in  order  no  Ibnger  to  see  him  who  just  left 
her.  She  sought  to  drive  him  ffom  her  mind,  she  strug;* 
gled  against  him,  but  instead  of  the  celestial  apparition 
awaited  in  the  distress  of  her  heart,  she  still  perceived 
the  young  fellow's  curly  moustache.  For  a  year  past 
she  had  been  struggling  tlius  every  day,  every  nighty 
against  the  growing  possession,  against  this  image  which 
haunted  her  dreams,  haunted  her  flesh,  and  disturbed 
her  nights.  She  felt  caught  like  a  beast  in  a  net,  bound, 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  this  man,  who  had  vanquished^ 
conquered  her,  simpiy  by  the  hair  on  his  lip  and  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  And  now  In  this  church,  dose  to 
God,  she  felt  still  wcfaker,  more  abandoned,  and  ihore 
lost  than  at  home.  She  could  no  longer  pray,  she  could 
only  think  of  him.  She  suffered  already  that  he  had 
quitted  her.  She  struggled,  hoxvever,  despairingly,  re- 
sisted, imploded  help  with  all  the  strength  of  her  soidu^ 
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She  would  liked  to  Have  died  rather  than  fall  thus,  she 
who  had  never  faltered  in  her  duty.  She  murmured 
wild  words  of  supplication,  but  she  was  listening  to 
George's  footsteps  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

She  understood  that  it  was  all  over,  that  the  struggle 
was  a  useless  one.  She  would  not  yield,  however ;  and 
she  was  seized  by.  one  of  those  nervous  crises  that  hurl 
women  quivering,  yelling,  and  writhing  on  the  ground 
She  trembled  in  every  limb,  feeling  that  she  was  going 
to  fall  and  roll  among  the  chairs,  uttering  shrill  cries. 
Someone  approached  with  rapid  st^ps.  It  was  a  priest. 
She  rose  and  rushed  towards  him,  holding  out  her 
clasped  hands,  and  stammering:  *'  Oh  I  save  me,  save 
mel" 

..He  halted  in  surprise,  saying:     "What  is  it  you 
wish,  madame?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  save  me.  Have  pity  on  me.  If  you 
do  not  come  to  my  assistance,  I  am  lost." 

He  looked  at  her,  asking  himself  whether  she  was 
not  mad,  and  then  said:     "  What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

He  was  a  tall,  and  somewhat  stout  young  man,  with 
full,  pendulous  cheeks,  dark,  with  a  carefully  shaven 
face,  a  good-looking  city  curate  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
district,  and  accustomed  to  rich  penitents. 

**  Hear  my  confession,  and  advise  me,  sustain  me, 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 

He  replied :  "  I  hear  confessions  every  Saturday, 
from  three  to  six  o'clock." 

Having  seized  his  arm,  she  gripped  it  tightly  as  she 
repeated :  "  No,  no,  no ;  at  once,  at  once  1  You  must. 
He  is  here,  in  the  church.     He  is  waiting  for  rtic." 

"  Who  is  waiting  for  you?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  A  man  who  will  ruin  me,  who  will  parry  me  off,  if 
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you  do  not  save  me.  I  cannot  flee  from  him.  I  am  too 
weak  —  too  weak  I  Oh,  so  weak,  so  weak  I  "  She 
fell  at  his  feet  sobbing :  "  Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  father  I 
Save  me,  in  God's  name,  save  me  1  " 

She  held  him  by  his  black  gown  lest  he  should  escape, 
and  he  with  uneasiness  glanced  around,  lest  some  ma- 
levolent or  devout  eye  should  see  this  woman  fallen  at 
his  feet.  Understanding  at  length  that  he  could  not 
escape,  he  said:  "  Get  up;  I  have  the  key  of  the  con- 
fessional with  mc," 

And  fumbling  in  his  pocket  he  drew  out  a  ring  full  of 
keys,  selected  one,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  lit- 
tle wooden  cabin,  dust  holes  of  the  soul  into  which  be- 
lievers cast  their  sins.  He  entered  the  center  door, 
which  he  closed  behind  him,  and  Madame  Walter, 
throwing  herself  into  the  narrow  recess  at  the  $ide,  stam- 
mered fervently,  with  a  passionate  burst  of  hope: 
"  Bless  me  father,  for  I  have  sinned." 

Du  Roy,  having  taken  a  turn  round  the  choir,  was 
passing  down  the  left  aisle.  He  had  got  half-way  when 
he  met  the  stout,  bald  gentleman  still  walking  quietly 
along,  and  said  to  himself:  "  What  the  deuce  is  that 
customer  doing  here?  " 

The  promenader  had  also  slackened  his  pace,  and  was 
looking  at  George  with  an  evident  wish  to  speak  to  him. 
When  he  came  quite  close  he  bowed,  and  said  in  a  polite 
fashion :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  troubling  you, 
but  can  you  tell  me  when  this  church  was  built?  " 

Du  Roy  replied :  **  Really,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
I  think  within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years. 
It  is,  besides,  the  first  time  I  ever  was  inside  it." 

**  It  is  the  same  with  me.     I  have  never  seen  it," 

The  journalist,  whose  interest  was  awakened,   re- 
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marked:     '^  It  seems  td  tne  that  you  are  going  over  it 
very  carefully.     You  are  studying  it  in  detail.'* 

Tlie  other  replied,  with  resignation :  "  I  am  liot  ex- 
amining it;  I  am  waiting  for  my  wife,  Who  made  an 
appointment  with  me  here,  and  who  is  very  much  be- 
hind time."  Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
added:     **  It  is  fearfully  hot  outside." 

Du  Roy  looked  at  him,  and  all  at  once  fancied  that 
he  resembled  Foi^cstier* 

**  You  are  from  the  country?"  said  he,  inquiringly. 

**  Yes,  from  Rennes.  And  you,  sir,  is  it  out  of  curi- 
osity that  you  entered  this  church?  " 

"  No,  I  am  expecting  a  lady,"  and  bowing,  th^  jour- 
nalist walked  aWay,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

Apt^froachihg  the  main  entrance,  he  s^w  the  poor 
woman  still  on  her  knees^  and  still  praying.  He 
thought:  "  By  Jdve!  she  keeps  hard  at  it."  He  was 
no  longer  moved,  ahd  no  longer  pitied  hef. 

He  passed  on,  and  began  quietly  to  walk  up  the  rlght- 
hand  aisle  to  find  Madame  Walter  again.  He  marked 
the  place  where  he  had  left  her  from  a  distance,  aston- 
ished at  not  seeing  her.  He  thought  he  hkd  made  a 
mistake  in  the  pillar;  went  on  as  fir  as  the  end  one,  and 
then  returned.  She  had  gone,  then.  He  was  surprised 
and  enraged.  Then  he  thought  she  might  be  looking 
for  him,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  church  again.  Not 
finding  her,  he  returned,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  she 
had  occupied,  hoping  she  would  rejoin  him  there,  and 
waited.  Soon  a  low  murmur  of  voices  aroused  his  at- 
tention. He  had  not  seen  anyone,  in  that  part  of  the 
church.  Whence  came  this  whispering?  He  rose  to 
see,  and  perceived  in  the  adjacent  chapel  the  doors  of 
the  confessional.     The  skirt  of  a  dress  issuing  from  one 
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of  these  trailed  on  the  pavement.  He  approached  to 
examine  the  woman.  He  recognized  her.  She  was 
confessing. 

He  felt  a  violent  inclination  to  take  her  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  to  pull  her  out  of  the  box.  Then  he  thought : 
"  Bah  I  it  is  the  priest's  turn  now;  it  will  be  mine  to- 
morrow." And  he  sat  down  quietly  in  front  of  the 
confessional,  biding  his  time,  and  chuckling  now  over 
the  adventure.  He  waited  a  long  time.  At  length 
Madame  Walter  rose,  turned  round,  saw  him,  and  came 
up  to  him.  Her  expression  was  cold  and  severe. 
**  Sir,"  said  she,  **  I  beg  of  you  not  to  accompany  me, 
not  to  follow  me,  and  not  to  come  to  my  house  alone. 
You  will  not  be  received.     Farewell." 

And  she  walked  away  with  a  dignified  bearing.  He 
let  her  depart,  for  one  of  his  principles  was  never  to 
force  matters.  Then,  as  the  priest,  somewhat  upset, 
issued  in  turn  from  his  box,  he  walked  up  to  him,  and, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  growled  to  his  face! 
*'  If  you  did  not  wear  a  petticoat,  what  a  smack  you 
would  get  across  your  ugly  chops."  After  which  he 
turned  on  his  heels  and  went  out  of  the  church,  whistling 
between  his  teeth.  Standing  under  the  porch,  the  stout 
gentleman,  with  the  hat  on  his  head  and  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  tired  of  waiting,  was  scanning  the  broad 
squares  and  all  the  streets  opening  onto  it.  As  Du  Roy 
passed  him  they  bowed  to  one  another. 

The  journalist,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Vie  Francaise.  As  soon  as  he  entered  he 
saw  by  the  busy  air  of  the  messengers  that  something 
out  of  the  common  was  happening,  and  at  once  went 
into  the  manager's  room.  Daddy  Walter,  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement,  was  standing  up  dictating  an  article 
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in  broken  sentences ;  issuing  orders  to  the  reporters,  who 
surrounded  him,  between  two  paragraphs;  giving  in- 
structions to  Boisrenard ;  and  opening  letters. 

As  Du  Roy  came  in,  the  governor  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy:  *'Ahl  how  lucky;  here  is  Pretty-boy  1 "  He 
stopped  short,  somewhat  confused,  and  excused  himself : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  like  that,  but  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  certain  events.  And  then  I 
hear  my  wife  and  daughter  speaking  of  you  as  Pretty- 
boy  from  morning  till  night,  and  have  ended  by  falling 
into  the  habit  myself.     You  are  not  offended?  " 

"Not  at  alll"  said  George,  laughingly;  "there  is 
nothing  in  that  nickname  to  displease  me." 

Daddy  Walter  went  on :  "  Very  well,  then,  I  chris- 
ten you  Pretty-boy,  like  everyone  else.  Well,  the  fact 
is,  great  things  are  taking  place.  The  Ministry  has 
been  overthrown  by  a  vote  of  three  hundred  and  ten  to 
a  hundred  and  two.  Our  prorogation  is  again  post- 
poned—  postponed  to  the  Greek  calends,  and  here  we 
are  at  the  twenty-eighth  of  July.  Spain  is  angry  about 
the  Morocco  business,  and  it  is  that  which  has  over- 
thrown Durand  de  I'Aine  and  his  following.  We  are 
right  in  the  swim.  Marrot  is  entrusted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet.  He  takes  General  Boutin 
d'Acre  as  minister  of  war,  and  our  friend  Laroche- 
Mathieu  for  foreign  affairs.  We  are  going  to  become 
an  official  organ.  I  am  writing  a  leader,  a  simple  dec- 
laration of  our  principles,  pointing  out  the  line  to  be 
followed  by  the  Ministry."  The  old  boy  smiled,  and 
continued :  "  The  line  they  intend  following,  be  it  un- 
derstood. But  I  want  something  interesting  about  Mo- 
rocco; an  actuality;  a  sensational  article;  something  or 
other.     Find  one  for  me." 
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Du  Roy  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 
"  I  have  the  very  thing  for  you.  I  will  give  you  a  study 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  whole  of  our  African 
colony,  with  Tunis  on  the  left,  Algeria  in  the  middle, 
and  Morocco  on  the  right;  the  history  of  the  races  in- 
habiting this  vast  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  narrative 
of  an  excursion  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  the  great 
pasis  of  Figuig,  where  no  European  has  penetrated,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  present  conflict  Will  that  suit 
you?" 

**  Admirably !  "  exclaimed  Daddy  Walter.  '*  And 
the  title?" 

**  From  Tunis  to  Tangicrs." 

"  Splendid  1"     . 

Du  Roy  went  off  to  search  the  files  of  the  Vie  Fran- 
caise  for  his  first  article,  "  The  Recollections  of  a  Chas- 
seur d'Afrique,"  which,  rebaptized,  touched  up,  and- 
modified,  would  do  admirably,  since  it  dealt  with  colo- 
nial policy,  the  Algerian  population,  and  an  excursion  in 
the  province  of  Oran.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it 
was  rewritten,  touched  up,  and  brought  to  date,  with  a 
flavor  of  realism,  and  praises  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
manager,  having  read  the  article,  said :  '*  It  is  capital, 
capital,  capital  I  You  are  an  invaluable  fellow.  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

And  Du  Roy  went  home  to  dinner  delighted  with  his 
day's  work,  despite  the  check  at  the  Church  of  the  Trin- 
ity, for  he  felt  the  battle  won.  His  wife  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  him.  She  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him :  "  Do  you  know  that  Laroche-Mathieu  is  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs?  " 

**  Yes;  I  have  just  written  an  article  on  Algeria,  in 
connection  with  it." 
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"What?" 

"  You  know,  the  first  we  wrote  together,  *  The  Recol- 
lections of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique,*  revised  and  corrected 
for  the  occasion." 

She  smiled,  saying:  **  Ah,  that  is  very  good!" 
Then,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  she  continued: 
"  I  was  thinking  —  that  continuation  you  were  to  have 
written  then,  and  that  you  —  put  off.  We  might  set  to 
work  on  it  now.  It  would  make  a  nice  series,  and  very 
appropriate  to  the  situation." 

He  replied,  sitting  down  to  table:  "Exactly,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  it  now  that  cuckold  of  a 
Forestier  is  dead." 

She  said  quietly,  in  a  dry  and  hurt  tone :  "  That 
joke  is  more  than  out  of  place,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  has  lasted  too  long  already." 
-  He  was  about  to  make  an  ironical  answer,  when  a 
telegram  was  brought  him,  containing  these  words :  "  I 
had  lost  my  senses.  Forgive  me,  and  come  at  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  to  the  Pare  Monceau." 

He  understood,  and  with  heart  suddenly  filled  with 
joy^  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he  slipped  the  message  into 
his  pocket:  **  I  will  not  do  so  any  more,  darling;  it 
was  stupid,  I  admit." 

And  he  began  his  dinner.  While  eating  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  the  words :  "  I  had  lost  nfiy  senses. 
Forgive  me,  and  come  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  to  the 
Pare  Monceau."  So  she  was  yielding.  That  meant: 
"  I  surrender,  I  am  yours  when  you  like  and  where  you 
like."  He  began  to  laugh,  and  Madeleine  asked: 
"What  is  it?" 

'*  Nothing,"  he  answered;  **  I  was  thinking  of  a  priest 
I  met  just  now,  and  who  had  a  very  comical  mug." 
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Du  Roy  arrived  to  the  time  at  the  appolhted  place 
next  day.  On  the  benches  of  the  park  were  seated  citi- 
zens overcome  by  heat,  and  careless  nurses,  who  seemed 
to  be  dreaming  while  their  children  were  rolling  on  the 
gravel  of  the  paths.  He  found  Madame  Walter  in  the 
little  antique  ruins  from  which  a  spring  flows.  She  was 
walking  rouAd  the  little  circle  of  columns  wJth  an  un- 
easy and  unhappy  air.  As  sdoii  as  he  had  greeted  her, 
she  exclaimed :  **  What  a  number  of  people  there  are 
in  the  garden." 

He  seized  the  opportunity:  **  It  is  true;  will  you 
come  somewhere  else  ?  " 

**  But  where?" 

**  No  matter  where;  in  a  cab,  for  instance.  You  can 
draw  down  the  blind  on  your  sidfc,  and  you  will  be  quite 
invisible." 

"  Yes,  I  prefer  that;  here  I  am  dying  with  feaf." 

**  Well,  come  and  meet  me  in  five  minutes  at  the  gate 
opening  onto  the  outer  houltvkrd.     1  will  have  a  cab." 

And  he  darted  off. 

As  soon  as  she  had  rejoined  him,  and  had  carefully 
drawn  down  the  blind  on  ber  side,  she  asked :  **  Where 
have  you  told  the  driver  to  take  us  ?  " 

George  replied :  **  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  he 
knows  what  to  do." 

He  had  given  the  man  his  address  in  the  Rue  de  Con- 
stantinople. 

She  resumed :  *^  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  suffer 
on  account  of  you,  how  I  am  tortured  and  tormented. 
Yesterday,  in  the  church,  I  was  cruel,  but  I  wanted  to 
flee  from  you  at  any  cost.  I  was  so  afraid  to  find  my- 
self alone  with  yoti.     Have  you  forgiven  me?  *' 
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He  squeezed  her  hands:  "  Yes,  yes,  what  would  I 
not  forgive  you,  loving  you  as  I  do?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  supplicating  air:  "  Listen, 
you  must  promise  to  respect  me  —  not  to  —  not  to  — 
otherwise  I  cannot  sec  you  again." 

He  did  not  reply  at  once;  he  wore  under  his  mous- 
tache^that  keen  smile  that  disturbed  women.  He  ended 
by  murmuring:     **  I  am  your  slave." 

Then  she  began  to  tell  him  how  she  had  perceived 
that  she  was  in  love  with  him  on  learning  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  Madeleine  Forcstier.  She  gave  details, 
little  details  of  dates  and  the  like.  Suddenly  she 
paused.  The  cab  had  stopped.  Du  Roy  opened  the 
door. 

"  Where  are  we?  "  she  asked. 

"  Get  out  and  come  into  this  house,"  he  replied. 
"  We  shall  be  more  at  case  there." 

"  But  where  are  we?  " 

"  At  my  rooms,"  and  here  we  will  leave  them  to  their 
tete-a-tete. 

XIII 

Autumn  had  come.  The  Du  Roys  had  passed  the 
whole  of  the  summer  in  Paris,  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  the  Fie  Francaise  during  the  short  vaca- 
tion of  the  deputies. 

Although  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
Chambers  were  about  to  resume  their  sittings,  for  mat- 
ters as  regarded  Morocco  were  becoming  threatening. 
No  one  at  the  bottom  believed  in  an  expedition  against 
Tangiers,  although  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of 
the  Chamber,  a  deputy  of  the  Right,  Count  de  Lam- 
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bert-Serrazin,  in  a  witty  speech,  applauded  even  by  the 
Center  had  offered  to  stake  his  moustache,  after  the  ex-* 
ample  of  a  celebrated  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  against  the 
whiskers  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  that  the  new 
Cabinet  could  not  help  imitating  the  old  one,  and  send* 
ing  an  army  to  Tangiers,  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  Tuni8> 
out  of  love  of  symmetry,  as  one  puts  two  vaises  on  s 
fireplace. 

He  had  added :  "  Africa  is  indeed,  a  fireplace  for 
France,  gentleman  —  a  fireplace  •  which  consume  our 
best  wood;  a  fireplace  with  a  strong  draught,  which  i» 
lit  with  bank  notes.  You  have  .had  the  artistic  fancy 
of  ornamenting  the  left-hand  corner  with  a  Tunisian 
knick-knack  which  had  cost  you  dear.  You  will  see  that 
Monsieur  Marrot  will  want  to  imitate  his  predecessor, 
and  ornament  the  right-hand  corner  with  one  froiti 
Morocco." 

This  speech,  which  became  famous,  served  as  a  peg 
for  Du  Roy  for  a  half  a  score  of  articles  upon  the 
Algerian  colony  —  indeed,  for  the  entire  aeries  broken 
short  off  after  his  debut  on  the  paper*  H«  had 
energetically  supported  the  notion  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion, although  convinced  that  it  would  not  tajce  place. 
He  had  struck  the  chord  of  patriotism,  and  bombarded 
Spain  with  the  entire  arsenal  of  contemptuous  ai^guraents 
which  we  make  use  of  against  nations  whose  interests 
are  contrary  to  our  own.  The  Fie  Francahe  had 
gained  considerable  importance  through  its  own  con- 
nection with  the  party  in  office.  It  published  political 
intelligence  in  advance  of  the  most  important  papers, 
and  hinted  discreetly  the  intentions  of .  its  friends  the 
Ministry,  so  that  all  the  papers  of  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces took  their  news   from   it.     It  was  quoted  and 
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feared,  and  people  began  to  respect  it.  It  was  no 
longer  the  suspicious  organ  of  a  knot  of  political  jug- 
glers, but  the  acknowledged  one  of  the  Cabinet. 
Laroche-Mathieu  wa^  the  soul  of  the  paper,  and  Du 
Roy  his  mouthpiece.  Daddy  Walter,  a  silent  member 
and  a  crafty  manager,  knowing  when  to  keep  in  the 
background,  was  busying  himsdf  on  the  quiet,  it  is  said, 
with  an  extensive  transaction  with  some  copper  mines 
in  Morocooi 

Madeleine's  drawing-room  had  been  an  influential 
eenter,  in  which  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  met 
ffvcry  week.  The  President  of  the  Council  had  even 
dined  twice  at  her  house,  and  the  wives  of  the  statesmen 
whd  had  formerly  hesitated  to  cross  her  threshold  now 
boasted  of  being  her  friends,  and  paid  her  more  visits 
than  were  returned  by  her.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  reigned  almost  as  a  master  in  the  household. 
He.  called  at  all  hours,  bringing  dispatches,  news,  items 
of  information,  which  be  dictated  either  to  )^  husband 
or  the  Wife,  as  if  'ihey  had  been  his  secretaries. 

When  Du  Roy,  after  the  minister's  departure,  found 
himsdif  alone  with  Madeletine,  he  would  break  out  in  a 
menacing  tone  with'  batter  insinuations  against  the 
gotngs-on  of  tins  oommDn^lace  parvenu. 

But  she  would  shrug  her  shoulders  oontemptuou^ly, 
repeatiojg:  "  Do  as  snodi  as  he  has  done  yourself. 
Beoome  a.nainlstcr,  and  you  can  have  your  own  way. 
Till  theny  hold  yonr  tbnguc." 

He.twiried  bis  moustadie,  looking  at  her  askance: 
'^  Beopie  do  not  know  of  what  Lam  capaible,^  hse  said, 
S*iThey  wiH  learn  it^  penhaps,  some  day.** 

.She  replied,  philosophically:  *'Who  lives  long 
fcnoughwilj  see  it." 
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The  morning  on  which  the  Chambers  reassembled 
the  young  wife,  still  in  bed,  was  giving  a  thousand 
recommendations  to  her  husband,  who  was  dressing 
himself  in  order  to  lunch  with  M.  Laroche-Mathieu, 
and  receive  his  instructions  prior  to  the  sitting  for  the 
next  day's  political  leader  in  the  Fie  Francaise^  this 
leader  being  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  semi*ofBcial  declara- 
tion of  the  real  objects  of  the  Cabinet/ 

Madeleine  was  saying :  "  Above  all,  do  not  forget 
to  ask  him  whether  General  Belloncle  is  to  be  sent  to 
Oran,  as  has  been  reported.  That  would  mean  a  great 
deal." 

George  replied  irritably:  "  But  I  know  just  as  well 
as  you  what  I  have  to  do.     Spare  me  your  preaching." 

She  answered  quietly :  "  My  dear,  you  always  for- 
get half  the  commissions  I  entrust  you  with  for  the 
minister," 

He  growled :  '*  He  worries  me  to  death,  that  min- 
ister of  yours.     He  is  a  nincompoop." 

She  remarked  quietly :  "  He  is  no  more  my  minister 
than  he  is  yours.  He  is  more  useful  to  you  than  to 
me. 

He  turned  half  round  towards  her,  saying,  sneer- 
ingly :  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  he  does  not  pay  court 
to  me." 

She  observed  slowly:  ^*Nor  to  me  either;  but  he 
is  making  our  fortune." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed : 
*'  If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  among  your  admirers,  I 
should  still  prefer  that  old  fossil  De  Vaudrec.  What 
has  become  of  him,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  week?  " 

**  He  is  unwell,"  replied  she,  unmoved.  "  He  wrote 
to  me  that  he  was  even  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  from  an 
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attack  of  gout  You  ought  to  call  and  ask  how  he  is. 
You  know  he  likes  you  very  well,  and  It  would  please 
him." 

George  said:  "  Yes,  certainly;  I  will  go  some  time 
to-day." 

He  had  finished  his  toilet,  and,  hat  on  head,  glanced 
at  himself  in  the  glass  to  see  if  he  had  neglected  any- 
thing. Finding  nothing,  he  came  up  to  the  bed  and 
kissed  his  wife  on  the  forehead,  saying:  '*  Good-bye, 
dear,  I  shall  not  be  in  before  seven  o'clock  at  the 
earliest." 

And  he  went  out.  Monsieur  Laroche-Mathieu  was 
awaiting  him,  for  he  was  lunching  at  ten  o'clock  that 
morning,  the  Council  having  to  meet  at  noon,  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated 
at  table  alone  with  the  minister's  private  secretary,  for 
Madame  Laroche-Mathieu  had  been  unwilling  to 
change  her  own  meal  times,  Du  Roy  spoke  of  his 
article,  sketched  out  the  line  he  proposed  to  take,  con- 
sulting notes  scribbled  on  visiting  cards,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  said:  ''Is  there  anything  you  think 
should  be  modified,  my  dear  minister?  " 

"  Very  little,  my  dear  fellow.  You  are  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  strongly  affirmative  as  regards  the  Morocco 
business.  Speak  of  the  expedition  as  if  it  were  going  to 
take  place;  but,  at  the  same  time,  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  it  will  not  take  place,  and  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  it  in  the  least  in  the  world.  Write  in  such 
a  way  that  the  public  can  easily  read  between  the  lines 
that  we  are  not  going  to  pckt  our  noses  into  that 
adventure." 

"  Quite  so.     I  understand,  and  I  will  make  myself 
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thoroughly  understood.  My  wife  commissioned  me  to 
ask  you,  on  this  point,  whether  General  Belloncle  will 
be  sent  to  Oran.  After  what  you  have  said,  I  condudc 
he  will  not." 

The  statesman  answered,  "  No." 

Then  they  spoke  of  the  coming  session.  Laroche- 
Mathieu  began  to  spout,  rehearsing  the  phrases  that  he 
was  about  to  pour  forth  on  his  colleagues  a  few  hours 
later.  He  waved  his  right  hand,  raising  now  his  knife, 
now  his  fork,  now  a  bit  of  bread,  and  without  looking 
at  anyone,  addressing  himself  to  the  invisible  assembly, 
he  poured  out  his  dulcet  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  a 
good-looking,  dandified  fellow.  A  tiny,  twisted  mous- 
tache curled  up  at  its  two  ends  above  his  lip  like  scor- 
pion's tails,  and  his  hair,  anointed  with  brilliantine  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  was  puffed  out  like  his  temples, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  provincial  lady-killer.  He  was 
a  little  too  stout,  pufly,  though  still  young,  and  his 
stomach  stretched  his  waistcoat. 

The  private  secretary  ate  and  drank,  quietly,  no  doubt 
accustomed  to  these  floods  of  loquacity;  but  Du  Roy, 
whom  jealousy  of  achieved  success  cut  to  the  quick, 
thought :  "  Go  on  you  proscr.  What  idiots  these 
political  jokers  are."  And  comparing  his  own  worth  to 
the  frothy  importance  of  the  minister,  he  said  to  him- 
self, **  By  Jovel  if  I  had  only  a  clear  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  at  home,  near 
Rouen,  and  dish  my  sunning  dullards  of  Normandy  folk 
in  their  own  sauce,  what  a  statesman  I  should  make  be- 
side these  short-sighted  rascals  I  " 

Monsieur  Laroche-Mathieu  went  on  spouting  until 
coffee  was  served;  then,  seeiztg  that  he  was  behind  hand. 
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he  rang  for  his  brougham,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  journalist,  said:  **  You  quite  understand,  my  dear 
fellow?'' 

"Perfectly,  my  dear  minister;  you  may  rely  upon 
me. 

And  Du  Roy  strolled  leisurely  to  the  office  to  begin 
his  article,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  till  four  o'clock. 
At  four  o'clock  he  was  to  meet,  at  the  Rue  de  Con- 
stantinople, Madame  de  Marelle,  whom  he  met  there 
regularly  twice  a  week  —  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
But  on  reaching  the  office  a  telegram  was  handed  to 
him.  It  was  from  Madame  Walter,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows: .'*  I  must  see  you  to-day.  Most  important 
Expect  me  at  two  o'clock,  Roe  de  Constantinople.  Can 
render  ,you  a  great  service.     Till  death. —  Virginie." 

He  began  to  swear :  *'  Hang  it  all,  what  an  infernal 
bore!  '*  And  seized  with  a  fit  of  ill-temper,  he  went 
out  again  at  once  too  irritated  to  work.  --— -. 

For  six  weeks  he  had  been  trying  to  break  off  with 
her,  without  being  able  to  wear  out  her  eager  attach- 
ment She  had  had^  ^fter  her  fall,  a  frightful  fit  of  re- 
morse, and  in  three  successive  rendezvous  had  over- 
whelmed her  lovei-  with  reproaches  and  maledictions. 
Bored  by  these  scenes  and  already  tired  of  this  mature 
and  melodramatic  conquest,  he  had  simply  kept  away, 
hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  adventure  in  that  way.  But 
then  she  had  distractisdly  clutched  on  to  him,  throwing 
herself  into  this  amour  as  a  man  throws  himself  into  a 
river  with  a  stone  about  his  neck.  He  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  recaptured  out  of  weakness  and  consid- 
eration for  her,  and  she  had  enwrapt  him  in  an  un- 
bridled and  fatiguing  passipn,  persecuting  him  with  he' 
affection.     She  insisted  on  seeing  him  every  day,  sum- 
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monmg  him  at  all  hours  to  a  hasty  meeting  at  a  street 
comtty  at  a  shop,  or  in  a  public  garden.  She  would 
then  repeat  to  him  in  a  few  words,  always  the  same,  that 
she  worshiped  and  idoKzed  him,  land  leave  him,  vow- 
ing that  she  felt  so  happy  to  have  seen  him.  She 
showed  herself  quite  another  creature  than  he  had 
fancied  her,  striving  to  charm  him  with  puerile  glances, 
a  childishness  in  love  affairs  ridiculous  at  her  age. 
Having  remained  up  till  then  strictly  honest,  virgin  in 
heart,  inaccessible  to  all  sentiment,  ignorant  of  sen- 
suality, a  strange  outburst  of  youthful  tenderness,  of 
ardent,  naive  and  tardy  love,  made  up  of  unlooked-for 
outbursts,  exclamations  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  graces 
grown  old  without  ever  having  been  young,  had  taken 
place  in  this  staid  woman.  She  wrote  him  ten  letters 
a  day,  maddeningly  foolish  letters,  couched  in  a  style  at 
once  poetic  and  ridiculous,  full  of  the  pet  names  of 
birds  and  beasts, 

As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone  together  she 
would  kiss  him  with  the  awkward  prettiness  of  a  great 
tomboy,  pouting  of  the  lips  that  were  grotesque,  and 
bounds  that  made  her  too  full  bosom  shake  beneath  her 
bodice.     He  was  above  all,  sickened  with  hearing  her 
aay,  **  My  pet,"  **  My  doggie,''  **  My  jewel,"  **  My 
birdie,"  "  My  treasure,"  "  My  own,"  "  My  precious," 
and  to  see  her  offer  herself  to  him  every  time  with  a 
little  comedy  of  infantile  modesty,  little  movements  of 
alarm  that  she  thought  pretty,  and  the  tricks  of  a  de- 
praved schoolgirl.     She  would  ask,  "  Whose  mouth  is 
this?  "  and  when  he  did  not  reply  **  Mine,"  would  per- 
sist till  she  made  him  grow  pale  with  nervous  irritability. 
-^iic  ought  to  have  felt,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  in  love 
•xtreme  tact,  skill,  prudence,  and  exactness  arc  requisite* 
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that  having  given  4ierself  to  him,  sfae^  a  woman  of 
mature  years,  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  holding  a 
position  in  society,,  should  yield  herself  gravely,  with  a 
kind  of  restrained  eagerness,  with  tears,  perhaps,  but 
with  those  of  Dido,  not  of  Juliet. 
.  fShe  kept  incessantly  reptcating  to  him,  "  How  I  love 
you,  jny  little  pet..    Do  you  love  me  as  well,  baby?  " 

He  could  no  longer  bear  to  be  called  **  my  little  pet," 
or  **  baby,"  without  an  inclination  to  call  her  "  old  girl." 

She  would  say  to  him,  '*  What  madness  of  me  to 
yield  to  you.  But  I  do  not  regret  it.  .  It  is  so  sweet 
to  love." 

Air  this  seemed  to  George  irritating  from  her  mouth. 
.She  murmured,  "  It  is  so  sweet  to  love,"  like  the  vil- 
lage maiden  at  a  theater. 

Then  she  exasperated  him  by  the  clumsiness  of  her 
caresses.  Having  become  all  at  once  sensual  beneath 
the  kisses  of  this  young  fellow  who  had  so  warmed  her 
blood,  she  showed  an  unskilled  ardor  and  a  serious  ap- 
plication that  made  Du  Roy  laugh  and  think  of  old  men 
trying  to  learn  to  read.  When  she  would  have  gripped 
him  in  her  embrace,  ardently  gazing  at  him  with  the 
deep  and  terrible  glance  of  certain  aging  women,  splen- 
did in  their  last  loves,  when  she  should  have  bitten  him 
with  silent  and  quivering  mouth,  crushing  him  beneath 
her  warmth  and  weight,  she  would  wriggle  about  like  a 
girl,  and  lisp  with  the  idea  of  being  pleasant:  **  Me 
love  'ou  so,  ducky,  me  love  'ou  so.  Have  nice  lovey- 
lovey  with  'ittle  wifey." 

He  then  would  be  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to  take 
his  hat  and  rush  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

They  had  frequently  met  at  the  outset  at  the  Rue  de 
Constantinople;  but  Du  Roy,  who  dreaded  a  meeting 
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there  with  Madame  de  Marelle,^  now  found  a  thousand 
pretexts  for  refusing  such  appointments.  He  had  then 
to  call  on  her  almost  every  day  at  her  home,  now- to 
lunch,  now  to  dinner.  She  squeezed  hid  handunden  the 
table,  held  out  her  mouth  to  him  behind  the  ddors* 
But  he,  ior'his  part>  took  pleasuit  above  all  ia  playing 
with.  Susan,  who  amused  him  with  ,her  whimstcalities^ 
In  her  doll-like  frame-  was  lodged  an  active,  arch,  aly; 
and  startling  wit,  always  ready  to  show  itself  off.  She 
joked  at  everything  and  everybody  with  bttihg  readiness. 
George  stimulated  her  imagination,  excited  it  to  irony 
and  they  understood  one  another  marvelously.  She 
kept  s^pcaling  to  him  every  moment,  **  I.  say,  Pretty- 
boy.     Come  here.  Pretty-boy." 

'  He  would  at  once  leave  the  mother  ahd  go  to  the 
daughter,  who  would  whisper  some  bit  of  spitefulnesst 
at  which  they  would  laugh  heartily* 

However,  disgusted  with  the  mother's  love,  he  began 
to  ieel  an  insurmountable. repugnance  for  her;  he  could 
no  longer  see,  hear,  or  think  of  her  without  anger..  He 
ceased,  therefore,  to  visit  her,  ta  answer  her  letters,  or 
to  yield  to  her  appeals.  She  understood  at  length  that 
hcjio  lohger  loved  her,  and  suffered  terribly.-  But  she 
grew  insatiable,  kept  watch  on  him,  followed  bim, 
waited  for  him  in  a  cab.  with  the  hlinds  dra^n  down^ 
at  the  door  of  the^ofEce,  at  the  door  of  his  dwdlirig,  in 
the  streets  through  which  she  hoped  he  might  pass«  He 
longed  to  illrtreat  her,  swear,  at  her,  strike  her,  sstyi  to 
her  plainly,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  you  'worry  my 
life  out."  But  he  observed  some  circumspection  on  ao» 
count  of  the  Vi£  Fraifctfis^^and  strove  by  dint  of.  cool** 
ness,  harshness,  tempered  by  attemion;  andjvven  rude 
words'  at  times,  to  make  her  imderstand  that  there  tnust 
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be  an  cod  to  it  Bhc  strove,  above  all,  to  devise  schemes 
to  allu»  hiln  to  a  meeting  in  the  Rue  (fe  Constantinf^le, 
ttad  he  waa  in  a  perpetual  state  oi  alarm  festt  the  two 
wtmeti  ahbukL  ind  themadves  some  day  foce  to  face 
attbedotr.. 

His  aftedBOO  foe  Moiatqe  de  Marelle  had,  on  the 
oontrary.,  udgmvnted  donng  the  summer.  He  called 
hdr  his  *^  yomig  rascal^"  aod  she  oEsrtailily  charmed  him. 
Their  two  Jiatupcs  bad  kindded  links;  they  were  both 
members  of  the  adventiarous  race  of  vagabonds,  those 
vagabonds  in  society  who  so  stroa^y  rdKndiie,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  the  vagabonds  of  the  highways. 
They  had  had  a  summer  of  delightful  krve-makingf  a 
summer  of  students  on  the  spree,  bolring  off  to  lunch 
or  dine  at  Argtnieaii^  Bougival,  Maisons,  or  Poissy, 
and  passmg  hours  In  a  boat  gathering  flowers  from  the 
bank.  She  adored  the  fried  fish. served  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  the  stewed  rabbits,  the  arbors  in  the  tavern 
^irdena,  and  the  <  shoots  of  the  boating  men.  He  liked 
td  fttact  ofi  with  ber  on  a  bright. day  on  a  sobuitiaii  line, 
and  traverse  <thcvgly:eiwiroiis  of  Paris^  sprouting  with 
tradesmenV  iitdmtn  lioxes,  talking  lively  nonsense. 
AtKl  w%en  Jbre  lkadit<^  ntiani  to  dine.at  Madame  Walter's 
be  ihatbd  thd^etager  old  jnistress  fram  the  mere  recollec- 
tioQ  <if  thejfou^  oherwhmn  be  had  left,  iamd  who  had 
ravJisihed  hb  desit^s  and  bar \9csted  his  ardor  among  the 
grass  by. tjietvalnr  side*.  . 

Herhad'faadiad  himsdf  at  length  pretty  well  rid  of 
Madame  Waker^  to  whom  he  had  esqiressed,  in  a  pbin 
and  almost  b^6al  fashion^  his  intentions  of  breaking  off 
with  her,  when  faejredsiVBd  at  the  oiHoe  of  the  pi^er  the 
telegram  ^linunonbigihtm  to'  iheet1icr^t>two  o'clock  at 
the:  Rm  de  Goasibamifu>^leL    He  i'e^read  k  as  he  walked 
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along,  "  Must  see  you  to-day.  Moat  important.  Ex- 
pect mc  two  o'clock,  Rue  de  Constantinople^  Can 
render  you  a  great  service.     Till  death. —  Virginie." 

He  thought,  '*  What  does  this  old  scrccch-owl  want 
with  me  now?  I  wager  she  has  nothing  to  tell  me. 
She  will  only  repeat  that  she  adores  mc.  Yet  I  must 
see  what  it  means.  She  speaks  of  an  important  affair 
and  a  great  service;  perhaps  it  is  so*  And  Cldtilde, 
who  is  coming  at  four  o'clock!  I  must  get  the  first  of 
the  pair  off  by  three  at  the  latest.  By  Jove,  provided 
they  don't  nm  up  against  one  another  I  What  bothers 
women  arc.*^' 

And  he  reflected  that,  after  all,  his  own  wife  was 
the  only  one  who  never  bothered  him  at  all.  She  lived 
in  her  own  way,  and  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  him 
during  the  hours  destined  to  love,  for  she  would  not 
admit  that  the  unchangeable  order  of  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life  should  be  interfered  with. 

He  walked  slowly  towards  the  rendezvous,  me»tally 
working  himself  up  against  Madame  Walter.  **  Ahl  I 
will  just  receive  her  nicely  if  she  has  nothing  to  tell  mc. 
Cambronne's  language  will  be  academical  compared  to 
mine.  I  will  tell  her  that  I  will  never  set  foot  in  her 
house  again,  to  begin  with." 

He  went  in  to  wait  for  Madame  Walter.  She  ar- 
rived almost  immediately,  and  as  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  you  have  had  my 
telegram!     How  fortunate." 

He  put  on  a  grumpy  expression,  saying:  "  By  Jovc^ 
yes;  I  found  it  at  the  office  just  as  I  was  going  to  ^tart 
off  to  the  Chamber.     What  is  it  you  want  now  ?  " 

She  had  raised  her  veil  to  kiss  him,  and  drew  nearer 
with  the  timid  and  submissive  air  of  an  of^bcaten  dog. 
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**  How  cruel  you  are  towards  me !  How  harshly  you 
speak  to  me  I  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  You  camiot 
imagine  how  I  suffer  through  you." 

He  growled:     "  Don't  go  on  again  in  that  style." 

She  was  standing  close  to  him,  only  waiting  for  a 
smile,  a  gesture,  to  throw  herself  iato  his  arms,  and 
murmured:  "You  shoidd  not  have  taken  me  to  treat 
me  thus,  you  should  have  left  me  sober-minded  and 
happy  as  I  was.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
in  the  church,  and  how  you  forced  me  into  this  house? 
And  now,  how  do  you  speak  to  me?  how  do  you  receive 
me  ?     Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  what  pain  you  give  me  1  " 

He  stamped  his  foot,  and  exclaimed,  violently: 
"  Ah,  bosh!  That's  enough  of  it  I  I  can't  see  you  a 
moment  without  hearing  all  that  foolery.  One  would 
really  think  that  I  had  carried  you  off  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  that  you  were  as  ignorant  as  an  angel.  No, 
my  dear,  let  us  put  things  in  their  prefer  light;  there 
was  no  seduction  of  a  young  girl  in  the  business.  You 
gave  yourself  to  me  at  full  years  of  discretion.  I  thank 
you.  I  am  infinitely  grateful  to  you,  but  I  am  not 
bound  tQ  he  tied  till  death  to  your  petticoat  strings.  You 
have  a  husband  and  I  a  wife.  We  are  neither  of  us 
free.  We  indulged  in  a  mutual  caprice,  and  it  is  over." 
-  "  Oh,  you  are  brutal,  coarse,  shameless,"  she  said;  "  I 
was  indeed  no  longer  a  young  girl,  but  I  had  never  loved, 
never  faltered." 

He  cut  her  short  with :  **  I  know  it.  You  have  told 
me  «o  twenty  times.     But  you  had  had  two  children." 

She  drew  back,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  George,  that  is 
unworthy  of  you>"  and  pressing,  her  two  hands  to  her 
heart,  began  to  choke  and  sob. 

When  he  saw  the  tears  come  he  took  ins  hat  from 
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the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  saying:  **^Oh,  yoo  arc 
going  to  cry,  are  you?  Good-bye,  then.  So  it  was  to 
show  off  in  this  way  that  you  came  here,  efh  ?  " 

She  had  taken  a  step  forward  in  order  to  bar  the  way, 
and  quickly  pulling  out  a  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket,  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  abrupt  movement.  Her 
voice  grew  firmer  by  the  effort  of  her  will,  as  she  said,  in 
tones  tremulous  with  pain,  "  No  —  I  came  to  —  to  tell 
you  some  news  —  political  news  —  to  put  you  in  th* 
way  of  gaining  fifty  thousand  francs  —  or  evto  more  — 
if  you  like.'* 

He  inquired,  suddenly  softenmg,  "  How  so?  What 
do  you  mean?" 

^'  I  caught,  by  chance,  yesterday  evening,  some  words 
between  my  husband  and  Laroche-M^thieu.  They  do 
not,  besides,  trouble  themselves  to  hide  mueh  irotn  me. 
But  Walter  recommended  the  Miiilstct  not  to  let  you 
into  the  secret,  as  you  wouM  reveal  everything." 

Du  Roy  had  put  his  hat  down  on  a  -chair,  and  Was 
waiting  very  attentively. 

"  What  ts  up,  then?  "  said  he. 

"  They  are  going  to  take  possession  of  Morocco.'^ 

'^  Nonsense !  *  I  lunched  with  tLaroche-Mathieu,  who 
almost  dictated  to  me  the  intention  of*  the  Cabinet'* 

"  No,  darling,  they  are  humbugging  you,  because 
they  were  ^afraid  lest  their  plan  should  be  known." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  George,  and  sat  down  himself  in  an 
armchair.  Then  she  drew  towards  him  a  low  stool, 
and  sitting  down  on  it  betwem  his  knees,  went  on  in  a 
coaxing  tone^  '*  As  I  am  always  thinking  about  you,  V 
pay  attention  now  to  everything  that  is  whispered 
around  me." 

And  she  began  quietly  to  explain  to  him  how  she  had 
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g^esa^d  for  some  time  past  that  something  was  being 
hatched  unknown  to  him  5  that  th^y  were  making  use  of 
him,  while  dreading  his  co-operation.  She  3aidi  "  You 
knowi  when  one  i$  in  lov^,  one  grows  cunning." 

M  length,  the  day  before,  she  had  understood  it  all. 
It  was  a  businj^ss  transaction,  a  thumping  affair,  worked 
put  pn  the  qui^t  She  smiled  now,  happy  in  her  dex- 
terity, and  grew  excited,  speaking  like  a  financier's  wife 
accustomed  to. see  the  market  rigged,  used  to  rises  and 
falls  th^t  ruin,  in  two  hour^  of  speculation,  thousands 
of  little  folk  who  have  placed  their  savings  in  under* 
takings  guaranteed  by  the  ntmes  0{  men  honored  and 
respected  in  the  world  of  politics  of  finance. 

She  repeated^  **  Oh^  it  is  very  smart  what  they  have 
been  up  to !  Very  sm^rt.  It  wa^  Walter  who  did  it 
all,  though,  and  he  knows  all  about  such  things*  Really, 
it  is  a  flrstrclass  job," 

He  grew  itnp^ttient  a.t  these  preliminaries,  and  ex- 
glaimedi  "  Cot9Q»  ttJU  me  what  it  is  at  once/' 

"  Well,  then,  this  is  what  it  is^  The  Tangiers  expedi- 
tion was  decided  up9njbetween  them  00  the  day  that 
LarocJl>^MathiW  took  the  mihistry  of  foreign  affairs, 
^nd  little  by  little  they  have  bgufl^t  up  the  whole  of  the 
Morocco.  Joan,  which  bad  fallen  to  sixty-four  or  sixty- 
five  francs^  They  have  bought  it  up  very  cleverly  by 
means  of  shady. brokers,  who  did  npt  awaken  any  mis- 
trust. They  have  even»sold  the  Rothschilds,  who  grew 
astonished  to  find  Morocco  stock  always  asked  for,  and 
whQ  were  astonished  by  having  agents  polntsed  out  to 
thtifx  —  all  lame  duck&i  That  quieted  the  big  finan- 
ciers, And  now  the  expedition  is  to  take  place,  and  as 
soon  as  we  are  there  the  French  Government  will  guar- 
antee  the  debt.     Our  flriends  will  gain  fifty  or  sixty 
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milliofisj  You  understand  tfee  xatttcp?  Yom  undeiy 
9tandt  toOt  hdw.  afraid  they  tuLVie  bisen  oi  eivcryofie^  of 
the  slightest  indiscretion  ?  " 

She  had  leaned  her  head  against  the  ydung  fellaw's 
waistcoat^  and  with  her  arms  rebtiii^  on!  his  legs, 
pressed  up  against  him,  feeltng  that.jshe  W9&  interest- 
ing him  now,  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  caress,  for 
a  smile. 

^  You  are  quite  certain  ?  ^'  he  sukcdv 

^*  X  shomild  think  so^''  she  replied,  with  caa&denos* 

^^  It  is  very  smart  indeed.  As  to  that. swine  of  a 
Laroche-Mathieu,  |Q8t  see  if  I.dmi't  pay  him  out  one 
of  these  days.  Oh>  the  scoundrel,  just  let  him  look  out 
for  himself  I  He  shall  go  througjh  my  hands./'  Then 
he  began  to  reflect,  and  went  00,  '*  We  ought,  though, 
to  profit  by  all  thi&'* 

**  You  can  still  buy  some  of  the  loan^"  said  she;  ,\-  it 
is  only  at  seventy-two  franca." 

He  said,  **  Yes^  but  I  have  no  money  under  my 
hand." 

She  raised  her /eyes  towards  liim,  qyea  full  of  en- 
treaty, saying,  ^-^  I  have  thought  of  that,  darlings  and  if 
you  were  very-  nice,  very  nice^  if  you  loved  me  a  little, 
you  wouldlet  me  lend  you  some." 

He  answered,  abruptly  and  almost  harshly,  *<  As  to 
that,  no,  indeed." 

She- murmured,  in  an  imploring  voice:  '*  Listen, 
there  is  something  that  you  can  do  without  borrowing 
money.  I  wanted  to  buy  ten  thousatad  francs'  worth 
of  the  loan  to  make  a  little  nest-r^^g.  Well,  I  will  take 
twenty  thousand,  and  you  shall  Btand  in  for  half.  You 
understand  that  I  am  not  going  to  hand  the  money  dver 
to  Walter.     So  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for  the  present 
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If  It  all  ^cceeds,  yd«i  'gain  seventy  thousand'francs.*  If 
not,  you  will  owe  me  ten  thoiisandv  which  you  can  pay 
when  you  please." 

He  remarked,  "  No,  I  do  not  like  such  pains." 
_,Thcn  she  argued,  in  order  to  get  him  to  make  up  his 
mind.  She  proved  to  him  that  hc^  was  really  pledging 
his  word  for  ten*  thousand  francs,  that  he  was  running 
risks,  and  that  she  was  not  advancing  him  anything,  atace 
the  actual  outlay  was  made  by  Walter's  bank.  She 
pointed  out  to  him,  besidies,  that  it  was  he  who  had  car- 
ried on  in  the  Vie  Francahe  the  whole  of  the  political 
campaign  that  had  rendered  the  scheme  possible.  He 
would  be  very  foolish  not  to  profit  by  it.  He  still  hesi- 
tated, and  she  added,  ^'  But  just  reflect  that  in  reality 
it  is  Walter:^ who  is  advancing  you  these  ten  thousand 
Francs,  and  that  you  have  rendered  him  services  worth 
a  great -deal  more  than  that." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  halves  with 
you.  If '  we  lose,  I  will  repay  you  the  ten  thousand 
francs." 

She  Was  so  pleased  that  she  rose,  took  his  head  in 
both  her  hands,  and  began  to  kiss  him  eagerly.  He 
did  not  resist  at  first,  but  as  she  grew  bolder,  clasping 
him  to  her  and  devouring  him  widi- caresses,  he  reflected 
that  the  other  would  bcL  there  shortly^'  and  that  if  he 
yielded  he  would  lose  time  and  exhaust  in  the  arms  of 
the  old  woman  an  arcter  that  he  had  better  reserve  for 
the  youngs  one.  So  he  repulsed  her  gently,  saying, 
"  Come,  be  good  nowi" 

She  looked  at  him  disconsolately,  saying,  ''Oh, 
George,  can't  I  rdven  kiss  you  ?  " 

He  replied,  "  No,  not  to-day.  I  have  a  headache, 
and  it  upsets  me," 
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Ske  sat  down  again  docilely  between  his  knees,  and 
asked,  **  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrOw  ? 
You  would  give  me  much  pleasure/' 

He  hesitated,  but  dared  not  refuse,  so  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly." 

"  Thanks,  darling/* 

She  rubbed  her  cheek  slowly  against  his  breast  with  a 
r^^lar  and  coaxing '  movement,  and  one  of  her  long 
black  hairs  caught  in  his  waistcoat  She  noticed  it,  aiijd 
a  wild  idea  crossed  her  mind,  one  of  those  superstitious 
notions  which  are  often  the  whole  of.  a  woman^s  rear 
son.  She  began  to  twist  this  hair  gently  round  a 
button.  Then  she  fastened  another  hair  to  the  next 
button,  and  a  third  to  the  next.  One  to  every  button. 
He  would  tear  them  out  of  her  head  presently  when 
he  rose,,  and  hurt  her.  What  happiness  I  An.d  he 
would  carry  away  something  of  her  without  knotving 
it;  he  would  carry  away  a  tiny  lock  of  her  hair  which 
he  had  never  yet  asked  for.  It  was  a  tie  by  which  she 
attached  him  to  her,  a  secret,  invisible  bond,  a  talisman 
she  left  with  him.  Without  willing  it  he  would  think 
of  her,  dream  of  her,  and  perhaps  love  her  a  little  more 
the  next  day* 

He  said,  all,  at  once,  '^  I  must  leave  you,  because  I  am 
expected  at  the  Chamber  at  the  close  of  the  sitting.  I 
cannot  miss  attending  to-day/' 

She  sighed,  "  Already  I  "  and  then  added,  resignedly, 
"  Go,  dear,  but  you  will  come  to  dinner  to-morrow." 

And  suddenly  she  drew  aside.  There  was  a  short 
and  sharp  pain  in  her  head,  as  though  needles  had  been 
stuck  into  the  skin.  Her  heart  throbbed;  she  was 
pleased  to  have  suffered  a  little  by  him.  "  Good-bye," 
said  she. 
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He  took  her  in  bis  arms  with  a  compassionate  smile, 
and  coldly  kissed  her  eyes.  But  she,  maddened  by  this 
contact,  again  murmured,  "  Already  I  "  while  her  sup- 
pliant glance  indicated  the  bedroom,  the  door  of  which 
was  open. 

He  stepped  away  from  her,  and  said  in  a  hurried  tone, 
**  I  must  be  off;  1  shall  be  late." 

Then  she  held  out  her  lips,  which  he  barely  bruriied 
with  his,  and  having  handed  her  her  parasol,  which  she 
was  forgetting,  he  continued,  *'  Come,  come,  we  must 
be  quick,  it  is  past  three  o'clock," 

She  went  out  before  him,  saying,  "  To-morrow,  at 
seven,"  and  he  repeated,  "  To-morrow,  at  scvear" 

They  separated,  she  turning  to  the  right  and  he  to 
the  left.  Du  Roy  walked  as  far  as  the  outer  boule- 
vard. Then  he  slowly  strolled  bade  along  th^- Boule- 
vard Malesherbes.  Passing  a  pastry  cook's,  he  lioticed 
some  marrons  glaces  in  a  glass  jar,  and  thought,  '^  I  will 
take  in  a  pound  for  Clotilde." 

He  bought  a  bag  of  these  sweetmeats,  which  she  was 
passionately  fond  of,  and  at  four  o'clock  returned  to 
wait  for  his  young  mistress.  She  was  a  little  late,  be- 
cause her  husband  had  come  home  for  a  week,  and  said, 
"  Can  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?  He  will 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you." 

"  No,  I  dine  with  the  governor.  We  have  a  heap 
of  political  and  financial  matters  to  talk  oven" 

She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  was  now  laying 
aside  her  bodice,  which  was  too  tight  for  her.  He 
pointed  out  the  bag  on  the  mantelshelf^  sayingi  "  I  have 
bought  you  some  marrons  glaces/' 

She  clapped  her  hands,  exclaiming:  "How  nice; 
what  a  dear  you  are." 
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She  took  one,  tasted  them,  and  said :  '^  They  are  de- 
licious, I  feel  sure  I  shall  not  leave  one  of  them.'' 
Then  she  added,  looking  at  George  with  sensual  merri* 
ment:     "  You  flatter  all  my  vices,  then/' 

She  slowly  ate  the  sweetmeats,  looking  continually 
into  the  bag  to  see  if  there  were  any  left.  **  There,  sit 
down  in  the  armchair,''  said  she,  '^  and  I  will  squat 
down  between  your  knees  and  nibble  my  bon-bons.  I 
shall  be  very  comfortable/' 

Ht  smiled,  sat  down,  and  took  her  between  his  knees, 
as  he  had  had  Madame  Walter  shortly  before.  She 
raised  her  head  in  order  to  speak  to  him,  and  said,  with 
her  mouth  full:  ''  Do  you  knowi  darling,  I  dreamt  of 
you?  I  dreamt  that  we  were  both  taking  a  long  jour- 
ney together  on  a  camel.  He  had  two  humps,  and  we 
were  each  sitting  astride  on  a  hump,  crossing  the  desert. 
We  had  taken  some  sandwiches  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
some  wine  in  a  bottlei  and  were  dining  on  our  humps. 
But  it  annoyed  me  because  we  could  not  do  anything 
else ;  we  were  too  far  off  from  one  another,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  down." 

He  answered:     **  I  want  to  get  down,  too." 

He  Jaughed)  amused  at  the  story,  and  encouraged 
her  to  talk  nonsense,  to  chatter,  to  indulge  in  all  the 
child's  play  of  conversation  which  lovers  utter.  The 
nonsense  which  he  thought  delightful  in  the  mouth  oi 
Madame  (le  Marelle  would  have  exasperated  him  in 
that  of  Madame  Walter.  Clotilde,  too,  called  him 
"  My  darling,"  "  My  pet,"  "  My  own."  These  words 
seemed  sweet  and  caressing.  Said  by  the  other  woman 
shortly  before,  they  had  irritated  and. sickened  him. 
For  words  of  love,  which  are  always  the  samci  take  the 
flavor  of  the  lips  they  come  from. 
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But  he  was  thinking,  even  while  amusing  himself 
with  this  nonsense,  of  the  seventy  thousand  francs  he 
was  going  to  gain,  and  suddenly  checked  the  gabble  of 
his  companion  by  two  little  taps  with  his  finger  on  her 
head.     "Listen,  pet,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  going  to  entrust  you  with  a-  commission  for 
your  husband.  Tell  him  from  me  to  buy  to-morrow 
ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of  the  Morocco  loan,  which 
is  quoted  at  seventy-two,  and  I  promise  him  that  he 
will  gain  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  francs  before 
three  months  are  over.  Recommend  the  most  positive 
silence  to  him.  Tell  him  from  me  that  the  expedition 
to  Tangiers  is  decided  on,  and  that  the  French  govern- 
ment will  guarantee  the  debt  of  Morocco.  But  do  not 
let  anything  out  about  It.  It  is  a  State  secret  that  I  am 
entrusting  to  you." 

She.  listened  to  him  seriously,  and  murmured: 
**  Thank  you,  I  will  tell  my  husband  this  evening.  You 
can  reckon  on  him ;  he  will  not  talk.  He  is  a  very  safe 
man,  and  there  is  no  danger."  .  . 

But  she  had  eaten  all  the  sweetmeats.  She  crushed 
up  the  bag  between  her  hands  and  flung  it  into  the  fire- 
place. Then  she  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  bed,"  and  without 
getting  up,  began  to  unbutton  George's  waistcoat.  AH 
at  once  she  stopped,  and  pulling  out  between  two  fingers 
a  long  hair,  caught  in  a  buttonhole,  began  to  laugh. 
**  There,  you  have  brought  away  one  of  Madeleine's 
hairs.     There  is  a  faithful  husband  for  you." 

Then,  becoming  once  Tnore  serious,  she  carefully  ex- 
amined on  her  head  the  almost  imperceptible  thread  she 
had  found,  and  murmured:  **  It  is  not  Madeleine's,  it 
is  too  dark." 
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He  smiled,  saying:  "  It  is  very  likely  one  of  the 
maid's." 

But  she  was  inspecting  the  waistcoat  with  the  atten- 
tion of  a  detective,  and  collected  a  second  hair  rolled 
round  a  button;  then  she  perceived  a  third,  and  pale 
and  somewhat  trembling,  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  you  have 
been  sleeping  with  a  woman  who  has  wrapped  her  hair 
round  all  your  buttons*" 

He  was  astonished,  and  gasped  out:  '*  No,  you  are 
mad." 

All  at  once  he  remembered,  understood  it  all,  was 
uneasy  at  first,  and  then  denied  the  charge  with  a 
chuckle,  not  vexed  at  the  bottom  that  she  should  suspect 
him  of  other  loves.  She  kept  on  searching,  and  still 
found  hairs,  which  she  rapidly  untwisted  and  threw  on 
the  carpet.  She  had  guessed  matters  with  her  artful 
woman's  instinct,  and  stammered  out,  vexed,  angry,  and 
ready  to  cry :  "  She  loves  you,  she  does  —  and  she 
wanted  you  to  take  away  something  belonging  to  her. 
Oh,  what  a  traitor  you  are  I  "  But  all  at  once  she  gave 
a  cry,  a  shrill  cry  of  nervous  joy.  "  Ohl  ohl  it  is  an 
old  woman  —  here  is  a  white  hair.  Ah,  you  go  in  for 
old  women  now  I  Do  they  pay  you,  eh  —  do  they  pay 
you  ?  Ah,  so  you  have  come  to  old  women,  have  you  ? 
Then  you  have  no  longer  any  need  of  me.  Keep  the 
other  one." 

She  rose,  ran  to  her  bodice  thrown  onto  a  chair,  and 
began  hurriedly  to  put  it  on  again.  He  sought  to  re- 
tain her,  stammering  confusedly:  "But,  no,  Clo,  you 
are  silly.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Listen 
now  —  stay  here.     Come,  now  —  stay  here." 

She  repeated :     "  Keep  your  old  woman  —  keep  her. 
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Have  a  ring  made  out  of  her  hair  —  out  of  her  white 
hair.     You  have  enough  of  it  for  that." 

Widi  abrupt  and  swift  movements  she  had  dressed 
herself  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  veil,  and  when  he 
sought  to  take  hold  of  her,  gave  him  a  smack  with  all 
her  strength.  While  he  remained  bewildered,  she 
opened  the  door  and  fled. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  was  seized  with  furious 
anger  against  that  old  hag  of  a  Mother  Walter.  Ah, 
he  would  send  her  about  her  business,  and  pretty 
roughly,  too  1  He  bathed  his  reddened  cheek  and  then 
went  out,  in  turn  meditating  vengeance.  This  time  he 
would  not  forgive  her.  Ah,  no  I  He  walked  down  as 
far  as  the  boulevard,  and  sauntering  along  stopped  in 
front  of  a  jeweler's  shop  to  look  at  a  chronometer  he 
had  fancied  for  a  long  time  back,  and  which  was  tick- 
eted eighteen  hundred  francs.  He  thought  tfll  at  once, 
with  a  thrill  x)f  joy  at  his  heart,  **  If  I  gain  my  seventy 
thousand  francs  I  can  afford  it." 

And  he  began  to  think  of  all  die  things  he  would 
do  with  these  seventy  thousand  francs.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  get  elected  deputy.  Then  he  would 
buy  his  chronometer,  and  would  speculate  on  the 
Bourse,  and  would  -— " 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  office,  preferring  to 
consult  Madeleine  before  seeing  Walter  and  writing  his 
article,  and  started  for  home.  He  had  reached  the 
Rue  Druot,  when  he  stopped  short  He  had  forgotten 
to  ask  after  the  Count  de  Vaudrec,  who  lived  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  He  therefore  turned  back,  still  saun- 
tering, thinking  of  a  thousand  things,  mainly  pleasant, 
of  his  coming  fortune,  and  also  of  that  scoundrel  of  a 
Laroche-Mathieu,  and  that  old  stickfast  of  a  Madame 
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Wakcr,  He  wa«  not  uneiBy  about  the  wrath  of  Clo- 
tilde,  knowing  very  well  that  she  forgave  quickly. 

He  askbd  the  doorkeeper  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Count  de  Vaudrec  resided :  "  How  is  Monsieur  de 
Vaudrec?  I  hear  that  he  has  been  unwell  these  last 
few  day»»" 

The  man  replied:  "  The  Count  is  ircry  bad  indeed, 
sin  They  are  afraid  he  will  not  live  through  the 
night;  the  gout  has  mounted  to  his  hearts" 

Du  Roy  was  so  startled  that  lie  no  longer  knew  what 
he  ought  to  da  Vaudrec  dying  I  Confused  and  dis- 
quieting idefts  shot  through  his  mind  that  he  dared  not 
evra  admit  to  hiimelf*  He  stammered:  ^^  Thank 
you;  I  will  call  again,'*  without  knowing  what  he  was 
saying. 

Then  he  jumped  into  a  cab  and  was  driven  home. 
His  wife  had  come  in.  He  went  into  her  room  breath-* 
less,  aod  said  at  onoe:  ''  Have  you  heard?  Vaudrec 
is  dying/' 

She  was  sitting  down  reading  a  ktter.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  repeating  thrice :  ^^  Oh  I  what  do  you 
say,  what  do  you  say,  what  do  you  say?  *' 

"  I  say  that  Vaudrec  is  dying  from  a  fit  of  gout  that 
has  flown  to  the  heart"  Then  he  added :  "  What  do 
you  think  of  doing?  " 

She  had  risen  livid,  and  with  her  cheeks  shaken  by  a 
nervous  quivering,  then  she  began  to  cry  terribly,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  kandsL  Sher  stood  shaken  by  sobs  and 
torn  by  grief.  But  suddenly  she  masteiied  her  sorrow, 
and  wiping  her  eyes,,  said :  '*  I  —  I  am  going  there  — 
don't  bother  about  me  —  I  don\  know  when  I  diall  be 
back  —  don't  wait  for  me.'^ 

He    replied:     "  Very    well,    dear,"     Thev    shook 
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hands,  and  she  went  off  so  hurriedly  that  she  forgot  her 
gloves. 

George,  having  dined  alone,  b^gan  to  write  his  arti- 
cle. He  did  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  minis- 
ter's instructions^,  giving  his  readers  to  understand  that 
the  expedition  to  Morocco  would  not  take  place. 
Then  h^  took  it  to  the  office,  chatted  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  the  governor,  and  went  out  smoking,  light- 
hearted,  though  he  knew  not  why.  His  wife  had  not 
come  home,  and  he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 
.  Madeleine  came  in  towards  midnight  George,  sud- 
denly roused,  sat  up  in  bed.     "  Well?  "  heiidced. 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  pale  and  so  deeply  moved. 
She  murmured:     *'  He  is  dead." 

'*  Ah  1  —  and  he  did  not  say  anything?  " 

^'Nothing.  He  had  lost  consciousness  when  I  ar- 
rived.'' 

George  was  thinking.  Questions  rose  to  his  lips  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  put.     "  Come  to  bed,"  said  he. 

She  undressed  rapidly^  and  slij^d  into  bed  beside 
hinij'When  he  resumed:  '^  Were  there  .any  relations 
present  at  his  death^bed?  '' 

"  Only  a  nephew." 

"  Ahl     Did  he  see  this  nephew  often?  " 

*'  Never.     They  had  not  met  for  ten  ybars.' 

**  Had  he  any  other  relatives?  " 

"  No,  I  do.not  think  so." 
.  iV  Then  it  is  his  nephew  who  wiM  inherit?  " 

**  I  do  not  kn^w/V 
.    '-.He  w^s  very  well  off,  Vaudrec?  " 

'*  Yes,  v^ry  well  off." 

**  Do  you  know  what  his  fortune  was?  " 

"NQ,'not  exactly.     One  or  two  millions,  perhaps." 
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He  said  no  more.  She  bjew  out  the  light,  and  they 
remained  stretched  out,  side  by  side,  in  the  darkness  — 
silent,  wakeful,  and  reflecting.  He  no  longer  felt  in- 
dined  for  sleep.  He  now  thought  the  seventy  thou- 
sand francs  promised  by-  Madame  Walter  insignificant: 
Suddenly  he  fancied  that  Madeleine  was  crying.  He 
inquired,  in  order  to  make  certain :  **  Arc  you 
asleep  ?  " 

*•  No." 

Her  voice  was  tearful  and  quavering,  and  he  said : 
"  I  forfeot  to  tell  you  when  I  came  in  that  your  ministbr 
has  let  us  in  nicely." 

"How  so?" 

He  told  her  at  length,  with  all  details,  the  plan 
hatched  between  -  Laroche-Madireu  and  Walter. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  asked:  **How  do  you 
know  this  ?  " 

He  replied:  "You  wiir excuse  me  not  telling  you. 
You  have  your  means  of  information,  which  I  do  not 
seek  to  penetrate.  I  have  mine,  which  I  wish  to  keep 
to  myself.  I  can,  in  any  case,  answer  for  the  correct- 
ness of  my  information." 

Then  she  murmured:  "  Yes,  it  is  quite  possible.  I 
fancied  they  were  up  to  something  without  us." 

But  George,  who  no  longer  felt  sleepy,  had  drawn 
closer  to  his  wife,  and  gently  kissed  her  ear.'  She  re- 
pulsed him  sharply.  "  I  beg  of  you  to  leave  me  alone. 
I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  romp."  He  turned  resignedly 
towards  the  wall,  and  having  closed  his  eyes,  ended  by 
falling  asleep. 
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XIV 

The  church  was  draped  with  blacky  and  over  the 
main  entrance  a  huge  scutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  coro- 
net, announced  to  the  passers-by  that  a  gentleman  was 
being  buried*  The  ceremony  was  just  over,  and  those 
present  at  it  were. slowly  dispersing,  defiling  past  the 
coffin  and  the  nephew  of  the  Count  de  Vaudrec,  who 
was  shaking  extended  hands  and  returning  bows. 
:When  George  Du  Roy  and  his  wife  came  out  of  the 
church  they  begin  to  walk  homeward  side  by  side,  silent 
and  preoccupied.  At  length  George  said,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself:     "  Really,  it  is  very  strange." 

"  What,  dear?  "  asked  Madcleinfc. 

•*  That  Vaudrec  should  not  have  left  us  anything." 

.She  blushed  suddenly,  as  though  a  rosy  veil  had  been 
cast  over  her  white  skin,  and  said:  "  Why  should  he 
have  left  us  anything?  There  was  no  reason  for  it." 
Theil,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  she  went  on: 
*'  There  is  perhaps  a  will  in  the  hands  of  some  notary. 
We  know  nothing  as  yet." 

He  reflected  for  a  short  time,  and  then  murmured: 
'^  Yes,  it  is  probable,  for,  after  all,  he  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  us  both.  He  dined  with  us  twice  a 
week,  called  at  all  hours,  and  was  at  home  at  our  place, 
quite  at  home  in  every  respect.  He  loved  you  like  a 
father,  and  had  no  children,  no  brothers  and  sisters, 
nothing  but  a  nephew,  and  a  nephew  he  never  used  to 
see.  Yes,  there  must,  be  a  wilL  I  do  not  care  for 
much,  only  a  remembrance  to  show  that  he  thought  of 
us,  that  he  loved  us,  that  he  recognized  the  affection  we 
felt  for  him.  He  certainly  owed  us  some  such  mark 
of  friendship." 
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She  said  in  a  pensive  and  indifferent  manner :  "  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  a  will." 

As  they  entered  their  rooms,  the  man-servant  handed 
a  letter  to  Madeleine.  She  opened  it,  and  then  held  it 
out  to  her  husband.     It  ran  as  follows : 

"  Office  of  Maitre  Lamaneur,  Notary, 
"17  Rue  des  Vosges. 
"  Madame  :     I  have  the  honor  to  beg  you  td  favor 
me  with  a  call  here  on  Tuesday,'  Wednesday,  or  Thurs- 
day between  the  hours  of  two  and  four,  on  business  con- 
cerning you. —  I  am,  etc.  — *  Lamaneur." 

George  had  reddened. In  turn.  "That  is  what  it 
must  be,"  said  he.  "  It  is  strange,  though,  that  it  is 
you  who  are  summoned,  and  not  myself,  who  am  legally 
the  head  of  the  family." 

She' did  not  answer  at  once,  but  after  a  brief  period 
of  reflection,  said :  *'  Shall  wc  go  round  there  by  and 
by?  "  • 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

They  set  out  as  soon  as  they  had  lunched.  When 
they  entered  Maitre  Lamaneur's  office,  the  head  clerk 
rose  with  marked  attention  and  ushered  them  in  to  his 
master.  The  notary  was  a  round,  little  man,  round  all 
over.  His  head  looked  like  a  ball  nailed  onto  another 
ball,  which  had  legs  so  short  that  they  almost  resembled 
balls  too.  He  bowed,  pointed  to  two  chairs,  and  turn- 
ing towards  Madeleine,  said :  "  Madame,  I  have  sent 
for  you  in  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  will  of  the 
Count  de  Vaudrec,  in  which  you  are  interested." 

George    could    not   help    muttering:     ''I    thought 


so. 
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The  notary  went  on:  "I  will  read  to  you  the  docu- 
ment, which  i^  very  brief." 

He  took  a  paper  from  a  box  in  front  of  him,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  Paul  Emile  Cyprien  Gonlxan, 
Count  de  Vaudrec,  being  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
hereby  express  my  last  wishes.  As  death  may  overtake 
us  at  any  moment,  Iwish,  in  provision  of  his  attacks, 
to  take,  the  precaution  of  making  my  will,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Maitre  Lamaneur.  Having  no 
direct  heirs,  I  leave  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  consisting 
of  stock  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  landed  property  worth  about  five  hundred  thousand 
fraijcs,  to  Madame  Claire  Madeleine  Du  Roy  without 
ai)y  tharge  or. condition.  I  beg  her  to  accept  this  gift 
of  a  departed  friend  as  a  prbof  of  a  deep,  devoted,  and 
respectful  affection." 

The  notary  added :  "  That  is  all.  This  document 
is  dated  last  August,  and  replaces  one  of  the  same  na< 
ture,  written  two  years  back,  with  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame Claire  Madeleine  Forestier.  '  I  have  this  first 
will,  too,  which  would  prove,  in  the  case  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  family,  that  the  wishes  of  Count  de 
Vaudrec  did  not  vary." 

Madeleine,  very  pale,  looked  at  her  feet.  George 
nervously  twisted  the  end  of  his  moustache  between  his 
fingers.  The  notary  continued  after  a  moment  of 
silence:  '^  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  sir,  that  your 
wife  cannot  accept  the  legacy  without  your  consent." 

Du  Roy  rose  and  said,  dryly:  "  I  must  ask  time  to 
reflect." 

The  notary,  who  was  smiling,  bowed,  and  said  in  an 
amiable  tone:     '^  I  understand  the  scruples  that  cause 
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you  to  hesitate,  air.  I  should  say  that  the  nephew  of 
•Monsieur  de  Vaudrec,  who  became  acquainted  this  very 
morning  with  his  uncle's  last  wishes,  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  respect  them,  provided  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  was  allowed  him.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  will  is  unattackable,  but  a  law-suit  would  cause 
a  stir,  which  it  may  perhaps  suit  you  to  avoid.  The 
world  often  judges  things  ill-naturedly.  In  any  case, 
can  you  give  me  your  answer  on  all  these  points  before 
Saturday?'' 

George  bowed,  saying :     "  Yes,  sir." 

Then  he  bowed  again  ceremoniously,  ushered  out  his 
wife,  who  had  remained  silent,  and  went  out  himself 
with  so  stiff  an  air  that  the  notary  no  longer  smiled. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home,  Du  Roy  abruptly  closed 
the  door,  and  throwing  his  hat  onto  the  bed,  said: 
**  You  were  Vaudrec's  mistress." 

Madeleine,  who  was  taking  off  her  veil,  turned  round 
with  a  start,  exclaiming:     "I?     Ohl  " 

"  Yes,  you.  A  man  does  not  leave  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  a  woman,  unless  — " 

She  was  trembling,  and  was  unable  to  remove  the 
pins  fastening  the  transparent  tissue.  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  she  stammered,  in  an  agitated  tone: 
"  Come,  come  —  you  are  mad  —  you  are  —  you  are. 
Did  not  you,  yourself,  just  now  have  hopes  that  he 
would  leave  us  something?  " 

George  remained  standing  beside  her,  following  all 
her  emotions  like  a  magistrate  seeking  to  note  the  least 
faltering  on  the  part  of  an  accused.  He  said,  laying 
stress  on  every  word :  "  Yes,  he  might  have  left  some- 
thing to  me,  your  husband  —  to  me,  his  friend  —  you 
understand,  but  not  to  you  —  my  wife.     The  distinc- 
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tion  is  capital,  essential  from  the  point  of  propriety  and 
of  public  opinion." 

Madeleine  in  turn  looked  at  him  fixedly  in  the  eyes, 
in  profound  and  singular  fashion,  as  though  seeking  to 
read  something  there,  as  though  trying  to  discover  that 
unknown  part  of  a  human  being  which  we  never  fathom, 
and  of  which  we  can  scarcely  even  catch  rapid  glimpses 
in  those  moments  of  carelessness  or  inattention,  which 
are  like  doors  left  open,  giving  onto  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  mind.  She  said  slowly:  "  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  a  legacy  of  this  importance  would 
have  been  looked  on  as  at  least  equally  strange  left  to 
you." 

He  asked  abruptly :     "  Why  so  ?  " 

She  said :  "  Because  — "  hesitated,  and  then  contin- 
ued :  "  Because  you  are  my  husband,  and  have  only 
known  him  for  a  short  time,  after  all  —  because  I  have 
been  his  friend  for  a  very  long  while  —  and  because 
his  first  will,  made  during  Forestier*s  lifetime,  was  al- 
ready in  my  favor." 

George  began  to  stride  up  and  down.  He  said: 
**  You  cannot  accept." 

She  replied  in  a  tone  of  indifference :  "  Precisely 
so;  then  it  i»  not  worth  while  waiting  till  Saturday,  we 
can  let  Maitre  Lamaneur  know  at  once." 

He  stopped  short  in  front  of  her,  and  they  again 
stood  for  some  moments  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  one 
another,  striving  to  fathom  the  impenetrable  secret  of 
their  hearts,  to  cut  down  to  the  quick  of  their  thoughts. 
They  tried  to  see  one  another^s  conscience  unveiled  in 
an  ardent  and  mute  interrogation;  the  struggle  of  two 
beings  who,  living  side  by  side,  were  always  ignorant 
of  one  another,  suspecting,  sniffing  round,  watching,  but 
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naver  understanding  one  another  to  the  muddy  depths 
of  their  souk.  And  suddenly  he  murmured  to  her  face, 
in  a  low  voice  c  **  Cofoe,  admit  that  you  were  De 
Vaudrec's  mistress," 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  saying:  *'  You  are 
ridiculoiK.  Vaudrec  was  very  fond  of  me,  very- — hut 
there  was  nothing  more  — ^  never," 

He  stamped  his  foot.  '*  You  lie^  It  13  not-p^^si^r 
ble.'*  ... 

She  replied,  ^quietly:     "It  b  bo,. though."  . 

He  began  to  widk  up  and  down  again,  wd  l^en^  halt- 
ing once  more,  said:  "  E^imn^  tfajeij,  how  he  q^p  tp 
leave  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  you." 

She  did  $o  in  ^  careless  and  distel^rfisted  tone,  say- 
ing: "It  is  quite  simple.  As  yo^  s»id  j»ftt  APWt.  h? 
had  only  ourselves  for  friends,  or  rathe^c  myself,  for  h* 
has  known  me  from  a  cjhild.  .My  mojhw  w%^  a  cQ/?jr 
paniofla  M  the  house  of  some  relatives  pf  hhi  tfo  waf 
always  ooming  here,  and  as  he  had  no  nacu;fal  Imvf  h* 
thought  of  me.  That  there  was  t  \itth  J^ve  for  n|f 
ki  the  matter  is  possible.  But  wheris  i$  ^t  w<pman  wh^ 
has  not  been  loved  thw?  Why.  should  not  siiffc  secreli 
hidden  a'fection  have  placed  my  name  at  thfi  tip  of  his 
pen  when  he  thought  of  expressing  his  iaat  ^vyi^hes? 
He  brought  m?  flowers  every  Monday*  You, were  iioj: 
at  all  astonished  at  that,  and  yet  h^  did  not  bring  yo^ 
any,  did  he?  Now  he  has  giv^i  me  his  fortiine  for,  the 
same  reason,  and  becav^se  he  had  no  oi^  (to  oife^  it  tcv 
It  would  have  been,  on  ithe  co^tr^ry,  yery  surprising 
for  him  to  have  lefl?  it  ito  you.  Why  -shqutd  hp  havf 
done  ^o  ?    What  iwere  you  to  him  ?  " 

She  isp<^  so  naturally  -and  quietly  that  G^rcge  hesi- 
tated.   iHc  said,  however :     * '  All  the  saia^y  ^  P«m»at 
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accept  this  inheritance  under  such  conditions.  The 
effect  would  be  deplorable.  All  the  world  would  be- 
lieve it;  all  the  world  would  gossip  about  it^  and  laugh 
at  me.  My  fellow  journalists  are  already  only  too  dis- 
posed to  feel  jealous  of  me  and  to  attack  me.  I  should 
have,  before  anyone,  a  care  for  my  honor  and  my  repu- 
tation. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  my  wife  to  ac- 
cept a"  legacy  of  this  kind  from  a  man  whom  public 
report  has  already  assigned  to  her  as  a  lover.  Forestier 
might  perhaps  have  tolerated  it,  but  not  me." 

She  murmured,  mildly:  *'  Well,  dear,  do  not  let  us 
accept  it.  It  will  be  a  million  the  less  in  our  pockets, 
that  is  all." 

He  was  still  walking  up  arid  down,  and  began  to 
think  aloud,  speaking  for  his-wifc'«  benefit  without  ad- 
dressing himself  directly  to  her:  "  Yes,  a  million,  so 
much  the  worse.  He  did  not  understand^  in  making 
his  will,  what  a  fault  in  tact,  what  a  breach  of  propriety 
he  was  committing.  He  did  liot  see  in  what  a  false,  a 
ridiculous  position  he  would  place  me.  Everything  is 
a  matter  of  detail  in  this  life.  He  should  have  left  me 
half ;  that  would  have  settled  everything." 

He  sat  downj  crossed  his  legs,  and  began  to  twist  the 
end  of  his  moustache,  as  he  did  in  moments  of  boredom, 
uneasiness,  and  difficult  reflection*  Madeleine  took  up 
some  embroidery  at  which  she  worked  from  time  to 
time,  and  said,  while  selecting  her  wools:  "I  have 
only  to  hold  my  tongue.     It  is  for  you  to  reflect." 

He  was  a  long  time  without  replying,  and  th«i  said, 
hesitatingly:  **  The  world  will  never  undo^stand  that 
Vaudrec  made  you  his  sole  heiress,  and  that  I  allowed 
It.  To  receive  his  fortune  in  that  way  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledfirracnt  on  your  part  of  a  guilty  connection,  and 
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on  mine  of  a  shameful  complaisance.  Do  you  under- 
stand now  how  our  acceptance  of  it  would  be  inter- 
preted? It  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  side  issue, 
some  clever  way  of  palliating  matters.  To  let  it  go 
abroad,  for  instance,  that  he  had  divided  the  money 
between  us,  leaving  half  to  the  husband  and  half  to  the 
wife." 

She  observed :  "  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done, 
since  the  will  is  plain." 

"Oh,  it  is  very  simple.  You  could  leave  me  half 
the  inheritance  by  a  deed  of  gift.  We  have  no  chil- 
dren, so  it  is  feasible.  In  that  way  the  mouth  of  pub- 
lic malevolence  would  be  closed." 

She  replied,  somewhat  impatiently:  "  I  do  not  see 
any  the  more  how  the  mouth  of  public  malevolence  is  to 
be  closed,  since  the  will  is  there,  signed  by  Vaudrec?  " 

He  said,  angrily:  "Have  we  any  need  to  show  it 
and  to  paste  it  jip  on  all  the  walls?  You  are  really 
stupid.  We  will  say  that  the  Count  de  Vaudrec  left 
his  fortune  between  us.  That  is  all.  But  you  cannot 
accept  this  legacy  without  my  authorization.  I  will 
only  give  it  on  condition  of  a  division,  which  will  hinder 
me  from  becoming  a  laughing  stock." 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  a  penetrating  glance, 
and  said:     "  As  you  like.     I  am  agreeable." 

Then  he  rose,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  again. 
He  seemed  to  be  hesitating  anew,  and  now  avoided  his 
wife's  penetrating  glance.  He  was  saying:  "No, 
certainly  not.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  it 
up  altogether.  That  is  more  worthy,  more  correct, 
more  honorable.  And  yet  by  this  plan  nothing  could 
be  imagined  against  us  —  absolutely  nothing.  The 
most  unscrupulous  people  could  only  admit  things  as 
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they  were."  He  paused  in  front  of  Madeleine. 
**  Well,  then,  if  you  like,  darling,  I  will  go  back  alone 
to  Maitre  Lamaneur  to  explain  matters  to  him  and  con- 
sult him.  I  will  tell  him  of  my  scruples,  and  add  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  notion  of  a  division  to  prevent 
gossip.  From  the  moment  that  I  accept  half  this^  in- 
heritance, it  is  plain  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  smile. 
It  is  equal  to  saying  aloud :  '  My  wife  accepts  because 
I  accept  —  I,  her  husband,  the  best  judge  of  what  she 
may  do  without  compromising  herself.  Otherwise  a 
scandal  would  have  arisen.*  " 

Madeleine  merely  murmured :     "  Just  as  you  like." 

He  went  on  with  a  flow  of  words :  **  Yes,  it  is  all 
as  clear  as  daylight  with  this  arrangement  of  a  division 
in  two.  We  inherit  from  a  friend  who  did  not  want 
to  make  any  difference  between  us,  any  distinction;  who 
did  not  wish  to  appear  to  say :  *  I  prefer  one  or  the 
other  after  death,  as  I  did  during  life^'  He  liked  the 
wife  best,  be  it  understood,  but  in  leaving  the  fortune 
equally  to  both,  he  wished  plainly  to  express  that  his 
preference  was  purely  platonic.  And  you  may  be  sure 
that,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  that  is  what  he  would 
have  done.  He  did  not  reflect.  He  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences.  As  you  said  very  appropriately  just 
now,  it  was  you  to  whom  he  offered  flowers  every  week, 
it  is  to  you  he  wished  to  leave  his  last  remembrance, 
without  taking  into  consideration  that  — " 

She  checked  him,  with  a  shade  of  irritation :  "  All 
right;  I  understand.  You  have  no  need  to  make  so 
many  explanations.     Go  to  the  notary's  at  once," 

He  stammered,  reddening:  "You  are  right.  I 
am  off." 

He  tobk  his  hat,  and  then,  at  the  moment  of  going 
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out,  said :  "  I  will  try  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  the 
nephew  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  eh?  " 

She  replied,  with  dignity:  "No.  Give  him  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  he  asks.  Take  them  from 
my  share,  if  you  like." 

He  muttered,  shamefacedly:  *' Oh,  no;  we  will 
share  that.  Giving  up  fifty  thousand  francs  apiece, 
there  still  remains  to  us  a  clear  million,"  He  added: 
**  Good-bye,  then,  for  the  present,  Made."  And  he 
went  off  to  explain  to  the  notary  the  plan  which  he  as- 
serted had  been  imagined  by  his  wife. 

They  signed  the  next  day  a  deed  of  gift  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  which  Madeleine  Du  Roy  aban- 
doned to  her  husband.  On  leaving  the  notary's  office, 
as  the  day  was  fine,  George  suggested  that  they  should 
walk  as  far  as  the  boulevards.  He  showed  himself 
pleasant  and  full  of  attention  and  affection.  He 
laughed,  pleased  at  everjrthing,  while  she  remained 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  severe. 

It  was  a  somewhat  cool  autumn  day.  The  people  in 
the  streets  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and  walked  rapidly*  Du 
Roy  led  his  wife  to  the  front  of  the  shop  in  which  he 
had  so  often  gazed  at  the  longed-for  chronometer. 
"  Shall  I  stand  you  some  jewdry?  "  said  he. 

She  replied,  indifferently:     "  Just  as  you  like." 

They  went  in,  and  he  asked:  **  What  would  you 
prefer  —  a  necklace,  a  bracelet,  or  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings?" 

The  sight  of  the  trinkets  in  gold  and  precious  stones 
overcame  her  studied  coolness,  and  she  scanned  with 
kindling  and  inquisitive  eyes  the  glass  cases  filled 
with  jewelry.  And,  suddenly  moved  by  desire,  said : 
**  That  is  a  very  pretty  bracelet." 
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It  was  a  chain  of  quaint  pattern,  every  link  of  which 
had  a  different  stone  set  in  it. 

George  inquired:     **  How  much  is  this  bracelet?  " 

"  Three  thousand  francs,  sir,"  replied  the  jeweler. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  have  it  for  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, it  is  a  bargain." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  then  replied :  "  No,  sir ; 
that  is  impossible." 

Du  Roy  went  on:  "  Come,  you  can  throw  in  that 
chronometer  for  fifteen  hundred;  that  will  make  four 
thousand,  which  I  will  pay  at  once.  Is  it  agreed?  If 
not,  I  will  go  somewhere  else." 

The  jeweler,  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  ended  by  agree- 
ing,  saying:     "  Very  good,  sir." 

And  the  journalist,  after  giving  his  address,  added: 
"  You  will  have  the  monogram,  G.  R.  C,  engraved  on 
the  chronometer  under  a  baron^s  coronet." 

Madeleine,  surprised,  began  to  smile,  and  when  they 
went  out,  took  his  arm  with  a  certain  affection.  She 
found  him  really  clever  and  capable.  Now  that  he  had 
an  income,  he  needed  a  title.     It  was  quite  right. 

The  jeweler  bowed  them  out,  saying:  "You  can 
depend  upon  me;  it  will  be  ready  on  Thursday,  Baron." 

They  paused  before  the  Vaudeville,  at  which  a  new 
piece  was  being  played. 

"  If  you  like,"  said  he,  "  we  will  go  to  the  theater 
this  evening.     Let  us  sec  if  we  can  have  a  box." 

They  took  a  box,  and  he  continued:  "  Suppose  we 
dine  at  a  restaurant." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  like  that !  " 

He  was  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  sought  what  else 
they  could  do.  **  Suppose  we  go  and  ask  Madame  de 
Marelle  to  spend  the  evening  with  us*     Her  husband 
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is  at  home,  I  hear,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him." 
They  went  there.  George,  who  slightly  dreaded  the 
first  meeting  with  his  mistress,  was  not  ill-pleased  that 
his  wife  was  present  to  prevent  anything  like  an  expla- 
nation. But  Clotilde  did  not  seem  to  remember  any- 
thing against  him,  and  even  obliged  her  husband  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

The  dinner  was  lovely,  and  the  evening  pleasant. 
George  and  Madeleine  got  home  late.  The  gas  was 
out,  and  to  light  them  upstairs,  the  journalist  struck  a 
wax  match  from  time  to  time.  On  reaching  the  first- 
floor  landing  the  flame,  suddenly  starting  forth  as  he 
struck,  caused  their  two  lit-up  faces  to  show  in  the  glass 
standing  out  against  the  darkness  of  the  staircase. 
They  resembled  phantoms,  appearing  and  ready  to 
vanish  into  the  night. 

Du  Roy  raised  his  hand  to  light  up  their  reflections, 
and  said,  with  a  laugh  of  triumph:  '*  Behold  the  mil- 
lionaires !  " 


XV 

The  conquest  of  Morocco  had  been  accomplished 
two  months  back.  France,  mistress  of  Tangiers,  held 
the  whole  of  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  Tripoli,  and  had  guaranteed  the  debt  of  the 
newly  annexed  territory.  It  was  said  that  two  minis- 
ters had  gained  a  score  of  millions  over  the  business, 
and  Laroche-Mathieu  was  almost  openly  named.  As 
to  Walter,  no  one  in  Paris  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  brought  down  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
made  thirty  or  forty  millions  out  of  the  loan  and  eight 
to  ten  millions  out  of  the  copper  and  iron  minc&».as  well 
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as  out  of  a  large  stretch  of  territory  bought  for  almost 
nothing  prior  to  the  conquest,  and  sold  after  the  French 
occupation  to  companies  formed  to  promote  coloniza- 
tion. He  had  become  in  a  few  days  one  of  the  lords 
of  creation,  one  of  those  omnipotent  financiers  more 
powerful  than  monarchs  who  cause  heads  to  bcw, 
mouths  to  stammer,  and  all  that  is  base,  cowardly^  and 
envious,  to  well  up  from  the  depths  of  the  huilian  heart. 
He  was  no  longer  the  Jew  Walter,  head  of  a  shady 
bank,  manager  of  a  fishy  paper,  deputy  suspected  of 
illicit  jobbery.  He  was  Monsieur  Walter,  the  wealthy 
Israelite. 

He  wished  to  show  himself  off.  Aware  of  the  mone- 
tary embarrassments  of  the  Prince  de  Carlsbourg,  who 
owned  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  the  Rue  de  Fau- 
bourg, Saint  Honore,  with  a  garden  giving  onto  the 
Champs  Elysecs,  he  proposed  to  him  to  buy  house  and 
furniture,  without  shifting  a  stick,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  He  offered  three  millions,  and  the  prince, 
tempted  by  the  amount,  accepted.  The  following  day 
Walter  installed  himself  in  his  new  domicile.  Then 
he  had  another  idea,  the  idea  of  a  conqueror  who  wishes 
to  conquer  Paris,  the  idea  of  a  Bonaparte.  The  whole 
city  was  flocking  at  that  moment  to  see  a  great  paint- 
ing by  the  Hungarian  artist,  Karl  Marcowitch,  exhib- 
ited at  a  dealer's  named  Jacques  Lenoble,  and  repre- 
senting Christ  walking  on  the  water.  The  art  critics, 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  declared  the  picture  the  most 
superb  masterpiece  of  the  century.  Walter  bought  it 
for  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  took  it  away, 
thus  cutting  suddenly  short  a  flow  of  public  curiosity, 
and  forcing  the  whole  of  Paris  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
of  envy,  blame,  or  approbation.     Then  he  had  it  an- 
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nounced  in  the  papers  that  he  would  invite  everyone 
known  in  Parisian  society  to  view  at  his  house  some 
evening  this  triumph  of  the  foreign  master,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  had  hidden  away  a 
work  of  art.  His  house  would  be  open ;  let  those  who 
would,  come.  It  would  be  enough  to  show  at  the  door 
the  letter  of  invitation.    . 

This  ran  as  follows:  "Monsieur  and  Madame 
Walter  beg  of  you  to  nonor  them  with  your  company 
on  December  30th,  between  9  and  12  p.  m.,  to  view  the 
picture  by  Karl  Marcowitch,  *  Jesus  Walking  on  the 
Waters,'  lit  up  by  electric  light."  Then,  as  a  post- 
script, in  small  letters:  **  Dancing  after  midnight" 
So  those  who  wished  to  stay  could,  and  out.  of  these  the 
Walters  would  recruit  their  future  acquaintances.  The 
others  would  vi.ew  the  picture,  the  mansion,  and  their 
owners  with  worldly  curiosity,  insolent  and  indifferent, 
and  would  then  go  away  as  they  came.  But  Daddy 
Walter  knew  very  well  that  they  would  return  later  on, 
as  they  had  come  to  his  Israelite  brethren  grown  rich 
like  himself.  The  first  thing  was  that  they  should  en- 
ter his  house,  all  these  titled  paupers  who  were  men- 
tioned in  the  papers,  and  they  would  enter  it  to  see  the 
face  of  a  man  who  had  gained  fifty  millions  in  six 
weeks;  they  would  enter  it  to  see  and  note  who  else 
came  there ;  they  would  also  enter  it  because  he  had  had 
the  good  taste  and  dexterity  to  summon  them  to  admire 
a  Christian  picture  at  the  hon^e  of  a  child  of  Israel. 
He  seemed  to  say  to  them:  **  You  see  I  have  given 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  religious  master- 
piece of  Marcowitch,  *  Jesus  Walking  on  the  Waters.' 
And  this  masterpiece  will  always  remain  before  my  eyes 
in  the  house  of  the  Jew,.  Walter." 
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In  society  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  over 
these  invitations,  which,  after  all,  did  not  pledge  one  in 
any  way.  One  could  go  there  as  one  went  to  see  water- 
colors  at  Monsieur  Petit's:  The  Walters  owned  a  mas- 
terpiece, and  threw  open  their  doors  one  evening  so 
that  everyone  could  admire  it.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter. The  Vie  Francatse  for  a  fortnight  past  had  pub- 
lished every  morning  a  note  on  this  coming  event  of  the 
30th  December,  and  had  striven  to  kindle  public  curi- 
osity. 

Du  Roy  was  furious  at  the  governor's  triumph.  He 
had  thought  himself  rich  with  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  extorted  from  his  wife,  and  now  he  held 
himself  to  .be  poor,  fearfully  poor,  when  comparing 
his  modest  fortune  with  the  shower  of  millions  that  had 
fallen  around  him,  without  his  being  able  to  pick  any 
of  it  up.  His  envious  hatred  waxed  daily.  He  was 
angry  with  everyone  —  with  the  Walters,  whom  he 
had  not  been  to  see  at  .their  new  home;  with  his  wife, 
who,  deceived  by  Laroche-Mathieu,  had  persuaded  him 
not  to  invest  in  the  Morocco  loan ;  and,  above  all,  with 
the  minister  who  had  tricked  him,  who  had  made  use 
of  him,  and  who  dined  at  his  table  twice  a  week. 
George  was  his  agent,  his  secretary,  his  mouthpiece, 
and  when  he  was  writing  from  his  dictation  felt  wild 
longings  to  strangle  this  triumphant  foe.  As  a  minis- 
ter, Laroche-Mathieu  had  shown  modesty  in  mien,  and 
in  order  to  retain  his  portfolio,  did  not  let  it  be  seen 
that  he  was  gorged  with  gold.  But  Du  Roy  felt  the 
presence  of  this  gold  in  the  haughtier  tone  of  the  par- 
venu barrister,  in  his  more  insolent  gestures,  his  more 
daring  affirmation,  his  perfect  self-confidence.  La- 
roche-Mathieu now  reigned  in  .the  Du  Roy  household, 
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having  taken  the  place  and  the  days  of  the  Count  de 
Vaudrec,  and  spoke  to  the  servants  like  a  second  mas- 
ter. George  tolerated  him  with  a  quiver  running 
through  him  like  a  dog  who  wants  to  bite,  and  dares 
not.  But  he  was  often  harsh  and  brutal  towards  Made- 
leine, who  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  treated  him  like 
a  clumsy  child.  She  was,  besides,  astonished  at  his 
continual  ill-humor,  and  repeated:  "I  cannot  make 
you  out.  You  are  always  grumbling,  and  yet  your  po- 
sition is  a  splendid  one." 

He  would  turn  his  back  without  replying. 

He  had  declared  at  first  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
governor's  entertainment,  and  that  he  would  never 
more  set  foot  in  the  house  of  that  dirty  Jew.  For  two 
months  Madame  Walter  had  been  writing  to  him  daily, 
begging  him  to  come,  to  make  an  appointment  with 
her  whenever  he  liked,  in  order,  she  said,  that  she  might 
hand  over  the  seventy  thousand  francs  she  had  gained 
for  him.  He  did  not  reply,  and  threw  these  despairing 
letters  into  the  fire.  Not  that  he  had  renounced  receiv- 
ing his  share  of  their  profits,  but  he  wanted  to  madden 
her,  to  treat  her  with  contempt,  to  trample  her  under 
feet.  She  was  too  rich.  He  wanted  to  show  his  pride. 
The  very  day  of  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  as  Made- 
leine pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  very  wrong  not  to 
go,  he  replied :  "  Hold  your  tongue.  I  shall  stay  at 
home." 

Then  after  dinner  he  suddenly  said:  "It  will  be 
better  after  all  to  undergo  this  afiliction.  Get  dressed 
at  once." 

She  was  expecting  this,  and  said :  "  I  will  be  ready 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  He  dressed  growling,  and 
even  in  the  cab  he  continued  to  spit  out  his  spleen* 
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The  court-yard  of  the  Carlsbourg  mansion  was  lit  up 
by  four  electric  lights^  looking  like  four  small  bluish 
moons,  one  at  each  corner.  A  splendid  carpet  was  laid 
down  the  high  flight  of  steps,  on  each  of  which  a  foot- 
man in  livery  stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 

Du  Roy  muttered :  "  Here's  a  fine  show-off  for 
you,"  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  his  heart  contracted 
by  jealousy. 

His  wife  said:     ^'  Be  quiet  and  do  likewise." 

They  went  in  and  handed  their  heavy  outer  gar- 
ments to  the  footmen  who  advanced  to  meet  them. 
Several  ladies  were  also  there  with  their  husbands,  free- 
ing themselves  from  their  furs.  Murmurs  of:  "  It 
is  very  beautiful,  very  beautiful,"  could  be  heard.  The 
immense  entrance  hall  was  hung  with  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  adventures  of  Mars  and  Venas.  To  the 
right  and  left  were  the  two  branches  of  a  colossal  dou- 
ble staircase,  which  met  on  the  first  floor.  The  banis- 
ters were  a  marvel  of  wrought^ron  work,  the  duU  old 
gifding  of  which  glittered  with  discreet  luster  beside 
the  steps  of  pink  marble.  At  the  entrance  to  the  reoep- 
tion-rooms  two  little  girls,  one  in  a  pink  folly  costume, 
and  the  other  in  a  blue  one,  offered  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
to  each  lady.     This  was  held  to  be  charming. 

The  reception-rooms  were  already  crowded.  Most 
of  the  ladies  were  in  outdoor  dress,  showing  that  they 
came  there  as  to  any  other  exhibition.  Those  who 
intended  remaining  for  the  ball  were  bare  armed  and 
bare  necked.  Madame  Walter,  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  was  in  the  second  room  acknowledging  the 
greetings  of  the  visitors.  Many  of  these  did  not  know 
her,  and  walked  about  as  though  in  a  museum,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  masters  of  the  hcuse. 
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When  sh^  perceived  Du  Roy  she  grew  livid,  and  made 
a  movement  as  though  to  advance  towards  him.  Then 
she  remained  motionless,  awaiting  him*  He  greeted 
her  ceremoniously,  while  Madeleine  overwhelmed  her 
with  affection  and  compliments.  Then  George  left  his 
wife  with  her  and  lost  himself  in  the  crowd,  to  listen  to 
the  spiteful  things  that  assuredly  must  be  said. 

Five  reception-rooms  opened  one  into  the  other,  hung 
with  costly  stuffs,  Italian  embroideries,  or  oriental  rugs 
of  varying  shades  and  styles,  and  bearing  on  their  walls 
pictijres  by  old  masters.  People  stopped,  above  all,  to 
admire  -a  small  room  in  the  Louis  XVI  styk,  a  kind  of 
boudoir,  lined  with  silk,  with  bouquets  of  roses  on  a 
pale  blue  ground.  The  furniture,  of  gilt  wood,  up- 
holstered in  the. same  material,  was  admirably  finished. 

George  recognized  some  well-known  people  —  the 
Puchess  de  Fer.racine,  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Ravenal,  General  Prince  d'Andremont,-  the  beautiful 
Marchioness  des.  Dunes,  and  all  those  folk  who  are  seen 
at  first  performances.  He  was  suddenly  seized  by  thfe 
arm,  and  a  young  and  pleased  voice  murmured  in  his 
ear:  "  Ah!,  here  you  are  at  last,  you  naughty  Pretty- 
boy.     How. is  it  one  no  longer  sees  you?  " 

It  was  Susan  Walter,,  scanning  him  with  her  enamel- 
Iikc  eyes  from  beneath  the  curly  cloud  of  her  fair  hair. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  her. again,  and  frankly  pressed 
her  hand.  Th^n,  excusing  himself,  he  said:  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  that  I  have  not  been  out  at  all." 

She  said,  with  her  serious  air:  **  That  is  wrong, 
very  wrong.  You  have  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
for  we  adore  you,  m^mma  and  I.  As  to  myself,  I  can- 
npt  get  on  without  you.     When  you  are  not  here  I  am 
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bored  to  death.  You  see  I  tell  you  so  plainly,  so  that 
you  may  no  longer  have  the  right  of  disappearing  like 
that  Give  me  your  arm,  I  will  show  you  *  Jesus  Walk- 
ing on  the  Waters  '  myself;  it  is  right  away  at  the  end, 
beyond  the  conservatory.  Papa  had  it  put  there  so 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  see  everything  before 
they  could  get  to  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  he  is  show- 
ing off  this  place." 

They  went  on  quietly  among  the  crowd.  People 
turned  round  to  look  at  this  good-looking  fellow  and 
this  charming  little  doll.  A  well-known  painter  said: 
**  What  a  pretty  pair.     They  go  capitally  together." 

George  thought:  "  If  I  had  been  really  clever,  this 
is  the  girl  I  should  have  married.  It  was  possible. 
How  is  it  I  did  not  think  of  it?  How  did  I  come  to 
take  that  other  one?  What  a  piece  of  stupidity.  We 
always  act  too  impetuously,  and  never  reflect  suffi- 
ciently." 

And  envy,  bitter  envy,  sank  drop  by  drop  into  his 
mind  like  a  gall,  embittering  all  his  pleasures,  and  ren- 
dering existence  hateful. 

Susan  was  saying:  "Oh I  do  come  often.  Pretty- 
boy;  we  will  go  in  for  all  manner  of  things  now,  papa 
is  so  rich.     We  will  amuse  ourselves  like  madcaps." 

He  answered,  still  following  up  his  idea :  "  Oh ! 
you  will  marry  now.  You  will  marry  some  prince,  a 
ruined  one,  and  we  shall  scarcely  see  one  another." 

She  exclaimed,  frankly :  "  Oh !  no,  not  yet.  I 
want  someone  who  pleases  me,  who  pleases  me  a  great 
deal,  who  pleases  me  altogether.  I  am  rich  enough  for 
two." 

He  smiled  with  a  haughty  and  ironical  smile,  and 
began  to  point  out  to  her  people  that  were  passing,  very 
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noble  folk  who  had  sold  their  rusty  titles  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  financiers  like  herself,  and  who  now  lived  with 
or  away  from  their  wives,  but  free,  impudent,  known, 
and  respected-  He  concluded  with :  "  I  will  not  give 
you  six  months  before  you  are  caught  with  that  same 
bait  You  will  be  a  marchioness,  a  duchess  or  a  prin- 
cess, and  will  look  down  on  me  from  a  very  great  height, 
miss." 

She  grew  Indignant,  tapped  him  on  the  arm  with  her 
fan,  and  vowed  that  she  would  marry  according  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart 

He  sneered:  **  We  shall  sec  about  all  that,  you  are 
too  rich." 

She  remarked:  "  But  you,  too,  have  come  in  for  an 
inheritance." 

He  uttered  in  a  tone  of  contempt :  "  Oh  I  not  worth 
speaking  about.  Scarcely  twenty  thousand  francs  a 
year,  not  much  in  these  days." 

"  But  jrour  wife  has  also  inherited." 

"  Yes.  A  million  between  us.  Forty  thousand 
francs'  income.     We  cannot  even  keep  a  carriage  on  it." 

They  had  reached  the  last  of  the  reception-rooms, 
and  before  them  lay  the  conservatory  —  a  huge  winter 
garden  full  of  tall,  tropical  trees,  sheltering  clumps  of 
rare  flowers.  Penetrating  beneath  this  somber  green- 
ery, through  which  the  light  streamed  like  a  flood  of 
silver,  they  breathed  the  warm  odor  of  damp  earth,  and 
an  air  heavy  with  perfumes.  It  was  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, at  once  sweet,  unwholesome,  and  pleasant,  of  a 
nature  that  was  artificial,  soft,  and  enervating.  They 
walked  on  carpets  exactly  like  moss,  between  two  thick 
clumps  of  shrubs.  All  at  once  Du  Roy  noticed  on  his 
left,  under  a  wide  dome  of  palms,  a  broad  basin  of 
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white  marble,  large  enough  to  b^the  in,  and  on  the  edge 
of  which  four  large  Delft  swans  poured  forth  water 
through  their  open  beaks.  The  bottom  of  the  basin 
was  strewn  with  golden  sand,. and  swimming  about  in 
it  were  some  enormous  goldfish,  quaint  Chinese  mon- 
sters, with  projecting  eyes  and  scales  edged  with  blue, 
mandarins  of  the  waters,  who  recalled,  thus  suspended 
above  this  gold-colored  ground,  the  embroideries  of 
the  Flowery  Land.  The  journalist  halted  with  beating 
heart.  He  said  to  himself:  "Here  is  luxury. 
These  are  the  houses  in  which  one  ought  to  live. 
Others  have  arrived  at  it.     Why  should  not  I  ?  " 

He  thought  of  means  of  doing  so;  did  not  find  them 
at  once,  and  grew  irritated  at  his  powerlessness.  His 
companion,  somewhat  thoughtful,  did  not  speak.  He 
looked  at  her  in  sidelong  fashion,  and  again  thought: 
"  To  marry  this  little  puppet  would  suffice." 

But  Susan  all  at  once  seemed  to  wake  up.  "  Atten- 
tion! "  said  she;  and  pushing  George  through  a  group 
which  barred  their  way,  she  made  him  turn  sharply  to 
the  right. 

In  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  strange  plants,  which 
extended  in  the  air  their  quivering  leaves,  opening  like 
hands  with  slender  fingers,  was  seen  the  motionless  fig- 
ure of  a  man  standing  on  the  sea.  The  effect  was  sur- 
prising. The  picture,  the  sides  of  which  were  hidden 
in  the  moving  foliage,  seemed  a  black  spot  upon  a  fan- 
tastic and  striking  horizon.  It  had  to  be  carefully 
looked  at  in  order  to  understand  it.  The  frame  cut 
the  center  of  the  ship  in  which  were  the  apostles, 
scarcely  lit  up  by  the  oblique  rays  from  a  lantern,  the 
full  light  of  which  one  of  them,  seated  on  the  bulwarks, 
was  casting  upon  the  approaching  Savior.^    Jesus  was 
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advancing  with  his  foot  upon  a  wave,  which  flattened 
itself  submissively  and  caressingly  beneath  the  divine 
tread.  All  was  dark  about  him.  Only  the  stars  shone 
in  the  sky.  The  faces  of  the  apostles,  in  the  vague 
light  of  the  lantern,  seemed  convulsed  with  surprise. 
It  was  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  work  of  a  master; 
one  of  those  works  which  agitate  the  mind  and  give 
you  something  to  dream  of  for  years.  People  who 
look  at  such  things  at  the  outset  remain  silent,  and  then 
go  thoughtfully  away,  and  only  speak  later  on  of  the 
worth  of  the  painting.  Du  Roy,  having  contemplated 
It  for  some  time^  said:  "  It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  afford 
such  trifles." 

But  as  he  was  pushed  against  by  others  coming 
to  see  it,  he  went  away,  still  keeping  on  his  arm  Susan's 
little  hand,  which  he  squeezed  slightly.  She  said: 
•'  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  champagne?  Come  to  the 
refreshment  buffet.     We  shall  find  papa  there." 

And  they  slowly  passed  back  through  the  saloons,  in 
which  the  crowd  was  increasing,  noisy  and  at  home,  the 
fashionable  crowd  of  a  public  fete.  George  all  at  once 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  say:  "  It  is  Laroche-Mathieu 
and  Madame  Du  Roy."  These  words  flitted  past  his 
ear  like  those  distant  sounds  borne  by  the  wind. 
Whence  came  they?  He  looked  about  on  all  sides,  and 
indeed  saw  his  wife  passing  by  on  the  minister's  arm. 
They  were  chatting  intimately  in  a  low  tone,  smiling, 
and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  another's.  He  fancied 
he  noticed  that  people  whispered  as  they  looked  at 
them,  and  he  felt  within  him  a  stupid  and  brutal  desire 
to  spring  upon  them,  these  two  creatures,  and  smite 
them  down.  She  was  making  him  ridiculous.  He 
thought    of    Forestien     Perhaps    they   were    saying: 
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"That  cuckold  Du  Roy."  Who  was  she?  A  little 
parvenu  sharp  enough,  but  really  not  over-gifted  with 
parts.  People  visited  him  because  they  feared  him, 
because  they  felt  his  3trength,  but  they  must  speak  in 
unrestrained  fashion  of  this  little  journalistic  household. 
He  would  never  make  any  great  way  with  this  woman, 
who  would  always  render  his  home  a  suspected  one, 
who  would  always  compromise  herself,  whose  very 
bearing  betrayed  the  woman  of  intrigue.  She  would 
now  be  a  cannon  ball  riveted  to  his  ankle.  Ah  I  if  he 
had  only  known,  if  he  had  only  guessed.  What  a  big- 
ger game  he  would  have  played.  What  a  fine  match 
he  might  have  won  with  this  little  Susan  for  stakes. 
How  was  it  he  had  been  blind  enough  not  to  understand 
that? 

They  reached  the  dining-room  —  an  immense  apart- 
ment, with  marble  columns,  and  walls  hung  with  old 
tapestry.  Walter  perceived  his  descriptive  writer,  and 
darted  forward  to  take  him  by  the  hands.  He  was 
intoxicated  with  joy.  "  Have  you  seen  everything? 
Have  you  shown  him  everything,  Susan?  What  a  lot 
of  people,  eh.  Pretty-boy  1  Did  you  see  the  Prince  dc 
Guerchc?  He  came  and  drank  a  glass  of  punch  here 
just  now,"  he  exclaimed. 

Th^n  he  darted  towards  the  Senator  Rissolin,  who 
was  towing  along  his  wife,  bewildered,  and  bedecked 
like  a  stall  at  a  fair.  A  gentleman  bowed  to  Susan, 
a  tall,  thin  fellow,  slightly  bald,  with  yellow  whiskers, 
and  that  air  of  good  breeding  which  is  everywhere  rec- 
ognizable. George  heard  his  name  mentioned,  the 
Marquis  de  Cazolles,  and  became  suddenly  jealous  of 
him.  How  long  had  she  known  him?  Since  her  ac- 
cession to  wealth,  no  doubt.     He  divined  a  suitor. 
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He  was  taken  by  the  arm.  It  was  Norbert  de  Va- 
renne.  The  old  poet  was  airing  his  long  hair  and 
worn  dress-coat  with  a  weary  and  indifferent  air. 
'^  This  is  what  they  call  amusing  themselves/'  said  he. 
"  By  and  by  they  will  dance,  and  then  they  will  go  bed, 
and  the  little  girls  will  be  delighted.  Have  some  cham- 
pagne.    It  is  capital." 

He  had  a  glass  filled  for  himself,  and  bowing  to  Du 
Roy,  who  had  taken  another,  said :  ^'  I  drink  to  the 
triumph  of  wit  over  wealth."  Then  he  added 
softly:  "Not  that  wealth  on  the  part  of  others 
hurts  me,  or  that  I  am  angry  at  it.  But  I  protest  on 
principle." 

George  no  longer  listened  to  him.  He  was  looking 
for  Susan,  who  had  just  disappeared  with  the  Marquis 
de  CazoUes,  and  abruptly  quitting  Norbert  de  Varenne, 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  young  girl.  A  dense  crowd 
in  quest  of  refreshments  checked  him.  When  he  at 
length  made  his  way  through  it,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  de  Marelles.  He  was  still  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  the  wife,  but  he  had  not  for  some  time 
past  met  the  husband,  who  seized  both  his  hands,  say- 
ing: "  How  can  I  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  the 
advice  you  gave  me  through  Clotilde.  I  have  gained 
close  on  a  hundred  thousand  francs  over  the  Morocco 
loan.  It  is  to  you  I  owe  them.  You  are  a  valuable 
friend." 

Several  men  turned  round  to  look  at  the  pretty  and 
elegant  brunette.  Du  Roy  replied :  "  In  exchange 
for  that  service,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  going  to  take 
your  wife,  or  rather  to  offer  her  my  arm.  Husband 
and  wife  are  best  apart,  you  know." 

Monsieur  de   Marelle  bowed,   saying:     **  You  are 
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quite  right.  If  I  lose  you,  we  will  meet  here  in  an 
hour." 

"  Exactly." 

The  pair  plunged  into  the  crowd,  followed  by  the 
husband.  Clotilde  kept  saying:  **  How  lucky  these 
Walters  are  I  That  is  what  it  is  to  have  business  intelli- 
gence." 

George  replied :  "  Bah  1  Clever  men  always  make 
a  position  one  way  or  another." 

She  said :  "  Here  are  two  girls  who  will  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  apiece.  Without  reckoning 
that  Susan  is  pretty." 

He  said  nothing.  His  own  idea,  coming  from  an- 
other's mouth,  irritated  him.  She  had  not  yet  seen  the 
picture  of  "  Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water,"  and  he  pro- 
posed to  take  her  to  it.  They  amused  themselves  by 
talking  scandal  of  the  people  they  recognized,  and 
making  fun  of  those  they  did  not.  Saint-Potin  passed 
by,  bearing  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  number  of  decora- 
tions, which  greatly  amused  them.  An  ex-ambassador 
following  him  showed  far  fewer. 

Du  Roy  remarked :  **  What  a  mixed  salad  of 
society." 

Boisrenard,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  had  also 
adorned  his  button-hole  with  the  green  and  yellow  rib- 
bon worn  on  the  day  of  the  duel.  The  Viscountess  dc 
Percemur,  fat  and  bedecked,  was  chatting  with  a  duke 
in  the  little  Louis  XVI  boudoir. 

George  whispered 2     "  An  amorous  tete-a-tete" 

But  on  passing  through  the  greenhouse,  he  noticed  hie 
wife  seated  beside  Laroche-Mathieu,  both  almost  hidden 
behind  a  clump  of  plants.  They  seemed  to  be  assert- 
ing:    **  We  have  appointed  a  meeting  here,  a  meeting 
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in  public.     For  we  do  not  care  a  rap  what  people  think." 

Madame  dc  Marelle  agreed  that  the  Jesus  of  Karl 
Marcowitch  was  astounding,  and  they  retraced  their 
steps.  They  had  lost  her  husband.  George  inquired : 
"  And  Laurine,  is  she  still  angry  with  me?  " 

*'  Yes,  still  so  as  much  as  ever.  She  refuses  to  sec 
you,  and  walks  away  when  you  are  spoken  of." 

He  did  not  reply.  The  sudden  enmity  of  this  little 
girl  vexed  and  oppressed  him.  Susan  seized  on  them 
as  they  passed  through  a  doorway,  exclaiming:  **  Ah  I 
here  you  are.  Well,  Pretty-boy,  you  must  remain  alone. 
I  am  going  to  take  away  Clotilde  to  show  her  my  room." 

The  two  moved  rapidly  away,  gliding  through  the 
throng  with  that  undulating  snake-like  motion  women 
know  how  to  adopt  in  a  crowd.  Almost  immediately 
a  voice  murmured:     **  George." 

It  was  Madame  Walter,  who  went  on  in  a  low  tone : 
"  Oh !  how  ferociously  cruel  you  are.  How  you  do 
make  me  suffer  without  reason.  I  told  Susan  to  get 
your  companion  away  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  a  word 
to  you.  Listen,  I  must  speak  to  you  this  evening,  I 
must,  or  you  don't  know  what  I  will  do.  Go  into  the 
conservatory.  You  will  find  a  door  on  the  left  leading 
into  the  garden.  Follow  the  path  in  front  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  it  you  will  find  an  arbor.  Wait  for  me  there  • 
in  ten  minutes'  time.  If  you  won't,  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  will  create  a  scene  here  at  once." 

He  replied  loftily:  "Very  well.  I  will  be  at  the 
spot  you  mention  within  ten  minutes." 

And  they  separated.  But  Jacques  Rival  almost 
made  him  behindhand.  He  had  taken  him  by  the  arm 
and  was  telling  him  a  lot  of  things  in  a  very  excited 
manner.     He  had  no  doubt  come  from  the  refreshment 
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buffet.  At  length  Du  Roy  left  him  in  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  de  Marelle,  whom  he  had  come  across,  and 
bolted.  He  still  had  to  take  precautions  not  to  be  seen 
by  his  wife  or  Laroche-Mathieu.  He  succeeded,  for 
they  seemed  deeply  interested  in  something,  and  found 
himself  in  the  garden.  The  cold  air  struck  him  like 
an  ice  bath.  He  thought :  '*  Confound  it,  I  shall  catch 
cold,"  and  tied  his  pocket-handkerchief  round  his  neck. 
Then  he  slowly  went  along  the  walk,  seeing  his  way 
with  difficulty  after  coming  out  of  the  bright  light  of  the 
reception-rooms.  He  could  distinguish  to  the  right 
and  left  leafless  shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  were 
quivering.  Light  filtered  through  their  branches,  com- 
ing from  the  windows  of  the  mansion.  He  saw  some- 
thing white  in  the  middle  of  the  path  in  front  of  him, 
and  Madame  Walter,  with  bare  arms  and  bosom,  said 
in  a  quivering  voice;  "Ah  here  you  are;  you  want 
to  kill  me,  then?" 

He  answered  quickly:  "No  melodramatics,  I  beg 
of  you,  or  I  shall  bolt  at  once." 

She  had  seized  him  round  the  neck,  and  with  her 
lips  close  to  his,  said :  "  But  what  have  I  done  to  you  ? 
You  are  behaving  towards  me  like  a  wretch.  What 
have  I  done  to  you?  " 

•  He  tried  to  repulse  her.  "  You  wound  your  hair 
round  every  one  of  my  buttons  the  last  time  I  saw  you, 
and  It  almost  brought  about  a  rupture  between  my  wife 
and  myself." 

She  was  surprised  for  a  moment,  and  then,  shaking 
her  head,  said :  "  Oh !  your  wife  would  not  mind.  It 
was  one  of  your  mistresses  who  had  made  a  scene 
over  it." 

"  I  have  no  mistresses."  ^        , 
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"  Nonsense.  But  why  do  you  no  longer  ever  come 
to  see  me  ?  Why  do  you  refuse  to  come  to  dinner,  even 
once  a  week,  with  me  ?  What  I  suffer  is  fearful.  I 
love  you  to  that  degree  that  I  no  longer  have  a  thought 
that  is  not  forypu;  that  I  see  you  continually  before 
my  eyes ;  that  I  can  no  longer  say  a  word  without  being 
ah-aid  of  uttering  your  name.  ^  You  cannot  understand 
that,  I  know.  It  s^eems  to  me  that  I  am  seized  in  some 
one's  dutches,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  I  don't  know  what. 
Your  remembrance,  always  with  me,  clutches  my  throat, 
tears  my  chest,  breaks  my  legs  so  as  to  no  longer  leave 
me  strength  to  walk.  And  I  remain  like  an  animal 
sitting  all  day  on  a  chair  thinking  of  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  She  was  no 
longer  the  big  frolicsome  tomboy  he  had  known,  but  a 
bewildered  despairing  woman,  capable  of  anything.  A 
vague  project,  however,  arose  in  his  mind.  He  replied : 
"  My  dear,  love  is  not  eternal.  We  take  and  we  leave 
one  another.  But  when  it  drags  on,  as  between  us  two, 
it  becomes  a  terrible  drag.  I  will  have  no  more  of  it. 
That  is  the  truth.  However,  if  you  can  be  reasonable, 
and  receive  and  treat  me  as  a  friend,  I  will  come  as  I 
used  to.     Do  you  feel  capable  of  that?  " 

She  placed  her  two  bare  arms  on  George's  coat,  and 
murmured :  "  I  am  capable  of  anything  in  order  to 
see  you." 

"Then  it  is  agreed  on,"  said  he;  "we  are  friends, 
and  nothing  more." 

She  stammered:  "It  is  agreed  on;"  and  then, 
holding  out  her  lips  to  him :  "  One  more  kiss ;  the 
last." 

He  refused  gently,  saying:  "  No,  we  must  keep  to 
bur  agreement" 
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She  turned  aside,  wiping  away  a  couple  of  tears,  and 
then,  drawing  from  her  bosom  a  bundle  of  papers  tied 
with  pink  silk  ribbon,  oflEered  it  to  Du  Roy,  saying: 
"Here;  it  is  your  share  of  the  profit  in  the  Morocco 
affair.  I  was  so  pleased  to  have  gained  it  for  you. 
Here,  take  it." 

.  He  wanted  to  refuse,  observing;     "No,  I  will  not 
take  that  money.** 

Then  she  grew  indignant.  "  Ah  I  so  you  won't  take 
it  now.  It  is  yours,  yours,  only.  If  you  do  not  take 
it,  I  will  throw  it  into  the  gutter.  You  won't  act  like 
that,  George?  " 

He  received  the  little  bundle,  and  slipped  it  .into  his 
pocket. 

"  We  must  go  in,"  said  he,  "  you  will  catch  cold." 

She  murmured :  "  So  much  the  better,  if  I  could 
die." 

She  took  one  of  his  hands,  kissed  it  passionately,  with 
rage  and  despair,  and  fled  towards  the  mansion.  He 
returned,  gujietly  rjeflecting.  Then  he  re-entered  the 
conservatory  with  haughty  forehead  and  smiling  lip. 
His  wife  and  Laroche-Mathieu  were  no  longer  there. 
The  crowd  was  thinning.  It  was  becoming  evident  that 
they  would  not  stay  for  the  dance.  He  perceived 
Susan  arm-in-arm  with  her  sister.  They  both  came 
towards  him  to  ask  him  to  dance  the  first  quadrille  with 
the  Count  de  Latour  Yvelin. 

He  was  astonished,  and  asked:     "  Who  is  he,  too?  " 

Susan  answered  maliciously:  "  A  new  friend  of  my 
sister's."  Rose  blushed,  and  murmured;  "You  are 
very  spiteful,  Susan;  he  is  no  more  my  friend  than 
yours." 

Susan  smiled,  saying :     "  Oh !  I  know  all  about  it" 
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Rose  annoyed,  turned  her  back  on  them  and  went 
away.  Du  Roy  familiary  took  the  elbow  of  the  young 
girl  left  standing  beside  him,  and  said  in  his  caressing 
voice:  "Listen,  my  dear,  you  believe  me  to  be  your 
friend?" 

"  Yes,  Pretty-boy/' 

"  You  have  confidence  in  me?  "     "  Quite." 

"  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  just  now?  " 

"What  about?" 

"  About  your  marriage,  or  rather  about  the  man  you 
are  going  to  marry."     "  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  ypu  will  promise  me  one  thing?  " 

"Ycsibiitwhatisit?" 

"  To  consult  me  every  time  that  your  hand  is  asked 
for,  and  not  to  accept  anyone  without  taking  my 
advice." 

"  Very  well." 
.  "  And  to  keep  this  a  secret  between  us  two.     Not  a 
word  of  it  to  your  father  or  your  mother." 

"Not  a  word." 

"  It  is  a.  promise,  then?  "     "  It  h  a  promise." 

Rival  came  up  with  a  bustling  air.  "  Madenooiselle, 
your  papa  wants  you  for  the  dance." 

She  said:     "  Come  along,  Pretty-boy." 

But  he  refused,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  at 
once,  wishing  to  be  alone  in  order  to  think.  Too  many 
new  ideas  had  entered  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  look 
for  his  wife.  In  a  short  time  be  saw  her  drinking  choc- 
olate at  the  buffet  with  two  gentlemen  unknown  to  him. 
She  introduced  her  husband  without  mentioning  their 
names  to  him.  After  a  few  momentSr  be  said,  "  Shall 
we  go?" 

"  When  you  like." 
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She  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked  back  through  the 
reception-rooms,  in  which  the  public  were  growing  few. 
She  said:  "  Where  is  Madame  Walter,  I  should  like 
to  wish  her  good-bye?  " 

"  It  is  better  not  to.  She  would  try  to  keep  us  for 
the  ball,  and  I  have  had  enough  of  this." 

"  That  is  so,  you  are  quite  right." 

All  the  way  home  they  were  silent.  But  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  their  room  Madeleine  said  smilingly,  before 
even  taking  off  her  veil.     **  I  have  a  surprise  for  you." 

He  growled  ill-temperedly :     "  What  is  it?  " 

"  Guess."     "  I  will  make  no  such  effort." 

"  Well,  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary." 

"  Yes." 

"  The  time  for  New  Year's  gifts." 

"Yes." 

"  Here's  one  for  you  that  Laroche-Mathieu  gave  rae 
just  now." 

She  gave  him  a  little  black  box  resembling  a  jewel- 
case.  He  opened  it  indifferently,  and  saw  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  grew  somewhat  pale,  then 
smiled,  and  said :  "  I  should  have  preferred  ten  mil- 
lions.    That  did  not  cost  him  much." 

She  had  expected  an  outburst  of  joy,  and  was  irritated 
at  this  coolness.  **  You  are  really  incredible.  Nothing 
satisfies  you  now,"  said  she. 

He  replied,  tranquilly:  "That  man  is  only  paying 
his  debt,  and  he  still  owes  me  a  great  deal." 

She  was  astonished  at  his  tone,  and  resumed :  "  It 
is  though,  a  big  thing  at  your  age." 

He  remarked :  "  All  things  are  relative.  I  could 
have  something  bigger  now." 
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He  had  taken  the  case,  and  placing  it  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, looked  for  some  moments  at  the  glittering  star  it 
contained.  Then  he  closed  it  and  went  to  bed,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

The  Journal  Officiel  of  the  first  of  January  announced 
the  nomination  of  Monsieur  Prosper  George  Du  Roy, 
journalist,  to  the  dignity  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  for  special  services.  The  name  was  written  in 
two  words,  which  gave  George  more  pleasure  than  the 
derivation  itself. 

An  hour  after  having  read  this  piece  of  news  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Madame  Walter  begging  him  to 
come  and  dine  with  her  that  evening  with  his  wife,  to 
celebrate  his  new  honors.  He  hesitated  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  throwing  this  note,  written  in  ambigu- 
ous terms,  into  the  fire,  said  to  Madeleine : 

"  We  are  going  to  dinner  at  the  Walter's  this  tvtnr 
mg. 

She  was  astonished.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  never 
wanted  to  set  foot  in  the  house  again." 

He  only  remarked :     "  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

When  they  arrived  Madame  Walter  was  alone  in  the 
little  Louis  XVL  boudoir  she  had  adopted  for  the  re- 
ception of  personal  friends.  Dressed  in  black,  she  had 
powdered  her  hair,  which  rendered  her  charming.  She 
had  the  air  at  a  distance  of  an  old  woman,  and  close  at 
hand  of  a  young  one,  and  when  one  looked  at  her  well, 
of  a  pretty  snare  for  the  eyes. 

**  You  are  in  mourning?  "  inquired  Madeleine. 

She  replied,  sadly :  "  Yes,  and  no.  I  have  not  lost 
any  relative.  But  I  have  reached  the  age  when  one 
wears  the  mourning  of  one's  life.  I  wear  it  to-day  to 
inaugurate  it.     In  future  I  shall  wear  it  in  my  heart." 
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Du  Roy  thought:  "Will  this  resolution  hold 
good?" 

The  dinner  was  somewhat  dull.  Susan  alone  chat- 
tered incessantly.  Rose  seemed  preoccupied.  The 
journalist  was  warmly  congratulated.  During  the 
evening  they  strolled  chatting  through  the  saloons  and 
the  conservatory.  As  Du  Roy  was  walking  in  the  rear 
with  Madame  Walter,  she  checked  him  by  the  arm. 

"Listen,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  will  never 
speak  to  you  of  anything  again,  never.  But  come  and 
see  me,  George.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  without 
you,  impossible.  It  is  indescribable  torture.  I  feel 
you,  I  cherish  you  before  my  eyes,  in  my  heart,  all  day 
and  all  night  It  is  as  though  you  had  caused  me  to 
drink  a  porson  which  was  eating  me  away  within.  I 
cannot  bear  it,  no,  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  am  willing  to  be 
nothing  but  an  old  woman  for  you.  I  have  made  my 
hair  white  to  show  you  so,  but  come  here,  only  come  here 
from  time  to  time  as  a  friend." 

She  had  taken  his  hand  and  was  squeezing  it,  crush- 
ing It,  burying  her  nails  in  his  flesh. 

He  answered,  quietly:  "  It  is  understood,  then.  It 
is  useless  to  speak  of  all  that  again.  You  see  I  came  to- 
day at  once  on  receiving  your  letter." 

Walter,  who  had  walked  on  in  advance  with  his  two 
daughters  and  Madeleine,  was  waiting  for  Du  Roy  be- 
side the  picture  of  "  Jesus  Walking  on  the  Waters." 

"  Fancy,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  found  my  wife  yes- 
terday on  her  knees  before  this  picture,  as  if  in  a  chapel. 
She  was  paying  her  devotions.     How  I  did  laugh." 

Madame  Walter  replied  in  a  firm  voice  —  a  voice 
thrilling  with  secret  exultation :  "  It  is  that  Christ  who 
will  save  my  soul.     He  gives  me  strength  and  courage 
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every  time  I  look  at  Him/'  And  pausing  in  front  of 
the  Divinity  standing  amidst  the  waters,  she  murmured: 
"How  handsome  he  is.  How  afraid  of  Him  those 
men  are,  and  yet  how  they  love  Him.  Look  at  His 
head,  His  eyes  —  how  simple  yet  how  supernatural  at 
the  same  time." 

.  Susan  exclaimed,  **  But  He  resembles  you,  Pretty- 
boy.  I  am  sure  He  resembled  you.  If  you  had  a 
beard,  or  if  He  was  clean  shaven,  you  would  be  both 
alike.     Oh,  but  it  is  striking  1  " 

She  insisted  on  his.  standing  beside  the  picture,  and 
they  all,  indeed,  recognized  that  the  two  faces  resembled 
one  another.  Everyone  was  astonished.  Walter 
thought  it  very  singular.  Madeleine,  smiling,  declared 
that  Jesus  had  a  more  manly  air.  Madame  Walter 
stood  motionless,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  face  of  her  lover 
beside  the  face  of  Christ,  and  had  become  as  white  as 
her  hair. 

XVI 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the  Du  Roys 
often  visited  the  Walters.  George  even  dined  there  by 
himself  continually,  Madeleine  saying  she  was  tired,  and 
preferring  to  remain  at  home.  He  had  adopted  Friday 
as  a  fixed  day,  and  Madame  Walter  never  invited  any- 
one that  evening;  it  belonged  to  Pretty-boy,  to  him 
alone.  After  dinner  they  played  cards,  and  fed  the 
goldfish,  amusing  themselves  like  a  family  circle.  Sev- 
eral times  behind  a  door  or  a  clump  of  shrubs  in  the 
conservatory,  Madame  Walter  had  suddenly  clasped 
George  in  her  arms,  and  pressing  him  with  all  her 


strength  to  her  breast,  had  whispered  in  his  ean."  I  lo 
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you,  I  love  you  till  it  is  killing  mc/'  But  he  had  always 
coldly  repulsed  her,  replying,  in  a  dry  tone:  "  If  you 
begin  that  business  once  again,  I  shall  not  come  here  any 


more." 


Towards  the  end  of  March  the  marriage  of  the  two 
sisters  was  all  at  once  spoken  about.  Rose,  it  was  said, 
was  to  marry  the  Count  de  Latour-Yvelin,  and  Susan 
the  Marquis  de  CazoUcs.  These  two  gentlemen  had 
become  familiars  of  the  household,  those  familiars  to 
whom  special  favors  and  marked  privileges  are  granted. 
George  and  Susaa  continued  to  live  in  a  species  of  free 
and  fraternal  intimacyn^omping  for  hours,  making  fun 
of  everyone,  and  seeming  gF^atly  to  enjoy  one  another^s 
company.  They  had  never  spokSMgain  of  the  possible 
marriage  of  the  young  girl,  nor  Ojf^t^^  suitors  who 
offered  themselves. 

The  governor  had  brought  George  home  to  MR^^'^f 
morning.  Madame  Walter  was  called  away  imir^P^** 
ately  after  the  repast  to  see  one  of  the  tradesmen,  aff^ 
the  young  fellow  said  to  Susan :  "  Let  us  go  and  fe^^ 
the  goldfish."  ^ 

They  each  took  a  piece  of  crumb  of.  bread  from  the'- 
table  and  went  into  the  conservatory.     All  along  the  \ 
marble  brim  cushions  were  left  lying  on  the  ground,  so    *^ 
that  one  could  kneel  down  round  the  basin,  so  as  to  be 
nearer  the  fish.     They  each  took  one  of  these,  side  by     ' 
side,  and  bending  over  the  water,  began  to  throw  in 
pellets  of  bread  rolled  between  the  fingers.     The  fish,  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  them,  flocked  round,  wag- 
ging their  tails,  waving  their  fins,  rolling  their  great 
projecting  eyes,  turning  round,  diving  to  catch  the  bait 
as  it  sank,  and  coming  up  at  once  to  ask  for  more. 
They  had  a  funny  action  of  the  mouth,  sudden  and  rapid 
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movements,  a  strangely  monstrous  appearance,  and 
against  the  sand  of  the  bottom  stood  out  a  bright  red, 
passing  like  flames  through  the  transparent  water,  or 
showing,  as  soon  as  they  halted,  the  blue  edging  to  their 
scales.  George  and  Susan  saw  their  own  faces  looking 
up  in  the  water,  and  smiled  at  them.  All  at  once  he 
said  in  a  low  voice :  "  It  is  not  kind  to  hide  things  from 
me,  Susan." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Pretty-boy?  "  asked  she. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  what  you  promised  me  here 
on  the  evening  of  the  fete  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  To  consult  me  every  time  your  hand  was  asked  for." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  it  has  been  asked  for." 

"By  whom?" 

"  You  know  very  well." 

"  No.     I  swear  to  you." 

"  Yes,  you  do.  That  great  fop,  the  Marquis  de 
CazoUes." 

"  He  is  not  a  fop,  in  the  first  place." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  he  is  stupid,  ruined  by  play,  and 
worn  out  by  dissipation.  It  is  really  a  nice  match  for 
you,  so  pretty,  so  fresh,  and  so  intelligent." 

She  inquired,  smiling:  "What  have  you  against 
him?" 

"  I,. nothing." 

"  Yes,  you  have.     He  is  not  all  that  you  say." 

"  Nonsense.     He  is  a  fool  and  an  intriguer." 

She  turned  round  somewhat,  leaving  off  looking  into 
the  water,  and  said:  "  Come,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  " 

He  said,  as  though  a  secret  was  being  wrenched  from 
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the  bottom  of  his  heart:  "I  —  I  —  am  jealous  of 
him." 

She  was  slightly  astonished,  saying :     "  You?  " 

"  Yes,  I." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  m  love  with  you,  and  you  know  it 
very  well,  you  naughty  girh" 

She  said,  in  a  severe  tone:  "  You  are  mad,  Pretty- 
boy." 

He  replied ;  "  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  mad. 
Ought  I  to  have  admitted  that  * —  I,  a  married  man,  to 
you,  a  young  girl?  I  am  more  than  mad,  I  am  guilty. 
I  have  no  possible  hope,  and  the  thought  of  that  drives 
me  out  of  my  senses.  And  when  I  hear  it  said  that  you 
are  going  to  be  married,  I  have  fits  of  rage  enough  to 
kill  someone.     You  must  forgive  me  this,  Susan." 

H^  was  silent.  The  whole  of  the  fish,  to  whom 
bread  was  no  longer  being  thrown,  were  motionless, 
drawn  up  in  line  like  English  soldiers,  and  looking  at 
the  bent  heads  of  those  two  who  were  no  longer  trou- 
bling themselves  about  them.  The  young  girl  murmured, 
half  sadly,  half  gayly :  **  It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  mar- 
ried. What  would  you  ?  Nothing  can  be  done.  It  is 
settled." 

He  turned  suddenly  towards  her,  and  said  right  in 
her  face:     "  If  I  were  free,  would  you  marry  me?  " 

She  replied,  in  a  tone  of  sincerity :  **  Yes,  Pretty- 
boy,  I  would  marry  you,  for  you  please  me  far  better 
than  any  of  the  others." 

He  rose,  and  stammered:  "  Thanks,  thanks;  do  not 
say  *  yes '  to  anyone  yet,  I  beg  of  you ;  wait  a  little 
longer,  I  entreat  you.  Will  you  promise  me  this 
rouch?^ 
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She  murmured,  somewhat  uneasily,  and  without  un- 
derstanding what  he  wanted :     "  Yes,  I  promise  you." 

Du  Roy  threw  the  lump  of  bread  he  still  held  in  his 
hand  into  the  water,  and  fled  as  though  he  had  lost  his 
head,  without  wishing  her  good-bye.  All  the  fish 
rushed  eagerly  at  this  lump  of  crumb,  which  floated,  not 
having  been  kneaded  in  the  fingers,  and  nibbled  it  with 
greedy  mouths.  They  dragged  it  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  basin,  and  forming  a  moving  cluster,  a  kind  of  an« 
imated  and  twisting  flower,  a  live  flower  fallen  into  the 
water  head  downwards. 

Susan,  surprised  and  uneasy,  got  up  and  returned 
slowly  to  the  dining-room.     The  journalist  had  left. 

He  came  home  very  calm,  and  as  Madeleine  was  writ- 
ing letters,  said  to  her:  '*  Are  you  going  to  dine  at  the 
Walters' on  Friday?     I  am  going." 

She  hesitated,  and  replied':  **  No.  I  do  not  feel 
very  well.     I  would  rather  stay  at  home.'* 

He  remarked:     *'  Just  as  you  like." 

Then  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  again  at  once 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  keeping  watch  over  her, 
following  her  about,  knowing  all  her  movements.  The 
hour  he  had  been  awaiting  was  at  length  at  hand.  He 
had  not  been  deceived  by  the  tone  in  which  she  had  said  : 
"  I  would  rather  stay  at  home." 

He  was  very  amiable  towards  her  during  the  next  few 
days.  He  even  appeared  lively,  which  was  not  usual, 
and  she  said :     "  You  are  growing  quite  nice  again." 

He  dressed  early  on  the  Friday,  in  order  to  make 
some  calls  before  going  to  the  governor's,  he  said.  He 
started  just  before  six,  after  kissing  his  wife,  and  went 
and  took  a  cab  at  the  Place  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 
He  said  to  the  driver:     **  Pull  up  in  front  of^Na  17, 
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Rue  Fontaine,  and  stay  there  till  I  tell  you  to  go  on 
again.  Then  drive  to  the  Cock  Pheasant  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Lafayette." 

The  cab  started  at  a  slow  trot,  and  Du  Roy  drew 
down  the  blinds.  As  soon  as  he  was  opposite  the  door 
he  did  not  take  his  eyes  ofiE  it.  After  waiting  ten  min- 
utes he  saw  Madeleine  come  out  and  go  in  the  direction 
of  the  outer  boulevards.  As  soon  as  she  had  got  far 
enough  off  he  put  his  head  through  the  window,  and 
said  to  the  driver :  **  Go  on."  The  cab  started  again, 
and  landed  him  in  front  of  the  Cock  Pheasant,  a 
well-known  middle-class  restaurant.  George  went  into 
the  main  dining-room  and  ate  slowly,  looking  at  his 
watch  from  time  to  time.  At  half-past  seven,  when  he 
had  finished  his  coffee,  drank  two  liqueurs  of  brandy, 
and  slowly  smoked  a  good  cigar,  he  went  ont,  hailed 
another  cab  that  was  going  by  empty,  and  was  driven 
to  the  Rue  La  Rochefoucauld.  He  ascended  without 
making  any  inquiry  of  the  doorkeeper,  to  the  third  story 
of  the  house  he  had  told  the  man  to  drive  to,  and  when 
a  servant  opened  the  door  to  him,  said :  "  Monsieur 
Guibert  de  Lorme  is  at  home,  is  he  not?  " 

**  Yes  sir." 

He  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
waited  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  a  gentleman  came  in, 
tall,  and  with  a  military  bearing,  gray-haired  though  still 
young,  and  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Du  Roy  bowed,  and  said:  "  As  I  foresaw,  Mr.  Corn- 
missionary,  my  wife  is  now  dining  with  her  lover  in  the 
furnished  rooms  they  have  hired  in  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs." 

The  commissary  of  police  bowed,  saying :  "  I  am  at 
your  service,  sir." 
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George  contimtd:  "You  have  until  nine  o'clock, 
have  you  not?  That  limit  of  time  passed,  you  cjn  no 
longer  enter  a  private  dwelling  to  prove  adultery." 

"  No,  sir;  seven  o'clock  in  winter,  nine  o'clock  from 
the  31st  March.  It  is  the  5  th  of  April,  so  we  have  till 
nine  o'clock. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Commissionary,  I  have  a  cab  down- 
stairs ;  we  can  take  the  officers  who  will  accompany  you, 
and  wait  a  little  before  the  door.  The  later  we  arrive 
the  best  chance  we  have  of  catching  them  in  the  act." 

"  As  you  like,  sir." 

The  commissary  left  the  room,  and  then  returAed 
with  an  overcoat,  hiding  his  tri-colored  sash.  He  drew 
back  to  let  Du  Roy  pass  out  first.  But  the  journalist, 
who  was  preoccupied,  declined  to  do  so,  and  kept  say- 
ing:    "  After  you,  sir,  after  you." 

The  commissary  said:  "Go  first,  sir,  lam  at 
home." 

George  bow^d,  and  passed  out  They  went  first  to 
the  police  office  to  pick  up  three  officers  in  plain  clothes 
who  were  awaiting  them,  for  George  had  given  notice 
during  the  day  that  the  surprise  would  take  place  that 
evening.  One  of  the  ^nen  got  on  the  box  beside  the 
driver.  The  other  two  entered  the  cab,  which  reached 
the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  Du  Roy  said:  "  I  have  a  plan 
of  the  rooms.  They  are  on  the  second  floor.  We  shall 
first  find  a  little  ante-room,  then  a  dining-room,  then  the 
bedroom.  The  three  rooms  open  into  one  another. 
Xhgre  is  no^  way  ojit  to  jFadlitate  flight.  There  is  a 
locksmith  a  little  furtlier  on.  .  H^  is  holding  himself  in 
jfeadiqeas  to  be  called  .upoA  by  you." 

When  they  arrived  opposite  the  house  it  was  ojply  a 
qupr^fp,pa$t.eigh^,)^/d  d?.ey  waited  in  silence  for  more 
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than  twenty  Vnihutcs.  6ut  \<4ien  he  siW  tht  threfe  qiTar- 
ters  about  to  strike,  Geor^  «aM :  **  Let  m  start 
now." 

They  weht  up  the  ^taifs  witttbnt  trotiMihg  tiicrtrselves 
a^out  the  dborfceepcr,  Whto,  iirdeed,  ciid  rtbt  hotice  tfcem. 
One  of  the  officers  remained  in  the  street  to  ke^  Watdi 
on  the  frofnk  doot'.  The  four  men  ^topfpfed  "at  the  s6cond 
floor,  and  George  put  hts  eaf  to  the  tloor  ahd  ifien 
looked  through  thte  keyhblti.  tie  Aeithet  heahi  hot  saw 
anything.     He  ratig  the  'beB'. 

The  commissary  said  to  the  offi eel's:  "  Ybuifrftl  re- 
main in  "readiness  till  called  bn." 

And  they  waited.  At  the  ti^  tf  two  of  rtrt-fcr  fnin- 
utes  George  again  pulled  tlie  bell  several  tim^  \h  'suc- 
eession.  They  noted  a  hois^  ft'om  the  j^itthef  *d  of 
the  rooms,  and  then  a  ^ight  ^tep  appl'oadVefd.  Somc- 
6ne  *w&s  xomitig  to  ip;^  Vho  wk^  there.  Thtt  "Jburtialist 
then  rapped  smartly  on  the  panel  of  the  door.  A  voice, 
a  woman's  voice,  that  an  ftttemp^  Was  ev^rdfen^  hting 
riiad'c  to  disguise  asked:     "  Who  is  there P"^ 

The  commissary  replied:  "Open,  in  the  'hartie  of 
tfcelaw.'^'      '  .... 

■    The  voice  fept^ted:  /•^Whtf  art- ybti?*'     .  •     •' 

**  I  am  ^6  commissary  of  'poUte.  Open  Ate  doibr,  or 
I  willhaye  ittrokehin:"  -   ^' 

iRie  Voice  weYit  ohi     "  Whit  'do  you  want?  '^ 

t>u  !ftoy  said:  ''  It  fe  %f.  ft  is  ^useless  t6  wt!k  to 
esiitfpe."      •         "'  '    '     /  '     '    •     '  ';'         \ 

The  Irfeht  steps,  the  trfeadbf  ba'rb^fdft;  wiiS  heaYd  k<y 
^tWdraw,  and  then  In  a  few  ^ecohds  to  return. 

George  said :  "  If  yoti  M^dn^t  Open,  ^e  WM  break  in 
tfhddoor."  .     .  '        '      ' 

He  ^raspeld  the  handle;  art^  ^^hefl  ^ilowiy  With-liis 
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siuniider.  As  there  was  no: longer  any  rq)ly,  he  sud- 
denly gave  such  a  violent  and' vigorous  shock,  that  the 
old  lock  gave  way.  The  screws  were  torn  out  of  the 
wo6d^  and  he  abnost.  fell  over  Madeleine^  who  was 
standing  'm  the  antettXNKn^  dad  in  a  chemise  and  petti- 
coat, her  hikir  down,  ^her  Ic^  bare,  and  a  candle  in  iier 
htnd-  r-j         .        • .       ;;•:.,■•..• 

He  exclaimed:  "It  is  she,  we  have  thAm,"^and 
daorte'd  forward  into :  the  rooms^  The  commissat^,  hav- 
ing taken  off  his  hatt  followed  him^  and  the  startled 
woman  came  after,  lighting  the  way.  They  crossed  a 
dr&wing-rodm«  the  uncleaned stable  of  which  displayed 
the  remoahts  of.«  repast  ^^  empty  champagne  bottles, 
an  open  pot  of  fatted  goose  liver,  the  body  of  a  fowl, 
^nd  sornq  hali«ea.tea  bits. of  bread.  Two  plates  piled 
on  the  sideboard  were  piled  with  oyster  shells.  .  ' 
_.  Tb^  ^e4rpotn  somed  .diaorderedyafr*  though  i  by  a 
struggle^  A  d£e^  ^as  thrown  over  a  chair,  a  pair  of 
trpu$ers^hiuig  astride  the. arm  of  another.  Four  boots, 
two.  ^ax!ge^and  twio  amgU^  lay  dn  ±heir  sidles  at  the  foot 
of  the^bed,  =  It  was  tbie^  rckmi  of  a  house  let  out  in  fur* 
nish?d  lodgi(«a,  with  eommdnfriace  furniture,  filled  wtth 
^^t  h^tfsful  ai^id  tickeniog'Saiell  of  all  such  pla:eeg,  the 
odor  of  all  the  people  who  had  slept  or  lived  there  at 
day  ^rsiK  month*/  *  A  plate  ©f.  cakes,  a  botde  of  char- 
tr^Ml^i  w4  -W^o  Jiquieur  glasses^  still  half '  fuH^  incum- 
bered^ the  mantel-shelf.  The  upper  part  of  the  bronze 
clock  was  hidden  by  a  man's  hat. 

.  The  commissary  turned  round  sharply,  and  looking 
IVJa^eitine  Straight  in  the  face,  said:     "  You  are  Ma- 
dame Claire  Madeleine  Du  Roy,  wife  of  Monsieur 
Prosper  George  Du  Roy^  journalist,  here  present?  " 
, .  She: uttered. in. a  choiking  voice:     "  Yes,  sir.'V  ..^^t^ 
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**  What  are  you  doing !  here  ?  "     She  did  not  drhwtr. 

The  commissary  went  on :  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?  I  find  you  away  from  home,  ahnost  undressed, 
in  furnished  apartments.  What  did  you  come  here 
for?  '*  He  waited  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  as  she 
still  remained  silent,  he' continued:  ^- Since  you  will 
not  confess,  madame,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  verify  the 
state  of  things." 

In  the  bed  could  be  seen  the  outline  of  a  form  hidden 
beneath  the  clothes.  The  ocMnmissary  approached  and 
said:     **Sir." 

The  man  in  bed  did  not  stir*  He  seemed  tohave  his 
back  turned,  and  his  head  buried  under  a  pillow.  The 
commissary  touched  what  seemed  to  be  Us  'shoulder^ 
and  said: .  '*  Str^  do  bot,  I  beg  of  you,  force  me  to  take 
action."    .  '  .         -  '  j 

Bot  the  form  still  remamed  its  motionless  as  a  corpse. 
Du  Roy^  who  had  advanced  quickly,  ^ized  the  bed- 
dothdsi  pulled  them  down,  and  tearing  away  the  pillow^ 
revcakd  the  pale  face  of  Monsieur  ^Laroche-Mathieu. 
He  benit  over  laim,  and,  quivering  vmh  the-  desitb  te 
9pize  hitn  by.the  throat  kpd  strangle  him,  said,  between 
bis  clenched  teeifa^  *^U8veJat  leak  tht  courage*  off 
your  inftmy/'-*     .1,:     f:.    .-'     •       -        * 

The  commissary  agaih<asked:  ^"  Who  are-yoii?" 
-Tjie  bewildered:  lover.' :not  nepiying/  he  c^titiiwied: 
"  I  am  a  donwnissary  of  polide,  and  I  sumhion  you  to  tell 
me  your  name."  ■  ■    .    1       • 

George j  who  wias  quivering  with  brutal  wrath, 
sboijted:  V  Answer,  .you  coward/' or  I' will  tell  your 
name  myself."  ...       '    ^  •"     ■    •'-    • 

Then  the  man  in  the  ted  Btammered^*  "Mr.  Com- 
missary,  you  ought  not  to  allow  »lie  to-be  insulted  by  this 
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person.'  Is  it  with  you'or  with  him  that  I  have  to  cto? 
Is  it  to  you  or  to  him  that  I  have  to  answer?  '' 

His  mouth,  seiemed  to  j)e  dried  tip  as  he  ^pck^. 

The  commissary  replied:  "With  me,  sir;  with  mc 
ak>ne.    1  ask  you  who  you  are  ?  " 

The  other  was  silent.  He  held  the  sheet  close  up^  to 
his  neck,  and  rolled  his  startled  eyes.  *  His  little,  ctnrled- 
up  moustact^  showed  up  blade  upon  his  blanched  (ace. 

The  commissary  continued :  *'  You  will  not  answer, 
eh  ?  Then  I  sHall  be  forced  to  arrest  you.  In  any  case, 
get  up.     I  will  question  you  when  you  are  dressed." 

The  body  wriggled  in  the  bed,  and  tke  head  mur^ 
mured:     "  But  I  cannot,  before  you.'^ , 

The  commissary  asked:     "  Why  not?  " 

The  other  stammered :  "  Because  I  am  —  I  am  — 
quite  naked." 

:Du  Roy  began  to  chuckle  sneer ingly,  and  picking  up 
a  shirt  that  had  fallen  onto^the  floor,'  threw  it  onto  the 
bed,  exclaiming :  ^  -  Come,  get  up.  Since  you  have  un- 
dressed Ih  my  wife's  presence,  ytiu  can  very  well  dress 
in  mine."  ' 

Then  he  turned  his  back,  and  returned  towards  the 
fireplace.  Madeleine  had  recovered  all  her  coolness, 
and  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  was  i*eady  to  dare  anything. 
Her  eyes  glittered  with  bravado,  and  twisting  up  a  piece 
of  paper  she  lit,  as  thot^h  for  a  reception,  the  ten  can- 
dles in  the  ugly  candelabra,  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mantel-shelf.  Thdn,  leaning  against  this,  and  holding 
out  backwards  to  the  dying  fire  one  of  her  bare  feet 
which  she  lifted  up  behind  the  petticoat,  scarcely  sticking 
to  her  hips,  she  took  a  cigarette  from  a  pink  paper  case, 
lit  it,  and  began  to  smoke.  The  commissary  had  re- 
turned towards  her,  pending  that  her  adcomplic^j^^uj^ 
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She  inquired :  inBoloWly:?  "  Dof  you.  oft&h.  have  $iich 
jobs  as  these,  $ir? "  :.i  ... 

He  replied  gtavcly.:  "  As  Iseldbmi  w  powiiWc,  raa- 
damr." 

She  smiled  in  his  face,  laying;.  *^  I  copgratMlate.you; 
it  is  dirty  WQiEk/'  '  /       •  .     - 

8ht  afocted  riot  to  lopk  at  or  even  to  see:  her  husband. 

But; the  gentleman  in  the  bed  was  dre»infr  He  had 
put  on  his  troupers,  pulled  on  his  boots,  and  now  ap- 
proached putting  on  his  .waistcoat*  The  commissary 
turned  towards  him,  saying:  V  Now,  sir,  .will  you  tell 
me  whoyouare?" 

He  made  no  reply^  and  fche  official  said :  "  I  find  my- 
self obliged  tdarrust  ybu/' 

Xben^the  man  exdairtied  suddenly  c  /"  Do  -not'  lay 
hands  on  me.     My  person  is  inviolable."  .    i  . 

.  X)y,  Roy  darted  towards  hint  .as'  though  to  throw  him 
down,. and  growled  in  his  fiacot  *^  Caught  in  the  act,  in 
the.  act*  I  caa  have  you  arrested  if  I.t^oosc;  yes,  I 
can.''  Then^  in  a  zinging  tone,  he  added :  * '  This  sum 
is  Laroche-Mathieu,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.'' 

The  commissary  drew  back,  stupefied^  and  stam- 
mered;    "  Really, ^ir,  will  you  tell  me  who  you  arc?  '" 

The  other  had  mtideiip  his  mind,  and  said  in  forcible 
tones;  ''  For  once  that  scoundriel  has  not  lied.  I  am, 
indeed,  Larochc-^Mathieu,  the  mimster."  Then,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  towards  George'is  chest,  in  which  a  litde 
bit  of  red  ribbon  showed  itself,  he  added :  '*  And  tJiat 
rascal  weirs  oh  his  coat  the  cross  of  honor  whidi  I  gave 
him/^ 

Dw  Roy  had  become  liyiA,  With  a  rapid  movement 
he  tore  the  bit  of  ribbon  from  his- buttjonhole,  and, 
throwing  it  iato  the  fireplace,  eidaimcd:  ^t'  That  is  all 
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that  it  fit  for  a  docoration  coi^ing.iroma.  awine  like 
you." 

They  were  qvkt  dooei  face  to  face^  exasperated,  their 
fists  clenched^  the  one  lean>  with  a  flowmg  moustache, 
thf}  other  stouts  with  a  twisted  one.  The  cornmisaary 
stepped  rapidly  between  the  pair>  aad  pushing  them 
apart  with  his  hands»  observed :  **  Gentlemen,  you  are 
forgetting  yourselves;  you  ^e  lacking  in  self-respect." 

They  became  quiet  andturacd  on  their  heeb*  Made- 
leine, motionless,  was  still  smoking  in  silence. 

The  police  official  rcSiumed:  **  Sir,  I  have  found  you 
alone  with  Madame  Du  Roy  here,  you  in  bed,,  she  air 
most  naked,  with  your  clothes  scattered  about  the  room. 
This  is  legal  evidence  of  adultery.  You  cannot  deny 
thiis  evidence.     What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  •' 

Laroche-Mathieu  muimured:  ''I  ha.ve  nothing,  to 
say;  xio  your  duty." 

The  commissary  addressed  himself  to  Madeleine: 
"Do  you  admit,  madame,  that  this  gentleman  is  your 
Tovcr?" 

.  She  satd.  'with  a  certain  swagger :     *-  I  do.  not  deny  it ; 
lie  ia  my  lover/' 

"  That  is  enough." 

The  commissary  made  some  notes  as  to  the  condition 
and  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  As  he  was  finishing 
writings  the  miniver,  who  had  finished  dressing,  and 
was  waiting  with  his  greatcoat  over  his  arm  and  his  hat 
io  his  hand,  said :  ' '  Have  you  atiU .  need  of  me,  sir  ? 
What  am  I  to  da  ?     Can  I  withdraw  ?  " 

Du  Roy  turned  towards  him,  and  smiling  insolently, 
said :  **  Why  ^o  7  We  have  finished.  You  can  go  to 
bod  again,  sir;  wc  will  leave  you  alone."  And  placing 
a  finger  on  the  official's  arm,  he  continued:    /tLet  ,us 
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retire,  Mr/Coinniis$ai7v  we  have  nothing  tnofd  to  do  in 
this  place." 

Somewhat  surprised;  the  commissary  followed,  but 
on  the  threshold  of'  the  room  George  stopped  to  allow 
him  to  pass.  The  other  'declined,  out  of  politeness. 
Du  Roy  persisted,  sayir^:     *'  Pass  first,  sir." 

"  After  you,  sir,"  replied  the  commissary. 

The  journalist  bowed,  and  in  a  tone  of  ironical  po- 
liteness, said:  ^^  It  is  your  turn,  sir;  I  am  almost  at 
home  here." 

Then  he  softly/reclosed  the  door  with  an  air  of  dis- 
trretion. 

An  hour  later  George  Du  Roy  entered  the  offices  of 
the  Vie  Francaise.  '  Monsieur  Walter  w^  already 
there,  for  he  continued  to  manage  and  supervise  with 
solicitude  his  paper,  which  had  enormously  increased  in 
circulation,  and  greatly  helped  the  schemes  of  his  bank. 
Thie  nfianager  ratsed  his  head  and  said:  "  Ahl  here 
you  are.  You  look  very  strange.  Why  did  you  not 
come  to  dinner  with  us?     What  have  you  been  up  to?  " 

The  young  fellow,  sure  of  his  efiect,  said,^  emphasiz- 
ing every  word :  "  I  have  just  upset  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs." 

The  other  thought  he  was  joking,  and  said:  '^  Upset 
what?"  '     ' 

^*  I  am  going  to  turn  out  the  CalMnet.  That  is  all. 
It  is  quite  time  to  get  rid  of  that  rubbish." 

The  old  man  thought  that  his  leader<*writer  must  be 
drunk.  He  murmured :  "  Come,  you  are  talking  non- 
sertsev**  ^ 

'*  Not  at  all.  I  have  just  caught  Monsieur  Laroche- 
Mathieu  committing  adultery  with  my  wife.     The  com- 
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n^issary  of  police  has  verified. the  fact.  The  minister 
i&  do;ie  for." 

Walter,  aipazed,  pushed  his  spectacles  right  back  oa 
his  forehead,  and  said:     **  You  are  not  joking?  " 

*'Not  at  all.  I  am  evea  going  to  write  an  artic^ 
quit." 

**  But  whatdo  you  want  to  do?  " 

**  To  iipset.that  scoundrel,  that  wretch,  that  open  evil- 
doer." George  placed  his  hat  on  an  armchair,  and 
added:  ;  "j.Woe  to  those  who  cross  my  path.  I  never 
forgive/' 

The  manager  still  hesitated  at  understanding  matters. 
He  murmured :     **  But  —  your  wife  ?  *' 

*' My  application  for,  a  divorce  will  be  lodged  to- 
morrow morning.  I  shall  send  her  back  to  the  de* 
parted  Forestier." 

"  You  mean  tp  get  a  divorce?  " 

'*  Yes.  I  was  ridiculous.  But  I  had  to  play  the  idiot 
in  order  to  catch  them.  Tha*t's  done.  I  am  master  of 
the  situation." 

Monsieur  Walter  could  not  get  over  it,  jjnd;  watched 
Du  Roy  with  startling  eyes,  ^thinking :  '  "Hang  it,^[hcre 
is  a  fellow  to  be  looked  ^fter/-    ^  .     '  ,  ,-. 

George  went  on:,  **  1,  fxn,  ifpw.  fr^e*  I  have  spmc 
money.  I  shall  pS^r  ^lyfiGlf^zp^fl,  pandida^te;  at  the  Octo? 
ber  electioos  for  niy  native^  place,  wb/fne  I  am  widl 
knojKfp.  I  could  npt  take  a.  position  or  ipakc  fnyself 
respected  ^ith  j[i;iat  wc^az^y  i)erho  w^  s^fp^Qf/^d'^y  fveiy 
o^e..  Sk^  ^;i,d: caught  ipf  Ijke  a.fool,  hi^bqgged,^ 
cuRnared  |i|e.  %t^incetl  ^cam^  alivfi^Jp  ^ey  Uttlo 
g9ff\p  I  kq^t  watch  on  her,  .th^  4at."  He,  jj^^gftoitp 
Isujgh,  ?nd  added:.    **  It  y^a,s  pop;  poristifir  yh^ij^ 
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cuckold,  a  'cuckold  wR^brt  itti^iAmg  it,  torifWiVig  and 
tranquil.  Now  I  am  free  from  the  leprosy  lie  kft  me^ 
JVly  hancte  are  free.  Now  ^  jiiaU  ^dt  Wh."  ffe  had 
seated  hihiseif  astride  a  chair,  ahd  rdfyeatcii,  as  though 
tliinkih^  ilbuci,  "  I  sh^B  tet  -dh/' 

And  Daddy  Walter,  still  looking  at  him  with  un- 
veiled eyes,  his  spectactcfs  Wm'aimrig^bshfd  up  on  liis 
forehead,  said  to  himsellf:  ^^  Yes,  he  will  get  ttn,  the 
rascal."*^ 

George  rose;  *'  1  aril  goittg  to  write  At  artidt  It 
must  be  done  discreetly.  But  you  know  it  will  bt  't^iYi- 
ble  f or  thfc  minister..  ^*e  tias  gorr6  to  smash.  He  can- 
not be  picked  up'  4'giln.  "iTie  'P^e  Franchise  hai  ito 
longer  ihy  interest  to.  Sp^rfe  him.^ 

The  o\A  fellbw*1^sitat'ed  for  a  few;  mbmbnts,  and 
then  made  up  his  mincj.  "  Dp  so,"  said  lie;  ^*  *)  Wmdh 
the  worse  for  those  who  gl^  into  such  messes.*^ 

XVII 

'■  TiMrt  hterfths'hkd  elapited.  Du  "RoyS  Aiv6ict  had 
jUSt  'befeH-^hted.  -fih  wf f e  had  t-estiiTied  ttii  HiAne  of 
Forestier,  and,  as  the  WalteH  Wei'e'WlekVe'in  the  i^th 
oF-gftily  'ftk  ^roftrt^Ale^,  At  WiS  Accidea  tWAt  he^d  they 
SH^d  iiJetttfi  dky'Sr  S**cbilhtry  ^gctfert-  bfcfore  "fltey 
ikftefi.'  A  Tftttftday  Ms^s^lttled,  and  Wi*«^^«ftted  ti% 
Atrtt:iii  (iht  niorHirtg  itt  a  lai^c%iv*Kh^  htftdia  wftft  *« 

iftfei^SBlg'  tt^fiuiieh'al  Ihfe  WVflM  •Hfetfrf-OiJatre  <« 
Steit  G^iftiift/ 'Pi'etty'-l/iy'hM'isIWi  to'>Bh  fee  oMy 
ftfa*'»'*6l^rty,-  ftif  hexorf^  nrt:  ^H^Jfe^flte iA-<*«!tete 
df-ttft^Mif^iitia-^A  iSititbVm/  but  aH-tltt  laift-faoHttlAt 
it  was  decided  that  the  Count  de  LatourTYveJin  should 
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be  called  for  on  the  way.  H^  had  bein  told  the  day 
before. 

Th^  carriage  pds^ed  up  the  Avenue. of  the  Champs 
Elysees  at  a  swhiglng  trot/and'then  travei^Eed-^theiBotf 
de  BbtilbgAe.  •  It  was  splendid  sommer  weadber,'rnot 
too  wamii  The  simllows  tlraced  loi^.awcscphig^  jincs 
across  the  blue  sky  that  one  fancied  one  caoLdl^trlY 9Ct 
aifCerf  they  had  pai^d.  Tht  three  ladiefe  occupiod'the 
baefc  scat,  the  mother  between. hor/daaghliers,  audi thjc 
men  wece  with  their  backs  to  the  horses,  Walter  between 
«h«'twi  gUWt^  They  crossed  the  Stinc,  skirted  Mount 
Valerien,  and  gained  Bougivaf  fat. order  to  follow. ithe 
river  as' f$rkj*Lep0cq,   .  '       '     .    '  .  r:     "^ 

^  The  Ct>u»it  de  LatoBit-Yvelin,  a  man  advancing;  to- 
wards middle-age,  with  loi^/light  whiskers^  gazed. ten* 
derly^iil  R^^e.  i  fhey  Aad  b6en' 'engaged'  fora^  month. 
George,  who  was  very  pale,  often  looked  at  Susan,  who 
was  psk\e  too.  Their  eyes  <>ftefi  met,  and  secmedrtocon- 
tertj  something,  to  understand  one  another,  to  secretly 
exchange  a  thought,  ai\d  then-^to  flee  one  another.  Ma^ 
d»me' Walter' was  quiet  and  happyi  ■\ 

iiOiThe >lunch  was  a- long  one.  Before  starting  back  for 
Paris,  George  su^ested  a  turn  on  the  terrace.  .They 
stopped  at 'first  to  admire  the  view.  All  ranged  them* 
selves^^  ih  a  line  along  the  parafpetv  and  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  far-stretching  horizon.  The  Seine  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  hill  flowed  towards '  Maisorts-Lafrttie  like  an 
immiense  serj^ibt  stretched  in  the  herbage.  To-  the 
right,  on  the  surtimit  of  Ac  slopes  the  aqueduct  of  Marfy 
showed  against  the.  skyline  it^  <>utIino,  resembling  that 
of  a  gigantic,  long-legged  caterpillar,  and  Marly  was 
lost  beneath  it  in  a  thick  cluster  of  trees.  On  the  im- 
mense plain  extending  in  ffdnt  of  tbetn^  villages  xould 
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be  seen  dotted;  Thd  pieces  of  w«ter  at  l^e  Vesinct 
showed  like  clear  spots  amidst  the  thin  foliage  of  the 
little  forest  To  the  lef€>  away  in. the  distance,  the 
pointed  steq^le  of  Sasth)Uville*<:oyld  bp  seen.. 

Walter  said:  "Such  a  pinoraina  is  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  ;  There  i$.iiot  oile  to  match  it  in 
Switzerlind.'' 

Then  they  began  to.  \valk  on  goodly,  to ;  have  a  stroU 
and  enjoy  the  prospect.  '  George  and'^  8iisim  remained 
behind.  As  soon  as  they  were  a  few  {iacea  off,  he  said 
to  her  in  a  low  and  restrained  voice:  "  Suaani  I  adore 
you.     I  love  yoa  to  madhcss."    :    , 

She  murmured:     "  So  do  I  you/ Pretty-boy," 

He  went  on :  f^  If  I  do  not  have  you  for  niy  wife,  I 
ehall  leave  Paris  and  this  countiy." 

She  replied :  "  Ask  Pa|>a  f br  my  hand  *  Perhaps 
he  will  consent." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  '^  No,  I  tell  you 
for  the  twentieth  time  that  is  .iiseless.  The  door  of 
your  house  would  be  closed  to  .me.  I  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  paper,  and  we  should  not  bcf  able  even 
to  see  one  another.  That  k  aipretty<it^uk|at.v which 
I  am  sure  to  arrive  by  a  formal  dmwd  for.you.  Tli^y 
have  promised  you  to  the  Marquis  de  CazoUes.  They 
hope  that  you  will  end  by  sayinjg  ^  yea/  .and  they  are 
waiting  for  that." 

She  asked  :•'*  What  is  to  be  done?"       : 
-   He   hesitaited,    glancing   at  her,    sidelong    faishlon. 
"  Do  you  love  me  enoughiito  r«n  a  risk  ?• " 
•    She  an&wered  resolutely:     "Yes.". 

"Agi^eatrisk?': 

**YCS;"-  .      .         .         '  • 

"Thegreatcitof  ristai?^^  ..        . 
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."Yes."    •  ^ 

"  Have  you  the  courage  to  set  your  father  and  mother 
at  defiance?"  .  . 

"Yes/' 
.  ".Rfliilyjiow?^. 

"Yes."  "    -     .-^ 

(  ,"  y.trf  ^cU,  tlftarc  is  one  way  and  onl^  one.  The 
thing  must  come  from  you  and  not  from  me.  Yoti  are 
a  spoilt  chiU;  they  let  you  say  whatever  you  like,  and 
they  will  not  be  too  mudi  astonished  at  an  act  of  daring 
the  more  oa  yoiv  part  Listen,  then.  This  evening, 
on  reaching  home,  you  must  go  to  your  mamma  firsts 
your  mamma  alone,  and  tell  her  you  want  to  marry  me. 
She  will  be  greatly  moved  and  very  angry  -r--'' 

Susan  interrupted  him  ^idi:  "Oh,  mamma  will 
agree." 

He  went  on  qutddy:  **  No,  you  do  not  know  her. 
She. will  be  more  vexed  and  angrier  than  your  father; 
You  will  j^ee  how  she  will  refuse.  But  you.  must  be  firm, 
you  must  not  give  way,  you  must  rtptzt  that  you  want 
to  marry  me,  and  no  one  else.     Will  you  do  this?  '* 

"I  will." 

"  On  leaving  your  mother  you  must  tell  your  father 
the  same  thing  in  a  very  serious  !and  dedded  manner." 

"Yes,  yes;  and  then?" 

"  And  then  it  is  that  matters  become  serious.  If  you 
are  determined,  very  determined  —  very,  very  deter- 
mined to  be  my  wife,  my  dear,  dear  little  Susan  —  I 
will  -7—  run  away  with  jwu."  . 

She  experienced  a  joyful  shock,  and  almost  clapped 

her  hand$.     "  Oh !  how  dclightfuU     You  will  run  away 

with  me.     When  will  you  run  away  with  me?  " 

AU  the  old  poetry  of  nocturnal  elopdmcnts,  post- 
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chaises,  country  inns;  all  the  charming  adventures  told 
in  booki,  fiashed  thcougfa.  her  oiifid,  like  an  enchanting 
dream  about  to  be  realized.  She  repeated:  <**  When 
will  you  run  away  with  me?  "  '  .-    ( 

He  replied,  in  low  tones:  "  ThS .  ewenlfag ••*- to- 
night." 

She  aakcd,  :qulveriiigr  "Aad  wttere  shaH  ^we  go 
to?" 

''  That  is  my  secret  Rej9)ec^  on!  what  you  are  cioing. 
Renoranber  that  after  suah  a^flight  you  can  only  be  my 
wife*  /It  is  the  only  way»  Hut  Jh'*^hj  ift  very  danger- 
pus  ;4-^  for  you.?'     .'  «••         ;"  :'■'>     -^  {  -r   -    ' 

8h(e.  deciared^  '^  I  .h«ve  made  up  my  mind;  where 
shall  I  rejoin  you?  "  »  :  i :,' 

"  Can  you  get  out  of  :t4Be iiotel  aldne  ?  '* 

"  Yes.     I  know  how  to  undo  the  little  door." 

*'Wcll,  when  thedpofke^per  has  gone  to  bed,  to- 
wards midnight,  conie, and 'meet  me  on  the  Plac^  de  la 
Concorde.  You  wiH  find  me  in;  a  cab  dfftwh  q^  In  fi^ont 
o£  the  Minisfry  of  MarioB."    ., 

"r  will  come."  '  . 

"Really?"  - 

"ReaUy."  .      ,    .       ..    .    :i^ 

He  took  her  hand  and  prossed  it«  "  Oh  1  how  I  love 
you.  How  good  and  brave  you  are  1  So  you  don't 
want ,  ta  nuirry^  Monaieuc  dc  CazoMcs  ?  " 

**0hr.n9."'  .        '   r-"- 

**  Yow  fatbel*  waa  very  angcy  when  you  iaid  no?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  He  wanted  td  send  nle  bade  to 
th^  cortyent" 

"  You  site. that  it  is  nectssary  to  be  entergetk.^* 

**  I  will  b€  so." 

She  looked  at  the  vast  boriion,.  her  h^d  full  of  the 
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idea  of'belog  ran  off  :w(di.  She  wouI4  go.  further  than 
«bat!  with  kim.  She  wi^ujd  be  mngLWao^  wit;h.  She  wa^ 
proud  oi  in  She  ^fca^eely  .timiigltt  of  her  r^pvitation  -^ 
of  ^rj^it  siaiamfi  nuigbt^b/^f^  h^r^! .  WM  ^e  aw^M^e  of  It? 

Madame  Walter,  turning  round,  exclaimed:    "  Co^ 
akuig,^.  ifttio  one.    What  ^r^  you  doings  w!iik  F^i^j^ty- 

•They  cejoiiied  tbe  others  and  $f^e.Qi  the  se^si^fi 
v^sl'&thoy  would  9om  be^  T^  they  returned  Hw\9 
byi  w^y  of  Ch^tsoUy  in  oi^doz^  n^  l$3^  gf)rioyiQr  the  sarne  road 
twioe^  Georgcr  tsp  l^ng^r  spoki^ .  El^.  i^ti^p^td.  I| 
the  Htlle  girrjitd  a  Httle  cour^g^j  h^  W^  gpi)9g  t<2^  suct 
beed  at  last  For  thre>e  iwnth^  he  fesuj  bf»«  «%Y«i9JR7 
iBg  hec  in  ths  irresi^fcibie  xi^  ^1  fej^rloy^.  H/fL  V^S  sft: 
ducing^  captiydtittg,  .(^QW^yerihg  h^t  He,  had  mad§ 
himself  iQved;  h)&  hfirv  aa.hQ  'k^w  how  fc<x  m^lfee  hw^U 
lo¥ad.  H9  h^d  c^ptyred  h/^j^  childish  ^Q\)l  withp^  {lif- 
fiaihy;.  He  had  at  flrtf  C)ht^(p^d  ,Qi.h<^r  that  $.he  $hcHild 
f oftiso  Mpnsifiur  de  CazpBfesi..  He  hadl  jw$  oht^ined 
tltd*  ah(?  .w^ld  fly  with  him.  For  ^^rci  wa9  n9  Qther 
way*  M^^Jwxci  Waltipr,  he  wdl  ttnd?r«topdt  would 
nflviragrgfi.ta  giyf  him  hc^r  daughter.  Shfj  «U1  Ipvfid 
him;  she' wowld>lt?ay$  loVe  him  with  m^nan^geaWe  vio- 
lfiii$e>.  Ho  riistrftined  hjer  by  his  studied  0Qjdn^s$ ;  b^t 
h#  fejt  thut  .she  Wfts  qi^Ica  ^p  by  hungry  »nd  impoteiU 
pussiorib  He  co^ild  pevpr  bend  h^r.  She  woqld  never 
^Ipw  him  tQ  have  Susan,  Rut  once  he  had  the  girl 
nway  bfl  would  de^l  on  %  level  footing  with, her  father. 
Thinking  of  all  this,  he  replied  by  broken  phras^  tp 
th^  remarks  addressed  \9  hmi»  4«d  which  he  did  not 
hear.  He  only  s^med  to  come  to  himself  when  they 
FftHTfited  to  Paris, 
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Susan,  too,  wis  thihkiirlg,  and  the  bdls  of  the  four 
horses  rang  in  her  cars,  making  her  se^  endless  mUes  x>f 
highway  under  eternal  moonUght,  gloomy  forests  tra- 
versed, waysidfe  bins,  and  the  hurry  of  the  hostlers  to 
change  horses,  for  every  one  guesses  that  they  are  pur- 
sued. 

When  the  laiidau  isnttred  tke  courtyard  of  the  man- 
sion, they  wanted  to  keep  George  to  dinner.  He  re- 
fused, and  went  home.  After 'having  eatma  little,  he 
went  through  his  paperfe  as  if  aboiit  to  start  wi  a  long 
journey.  He  burnt  some  domt^romising  letters,  hid 
others,  and  wrote  to  some  friends.  From  time  to  time 
he  looked  at  the  dock,  thinking:  **  Things  must  be 
getting  warm  there.*'  And  a  sense  of  uneasiness  gnawed 
at  his  heart.  Siippose  he  i^as  going  to  fail  ?  Bat  what 
could  he  fear?  He  could  always  get  out  of  it.  Yet 
it  was  a  big  game  he  W&s  playing  that  evening. 

He  went  out  towards  eleven  6'dodc,  wandered  about 
some  time,  took  a  cab,  and  h^ld  it  drawh  up  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  From  time 
to  time  he  struck  a  match  to  see  the  tinie  by  his  watdi. 
When  he  saw  midnight  approaching,'  his  impatience  be- 
came feverish'.  Every  riiomeht  he  thrust^ his  head  out 
of  the  window  to  look.  >  A  distant  clock  struck  twelve, 
then  another  nearer,  then  two  together,  then  a  last  one, 
very  far  away.  When  the  latter  hdd  cetts^  to  sound, 
he  thought:  "It  is  all  over.  It  !&  a  foilure.  She 
won*t  come.*'  He  had  made  up- his  mind,  however,  to 
wait  till  daylight.  In  these  matters  one  must  be 
patient.  ..i        ^ .     .   ,  . 

He  heard  the  quarter  strike,  rfietl  the  half-hour,  then 
the  quarter 'to,  and  all*  die  dockd  re;)eated  "one,"  as 
they  had  announced  midnight.     He  no  longer  expected 
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hdr;  he- Was  merely  remainiftg,  racking  his  birain-  to 
-divint  What  tould  have  happened.  '  All  at  once  a  wom- 
iLti*^  head  was  passed  through  the  window^  and  asked: 
"  Afey^u  there,  Pffettyrboy?  " 

He  started,  almost  choked  with  emotion,  **  Is  that 
fDuiSusafl?^'  »  ' 

^*^^Ye$,lii  ii  I:^'         - 

He  <^iil^!if^  managfe^  Ho  torn  the  handle  quickly 
enough;  arid  repeated  t  ^^  Ah  1  it  is  you,  it  is  you ;  conoe 
inside." 

Sk^  caft^i'ifl'and  fell  against  him.    He  said,  ''Go 
on,"  to  the  driver,  and  the  cab  started. 
'i    She  Tgasped)  without  saymg  a  ward. 
He  asked :     "  Well,  how  did  it  go  off  ?  " 
She  m^armnredi  ahntet  faintmg^c     **  Oh  I  it  was  terri- 
"hUs^  abov&ail  with  mamma.^' 

He  was  tmeasy'  and  quivering.  "  Your  mamma. 
What  did  she  say?     Tell:me." 

-'.Ohl  it  was  awhiL  I  went  into  her  room  and  told 
her  my  little  stoi^  that  I  had  carefully  prepared.  She 
grew  pale,  and  then  she  cried :  *  Never,  never.'  I 
cried,  I  grew  angry.  I  .vowed  I  would  marry  no  one 
bttt  you;:!  I  thought  tUat  she  wu  goin^  to  strike  me. 
She  went  on  just  as  if  she  were  mad;  she  declared  that 
I  should  be  sent  badkto  the  convent  the  next  day.  I 
had  neveit«een  hear  like^diat  —  never;  Then  papa  came 
in,  iiearidg  hbr  shouting,  all  her  nonsense.  He  was  not 
sor  angry' as  she'wasvbut  he  declared  that  you  were  not 
a  good  enough  matclu  As  they  had  put  me  in  a  rage, 
?tob,  iHshofitttd  ioiMer  than  they  did.  And  papa  told  me 
to  leaveliiieroom,  with  a  melodramatic  air  that  did  not 
'  suit  him  air  alL  This  is  what  decided  me  to  run  off  with 
you^  •  Here  I  am»  '  Where  are  we  going  to?  " 
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He.  tad  jlas^ed  his  ajrrn  »ir>tly  rQto4  he^wd  ^as  lis»- 
tcning  \«cdar  aU  hi^  eai:t|^  Is^h^r-t  t^ollfek®  «W  *  r-a,v- 
enous  hatred  aiv^aJc^oing  Iv^AbiA  h^  %fgfik^  ^MM  P«9r 
pie.  But  he  had  got  their  .dftHgfettTi  Jblfc  ^IwmW  |ust 
act*     .  .    '  •         '      '   \-    '  -'-,..-  n .        ;    . 

He  answered :  "  It  is  too  late  to  catdr. »,  tr^^t  ^ 
this  cab  will  take  us  to  Sevres,  where  \^|  ihtU.f^sthe 
nighi:.  To-morrow  w»j$h^  ^vt^  im  i*  Rifete&-Qjgton. 
It  k  a  pretty  viUage  oai  Cbfc  banka  i^  kb^jSciiii^)  tHstsmw 
Nantes  and  Bonnieres." 

Shc;fnttirmured:  "  Buti  I  h^vt  bilcckitbwi.  I  have 
nothing."  *    i  •  •'   ,.  .  . 

He  smiled  cardwely:  '^^BihrL-WftwiU  ar<*!|ng^  all 
that  there."  .1  . 

The  citb'it^erf  alof^g  thfi^retf».  QfeotgQ  tuaok  $iftc  of 
the  young  girl's  hands  and  b^iia;tO:km  Sfc  rioi^rlir  m4 
with  rfspeot-  He  $cnrcdy  knew  wl»t  to  3fty  to  her, 
being  scarcely  accustomed  ta  platsonic  loveHSQi^tuiSigi  l^t 
all  ^t  once  he  thought  hsr  noted  that  «b«  was  crying. 
He  inquired,  wifh  alaxrn :  ^'  What  ta  the  maltter  with 
you>  darling?  " 

She  replied  in  toarfal  tonea:  '*  Poor  mainmsi>  abe 
,wrll  not  be  able  to  sloqp  ii  i^e  iias  found  out  my  depajr- 
ture." 

Her  ittother>  indeed,  was  aotaaleep. 
.As  aoon  aa  Susan  had  left  lih^idooDf  M^dmnfr  Wal- 
ter remained  face  to  face  with  hear  husband;'    She^a^ikail, 
bewildered  and  cast  dcmn:    ^^^.Gofid  hfiayeosi    What 
is  themaaaiagof  this?'-  .     ' 

Walter  coxlaimed  iunoUBly :  '*  It.  meaaa  that  that 
achemer  has  bewitched  her. .  It  ta  ke  whi>.  mida  ho^  vr- 
fuse  CazoUes.  Bethinks  her  dowry  wortfi.  trying  for*" 
He  began  to  walk  angrily  up. and  down  thr  r£)i>m>  and 
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mn^iioni:  V  ^oM  js^^rjs  -ftlwftjrt^lwkig,  him  .her/e^  tc^?, 
yoturwilf ;  ^ftU*  Aa^toM  iirat  you'  ctjoled  jIhcp,  ywu  could 
ii^)t:.cQ«^  jiym  eftoagh-; .  It  was  IJretty-boy  here,  JPirettyi 
b^jr  i(b^p,  iifpm  onomii^  till  mg^h  ^^  1^^^  i^  ^^  return 
fpr^it."  .  •;   ■  • 

She  murmured,  livid :     "I  —  I  lured,  hip.?  " 

H?i^PH^dAn.fcefiftC^;   /^Y^,  you.  .  Y^u .^^^rf  all 
.  mad  q^t  t}m  -^  ISd^^nifi  de  Marelle,  §tisan,  and  th^ 
re$t.,  J}p  yoa  thi^k  ]^;^id.ni*  ^e  that  you.  could  uot 
pas^  a  ifijpple  of  days  without  hayipg  him  h^re  ?  " 

S^,dr0^^  h(^f€lf  up  tragiically:  ^[  I  will  not. allow 
}fou  ,fp:;^^9Jc  to:,nie  Ji)ce  tibajL  You  forget  that  I  wa» 
not  kfquAhiMV  Aikp  IfWi  behind  a  counter." 

jd^^  ^osi>4:^r  ;i  f^w^tstupefi^i  and  then  uttered  a 
fufii^i^j'pa^ipurjt  aUU''jan(?cru«hed  out,  glamming  the 
dfH^^^j^tffjjiiff^.,  -Assopnaftsbe  jv^s  alone  she  went  in-, 
s^if^iyi^ly  tQijhp:jil%»j  to. see  li  anything  was  changed, 
insert ^iq^jpo^fiible; And  monstrous  did  what  had  hap^ 
peoed ,  appf  *r,  iSusaq  in  love  with  Pretty-boy,  and 
P^ty-boy^  ^anti^g  to  marry  Susan !  No,  she  was  mis* 
tak^n;  it  was  nqt  true.  The  girl  had  had  a  yery  natural 
fancy  for  this  good-looking  fellow ;  she  had  hoped  that 
tbeywonld  j^e  him  her  for  a  husbandi  and  had  made 
her  little  scene  because  she  wanted  to  have  her  own  way. 
But  he  -^  he^copld  not  he  an  accomplice  in  that  She 
reflected,  disturbed,  as  one  in  presence  of  great  catas- 
tccj)hj?f.  N<^  Pretty-jboy  could  know  nothing  of  Su- 
san's prank. 

She  thoi^t  fbr  a  long  time  over  th«  pos9ible  inno- 
cence pr  perfidy, of  thi?  man.  What  a  scoundrel,  if  he 
had  prepared  the  blow  I  And  what  would  happen! 
What  dangers  and  tortures  she  foresaw.  If  he  knew 
nothing,  all  could  yet  be  arranged.     They  woiUd  travel 
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about  with  Susaa  for  six  mcmths,  and  It  would  be 'all 
over.  But  how  could  she  meet  him  herself  afterwards  ? 
For  she  still  loved  him.  This  passion  had  entered  anto 
her  being  like  those  arrowheads  that  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. To  live  without  him  was  impossible.  •  She 
might  as  well  die.'       '       -  .^    '  . 

Her  thoughts  ^wandered  anii<fct  these  agorii^s  and  un- 
certainties. A  pain  began  in  her  head;  hef  ideas  be- 
came painful  and  distuAed.  She  worried^  hCTself  by 
trying  to  work  things  out;  grew  mad  at  riot  knowing. 
She  looked  at  the  clock;  ft  was  past  one.  She  said  to 
herself :  "  I  cannot  rmiaiii  like  this,^I  shall  ^o  mad. '  I 
must  know.     Iwill  wake  up  Susan  and  quefstion  her," 

She  went  barefooted,  in  order  not  to"  make  a  nofse, 
and  with  a  candle  in  her  haild,  towards' her  ^aughter*s 
room.  She  opened  the  door  softly, 'went  in,  and  looked 
at  the  bed.  She  did  not  comprehend  matters  at  first, 
and  thought  that  the  girt  might  still  be  argiiing  with  her 
father.  But  all'  at  once  a  horrible  suspicion  trossed  her 
mind,  and  she  rushed  to  her  husband's  room.  She 
reached  it  in  a  bound,  blanched  and  panting.  He  was 
in  bed  reading. 

He  asked,  startled:  '  "  Well,  what  is  it?  What  is 
the  matter  with  you? '* 

She  stammered:     "  Have  you  ^een  Susan?  " 

"!?•  No.     Whyi^'V  '    : 

"She  has  — she  has—  gohcJ  She  is  not  in  her 
room." 

He  sprang  onto  the  carpet,  tlirust  his  feet  Tnto  his 
slippers,  and,  with  his  shirt  tails  floating  in' the  air, 
rushed  in  turn  to  his  da'ughter-s  room:  As  soon  as  he 
saw  it,  he  no  longer  retained  any  doubt.     She  had  fled. 
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H^  dropped  into  a!  chair;  rand  {dajc^d.hid  Jamp.  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him. 
^Hi^^'  ^fe    had    tieimnod'  hm,    and    stammered: 

*■  H0>hftdinDih)oger.thejstrt^ngtht0  reply;. he  was  no 
longer ^niigffd,  he  Qnlyspfoan^:  *':It.i&  do/^e;  he  has 
gM  heTi  ^  Wcairc  done  fW-"''  •       .     . 

-  She:did>iiol7  undetstaodf<  and  sak) :  ^'  WMt  do^  709 
mean?' denfc- lor  ?'<  4     [,.;->,.      •  ."'.  ....    ' 

'   **  Yes,  hy  Jeve!     He  will  <:ert$inly  mafry  her  now/' 

She' gave  a  cry.likerithat  of  a  wild  beast:  ''He, 
^^e^pl     You/nuiit  be  hiadt"  ,. 

He  replied,  sadly :  "  It  is  Ao  u^  JI;M>wliiig.  He  jias 
run'  away  wikh  her,  hie  bm  dtshoQored  hen  l^he  best 
thing  i^  to.giire  her  U>  ium»  By.  setting  to  wprk  in  the 
ri^t  warf  liio  onq^  ^ill  be^Aware'  of,  thijs  cs^capade."  .  . 
.  '  SheTepe^d,  fkaktn  hf  terrible'  etmotioi^;  '  •  Never, 
nerer;  imishall'ineyer  hl^ve  Susan.     I  will  never  con^ 

>>Watter  murmnrsd,  de}eet!c»dly:^  vfiat  he.  has  ggf: 
iier.  ':';it  is  done.i\.And;he.wiU  kefp'hiQr  and  hide  h^r  as 
long  as  we  do  not  yield  So,  to  avoid  scandal,  wC  must 
giveAiatjoncc.^'  •  .--^  .*  -  -  ,•,•  '  •  ..  .-;,. 
^  !  His^wlfey'tprn^  pangs  sheieould  Jipt.  acknowledge, 
repcatfid:  .  '^  No^  ni^  I. will  nevfincbnsent^V- 

He  said,  growing  impatient:*  /'  But  there^  is  no  di^ 
patimg^  abbut'it  it' must  be  done*  Ah,  the  rascal,  how 
he  has  -dbne  us  I  ;  He  iis.  ^  sharp  one.  Ml  the  same,  ^e 
might  hirvenadeaiFar  bcfiter  cbeiee  as  regards  position, 
but  hpt  as  regards imtelligeilcet and  prospects.  He  will 
■be  a  deputy  and  a  minister." 

Madame  Walter  declared,  with  savage  energy.:     ''I 
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will  never  alkiw  hirii  ti>  marrf^  Susan<<     You  tinder- 
stand —  never."  u.  ^  >        f    " 

H^  €»^d«d  by  getting  an^rf  ai|(l<  talUog  up^  Iss  a  ^ttctx- 
cal  man,  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Pretty-boyl'  ffHold 
youf  tongue/'  :9aid  'h«.  ■  *>  I  tell  you  agiaiar  thttl  it  must 
be  so;  it  kh^{A\xtAy  mti^fv  A|idi(>iha knows?!.. Perhaps 
we  shall  not  regret  it.  WWhl  meii  of  that  statoii  one 
rtevdf  knb^s  what  irtiy  liAppeiiy-  Yottaa^lohofw.ho  over- 
threw in  three  articles  that  fool  of  a  LavbchcHMithieu, 
and  how  he  ditl  it  with  digriltjr,  wlfich 'was ^nfirnally  dif- 
ficult in  his  position  fts  the'husbsirid.  .  At  all-arei^,  we 
shall  see.  It  always  comW  to  thorj  that: we  ire  hailed. 
W«  dannot  giet  tmt  ^f  it.V  '.  '  .  vli  ^:. :  .  ,t  . 
-  She  f^lt  a  longingto  s<^eamir  tc>  VgilibnltfaB  gBoundyto 
^eftr  hei^  hair  out.  She  said  ftt  toigth,  ^m;  exii^ef ated 
tones:     *•  He  shaill  Aot^have  hefi  '  ii^woa't4i3|«c/it.^' 

Walter  rdse^  picked  up^  tds  ^fetisip;  batk^nomaifKd : 
"There,  y<Mi  a^e  stupid,  ytf^'likejalL  wbnwii.,  .  Yon 
never  do  anything  except  from  passion.  You  do  not 
knbW  how  ^d  btind  y^Hradlf  qd  ciriumttoiices.  Vou  'are 
«firtupid.     I  wiU  i^ll^jyoti-idiat/ he-^allooKajT^ff  iier..    It 

He  w^nt  out,  shuffling  along  in  his^  slIisperBi  .  He  tra- 
versed^-^ a  cdmidal  pharitomnin  ^  •  nightshirt >-r- the 
broad  corridor 'bf  the'-huge  Slumbering  hoii^e,  ahdns[|Si&> 
i^isly  rene/ite^ed  his  room,  i     -]    :  /^'    .   ^  ,\j\t>.  jH 

Madame^'Waftor  ranalned  trtandiilg,  toijn.h^biiicder- 
abk  griefs  She  did  not  'yet  quite 'ubddisstandiitki;. She 
Was^  cmiy  ccMiciout  of  M&eritig/  '3^heaiitseoiued  t^Jbicr 
^hat  stee  could (ttortehiain  there  motiohkqs.tilinda^ight. 
She  felt  within  her  a  violent  necessity  of) fleettigjr'dfruii- 
4iing.away,  of.«edtiiigivheIp,  6i  beiti^  ^ucooared.  She 
sought  whom  she  could  summon  to  hen    ^What.man? 
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iW>Okl' tto^!)^  fftt-sielf  &t  hte  fee«,  ^dtn^^Iedge  werythmg, 
C6tef«j  ihef  fitolt  a]fir4  bet  cJefepaii'.  He  would  uitdcc-. 
sttmd  lehdt^ft  "^fetich  mast  n^  marry  SuftaYt,  and  irould 
pWvflit  it .  She  mttst**Vie  k  priekt  at  once.  But  where 
conftld ihe  fttd  ont^T  Whitfaer  eofuld  she  go?  Ytet  she 
e«iiidfnot  rwnkih  like  that. 

Then-  thef«  |««isfed  bt^Arfei  her  eyefe,  like  ft  vftion,  the 
^tflm  ^jgoreidf  Je»Us  wklVsng  oft  the  waters.  She  saw  it 
ad  she  saw  it  in  the  picture.  So  he  was  calling  her.  He 
tritfe  baying ^'  v" Cometh  mei;  t6*me  ^smd  4ci«»l  at  my 
feet,  i  wiH  bohsole  ,yoa,  fand  ins^nr^  you  with  what 
should  te^dbae," 

She  took  hwr  carttdfte,  ieift'fthe  rooitl,  and  Went  dowi»- 
^srirs  to  the  eonsirvatoiiy.  The  ^Icturfe  of  ^esus  wii 
rightlad  the>ti^  of  it  in  «  ^«i»H  di^twin^^Toohi,  shut  tfft 
by^  gtes$  ddbr^  m  order  that  the  tdampness  ^f  the  soti 
shooM  Tiot  idatindLge't6e<^caY^fls.  It  fontted  a  kind  of 
cha^dtiin  a  -f wcbt'  of.  straiige  Itete.  Wbeti  Madaitoe 
Waittn  altered  dttJ.  winter  igardwit  never  havmg  »eeh* 
iStibefbr^  savte  AiH  of  4fght,  shfetx*rag  struck  tty  ib  obsdurei 
prbftiridkyJ  ^  Tte  rdense  plkAts  43(f  tihe  tropio&'made  the 
adno^bdrv  thrdc  ^iA  theit  hem^  bt^ath';^^n<l  the  d<$Ofi' 
no  dorigfer  4ieihg.opbi,  ^tbe  (ait  of  thife  ki^ri^e  -v^oddv 
encbteid  3ii«nc!»th  la*  4gibf»  toof^  enfbfed  tte^  ch^t  with 
diiEQijdtf.f  intbxi<^tut&fl>  cau^  pk^ui^  a<ttd  p^^,  &nd 
iifafranrind  ^  cotifused  isehsatibn  >  bf  ^nervatiof),  ^ptodsufe, 
and  death.  The  poor  woman  walked  slowly,  o^pPeteed" 
byv!the;shxdoiir3,.a3iiillst  niviiichru^  %  the'ftidcer- 

HtgJightrxifljher  »candU,  extravaigaht  pUiftts,- recalling 
mottsEDsrb,  Kvih^  artotuj«»v  hiitoiuis  dijf 6r<rt$tfe^  '  All  -at 
dnoe.-8he  cxa^  sffeht  xnff^kik  piirturfc  of  ^hri^t'.    She 
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knees.  She  prayed  (o  him,  wildlyK^at  fi^t,  si:iimmcriiig 
forth  words  of  true,  pa$§i^ritite,aiid  despairing  invoca* 
tions.  Then,  the  ardor  of  her  appeal  slackening)  ahe 
raised  her  eyes  towards  him,  land  was  stride  with  an- 
guish. He  resembled  Pretty«4>oy  so  strongly,  in  the 
trembling  light  of  this  solitary  candle,  lighting  the  pic- 
ture from  below,  that  it  was  no  longer  Christ  —  it  was 
her  lover  who^was  looking  at  her..  Thqr  Wiere  his  eyes, 
his  forehead,  the  expre^ion  of  his  face,  Ua  cold  and 
haughty  aif.  .■   . 

She  stammered:  **Je9us>  Jesus^  Jesus  I"  and  the 
name  "George"  rase  to  her  lips.  All  at  once  she 
thought  that  at  that  very  moment,  perhaps,  George  had 
her  daughter. .  He  was  alone  .with  her  somewhere. 
He  with  Susan  J  She  repeated:  "  Jesus,  Jesus!  "bat 
sftie  :was  thinking  of  tttem?^ — her  daujghter  and  her 
lover.  They  w«re  alone  in  a.rodmr  and  at  night  She 
saw  them;  She  saw  them  so  plainly  that  they  rose  up 
before  faer  inipkce  of  the  pioture. .  Thny  were  smiling 
at  one  another*  They  wore  lembraomg.  She  rose. to 
go  towards  themi  to  takciier  daughter,  by  the  hair  ahd 
teir  her  from  his  clasp.  She  would  ^feize  her  by  the 
throstt  and  >:Stringle  her,,  this' i daughter,  whom  she 
hated  ^ — tjiis  daughter  whp  was  joining: 'heiiself:  to  this 
man.  She  touched  her.;  her  hands* eocoisttered  the  can- 
vas; she.wai  pressing  thf  feet  oi  Ghnst  She  uttered  a 
loud  cry  and  fell  on  her  back«  Her  candlei^  ofvertiimed, 
went  out'-  .  ■  ♦•  ;.'..-.  V  ,  )•  v.  '.  4'.  '. 
.  What  itook  plate  tjb^J  .She 'direamedn£aur''.a  Jong 
tii^e  w^ldh.friigi^tful: dreams.^  George  .and* Susagicoii^ 
tifiuflly  pa^6d  before,  her!  eyes^  with  Chriit.  blessing, 
th^r  hq^rihl^  iqves.  tfii^e  ftlt  Yagnejy  that  she  srfas  not 
i«bh9fr<»^c  i§l^wiab^cidt<)c^eatid-feQ(6t^ocl^ 
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A  iotpof  had  seized  upon  her,  whidi  fettered  her  limbs, 
and  only  left  her  mind  on  the  alert,  tortured  by  frightr 
ful  and  jFkhtastic  visionsj  lost  in  an  uhhealtby  dream— 7 
the  ^trdnge  and  sometimes .  fatal  dream  engendered' In 
huAiafi  minds  by  the  ^poHfic  plants  of  the  tropica,. with 
their  a(ti*aiige  and  oppressive  perfumes. 

The  next  morfling  Madanle  Walter  was  found 
Btiretched  dut'sehseless,  almost  asphyxiated  before  "Je- 
sus Walking  on  the  Waters/'  She  was  so  ill  that  batv 
life  was  feared  for*  Bhe  only  fully  xecovercd  the  use 
of  her  senses  the  following  day.  Then  she  began: to 
weep:  '  The  ^disappearance  of  Suskn  was  ^  explained  to 
theservanta  as 'due  to. her  being  suddenly  sent  back  to 
the  convent.  And  Monsieur  Walter  replied  to  a  long 
letter  of  Du  Koy  by  granting  him  his  daughter's  hand. 

ErettyJjoy  had  posted  this  letter  at  the  momertt  of 
leaving  Paris,  ior  he  had  prepared  it  in  advance  the 
evening  of' his.  departure.  He  said  in  it,  in  respectful 
temisi  that  he  had  loiig  loved  the  young  girl;  that  there 
had  never  been  any  agreement  between,  them;  but  that 
finding  her  come  freely  to  him  to  say,  "  I  wish  to  be 
your  wife,"  he  considered  himself  authorized  in  keep- 
ing her,  even  in  hiding' her,  imtil  he  had  obtained  an 
answer  fnoni  hw  parents,  whose  legal  power  had  for 
him  less  weight  than  the  wish  of  his  betrothed.  He 
demanded  that  Monsieur  Walter  should  reply^  "  post 
^estaiite,"  a  friend  being  chat^d  to  forward  the  letter 
to  him. 

When  he  had  obtained  what  he  wished  he  brought 
back  Susan  to  Paris,  and  sent  her  on  to' her  parents,  ab- 
staining himself  from  appearing  for  some  little  time. 
'  They  had  spent  ^ix  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at 
La  Roche-Guyon.  ^i        ,  . 
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The  young  gnl  bad  nercr  enjoyed  lier$<li;  ao  much. 

She  had  played  at  pastoral  life  Aa  heip^sfied  hei^  off 
as  his  sister^  they  lived  in  a  free  and  chaste  in^iMii^r— 
a  kind  of  loving  friendship.  He  .tboHght  it  a  clever 
etroke  to  respect  her«  On  the  day  aftor  thtir  arriiyal 
she  had  purchased  some  linen  and  aobm:  cawxtiiy-giri's 
clothes,  and  set  to  work  fishing,  with  a.  Jsiugf  t^raiBr  hat, 
ornamented  with  wild  flowers,  on  bar^hei^d.  She 
thought  the  coontry  there  delightful;  Thorti  was  a^ 
old  tower  and  an  old  chateau^in  whick  Jbcaidtiftj^  tap- 
estry was  shown. 

George,  dressed  in  a  hoadng  jcnqF,  Jb<M4ght  ready- 
made  from  a  lodal  tradesman,  eseortid-^Suaanf  now.  on 
foot  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  now -in  a  boatt-  They 
kissed  at  every  moment,  she  in  all  innbcende,  and  he 
ready  to  succumb  to  temptation*  But  he  wbs '  able  to 
restrain  himself;  and  when  he  said  to  her,  **  We  will 
go  back  to  Paris  to»*morrow;  your  father  has  granted 
me  your  hand,"  she  murmured  snnply,  *^  Already?  It 
was  so  nice  being  your  wife  here," 

xvni 

It  was  dark  In  the  little  suite  of  roon&  ta  the  Rue  de 
Constantinople;  for  George  Du  Sl.oy  and  ClotUde  4e 
Marelle,  having  met  at  the  door,  hiA  gMte  in^t  on<^, 
and  she  had  said  to  hioii  without  giving  him  time  to 
open  the  Venetian  blinds :  "So  you  are  going  to^mfirry 
Susan  Waltjer?" 

He  admitted  it  quietly,  and  added.:  "  Did.  not  you 
know  it?" 

She  exclaimed,  standing  before  hisDi  furious  and  in- 
^"-iftuiignant ;  ;..     > 
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tr  /A  Ybtt-arc  gotng  to  ■nunryStwan  Walter?  That  i| 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  For  three  months  you  have 
boen  :faqmljugging  in.  drder  to  hi3d  that  from  'iVie. 
Everyone  knew  it  but  me*  Itwas  my  husband  who  toid 
Btteraf:itt"--/  '.     '.^j  ' 

4jb  Roy  >bsgah'toiaxigh^  though  somewhat  confu9ed> 
all Itke'samep.aml- having  placed  hts  hat  on  a  corner  ^of 
the  mabteLtiicftf^  sat  down' in  an. armchair.     She  looked 
at  hiinjsti!aight.ihdle  iEace)  and  said^  in  a  low  and  iiri- 
tated  tctod:    ^'  Ever  sinccyou  left  your  wife  you  have 
b«cai  pnrparing  dus  move,  and  ydu  only 'kept  me  on  aa 
aanktress'.totiilliiip  the  lnterIm>«ioely.     What  a  rascal 
yoo^rcf,^        '.^.  I      :      -•       ■• 
; .  HB'.askedr  I  **  Why  so ?     I  bad  a  wife  who  deceil^ed 
TM.  i!  1  cT'tzglht (beryl  obtained  a  divorce,  and  I  am  going' 
tbinmirylajibfliter^  Whatcouldbeafahpler? V 
/'Shi  murinured:,.  quifxring':     '^  Qh)  how  canning  and 
dangerousTOu  tf  ei" . 

Heibeg«n.ix>ismile  again.  ^*  By  Jove!  Simpletons 
and.fools  ate  always  someone's  dupes.?' 

But  she  continued  to  follow  out  her  idea:  **  1  ought 
to  have  divined  youp>  pature  from  the  beginning.  But 
no,  I  could  not  believe  that  you  could  be  such  a  blacks 
g^ard  as  that"        ■.     •  *       , 

He  assumed: an  air  of  dignity,  saying:  "  I  beg  of 
you.  to  pay  attention  to  the  words  you  are  making 
usflof.-^  .  ■.      , 

His. indigpation. revolted  her.  **  What?  You  want 
me  to  put  on  gloves  to  talk  to  you  now.  You  have* 
behaved  towards  me  like  a  vagabond  ever  since  I  have 
known  you>  and  you  want  to  make  out  that  I  am  not  to 
tell  you  so.  You  deceive  everyone ;  you  take  advantagfe 
of  everyone;  youfikh  money  and  enjoyment  wherever' 
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you  clan,  and  you  want  me  to  treat  your.  a&  an  honest 
man!" 

He  rose,  and  with  quivering  lip,  said:  «  "  Bequiet,  or 
I  will  turn  you  out  of  hcre,^ 

She  stanunered:  "  Turn  me  out  of  here;  turn  me 
out  of  here  1  You  will  turn  nie  out;  of  here  — '-  yon  i — 
you  ?  "  She  could  not  speak  for  ia  momont  for  choking 
with  anger,  and  Aen  suddenly,  a&  thou^.  the  door  of 
her  wrath  had  been  burst  open,  she  broke  out  with: 
"  Turn  me  out  of  here?  You  forget,  .thto,  that  it  is  I 
who  have  paid  for  these  rooms  from  the  beginning. 
Ah,  yes,  you  have  certainly  taken  them  on  from  time 
to  time.  But  who  first  took  them  ?  I  did.  Who  tcpt 
them  on?  I  did«  And  you  want  to  turn  me  out  .of 
here.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  good«-i[or*hodiing  fellow* 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  you;  robbed  Madeleine  of 
half  VaUdrec's  money?  Do  yocr.thiqk  I  don't  know 
how  you  slept  with  Susan  to  oblige  her  to  m^rry  you?  " 

He  seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  and,  shaku^  her. with 
both  hands,  exclaimed :  ^^  Don't  speak/  of  her,  at  any 
rate.     I  won't  have  it." 

She  screamed  out:  "You  slept  with  her;  I  know 
you  did."     .  . 

He  would  have  accepted  no  matter  what,  but  this 
falsehood  exasperated  him.  The  truths  she  had  told 
him,  to  his  face  had  caused  thrills;  of  danger  to:  run 
through  him,  but  this  lie  respecting  the  young  girl  who 
was  going  to  be,  his  wife,  awakened  in  the  pafan  of  his 
hand  a  furious  longing  to  strike  hen 

He    repeated :     "Be    quiet  —  have    a  ■  care  —  be 
quiet,"  and  shook  her  a3  we  shake  a  branch  to  make  the 
fruit  fall. 
'    She  yelled,  with  her  hair  coming  down,  her  mouth 
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iwidc  opien,  her  ejrcs  a^ow:  "  Yam  slept  with  her  I " 
He  let  her  go,  and  gave  her  such  a  smack  on  the  face 
that  she  fell  dowir  beside  the  trail.  Beit  she  twned  to- 
wards hiiT),  and  raising^  herself  on  her  hands,  (^ce  more 
shouted:  .  "You  skpt  with  jherl" 

.He.rusbid  at  her,  ^and,  holding  he;r  down,  struck.h^ 
.^  thoiigh  striking  ^  man.  She  left  oS  shouting,  wd 
begtui  'to  moah  beneath  his  blows.  Sjie  no  longer 
stirred,  hut  hid  her  iace  against  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
and  ultere4  plaintive  criesL  He  kit  oS  bating  hi^r  and 
rose  up*  Then  he. walked. abput  the  room  a  little  to 
rjcfcover  his  coolness,  and,  an  id^a  Occurring  to  him^  w^iH 
into  the  bedroonii  filled^  the  basin  with  cold  w^ter,  aHd 
dif^d  his  head.,  in  to  it.  Then  he*  W3shed  his  hands 
and  ctme  Jpiick  to' see  wbuit  ahe;  was  doing,  carefully 
wiping  his  fingers.  She  had  not  budged.  Sh/s  was  stiU 
lying  on  the^  gt'otind  quietly  weepiogy  .  ^ 
"  Shajl  you  hav^  done^grizs^ing  :90on?  " 
She;  did  not  an$wer.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
roam,,  fjec^ling  so^ewhajt  awkward  and  ashamed  m  the 
prfea^m^!^  of  ^^.  iorta  stretched  out  before  him.  AH  at 
jp^c;  h/t  formed  la  rf!;90lution,  and  toqk  his  h^t  f  rom  this 
man.t^-8h^lffr  saryipg.:.  **  Good^night-  ..Give  the  key: to 
th^  doorkeeper  ipirhen  you  leave.  I  shan't  ^ait  for  your 
^finvQiiiiencc;.".  . 

I  He  wei^t  outr  closed  the  door,  went  to  the  doorkeep- 
er's, and  said :  ''  Madame  is  :still  the^e.  Sh^  will  be 
leaving  in  a  few  minutes.  Tell  the  landlord  that. I  give 
xK)tice!  to  leave'  at  the  end  of  Septenf^ben  It  is  the  15th 
of  4"gust,  §0  J  am  within  the  limits." 

i^S^  be  walked  hastily  away,,  for  he  had  spme  puls- 
ing calls  to  make  touching  the  purchase  of  the  last  w€d^ 
dinggiftijt   .  i    .    •  ^  .      V^      -  I 
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The  wedding  wm  fixed  for  the  loch  c£  October  ztur 
the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  It  was  to  take  place  at 
the  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  Tfatrc  had  been  a  gnat 
deal  of  gossip  about  it  without  anyone  knowing  thelexact 
truth.  Different  tales  were  in  circulation.  It  wiis 
whispered  that  an  elopement  had  taken  ^bbe,  but  no 
'one  was  certain  about  anything.  According  to  tbe' serv- 
ants, Madame  Walter^  who  wcxild  no  longer  ipeak  to 
her  future  son^n4kw,  had  poisoned  herself  out  of  rage 
th6  very  evening  the  match  was  decided  on^  after  kav^ 
ing  taken  her  daughter  off  to  a  convent  at  midnight. 
She*  had  been  brought  back  almost  dead.  Certainly, 
«he  would  never  get  over  it/  Sihe  had  now  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  woman  f  her  hair  had  becofiie  quite  g^ay, 
and  she  had  gone  in  for  religion,  taking  the  Sactartient 
-every  Sunday.  - 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  f^ie-F^dndSna  zth 
nounced  that  the  Baron  Du  Roy  de  Cantel  had  become 
chief  editor,  Monsieur  WsAler  retaining  the  title  of 
manager.  A  battalion  of  weltknowA  wrJtef>s^  riip^rt- 
^rs,  political  editors,  art  and  theatrical  crfcios^  dtf^thcd 
ftom  old  important  papers  by  dint  ctf^mMetat^  tnflu- 
<en(5C,  were  taken  on:  The  old  jOUrnaK^ts^  the  Serious 
and  respect afblc  ones,  no  longer  shrugged  their  feh<Mhders 
when  speaking  of  the  f^ie  Francaise.  Rapkl  and  tom^ 
plet^  success  had  wiped  but  the- fccintcmpt- of  sferiou^r  lit- 
ers for  the  beginnings  oi  this  paper:'*   '  ' 

The  marriage  of  its  Aief  edhoi*  wils  wha«  is  styled  a 
Parisian  event,  George  Du  Roy  and^he  Walters  having 
excited  a  great  deal  dfcuriosity  for  some  time  past. 
Alt  the  people  who  are  written  about  in  tht  pttpers 
promised  themselves  to  be  thore. 
■^     The  event  took  place  on  a  bright  autumn  diy.  ;4  -.    • 
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At  diiht^-'thietmariung;  thenight  •<>£  the  ^taff  o^  the 
Madeleine  stretching  a  bjfaad  jred  cait>et  down  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps  x)vexlookJfQg  the  IW  Itpyaie  c^^used  pass- 
fcrs4b|r  to  ptose,  snd  announoed  to  the  people  of  Paris 
that  an  Important  ceremony  was  about  to  take  pls^e^ 
The  deirki  oh  the  w.ay  tfi  their  Qflices^  the  wjorkigirla,  the 
shoprntuif  paused,  labked«  ^nd  vague\y,specuiated  about 
tJM  rich  folk  \^ho  spent  so  much  money  over  gettLog 
spjfced.  Tow^s  tqa  o^dock  idlers  began  .to;b4t 
They :WouHl  i^^rn^tit  for  .s^,ft^v  joiiiiuf^S)  bopiiOig  that  pet- 
hftps  it  W0UI4  begin  at  ooce,  and  thea  moved  away*  At 
eleven  s$]iMMk  of  police  arrived  and  set  t^  work  almost 
at  05iee  to  mak^  rth^e  crowd  m<^t  on,  groi^ps  forming 
cuvery  moment,.  TI^  iitst  guests  >soon  ma^e  their  ap* 
peiii7anc<  -^  tho§?  t?ho  wanfied.  to.be  well  placed  for  see* 
iftg  eyerylthjilg.'  ^  TJ^y  took  die  chairs  bordering  the 
main  aisles.  By  degrees  came  others,  ladies  In  rustlii^g 
aij^i^'^nd  ^iou^jlofokiiig  gent^men^' almost  all  bald, 
walking  with  well4»r^  air^  and.g|:^vej:,^n  jasual  inth^ 
tecali^y. 

.  Thte  dKicdb  sk^wly  iUed..  A  floo4  of  fanlight  en- 
tcred  by  the  huge  doorway  lit  up  the  front  row  /Otf 
pjfi^s.,  In  .the  fchoifif:  which  4t)0ktd  «l:^«»^hat  ^locirtiy, 
the:altarx,iaiieo  yjirf»  4^^^  ^d  :a  yelW  li^t,.rpaie 
and  humble  In  face  of  that  of  the  main  efttranoe*  Peo- 
piA_'Ce^QgiH3B^d  ^)»«.;another,  rbeckepe^a  to  oin*  ajaather, 
w[kd  -g^her^[m  m^^fSP^-i  The^ikpen  of  letters,  iess.  m^ 
%p9ci!|a};fh^*b$;3menti^'»»c»$tjr,  ch^ittedin  W  lorte? 
V«d.lQflJ^eiii3t)d»e;lA4i9s-«  nv  • . 
,  Ndrl?.ejf|;,d6oV^fe*ii4i:.»{bo  it^  .loj^kiflU  t^at  jfoT.  an 
acquair)fianc^p^l?ceiy^.  Jw«P^  KriyaJ  4iear  «he  ^opnter 
cjC..^e  ,r.9Wftii>f>^haiR,  ^aiwi^joic^d  hiaa.  ^VWeli,*:'.  ^aid 
he/*theraceisi^4jfe^(;it«jMfliji.'*    .    ,.  r^   ^     i 
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The  other,  who  was  hot  envious,  replied:  "So 
much  the  better  for  him.  His  career  is  safe."  And 
they  began  to  point  out  the  people  they  recognized. 

**  Do  you  know  what  became  of  his  wife?  "  asked 
Rival. 

The  poet  smiled.  "  Yds,  and  no.  She  is  living  in  a 
very  retired  style,  I  am  told,  in  the  Montmartre  district 
But  —  there  is  a  but  —  I  have  noticed  for  some  time 
past  in  the  Plume  some  political  articles  terribly  like 
those  of  Forestier  and  Du  Roy.  They  are  by  Jean  Le 
Dal,  a  handsome,  intelligent  young  fellow,  of  the  same 
breed  as  our  friend  George,  and  who  has  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  late  wife.  FronV  whence  I  conclude 
that  she  had,  and  always  will  have-  a  fancy  for  begin- 
ners. She  is,  besides,  rich.  Vaudrec  and  Laroche- 
Mathieu  were  not  assiduous  "visitors  at  the  house  for 
nothing."  T  « 

Rival  observed:  "She  is  hot  bad  looking,  Made- 
leine. Very  ckver  and  very  sharp.  She  must  be 
charming  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But,  tell  me,  how  is  it 
that  Du  Roy  comes  to  be  married  in  church  after  a 
divorce?  " 

'  Norbert  replied :     **  He  is  married  in  church  because, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  he  was  ndt  married  before." 

"How  so?" 

"  Our  friend,  Pretty-boy,  from  indifference  or  econ- 
omy, thought  the  rcjgistrar  sufHcient  'When  marrying 
Madeleine  Forestid^.  He^thefefbre  di^peAsed  with  the 
ecclesiastical  benediction,  which  constituted'  [n  4ht  eyes 
of  Holy  Mother  Ghurdi  a  siAipk  Stafe  of  cottctSbinage. 
Consequently  he  comes  bfefdre  ier  to-day!  a^  a  bachelof , 
and  she- lends  him  all  her  jpttnp  and  cer^mdny,  which 
will  cost  Daddy  Walter  a;fir^ty  ptiiny."  i  - >^  J  r^-i  '  . 
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The  murmur  of  the  augmented  throng  swelled  be- 
neath the  vaulted  room.  Voices  could  be  heard  speak- 
ing abnost  out  loud.  People  pointed  out  to  one  another 
celebrities  who  attitudinized,  pleased  to  be  seen,  and 
carefully  maintained  the  bearing  adopted  by  them  to- 
wards the  public  accustomed  to  exhibit  themselves  thus 
at  all  such  gatherings,  of  which  they  were,  it  seemed  to 
them,  the  indispensable  ornaments. 

Rival  resumed :  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,  you  who 
go  so  often  to  the  governor's,  is  it  true  that  Du  Roy 
and  Madame  Walter  no  longer  speak  to  one  another?  " 

"Never.  She  did  not  want  to  give  him  the  girl. 
But  he  had  a  hold,  it  seems,  on  the  father  through  skele- 
tons in  the  house  —  skeletons  connected  with  the  Mo- 
rocco business.  He  threatened  the  old  man  with  fright- 
ful revelations.  Walter  recollected  the  example  he 
made  of  Laroche-Mathieu,  and  gave  in  at  once.  But 
the  mother,  obstinate  like  all  women,  swore  that  she 
would  never  again  speak  a  word  to  her  son-in-law.  She 
looks  like  a  statue,  a  statue  of  Vengeance,  and  he  is 
very  uneasy  at  it,  although  he  puts  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  for  he  knows  how  to  control  himself,  that  bel- 
low do6s." 

Fellow-journalists  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
them.  Bits  of  political  conversation  could  be  caught. 
Vague  as  the  sound  of  a  distant  sea,  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  massed  in  front  of  the  church  entered  the  door- 
way with  the  sunlight,  and  rose  up  beneath  the  roof, 
above  the  more  discreet  murmur  of  the  choicer  public 
gathered  within  it. 

All  at  once  the  beadle  struck  the  pavement  thrice  with 
the  butt  of  his  halberd.  Every  one  turned  round  with 
a  prolonged  rustling  of  skirts  and  a  moving  of  chairs. 
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The  bride  appeared  on  her  father's  arm  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  doorway. 

She  had  still  the  air  of  a  doll,  a  charming  white  doll 
Crowned  with  orange  flowers.  She  stood  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  threshold,  then,  when  she  made  her 
first  step  up  the  aisle,  the  organ  gave  forth  a  powerful 
note,  announcing  the  entrance  of  the  bride  in  loud  me- 
tallic tones.  She  advanced  with  bent  head,  but  not 
timidly;  vaguely  moved,  pretty,  charming,  a  miniature 
bride.  The  women  smiled  and  murmured  as  they 
watched  her  pass.  The  men  muttered:  '^Exquisite I 
Adorable  I  "  Monsieur  Walter  walked  with  exagger- 
ated dignity,  somewhat  pale,  and  with  his  spectacles 
straight  on  his  nose.  Behind  them  four  bridesmaids, 
all  four  dressed  in  pink,  and  all  four  pretty,  formed 
the  court  of  this  gem  of  a  queen.  The  groomsmen, 
carefully  chosen  to  match,  stepped  as  though  trained  by 
a  ballet  master.  Madame  Walter  foUoJWed  them,  giv- 
ing her  arm  to  the  father  of  her  other  son-in-law,  the 
Marquis  de  Latour^-Yvelin,  aged  seventy-^two.  She  did 
not  walk,  she  dragged  herself  along,  ready  to  faint  at 
each  forward  movement.  It  could  be  felt  that  her  feet 
stuck  to  the  flagstones,  that  her  legs  refused  to  advance, 
and  that  her  heart  was  beating  within  her  breast  like  an 
animal  bounding  to  escape.  She  had  grown  thin.  Her 
white  hair  made  her  face  appear  stiU  more  blanchcfd 
and  hei:  cheeks  hoUower.  She  looked  straight  before 
her  in  order  not  to  see  any  one  —  in  order  not  to  recall, 
perhaps,  that  which  w^s  torturing  her. 

Then  George  Du  Roy  appeared  with  an  old  lady  un- 
known. He,  too,  kept  his  head  up  without  turning 
aside  his  eyes,  fixed  and  stern  under  his  slightly  bent 
brows.     His  moustache  seemed  to  bristle  on  his  lip. 
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He  was  set  down  as  a  very  geod4ooking  fdllow.  He 
had  a  praud  bearing,  a  good  figure,  and  a  straight  leg* 
He  Wore  his  clothes  well,  the  little  red  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  showing  like  a  drop  of  blood  on  his 
dress  coat. 

Then  came  the  relations,  Rose  with  the  Senator  Ris^ 
solin.  She  had  been  married  six  weeks.  The  Count 
dc  Lafour-Yvelin  accompanied  by  the  Viscountess  de 
Percemur.  Finally,  there  was  a  strange  procession  of 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Du  Roy,  whom  he  introduced 
to  his  new  family;  people  known  in  the  Parisian  world, 
who  became  at  once. the  intimates,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
distant:  cousins  of  rich  parvenus;  gentlemen  ruined, 
blemished;  married,  in  some  cases,  which  is  wpr$e» 
There  were  Monsieur  de  Belvigne,  the  Marquis  de  Bajph 
jolin,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Ravened  Prince  Kxa\r«- 
alow,.  the  Chevalier,  Valreali ;  then  some  guests  of  Wal- 
ter's, the  Prince  de  Guerche,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchdss 
de  Ferracine,  the  beautiful  Marchicmess  des  DuneB. 
Some  of  the  Madame  Walter's  relatives  preserved  a 
well-to-do,  countrified  appearance  amidst  the  throng* 

The  organ  was  still  playing,  pouring  forth  through 
the  immense  building  the  sonorous  and  rhythmic  accents 
of  its  glittering  throats,  which  cry  aloud  unto  heaven  the 
joy  or  grief  of  mankind.  The  great  doors  were  dosedi 
and  all  at  once  it  became  as  gloomy  as  if  the  sun  had 
just  been  turned  out. 

Now,  George  was  kneeling  beside  his  wife  in  the 
choir,  before  the  lit-up  altar.  The  new  Bishop  of  Tart- 
giers,  orozier  in  hand  and  miter  on  head,  made  his.  ap^ 
pcarance  from  the  vestry  to  join  them  together  in  the 
Eternal  name.  He  put  the  customary  questions,  ex* 
changed  the  rings,  uttered  the  words  that  bind.likf 
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chains,  and  addressed  the  newly-wedded  couple  a  Chris- 
tian allocution.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  one  of  those 
handsome  prelates  to  whom  a  rounded  belly  lends 
dignity. 

The  sound  of  sobs  caused  several  people  to  look 
round.  Madame  Walter  was  weeping,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  She  had  to  give  way.  What 
could  she  have  done  else?  But  since  the  day  when  she 
had  driven  from  her  room  her  daughter  on  her  return 
home,  refusing  to  embrace  her ;  since  the  day  when  she 
had  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Du  Roy,  who  had  greeted 
her  ceremoniously  on  again  making  his  appearance: 
"  You  are  the  vilest  creature  I  know  of;  never  speak  to 
me  again,  for  I  shall  not  answer  you,''  she  had  been 
suffering  intolerable  and  unappeasable  tortures.  She 
hated  Susan  with  a  keen  hatred,  made  up  of  exasperated 
passion  and  heartrending  jealousy,  the  strange  jealousy 
of  a  mother  and  mistress  —  unacknowledgable,  fero- 
cious, burning  like  a  new  wound.  And  now  a  bishop 
was  marrying  them  —  her  lover  and  her  daughter  — 
in  a  church,  in  presence  of  two  thousand  people,  and 
before  her.  And  she  could  say  nothing.  She  could 
not  hinder  it.  She  could  not  cry  out :  "  But  that  man 
belongs  to  me;  he  is  my  lover.  This  union  you  are 
blessing  is  infamous  I  " 

Some  ladies,  touched  at  the  sight,  murmured: 
"  How  deeply  the  poor  mother  feels  it  1 " 

The  bishop  was  declaiming:  "  You  are  among  the 
fortunate  ones  of  this  world,  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected.  You,  sir,  whom  your  talent  raises 
above  others;  you  who  write,  who  teach,  who  advise, 
who  guide  the  people,  you  who  have  a  noble  mission  to 
fulfill,  a  noble  example  to  set."  . .        , 
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Du  Roy  listened,  intoxicated  with  pride.  A  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  speaking  thus  to 
him.  And  he  felt  behind  him  a  crowd,  an  illustrious 
crowd,  gathered  on  his  account.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
some  power  impelled  and  lifted  him  up.  He  was  be- 
coming one  of  the  masters  of  the  world  —  he,  the  son 
of  two  poor  peasants  at  Canteleu.  He  saw  them  all  at 
once  in  their,  humble  wayside  inn,  at  the  summit  of  the 
slope  overlooking  the  broad  valley  of  Rouen,  his  father 
and  mother,  serving  the  country-folk  of  the  district  with 
drink.  He  had  sent  them  five  thousand- francs  on  in- 
heriting from  the  Coimt  de  Vaudrec.  He  would  now 
send  them  fifty  thousand,  and  they  would  buy  a  little 
estate.     They  would  be  satisfied  and  happy. 

The  bishop  had  finished  his  harangue.  A  priest, 
dad  in  a  golden  stole,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
and  the  organ  began  anew  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the 
newly-wedded  couple.  Now  it  gave  forth  long,  loud 
notes,  swelling  like  waves,  so  sonorous  and  powerful 
that  it  seemed  as  though  they  must  lift  and  break 
through  the  roof  to  spend  abroad  into  the  sky.  Their 
vibrating  sound  filled  the  church,  causing  body  and  spirit 
to  thrill.  Then  all  at  once  they  grew  calmer,  and  deli- 
cate notes  floated  through  the  air,  little  graceful,  twit- 
tering notes,  fluttering  like  birds;  and  suddenly  again 
this  coquettish  music  waxed  once  more,  in  turn  becom- 
ing terrible  in  its  strength  and  fullness,  as  if  a  grain 
of  sand  had  transformed  itself  into  a  world.  Then  hu- 
man voices  rose,  and  were  wafted  over  the  bowed 
heads  —  Vauri  and  Landeck,  of  the  Opera,  were  sing- 
ing. The  incense  shed  abroad  a  delicate  odor,  and  the 
Divine  Sacrifice  was  accomplished  on  the  altar,  to  con- 
secrate the  triumph  of  the  Baron  George  Du  R^JoQle 
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Pretty-boy,  on  his  knees  beside  Susan,  had  bowed  his 
head  He  felt  at  that  moment  abnost  a  believer,  al- 
most religious;  full  of  gratitude  towards  the  divinity 
who  had  thus  favored  him,  who  treated  him  with  such 
consideration.  And  without  exacdy  knowing  to  whom 
he  was  addressing  himself,  he  thanked  him  for  his 
success. 

When  the  ceremony  was  conchided  he  rose  up,  and 
giving  his  wife  his  arm,  he  passed  into  the  vestry. 
Then  began  the  interminable  defiling  past  of  the  vis- 
itors. George,  with  wild  joy,  believed  himself  a  king 
whom  a  nation  had  come  to  acclaim.  He  shook  hands, 
stammered  unmeaning  remarks,  bowed,  and  replied: 
**  You  are  very  good  to  say  so." 

All  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  Madame  de  Marelle, 
and  the  recollection  of  all  the  kisses  that  he  had  given 
her,  and  that  she  had  returned;  the  recollection  of  all 
their  caresses,  of  her  pretty  ways,  of  the  sound  of  her 
V^oice,  of  the  taste  of  her  lips,  caused  the  desire  to  have 
her  once  more  for  his  own  to  shoot  through  his  veins. 
She  was  so  pretty  and  elegant,  with  her  boyish  air  and 
bright  eyes.  George  thought  to  himself :  '^  What  a 
charming  mistress,  all  the  same." 

She  drew  near,  somewhat  timid,  somewhat  uneasy, 
and  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it  in  his,  and  retained 
it.  Then  he  felt  the  discreet  appeal  of  a  woman's  fin- 
gers, the  soft  pressure  that  forgives  and  takes  posses- 
sion again.  And  for  his  own  part,  he  squeezed  it,  that 
little  hand,  as  though  to  say:  ''  I  still  love  you;  I  am 
yours." 

Their  eyes  met^  smiling,  bright,  full  of  love.  She 
murmured  in  her  pleasant  voice:  ^^  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  soon,  sir." 
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He  replied,  gayly:     "Soon,  madame." 

She  passed  on.  Other  people  were  pushing  forward. 
The  crowd  flowed  by  like  a  stream.  At  length  it  grew 
thinner.     The  last  guests  took  leave. 

George  took  Susan's  arm  in  his  to  pass  through  the 
church  again.  It  was  full  of  people,  for  everyone  had 
regained  their  seats  in  order  to  see  them  pass  together. 
They  went  by  slowly,  with  calm  steps  and  uplifted 
heads,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  wide  sunlit  space  of  the 
open  door.  He  felt  little  quiverings  run  all  over  his  skin 
those  cold  shivers  caused  by  over-powering  happiness. 
He  saw  no  one.  His  thoughts  were  solely  for  himself. 
When  he  gained  the  threshold  he  saw  the  crowd  col- 
lected —  a  dense,  agitated  crowd,  gathered  there  on  his 
account  —  on  account  of  George  Du  Roy.  The  people 
of  Paris  were  gazing  at  and  envying  him.  Then, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  could  see  afar  off,  beyond  the 
Palace  de  la  Concorde,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
is  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  going  to  make  but  one 
jump  from  the  portico  of  the  Madeleine  to  that  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon. 

He  slowly  descended  the  long  flight  of  steps  between 
two  ranks  of  spectators.  But  he  did  not  see  them; 
his  thoughts  had  now  flown  backwards,  and  before 
his  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  sun,  now  floated  the 
image  of  Madame  de  Marelle,  re-adjusting  before  the 
glass  the  little  curls  on  her  temples,  always  disarranged 
when  she  rose. 
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